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INDIAN POVERTY AND INDIAN* FAMINES, 

Ii\ Mvior Clcil B. Pun son. 

In consulenncf the important problentfe connected with 
these subjects, it is difficult, perhaps, to avoid ranging 
one’s self with one or other of the two great political 
parties in India, the British and the Indian, the former of 
which, though few in numbers, is mighty in power, while 
the latter, though numberless as grains of the sea-sand, is 
politically wholly impotent 

In an age of which the intellectual keynote is democratic, 
in which no higher education is obtainable without this note 
being insistently sounded, such an anti-democratic situation 
is necessarily provocative of grave personal misunderstand- 
ings and social and political antagonisms, so much so, 
indeed, that it is scarcely possible for one party to do 
justice to the other, or to recognise— since British and 
natives are, ^fter all, but men — that neither side has a 
monopoly either of right thinking or of right acting, it is, 
consequently, of all things essential, if "we would arrive at 
any sound conclusion about matters purely economical, that 
vre should abstain from being biassed by such opinions as 
wn may hold about matters purely political. For the former 
are concerned only with the »«r«ibm*9eedc^ to bring about 
aome wtfhed>for results about which it is, happily, possible 
fot oven politlca! rivaia to agree'; but the latter only with 
who give e£R»et to these measures,* about which 
it is Hopel^s to expect thdt such rivals can ever agree at alt. 

THIRD, saaiBS. voi. )rv„ 
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their Efifitish rulers cdnlinuou^ly and throughout the whole 
of Hindustan and Bumaah. Nor have any such changes 
occurred, the result of educational experiences, as can 
equalize, much less invert, the relative political capacities 
of Britons and Indians ; for none of those causes of disturb- 
ance and insecurity which produced their natural and neces- 
sary effect under even the wisest and most powerful of 
native Sovereigns has disappeared. The cQuntry is still 
inhabited by pfoples of the same diverse races and the 
same hostile creeds, who, however content to submit to 
strangers having so little in common with themselves, 
would in the future as in the past refuse to peacefully 
accept the political dominance of a hereditary foe. The 
best testimony, in fact, to the superiority of British political 
methods over native ones is afforded by a justly celebrated 
native statesman, Sir Dinkhur Rao, Prime Minister to 
Scindiah, who declared at the great assembly at Delhi in 
1877, at which the Viceroy, Lord L)tton, [)roclaimed the 
Queen Empress of India, that “if any man would under- 
stand why it is that the English are and must necessarily 
remain the masters of India, he need only go up to the 
Flagstaff Tower and look down upon this marvellous camp. 
Let him notice the method, the order, the cleanliness, the 
discipline, the perfection of its whole organization, and he 
will recognise in it at once the epitome of every title to 
command and govern w'hich one race can possess over 
others.”* 

It may, then, be accepted as an axiom, in our considera- 
tion of Indian affairs, that the political supremacy of the 
British and an acceptance of their political ideals is essential 
to the peace and security of the country, and, consequently, 
that anything which’ tends xp weaken this supremacy, either 
in fact or in fancy, entails danger and loss upon the whole 
community. From which conclusion it necessarily follows 
that the extent to which Indians are associated with Britops 
in the discharge of political functions can be pro|)erly. detor- 
mined only by the ruling power. And while, it always 

* Lord Lytton’s Indian Adminiitntioa,** 
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remain an object of laudable ambition amongst the choicer 
native spirits to be so associated, and of political wisdom 
amongst the British to so associate them, it .does not con- 
stitute any valid or even wisely-removable grievance that 
the measure of such association should be determined in 
entire disregard of any question of numerical proportion. 

Seeing, then, that the superior political capacity of the 
British has thus been so amply shown, not as a matter of 
theory, but of fact ; that the history of their rule in India, 
from the Battle of Plassy to the annexation of Upper 
Burmah, has been mainly a record of province after pro- 
vince being rescued from the misrule of intermittent waffare 
or recurring rebellion, inseparable from a universal failure 
amongst independent native dynasties to efficiently dis- 
charge their political functions, and brought within the 
influence of such enduring peace as alone makes possible 
the material and spiritual development of any people ; that 
in the attainment of those successes there has been inscribed 
on the roll of Fame a succession of name.s as soldiers, as 
statesmen, as administrators, as brilliant as any that illumine 
the national records of any State, ancient or modern — seeing 
all this, surely Great Britain has just reason to be proud of 
her .sons and their work, and to resent any organized 
expression of opinion that would seek to minimize the 
vjtlue or detract from the splendour of their achievements. 


Thl JuuifUL Fuxctioxs. 

But an efficient discharge. of tt§ political functions satisfies, 
as we know, only one of the four fundamental requisites of 
good government, and one which, in proportion to its 
efficiency, demands the* more, pressingly a correspondingly 
efficient discharge of those functions which come next in 
histonetd importance — its judicial ones, which concern them- 
selves with ike suppression and prevention of eritne. Now, 
the* ‘sypprdssion and prevention of crime is a much itiore 
difficult and 'complex operation than '*the defence and ex- 
tension oi* the State.” For, since crime is nothing but a 
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violation of law, its repression and prevention necessarily 

demands — 

1. Integrity on the part of those who enforce the law. 

2. Justice in respect to the laws they enforce. 

For if judges are corrupt there cannot be suppression of 
crime, while if laws are unjust there cannot be prevention 
of it. 

The I nt airily of British and Indian Judges. 

Now, as to the comparative integrity of British and 
Indian judges, the past speaks no less emphatically than as 
to the comparative success of British and Indian statesmen, 
for the taking of gifts to blind their eyes by judges is a 
practice as absolutely condemned by public opinion amongst 
Britons as it is condoned and accepted as inevitable amongst 
Indians and Easterns generally. And yet an upright adminis- 
tration of its laws is just as essential to the free development 
of a State as is the maintenance of peace and security to its 
national existence. Whence it follows that, in the discharge 
of its judicial functions, the Government of India must require 
an observance of British standards of conduct, a result which 
cannot yet be secured save by a disproportionate predomi- 
nance of British judges. But such predominance in the 
judicial department of government need not be anything 
like so complete as in the political, for there are thousands 
of able and upright Indians who, encouraged by British 
example and supported by British authority, would ad- 
minister the law with a fidelity and impartiality second to 
none. In this department of government, therefore, there 
is a large and attractive field 'open to the association of 
Indians wdth Britons, to the manifest educational gain of 
both parties. 

« 

The JusTitE or L.vw.s. 

BritiJi Statutes , — As to the superior justice of British 
statutes over Indian customs — for of statute law there was 
but little in pre-British times — practically all Bnton$ ‘knd 
many educated Indians entertain not the shadoirof a doubt, 
instancing such Indian customs as suttee and compulsory 
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widowhood put down by suctt British statutes as have sup- 
pressed them. But such objectionable customs and their 
suppressing statutes cover but a small part of the field of 
comparison, and that by no means the most important part, 
though they loom so large in British eyes as to^ seem to 
cover the whole. Without this belief, indeed, it would be 
impossible to account for the certitude which Britons feel 
as to the superiority of any statute passed to meet the 
real or supposed exigencies of the moment over any 
custom it abrogates, sanctioned by no matter how many 
centuries of contented usage. Such certitude is also 
largely due, no doubt, to British confidence in that remark- 
able body of men who, as covenanted civilians, as selected 
soldiers, or as trained experts, give effect to those statutes 
when administering the laws, collecting the revenues, or 
executing the public works of the Government with such 
conspicuous fidelity, spotless integrity, and constructive 
ability as has created a standard of conduct in the dis- 
charge of official duties such as constitutes, perhaps, the 
chief amongst the many indisputable benefits for which the 
natives of India are indebted to their British rulers. 
Thus, the character of the administration is accepted as 
proving, with what justice we shall presently see, the 
excellence of the laws they administer and the reverse of 
the customs these abrogatf^ 

• With, then, the above successes, both real and imaginary, 
to its credit in*the discharge of its political and judicial 
functions, the Indian Government thijiks, not unnaturally, 
that it has deserved well .of t|?e whole people. It even 
considers that it has set up a valid claim to their gratitude 
in that it has not confined itself to a bare discharge of the 
above functions, but, going far beyond these, has com- 
passionately devoted itself, with & large measure of success, 
to mitigating evils which it does not cause, and which it 
deems itself powerless to avert, such as those arising from 
deficiencies in rainfall or from epidemics of disease.. While, 
in doing this, it considers it has carried into the province 
of government those Christian feelings of altruism which 
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require the individual not to confine himscll', in his 
relations with his neighbour, to a bare discharge of his 
legal duties, but, while not neglecting these, to constantly 
supplement them by such acts of charity and sympath) as, 
in similar circumstances, he would desire for himself. 
Theoretically, it is entirely fn)m this standpoint that the 
Indian Government regarils its action in the matter of 
famine relief and outbreaks of cholera and the plague, and 
it is proportionately indignant when its generous gifts, as 
it deems them, are not received in the same spirit as that 
in which they are bestow eil. 

Nor can it be blamed for adopting this attitude, seeing 
that neither it. nor Hrituns generally, nor, ind(*ed, any 
Western civilization, has ever rccognisetl, even in theorj, 
that Governments hate other than poIitic.il and judicial 
duties to discharge. That they h.ue economic and social 
duties which, in their turn, demand [lerformance no less 
imperatively than the form<;r, and are of quite ecpial obliga- 
tion if there is to be an) prosperous detelojinKni ol tin; 
State, is a fact which not only the\. but no .icknow lodged 
authorit) on the subject, h.is ev'-r in.sisted upon. Indei-d, 
until quite recently, the whole drift of wh.it is pleasetl to 
call itself political 'science ” has set in an exactly opposite 
direction, its persistent aim being to minimize the functions 
of Government and to e.\:iggerate tho.se f)f indi\ idual.s, it 
being only in this way, it considens, th.it Governments can 
avoid imposing upon the people an ever-increasing and 
ultimately crushing ^urden of taxation. 

It IS revolt against this jxiliu.cal ignorance and the evil 
consequences which result from Governments failing to 
discharge their economic and social dutie.s that has given 
birth to Socialism, which, like all revolts, carries those con- 
cerned in them as far beyond the jioint of true equi- 
librium as timid or narrow-minded authorities have stopped 
short of it. The mistake made by these enthusiasts is to ex- 
aggerate the functions and capacities of Governirtent and to 
,» minimize those of individuals, a remedy even more and more 
speedily fatal, as all history teaches, than the disease itself. 
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But the maintenance of peicc and security through 
an efficient discharge by the Government of its political 
functions, and the suppression and prevention of crime 
through a similar discharge of its judicial functions, tends 
to produce in every State, unless counteracted by definite 
economic hindrances, one unvarying result — vi/., a rapid 
increase in the number of the people. While such an 
increase, if it is not to become a source of danger and 
disintegration instead of strength to the State, demands 
from its Government an efficient discharge of its economic 
functions, seeing that upon such discharge depends the 
increasini> prodne/ion and just dislrilmtion- of food ; so the 
more efficient any (iovernment becomes in the discharge 
(jf ail) one of its specific functions, the more pressing 
grows the need that it shall rise to e(]ual efficiency in the 
successive discharge of all the others. Better that it 
should fall short of efficiency in all dep.irtments than that, 
succeeding in one or two, it should fail to advance towanls 
et'ficienc) in the rest. When, therefore, the Government 
of such a StaU: as India, by an efficient discharge of its 
political and judicial function.s, insures a r.ipid increase in 
the number of its people, it ncsults simply from either 
ignorance of what its tuber functitins are, or of how to 
discharge them, if it now' stands paralyzed before such 
growth in population as it is the very purpose of its 
own ■ political and judicial actions to encourage. And 
w’hen, as an excuse' for this attitude of alarmed incapacity, 
it, or any of its defenders, adduces the “ ^lalthusian law of 
population,” it only thereby.. insyres ‘its more complete 
condemnation. For the Malthusian law, which is that of 
the unreasoning animal world, onl)’ comes into operation 
amongst communities of- reasoning men if these fail to 
make a right ust cither of their intellects or of their poxocrs. 
That it places any impassable natural barrier in the w'ay of 
the prosperous multiplication of any people is -a delusion 
clearly exposed in the “Law of Social Development,.” ‘a 

“Science of Civilisation,” pp. 174 200. 
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delusion which both fosters and is fostered by the many 
mistaken principles set forth as “ natural laws ” by the now 
very generally discredited school of orthodox political 
economists, which school not merely failed to realize what 
are the true economic duties of government, but has even 
insisted upon its not having any economic duties at all, or, 
rather, upon its discharging as duties what experience and 
reason ultimately prove to be the most insidious and dis- 
integrating of economic crimes. 

Indian Customs, — Now, it is just in respect to the recog- 
nition and discharge of the economic functions of government 
that the East finds itself in contlict with the West. Not 
that the East, China alone excepted, has any definite rules 
or theories -as to what those functions are, but it has, what 
is far better, definite customs thousands of years old, the 
practical success of which supplies the only solid foundation 
upon which such rules or theories can be built. When, 
therefore, the Kritish rulers of India not merely ignore the 
economic truth that an clficient discharge of those functions 
is of equal obligation with a like discharge of their political 
and judicial ones, but even deny the existence of any 
economic functions at all ; when, further, they disregard or 
displace such ancient customs as have to a large extent 
given practical effect to those functions, wholly unconscious 
of their theoretical validity ; and when, not success, but 
failure, attends such ignorance of theory and disregard of 
custom in the economic department of government, the 
department which, as already stated, is concerned with the 
increasing productidn and jyst distribution of food, then it 
can be seen that the present conflict between British and 
Indian opinion in India as to the success or failure of our 
government is not without a growing measure of justifica- 
tion. For no governiheiit can claim to be judged by even 
conspicuous success in one or two departments of govern- 
ifient if it - no less conspicuously fails in others. Its work 
must be judged as a whole, and that work is a failure if it , 
leads away from, instead of towards, a frospefous muUipikeh 
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turn of its entire people. While, ‘therefore, British official- 
dom in India is justified, perhaps, in resenting what they 
deem to be an insufficient recognition of their political and 
judicial successes, Indian opinion is even more justified in 
refusing to accept any excursions into the domain of 
charity as a substitute for such efficient discharge of its 
economic duties by the Government as would make these 
excursions unnecessary. 

Now, the object of an efficient discharge of their 
economic duties by Government being* to enable their 
multiplying subjects to provide themselves with a continuous 
and abundant supply of food, and a continuous but in- 
creasing supply of comforts, one prerequisite is absolutely 
essential to such discharge — viz., that the actual producers 
of food, the cultivators, shall be protected in secure 
possession ol their estates in the land they cultivate, which 
estates eventually and invariably come to consist of a right 
of occupation and disposal of the land cultivated at a fixed 
produce rent — a right, that is, to whatever surplus food or 
capital remains after the fixed produce rent has been paid. 
For unless it be recognised that rents, whether high or 
low, are fixed quantities of produce, merely commuted for 
the convenience of both payer and receiver into given sums 
of money, and that whatever surplus products remain after 
such fixed quantities have been paid are the absolute 
property of the tenant, these cannot possibly provide them- 
selves with a continuous and abundant supply of food, and 
so create a prosperous agriculture, or n^ke purchases of 
continuous and increasing supplies pf comforts, and so create 
prosperous manufacturers. 

Thus, fixity in produce rent is the only solid foundation 
upon which can be built the pernianent economic develop- 
ment of any people, this fixity being the more necessary the 
poorer and more numerous such people are. 

' But the “ estates ’’ of rent-payers, as thus created, irre- 
sistibly invite confiscation by rent-receivers and otHers, until 
the entire “estate” — i.e., the whole surplus which should 
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belong to and remain with the tenant after his fixed rent 
has been p.iid — is absorbed by rises in rent or other im- 
positions, and the cultivator is reduced from the status of a 
freeman and a proprietor to that of a feudal serf or tenant 
at will. The payment of a permanently fixed rent deprives 
no man of frei'dom, whereas the exaction of increases 
reduces every tenant to serfdom Hut exaction such as 
this requires the connivance and co-operation of the State 
— requires, that is. that it .shall violate its jiulicial functions 
by the (mforcenwnt of unjust laws or statutes. .Since*, how- 
ever, in primitive states of societ), the (lovernment is 
either directed by rent-recei\ ers or is it^^elf a large receiver 
ol rent, such connivance or co-o{)eration has .ilways be(*n 
obtained, until at length even the tridition of a rent-p.i)ers 
assunxl " est.ite ” in the land he octupies disa[)pear.s. and 
aiiv revival of a claim to it is regarded as a new and 
unheard-of imposition 

Before, then, any ( lovernment i .ui e\ < n liegin to effertivel) 
discharge its tiononuc functions, ,ind tin reb\ jiromot'* such 
an increa.sing prodi.rtion of capit.il or siirples food .is i.s 
essential to the support of a multiplying p< oph*. it must 
first recognise the niture .md extent of evi ry cultiyatc'r s 
interest or " est.ite' in the land he cultivates, and protei t him 
from any and every form of .i rise in his produce-rent ; that 
is, it must, as already stated, ifUclivc/y d/u/iaryt iis juditwl 
fnnetionSy not merely in respect to the inti'grity of its judges, 
but also in respect to the justice of its statutes, befc^re it 
cun address itself with any hope of success, to inducing 
an increased productior^ of.capit.il through an intelligent 
discharge of its economic functions. 

The questbn now* is, I)o(*s the Government of India by 
the justice of its statutes protect its cultivators from any and 
every form of increase iil their produce rents, and so discharge 
efificiently thhs most important of its judicial functions.^ For, 
iCr^Dt, vain is it to attempt any successful discharge of its 
fl^homic functions, even when it knows what these are. 
©tiforturtately, the answer is that, so far froiti protecting its 
cultivators from any and every form of rent increases, the 
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Indian Government, which is the largest rent-receive/ m 
the country, not only through its statutes makes such ex- 
actions persistently itself, by periodically increasing its 
assessments, but places all its forces at the disposal of 
whatever landlord or money-lender wishes to do so too. 
So that the cultivator, who is the natural prey of everyother 
class in the community, and w'hose only possible protector is 
the Government, if it does its duty, is not only periodically 
fleeced by this “ protector,” but by whomsoever else claims 
its assistance in similar robberies. A>5 ,1 necessary con- 
seqt ence, the unfortunate cultivator is stripped of every- 
thing but the barest subsistence even in good years, while 
in bad ones he is left no altenuitive to t.tarv,ition but the 
charity relief works of the State. L’[)on such a foundation 
as this, how is it po.ssible to erect any structure of economic 
pro.sperit} ? A quicksand is solidity itself in comparison. 

But the "ten mt right ” thus denied by British statutes to 
the cultivator has .ihvajs underlain natice customs as to 
land tenures, not in India only, but throughout the entire 
East, where fixity of lenur«* at fixed produce rents has been 
in the main the rule thrcaigh unnumbered centuries. In 
China it is accepted as an a.xiom of Go\ernment that its 
land a^si\si,nicnts »iui,t luitr be rai.std. Of ct)ur.se. where _ 
no law-courts exist, or, if the) do e\i.st, justice is not 
administered in thtm, this custom of fixity in payments 
by tenants must be frequently violated by powerful and 
rapacious chiefs., ljut such violations are often resisted by 
■force, and are always condemned by whatever public opinion 
there is, while they have never been so fjersisted in by a 
sufficient number of delinqueiils aS to have abrogated or 
superseded the custom. It is in this important respect that 
the whole spirit of Oriental custom .in re.spect to land tenures 
is so diametrically opposed to the v^hole spirit of British 
statutes, and it is in this respect that Indian custom is 
conspicuously just, and British statutes as conspicuously 
unjust. 

But, aigain, the Indian Government cannot be. rightly 
blamed fos either the spirit or the effect of its statutes. 
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seehg that neither it, nor Britons generally, nor, indeed, 
any Western civilization inheriting its legal concepts from 
Rome, has ever recognised (even in theory) that tenants, 
unprotected by written contracts, or, latterly, an Irish 
domicile, have any “estate” in the lands they cultivate. 
On the contrary, by all their statutes they deny the existence 
of such estate, declaring in effect that forced increases in 
produce rents, so far from being confiscations of the 
cultivator’s “ property,” merely result either from the 
Government intentionally enforcing its “right” to in- 
creased assessments, the landlord to “ unearned incre- 
ments,” the money-lender to contract debts, or from such 
“natural ” fall in prices as automatically produces these three 
effects simultaneously. In either case there is complete 
disregard, where there is not absolute denial, of any estate, 
property, or interest pertaining to the cultivator in the land 
he cultivates. 

And yet this propert) or estate is just as real a one as 
any other product of a man’s industry or enterprise and can 
be as little abrogated by law. however easily and unjustly it 
may be confiscated, for it arises from the inherent nature 
of rent and the right which its payment creates. But this 
nature has been wholly misunderstood by orthodox econo- 
mists. and consequently those rights completely ignored. 
Rent, according to this school, arises from differences in the 
fertility of soils, and increases in rent to poorer and poorer 
soils being constantly brought under culu’vation, such grow- 
ing differences, expressed in rent, thus rightly belonging- 
to, and being clasm,able by, the ewners of the superior soils. 
The poorest soils in cultivation, according to this theory, 
pay no rent at all. This, however, is an absolutely mis- 
taken explanation of rept, which, in its origin, has nothing 
to do with differences in ‘the fertility of soil, but arises from 
increases in the puuhasng power of given quantities of food 
(necessities) over articles of manufacture (conveniences 
and comforts). For in any given place these articles 
■pOHstantljf fall in value, {i.e., in the quantities of food that 
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must l 5 e given for them) owing to ( i ) competition amcAgst 
manufacturers and merchants, (2) division of labour in 
manufacture, (3) improvements in machinery, (4) reduction 
in freights. For full proof of which statement we must 
refer the reader to “ The Science of Civilization,” book i., 
chapters ii. and iii. As a consequence of this increase* in the 
purchasing power of given quantities of food, a constantly 
smaller surplus, over what is required for his support, will 
maintain the cultivator in the same state of .comfort, and 
therefore a constantly larger quantity can be .exacted as 
rent But seeing that such increases in 'purchasing power 
attaches as much to the quantities originally surrendered to 
the landlord as rent as to those retained by the tenant after 
his rent has been paid, it is mere greed given the form of 
law which enables the landlord to claim, not only such 
increases in purchasing power as accrue to his own just 
share of the produce, but also those accruing to the tenant’s 
share us well, and thus for ever cut off the latter from all 
participation in the multiphing benefits of civilization, which 
but for such injustice could not fail to be automatically and 
equitably shared betw'een them. 

Now, Indian custom has constantly opposed itself, not 
always, of course, with success, to each of the four methods 
in which the above injustice obtains eftect through British 
statutes, (i) It sets its face against increases in Govern- 
ment assessment, and when these were levied it not 
infrequently caused rebellion against them, (2) It denied 
any right to landlords to raise their produce rents, and in 
the main insured those remaining unchanged for centuries. 
(3) It wholly withheld from the money-lender his present 
power for evil by denying him any Government aid in the 
recovery of his loans. If he cjiose to lend, he did so 
entirely at his own risk, no security ^being obtainable other 
than pledges actually deposited or the character for honesty 
of the borrower. (4) It prevented movements in prices 
having their present grossly unjust effect upon, produce 

contfacts, by preserving' the payment of rents in kind; arid 
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not iecognisin^, still less enforcing, their payment in fixed 
sums of money. 

It is, therefore, only, by reverting to the mild and just 
principles underlying native customs in respect to land 
tenures, and forsaking those harsh and unjust ones which 
are the foundation of Rom.in law, that the Indian Govern- 
ment can faithfully discharge its judicial functions ; such 
reversion requiring it to abstain absolutel} and for ever 
(i) from raising its own assessments, (a) from enforcing 
lent increase$ upon tenants. (3) from taking any part in the 
recovery of money-lenders’ loans, (.j) from compelling the 
pa)ment of fixed monej rents unless and until it so regulate 
its currency as to make, on an average of }ears. a Jixid 
:>iini of hiouij rtpiiscut a jt.xid qitantiix of food. Thus, the 
efficient discharge of its judicial functions b) the Indian 
Grovernmtiit does not require it to do ain thing which now 
it leaves undone, but inste id to i eas(‘ from doing that which 
now' it does. Which t* ssition woul I be in lompb te agret - 
ment with the .spirit of nativi custom, would immensel) 
simplify the judici.il functions ol Goveinmun, and at the 
same time withdraw it from all co-oper.ition in those 
economic crimes its participation in which now makes 
prosperit) for the vast majority of its subjects a hopebss 
impossibility. 

Till E(')Nomi< F' \< iiox-- ol Go nxMiM 

\Ve must now assume that a wa) is p'rejiared by the 
Government, through a comprehension and discharge of its 
judicial lunctions, for a similar comprehension and tlischarge 
of its economic functions*, as unless it is so prepared such 
discharge can in no way benefit the class of cultivators, the 
problem of whose jioverty w'e are now considering. For 
the.se will see the gains that .should be theirs confiscated in 
the future, as they have been in the past, either by the 
Government through increased a.ssessments, by landlbrds 
through taised rents, or by money-lenders through secured 
loans. But assuming- that the Government, has awakened 
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tt) a sense of its judicial obligations, we can now iiiquire' 
with advantage into the nature of its economic ones. ■ 

The object of these, as has already been stated, is to 
enable the people to provide themselves — for no Govern- 
ment can do this for them — (i) with a constant and abundant 
supply of food, ( 2) with a constant and increasing supply or 
comforts. 

But cultivators (and all other classes of the community are 
dependent u^^on them) can provide themselveswith a constant 
and abundant supply f)f food only when two 'prererpiisites 
.11 • available — land and water. Commonly Nature supplies 
both together without aid from man, but often she provides 
them apart, leaving it to man to bring them together, but 
rewarding him for so doing with crop returns, many times 
l.irger in the hitter case than in the former. Whenever, then, 
land of the former kind does not exist in quantities suf- 
ticientfor the need- of the people, it rests with the Govern- 
ment to provide them with whatever areas of the latter kind 
can be made av.iilable, the higher rents obtainable from 
irrigated lands going far towards repaying, when they do 
not much more than repay, the cost of their imovision. 

Again, cultivators can provide themselves w ith a constant 
and increasing supply of comforts (and so maintain a grow- 
ing urban population) only ichcu marki't.s wherein they can. 
buy manufactures an hnmyhi u-it/an their retn/i (for culti- 
\ators can never travel far from their fields), and the 
manufactures Sold in those markets lonJanlly fall in value. 

But these dual requisites lor progressive prosperity will 
never even be sought for by Governments until they 
recognise the great economic truth, hitherto so completely 
ignored, that producers of food (provided they be free) arc 
the only trite purchasers in the community (all other classes 
being sellers or exchangers merely), w'hile they can make 
purchases only with such food surpluses as remain to them 
after their own maintenance has been provided for. At the 
very ro*ot, then, of successful government in th 6 economic 
department lies the provision of constantly .increasing 

THIRD* SERIES. VUL. XV. 
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tnduiements for multipl) ing food-producers to raise larger 
and larger food surpluses for the purchase of manufactures, 
as only so can a growing urban population be maintained. 
While all such inducements are necessarily built upon that 
assurance as to thi mnershp of the surpluses raised which 
such fixity in produce rents as have just insisted on 
alone can give. 

But even w hen the Government has provided irrigated 
land for its cultivators when unirrigated is not available, 
and by a discharge of its judicial functions has secured his 
“estate” in such land to each cultuator by protecting him 
from any and e\crj lorm of a rise in rent, it has not yet 
placed him in a position to freelj increase his production 
of surplus food or capital For this he requires perfect 
freedom to culti\ate whateter cro[) hi finds most advan- 
tageous, and such freedom, as long expeiience proves, is 
incompatible VJitii tlu lolUction of nuts in kind We have 
thus reached this peculiar |)Osition that whereas securit) 
for cultivators demands fi\it> in produce jujments, pro- 
gress in agriculture forbids the collection ol rents in kind 
From this deadlock in things agricultural there is but one 
means of escapi , v 1/ , thi commutation of fixed produce 
rents into fixed monc) pa) ments, pro. idid ahoa) r that such 
.fixed money payments lontmuc to npnstnt. on an average of 
years, tlu original quantitus of produce. But this com- 
mutation invariabl) does take place b) mutual agreement 
between rent-pa) er and rent-receiver whenever food prices 
remain stationary for any lengthened period, and the 
obligation to pay only fixed quantities of produce as rent 
is recognised. It only needs, therefore, when the latter 
condition is satisfied, that food prices be kept stationary 
for prolonged periods to insure the voluntary commutation 
of fixed produce rents into fixed money payments, and 
through such commutation the attainment of the two 
essential preliminaries to the increased production of fbod. 
.aurphises or capital, viz., fixity in produce rents and freedom 

lultivate any product. Since, then, the securing of those 
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twb essentials to the increased production of food surpluses 
'becomes possible only through the maintenance of stability 
in* food prices, obviously tlie maintenance of stability in food 
prices becomes the primary economic ditty of every civilized 
Government. But the maintenance of stability ’in food 
prices depends upon a just regulation of the currency. 
Necessarily, therefore, such a regulation of its currency as 
shall maintain stability in food prices becomes the primary 
economic duty of every civilized Government. 

We must now assume for the moment that this primary 
economic duty of Government is efficiently discharged, and 
the currency so regulated that cultivators are not only 
secured in possession of their “estates,” but are also set 
free to cultivate any product. And yet even these reforms, 
substantial though they be, merely permit of an increased 
production of food surpluses or capital, but in no way 
insure their being produced. For this inducements must 
be offered strong enough to tempt cultivators to undertake 
the increased labour involved in their production. But 
such inducements are supplied in the main only by an 
exhibition of manufactures such as satisfy needs already 
felt or create desires that crave satisfaction, and this at 
values sufficiently low to tempt cultivators to raise the food 
surpluses necessary to purchase them. 

Now', manufactures are brought within the reach of 
cultivators through the operations of merchants, whose tfue 
function in society is that of selling agents for manufac- 
turers, the difference between the costoi these manufactures 
at the place of production and their value at the place of 
sale constituting the profit upon which merchants subsist. 

These operations of merchants can be advantageously 
promoted by Governmenr mainly* through the provision of 
constantly increasing facilities for transport, which by 
stimulating competition and reducing freights enable the 
'same articles to be sold in any given market at oonstandy 
falling' yalues, and constantly new markets to be. opened; 
and %o increasfng nuntbers df manufacturers ahd merchants 

B 2 
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to be maintained. Thus, the provision of increasing facill 
tics for transport to markets becomes the second great 
economic duty of Government. But this provision requires 
the construction and maintenance of more and better roads 
for carriages, of more and larger canals for boats, of more 
and more commodious harbovirs for ships, or of whatever 
other means for speedier and safer communication the 
progress of science may suggest and the revenues of 
Government permit. While this construction and main- 
tenance requires in its turn the employment of a londanily 
larger army of labourers and ai tifucrs. iiecdX their employ- 
ment the disbursement of constantly larger sums for wages, 
and, consequently, iJu piovision of those j^nms. 

To these great economic dutits, the regulation of food 
prices and the provision of im[)ro\ed facilities for transport, 
many minor ones may be added. But these two are of 
such overwhelming import nice as compareil with all others 
that in this article all such may be ignored until the major 
ones have bf en fairly well proviiled for. We have now, 
therefore, only to consider (i) how’ the currency may be so 
regulated as to insure stability in food prir< s, (.») how money 
may be so provided as to pay for ihi' needed facilities for 
transport. 

IHL INI>1\N CURRLX( V 
Ii-> Ri< I I \iii)\ 

Seeing that the nature and regulation of a civilized 
currency ha:> ne\i;r. been understood by any Government, 
that of India cannot be very severely blamed for the 
mistakes it has made in its attempts at such regulation. 
What alone has made tlyese attempts more conspicuously 
futile than most is the ertormous' number of people affected 
by its experiments, and the abject poverty of the vast 
majority, a poverty so extreme as to make currency mis- 
takes, when produce obligations are expressed in money and 
‘enforced by law, productive of hopeless slavery foe millions 
when not of absolute starvation. For movements in the 
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value of money — that is, in the quantities of foo^ which 
each unit exchanges for in markets — affect a poor community 
much more severely than a rich one, and most of all a poor 
agricultural community, almost all the members of which 
have come under legal obligation to pay fixed sums of 
money. And yet, since it is through a comprehension of 
what a civilized currency is, and its careful utilization for 
the benefit of the people, that the Indian Government can 
find a way out of both its own and its subjects’ difficulties, 
it is of infinite importance that a full knowledge of this 
subject should be diffused. This cTannot be attempted 
here, but only a brief statement oi general principles, the 
inquirer desirous of further information being referred to 
the chapters treating of the subject in “ The Science of 
Civilization.” 

The difference between a barbarous currency and a 
civilized one is this, that the units of the former are things 
valuable in themselves, and therefore limited in number by 
their nature, while those of the latter arc merely tokiiis of 
value, and limited in number only by the will of their 
issuers. Hut the value of which civilized currency units 
are tokens are fhed quantilus of food, against which the 
tokens are exchanged in markets, it depending entirely 
upon the number of such tokens entering markets for 
exchange against food w hat is the price of food, and conse- 
quently the value of each token in that market. Thus, by 
limiting the mimber of tokens entering markets, so long as 
the supply of food in them continues normal, it is always 
possible to maintain the value of civHized currency units, 
and concomitantly any desired average in food prices. 
Thus, a civilized currency unit is valuable just in proportion 
to the quantity of food for which it will exchange in markets. 
It is a token of food and nothing else, and remains so, no 
matter what the material of which it is composed. The 
duty of Government, therefore, is to so regulate its issye of 
tokens as to insure that on an average of years each token 
shall ’ exchanp’e ac^ainst. and therefore renresent when in 
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circulation, a fixed quantity of food. Such regulation as 
this requiring the annual issue of tokens to be rigorously 
limited to whatever number experimca proves to be necessary, 
as experience, and experience only, can supply a safe guide 
in this respect. 

P'rom this explanation it is evident that the larger the 
quantities of food coming into markets for the purchase of 
manufactures, the larger the number of currency units 
which the Government must put into circulation in order 
to kcip the zaluc of eaJi umt Jtom rising, and the price of 
food from falling. For the Government, then, to stimulate 
the production of food surpluses — and it is only food 
surpluses that enter markets— is, as soon as the issue of 
currency tokens has become a lecognised source of income, 
merely to take the easiest and most effective means of 
mcnasing its cnou nvtnne. and this without the exaction of 
any corresponding sum as taxes. 

Now, the Indian Government has alreadj taken the first 
and most important step towards the securing of such a 
revenue by converting its barbaric currency of silver coins, 
circulating at thur marUt zaliu ai> bullion, into a semi- 
civilized one of silver tokens, circulating at a mi niuy value 
one-third higher than tluir bullion zalia, such enhance- 
ment being effected by limitation of issue, and such excess 
o*f currency over bullion value being appropriaUd by the 
State as revenue. But this revenue has been acquired not 
through comprehension of the true nature of a civilized 
currency, nor even with direct intention of deriving income 
from its monetary issues, but solely ai an auidental accom- 
panment of an attempt to more nearly approximate the 
. value of India’s currency unit to that of a totally distinct 
and foreign currency unit, with which the former has no 
legitimate connection, and tb .which' it is disastrous to all its 
main economic interests to be tied. 

Although the Indian Government, then, ‘has actually 
jheguo to discharge its primary economic obligation, the 
ii^ulatk)n of its own currency, and in so doing ^as begun 
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to derive revenue from its mor\^tary issues, it has do'ne so, 
not with the legitimate and beneficent purpose of main- 
taining stability in the price of Indian food, but with the 
illegitimate and mischievous one of maintaining stability in 
the rates of foreign exchange ; while the revenue which it 
has obtained by so doing, instead of resulting in g&in both 
to itself and to its subjects, has imposed a burden upon 
the latter immensely greater than if exacted from them as 
taxes. 

But the injury which has thus been done through 
Ignorance — an ignorance shared, moreover, with every 
other civili/ed Government — is, happily, not only remedi- 
able, but very easily so; for the Indian Government has 
merely to take one other step along the path jof monetary 
reform upon lolnch tf has alnady entered, and gradually 
replace its now semi-civili/ed currency of silver tokens, each 
costing the State hoo-t birds of its currency value, by a 
wholly civilized currency of paper rupees, each costing the 
State practically nothing at all, to solve all the seemingly 
insoluble problems that now so hopelessly confront it. For 
it would issue these paper rupees in just such numbers as 
would insure stability on an average, not in the rates of 
foreign exchange, but in the prices of home food, and thus 
give security to cultivators, and expend these issues upon 
constantly increasing facilities for transport, and thus give 
prosperity to cultivators, manufacturers and merchants, and 
all other legitimate economic classes. 

We can now see that the reforms demanded from the 
Indian Government to give security to its cultivators, and 
prosperity to them and all other legitimate classes, are in 
principle both very simple and very easy, such merely 
requiring that the Government shall be passive in certain 
directions where now it is active*, and active in others where 
now it is passive. It becomes passive when it abstains 
XO from raising its own rents upon sitting tenants ; (2) from 
collecting "rents raised by landlords in the same class; 
(3) from recovering money loans for money-lenders, these, 
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if they choose to lend otherwise than as pawnbrokers, being 
made to bear the whole risk of debtors making voluntary 
repayments. It becomes active (i) when it replaces its 
present semi-civili/ed currency of partially valueless tokens 
by an entirely civilized one of wholly valueless tokens; 
{2) when it sustains the currency value of these latter 
tokens by issuing them in just such numbers as will main* 
tain, on an average of years, stability in the price of food , 
(3) when it makes its issues of these tokens through the 
payment of money wages to an ever-increasing army of 
employes, occupied for the most part in the provision and 
maintaining of constantly incre.ising facilities for trans- 
port alone, or for transport combined with irrigation and 
drainage. Such is the entire programme in outline. Let 
us now consider it and its effects somewhat in detail. 

1. Pl 7 juamnt Siidmicnf 

A permanent settlement on the lines here reiommended 
would differ from Lord Cornw,dliss celebrated statute in 
concerning itself, not with the Zemindari iniddh-men, but 
only with actual cultivators holding direct from the State, 
and could onlj arise from a recognition b) the Government 
. of the true nature of rent and the rights w'hich its pa> iwnt 
creates, it henceforth being deemed as much an aet ot 
robbery to confiscate an} part of a rulti\ator s ju.st e.state 
or interest in the land he tills by a rise of rent or assess- 
ment as to take from him by force or fraud any other 
property now recogni.sed as his. The statute in which such 
rights were first acknowfedged would constitute the hlagna 
Charta of Indian agriculturists, and perform an act of 
justice as well as of policy, which the patient myriads of 
India have needed so sorely and awaited so long, and 
which, it may safely be said, they could not hope to obtain 
ffom any other rulers under heaven, native or foreign, Save 
their present ones. Nor w'ould such an act of justice 
diminish the revenue* of the State, either now dr in the 
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future, but would, on the cqptrary, be the means of 
enormously increasing it. Of this we shall presently learn. 

2. Perpetuity Rents. 

The abstention of the Government, the reasons given, 
from all future increases in assessment on sitting tenants 
would carry with it as a corollary a refusal to enforce for 
landlords any incixases of rent upon the same class, and so 
convert all tenants at will, at arbitrar) rents, into perpetuity 
tenants at fixed produce rents, which measure would deprive 
landlords of nothing that is justly theirs — not even of their 
past confiscations — but merely* prevent them from appro- 
priating in the future property that never was theirs, but 
always rightly belonged to their tenants. But these two 
reforms, important as they are, would be practically value- 
less without the third. 

3. NoU'Rccovcry of IhdtK 

To secure an acceptance of this reform, not as an act of 
policy merely, though it is that in the fullest degree, but as 
an act of justice, will be a more difficult matter than in the 
two previous cases. For during the life of the present 
generation a great change has come over Western, or at 
le.ist British, opinion in respect to land tenures, the rights 
of agricultural tenants being now' legally recognised in many 
directions where formerly they were scornfully denied. 
Not that such* rcoognition results from any acceptance of 
truer economic principles, for Western opinion is now more 
hopelessly at sea in respect to such principles than perhaps 
it has ever been before, the time-honoured rule of 
might being right ” having become partially discredited, 
while that of “ right being mighty has not yet become even 
partially understood. It is due rather to the pressure of 
circumstances, of which the two dominant ones are an 
.increase in the political power of tenants and a .decrease in 
the money price of their labour products. Together these 
“ circumstances ” have compelled an acceptance in . law, 
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though not yet in theory,, that rent is in some way con- 
cerned with fixed quantities of produce, and not exclusively 
with arbitrary sums of money, this new conception ac- 
counting for the average reductions in Irish money rents 
agreeing roughly with the average fall in food prices, while 
the old one is responsible for the farcical reasons given for 
these reductions, and the often absurd discrepancies in them 
on even adjoining farms. 

Hut while - in Great Britain circumstances have thus 
compelled a legal revolution in respect to the relations 
between landlord and tenant, no such ncce.ssity has yet 
arisen in respect to those. between creditor and debtor; 
habit, which has so long accustomed Western peoples to 
consider it a duty of the State to collect private debts and 
enforce private contracts, not having yet been confronted 
with a sufficiency of opposing facts to convince them of the 
falsity of this opinion. In India, however, the position is 
exactly reversed. For while in Gn'at Britain the dominant 
factor is manufacture, and not agriculture, and in agriculture 
the landlord, and not the money-lender— no tenant, save in 
Ireland, ha\ing any such “propert) ” in his holding as 
allows him to pledge it as security — in India, on the 
contrary, the dominant economic factor is agriculture, and 
not manufacture, and in agriculture the money-lender, and 
not the landlord. For the cultivator there possesses Just 
sufficient “ property ” in his holding, customary or statutory, 
to enable him to pledge it as security, and accordingly he 
does so pledge it, in the vast majority of cases, to the fullest 
extent open to him.* To this he is continuously driven bj’ 
the pressure of irresistible circumstances, such as short crops, 
marriage or funeral customs, religious rites, ill health, 
personal extravagance, etc., while against this pressure he 
has no defence in the forth of business capacity or trained 
foresight. Whatever the margin, then, of realisable interest 
he possesses in his holding over and above the requirements 
of'S^itea'ssessment or landlord’s rent he is all but Certain to 
eventually pledge to the money-lender. Nm*! sb ‘Icmg aa 
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the law assists the money-lender to realize such pledged, is 
it possible to put a check upon this process, or on .the 
consequent ruin which it entails upon the cultivator. 
Nothing, indeed, can prevent it save such inability on the 
part of the money-lender to recover his advances as must 
follow the withdrawal of all State aid toward the realization of 
his mortgages. For under these circumstances the money- 
lender would sink back into his natural and innoxious posi- 
tion of pawnbroker, who acquires no rights over the person or 
future labour products of the borrower, but solely over such 
transferable chattels as are deposited with him as pledges. 

The extent to which this evil has developed in India 
solely through the operations of British statutes may be 
realized when it is understood that in the Presidency of 
Bombay nearly 90 per cent, of the Government assessments, 
rightly due from the cultivators, are now found by their 
money-lending creditors, who have acquired such rights 
over those cultivators as have reduced them from a position 
of comparative freedom and independence to one of hope- 
less and crushing servitude — such servitude, indeed, as 
leaves the miserable debtors insufficiently fed even in years 
of plenty, while in those of scarcity they are cast in 
starving millions upon the charity of the Government. In 
the Punjaub the indebtedness of the cultivators is so wide- 
spread, and the consequences of giving full effect to the 
legal rights of the money-lenders so appalling, that the 
Government has* shrunk from enforcing its own statutes,' 
and is now attempting to mitigate their effects by other 
statutes which diminish the pledging powdrs of the culti- 
vators in respect to their holdings. It thus acknowledges 
the evils which its statutes produce while remaining blind 
to their true nature, and thinks by -placing ineffective re~ 
straints upon the freedom cultivators it may still continue 
to participate in the iniquities of money-lenders. Thus 
circunvi»taaces have forced the relation of creditor, and 
debtor in India into equal prominence with those of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, and so have made Iddian publie 
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Opinion as ripe for a statutory revolution in the former^ 
relations as was Irish in the early seventies and since, 
respecting the latter ones. 

Already, then, policy declares against a continuance of 
the Government assistance now rendered to the usurer, 
w hile the christianized consciences of to-day revolt against 
the effect of statutes which are yet by the vast majority of 
British believed to be agreeable to the *• moral law.” It 
only needs ‘to be shown, then, that such statutes, .so far 
from being agreeable to any moral law acknowledged by 
Christians, are in open violation of it, being merely the 
surviving tags and rags of such Roman conceptions as 
aimed at reducing all classes in the State to two — masters 
and .slaves — to insure an end being pul to a series of 
economic crimes which are not merely an open scandal to 
Christian rulers, but entail the gravest possible d,inger upon 
the Stale, b'or such a reconcili.ition between policy and 
law’ we must refer inquirers to ' 'I'he Science of Civilization ' 
(Book III., cha(>. vii.), since we ha\e no room for it here, 
while for a further application of the policy we must await 
our consideration of the .ictive n-forms reipiired from the 
Government. Before leaving this subject, however, it is 
necessary t(> pouit to one of the disastrous etfecis of such 
statutes as reduce the. Government to the status of debt- 
collectors for usurers. 

India being at present almost exclusively an agricultural 
community, one of the first economic requisites for prosperilj 
is a development of local manufactures. But such develop- 
ment is only possible through the operations of merchants 
who carry on their business by intesting large sums of 
money in the purchase of stock from manufacturers for sale 
at a profit to customers. Until such sums of money have 
accumulated, then, as saVings, no considerable development 
in manufactures is possible. But these accumulations 
naturally and necessarily take place in every fairly pro- 
gressive community, while equally naturally and necessarily 
they gradually seek employment by merchants, as obtaining 
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through them the safest and largest returns. Should, 
however, any action of the Government artificially attach to 
some other occupation the superior attractions of still larger 
and much safer returns, inevitably the great bulk of savings 
as they accumulate will gravitate to this new occupation, 
and either be withdrawn from or no longer seek employ- 
ment in commercial ventures. And this is just what has 
happened in India, where, since the Mutiny, the assured 
supremacy of British law, and the increasing comprehension 
by the more intelligent natives of its financial possibilities, 
have succeeded in diverting the main stream of Indian 
savings from investment in manufactures through merchants 
to investment on mortgages through money-lenders. Of 
necessity, then, local manufactures and commerce have 
languished, while money-lending to cultivators has tlourished, 
to the incalculable loss of both Indian agriculture and 
Indian manufacture. Nor is it possible for the latter to 
revive so long as this safer and more lucrative investment 
is permitted to compete with it for the employment of 
India’s money savings — so long, that is, as (iovernment 
relieves the money-lender of all risk of loss, though securing 
to him exorbitant profits, while leaving the merchant, as 
nec<;ssarily he must b(' left, constantly liable to loss, and 
without assurance as to any profit at all. 

Once let the Government, however, withdraw its present 
support from money-lenders, leaving them free to lend 
money to cultivators if they choose, but to recover it as best 
they may, and immediately the naturally attractive powders 
of manufacture and commerce /or depo'sits seeking invest- 
ment will again assert themselves, and such deposits, as they 
accumulate, w'ill once moVe apply that stimulus to industry 
and trade of which the country stands so sorely in need, and 
of which it has been artificially deprived for so long. 

Necessarily, however, a re-accumulation of the vast sums 
diverted from commerce by British statutes, and now. sunk 
in mortgages on land, to the ruin of Indian agriculture and 
the enslavement of Indian cultivators, must be a Very slow 
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process, especially in vieW of the present general state of 
economic depression. But the country cannot afford to wait 
for this slow re-accumulation, seeing that what it requires 
is a speedy application of large sums to the encouragement 
of manufacturers and trade. In medical terms, it is an active 
tonic that is needed, since the recuperative powers of a 
subject so anaemic are too feeble to suffice unaided. Happily, 
however, just such a tonic stands ready for administration by 
the Go\ ernment as soon as it realizes the true nature of a 
ci\ilized currency and its own duties and powers respecting 
it What this tonic it>, and how it must be administered, we 
shall learn a little later on 

Acini Riickxn 

I The Cnation of a Ctoihzid National Curnniy 

Happily, the first and most difficult step towards this has 
already been taken by the Indian Go\ ernment, when, in 
1 893, it stopped the free coinage of silver into rupees, and so, 
b> diminishing the number in circulation, raised the value of 
each coined rupee above that of the silver composing them 
It thus at one stroke transformed its hitherto valuabli 
cut 1 ency of cqunalcuf<> into a partially valut li tv one of tokens 
So that now it needs nothing to complete this operation 
save to discard ‘loliat nmatns of intrinsii value in its tokens, 
and compose them of a wholly valueless material, such as 
paper. For b) so doing it at once raises the revenue it now 
derives from its token issues from one-third of the value at 
which they pas^ current in markets to the whole of such 
value, and this wfthout injury to a single interest in the 
community. By this reform the Government would at once 
create that first essential to general, as opposed to class, 
prosperity, a \ alueless national currency. 

2. The Issue of National Currency-Tokens in such Numbers 
shaU maintain, on an Average, Stability in the Price 
of Food. 

Jt^ence teaches that the great danger jiiaeparabl* from 
«i4«nieless currency is that of over-tssue by the 
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Which danger can be avoided only on two conditions 
I. That the moral tone of the community is sufficiently high 
to condemn all abuse of the issuing power. 2. That this 
power shall not be entrusted to the Executive, but to an 
independent and highly-paid Currency Board, composed of 
men of the highest character and holding their appointments 
for life or during good behaviour, as with British judges, 
and so secured, as far as is humanly possible, against the 
influences either of corruption or of coercion,* This Board 
would determine the annual volume of the currencj issues, 
but would hand over their issues when determined to the 
Executive, which would alone be responsible for their 
expenditure. 

What annual sum these issues would amount to can 
only be determined by actual experience All we can do 
here is to attempt to reduce to figures the se\ eral causes 
which compel issues to be made at all Those causes 
are — 

a. T/u 'u.Hthdraiual from circulation of the iax'ings of 
depositors, which withdrawals must be made good if the 
price of food is to be maintained 

b. The menace in population, each individual of w'hich 
requires for expenditure a certain number of currenc) tokens, 
varying with the position of the community in the scale of 
civilization and of the individual in the community. If these 
additions be not provided, the same, or a smaller number 
of currency tokens, 'have to supply the want of a larger 
population, thus insuring a general fall in prices. 

c. The larger expenditure upon comforts (manufactures) 
accompanying every increase in general prosperity, which 
expenditure requires a corresponding issue of currency 
tokei^ if the price of food is not to' fall. 

rf. The increased use of money per head following the 
gradual withdrawal of Government aid from the collection of 
private debts— from the disuse, that is, of illegitimate credits, 
which are those that cannot certainly be recovered except 
with help the State. 
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a. Yearly ^luttwulation of Deposits in India. — Wh^t the 
annual savings of Indian depositors may amount to it is 
impossible to determine, but owing to the recent researches 
of Mr. Digby, C.I.E., and others, into the economic condi 
tion of agricultural India, it is plain that the estimate 
made in *' The Science of Ci\ ili/ation,” of R. i per head, 
or Rs. 300,000,000 j)er annum for the whole country, is too 
high. Perhaps one-third of this sum, of Rs. 100,000,000, 
might not be excessive. Whatever it amounts to, however 
(in France it is supposed to rise as high as £2 per head), the 
demand for yearly additions to the currency from this cause 
IS the largest which the (i6v<*rnment h.is to supply. It is, 
therefore, to its direct advantage to oHer increasing f.icilities 
for the withdrawals of depositors by the multiplication of 
savings banks of unlimittd recejitiviiv (uj)on which banks 
alone cheques could be drawn), ind the suppression of .ill 
practices tending to rtstoie those deposits to thi- circnl.ition 
a.^aiu'^i thi leill or it ithoiit tin t oii^t ni of t/u ir (>.. m ; ^ I'''or 
currenc) unit so rest<^r(*d prevents the issu< of a nev 
token by the Govirnment, .ind so pro]»ortionatcl) rtduci*s 
the income of th(‘ State. 

/. Tht .Itiniial in Population — Prior to the 

recent devastating famim s. this amounted in India to .ibout 
3 , coo 000 <i year, for which, if we take Ks. kj a head, or 
Rs, 3o,cxx),ooo a >t.ir for their tot.il monc) requirements, 
we shall bi- emploving a verj low figure. This demand 
would necessarily increase proportion. it<d) to everj in- 
crease in the f^opulation, so that growth in numbers, sO 
far from increasing, as at present, the unremunerative 
expenditure of the Government, would be a source of ton- 
siantly grou’tng rCi emu . 

i. The Larger Fxpifidituj'c upon Conijorts {Mannfacjurcs). 
—Were India a prosperous countr), this item should re[)rc- 
sent a considerable and increasing demand for additional 
money issues ; but not being so, it will be more prudent .to 
<jet nothing against it. It must not be forgottert, however, 
how large are the revenue possibilities .which this item 
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covers. For not a single individual throughout the length 
and breadth of the land can improve his economic 
position — that is, supply himself with additional comforts — 
without a corresponding expenditure of money ; while such 
increased expenditure on comforts, unless provided for by 
additional Government issues, must be accompanied by a 
"lessened expenditure on food, and therefore general fall in 
food prices. 

d. The Increased Use of Money per Head following 
the Disuse of Illegitimate Credits. — Illegitimate credits are 
those which, both for the giving arid repayment, are 
dependent upon State recovery. Of such are credits 
between shopkeepers and customers, between money- 
lenders and cultivators, such interference of the State 
alwaj’s leading immediately or ultimately to a decrease in 
the use of and demand for money. 

Legitimate credits are those which will be given and 
repaid entirely independent of State recovery. Of such 
are credits between merchants aljK^hopkeepers, between 
investors and merchants, every extension of such credits 
leading to an increase in the use of and demand for money. 
Necessarily, then, as soon as money issues become a source 
of revenue to the State it is to its financial advantage to 
discourage illegitimate credits b) ceasing to assist in their 
recover}', and encourage legitimate ones by remitting all 
charges upon them ; so that again policy for the Govern- 
ment and prosperit}' for its subjects agree completel} about 
. the same measures. 

While it is certain, however, that the disuse of illegitimate 
credits in India would lead eventually to a large increase in 
the demand for money, it is not possible at present to 
reduce this demand to figures. .This item too, therefore, 
must be left out of our present* estimate, which will now 
stand as under ; 
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ANNUAL ADDITIONS TO THE INDIAN CURRENCY REQUIRED 
TO KEEP THE PRICE OI I OOD STAPLE. 

Ks. 

(tr) To make good the yearly with- 
drawals of depositors ... 100,000,000 

{b) To allow for the growth of 

population ... ... ... 30,000,000 

(<) To provide for increased ex- 
penditure on comforts ... (?) 

(</) To make up for the disuse of 

illegitimate credits ... ... (?) 

1 30.000,000 

That this estimate is far below even the pre.sent retjuire- 
ments of India I have little doubt. That it is still farther 
below what those requirements would spef'dily become 
were the economic duties ol government intelligently dis- 
charged IS an absolute certainty. I>ut it sufticicntlv serves 
as an illustration of the principles here set out, and will 
serve as a peg to hang the rest of our arguments upon. It 
pretends to no further validity. 

Assuming, then. Rs. 130,000,000 per annum to be the 
revenue derivable at present from the paper issues. l<-t us 
see first how such issues can best be m.icle aKCpiablc to the 
lountry before proceeding to inquire liow they can best be 
spent so as to )i<ld the largest returns in an tmnased 
demand Jor ytt larger i.'.nud. 

To secure the willing acceptance of a currency of jiaper 
rupees by the people ol India, issued in <»uch small sums as 
Rs. 130,000,000 a year, would be a very easy task for the 
Government. For out of its total revenue of over 
Rs. 1,000,000,000, Rs. 27*0,000,000, or more than one-fourth, 
is derived from land assessments. The offer, then, as a 
temporary inducement, of a small discount on all assess- 
ments paid in paper rupees* instead of silver coins, as well, 
of course, as their acceptance in discharge of all other 
tdxes, would create an eager demand amongst cultivators 
for this form of money, while such demand would insure 
its currency amongst merjchants and manufacturers, through 
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whose operations it is that money passes into circulation. 
Nor would such inducement need to be long continued, as the 
superior portability and convenience of paper money over 
metallic would speediiy insure acceptance for its own sake, 
always provided that its market vabic was maintained by a 
strict accordance of issues to the absorptive power of the people. 

It is, of course, obvious that the currency here advocated 
is a purely national^ and not in any way an international, 
one. Neither the money units themselves nor their 
material would possess any purchasing .power outside the 
limits of their monetary validity. By many this will be 
regarded as a serious disadvantage, but when the true 
purposes of a currency are better understood it will be 
recogni.sed as one of its chief merits, for the conception of 
a universal international currency is nothing but a money- 
lender’s millennium, which, how’ever profitable to the usurer, 
is eventually fatal to the prosperity of every other class. 
Internationality in money substitutes, for the ble.ssing of a 
fair exchange of diverse labour products between nations, 
the desolating curse of a competition for identical money 
units in which members of the most advanced civilizations, 
handicapped b}' tlu-ir own advantages, are forced to accept 
the same prices as satisfy their least advanced, or even 
most barbarou.s, competitors. Internationality in money is, 
indeed, necessarily fat.d to reciprocity in trade, and has no 
other merit than that of enabling the owners of idle 
deposits to extract from foreigners a rate of interest higher 
than is obtainable at home, and so escape from the other- 
wise unavoidable obligation of promoting the industries and 
commerce of their own country. 

3. The Expenditure of Nexo Issues upon the Provision 
(a) of Transport Facilities for'Meru'luznfs, (b) of Irriga- 
tion and Drainage Facilities for Cultivators. 

{a) Transport Facilities for Merchants . — We have already 
explained* that the principal means by which any Govern- 
ment can induce its cultivators to raise larger, surpluses of 

c 2 
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food for the support of a growings urban population is to 
enaUe merchants to bring manufactures more cheaply 
within their reach, since the desire to possess themselves 
of such manufactures is the great motor power that impels 
cultivators to raise the increased food surpluses necessary 
to buy them; while the principal means whereby any 
Government can enable merchants to sell manufactures 
more cheaply in any given market is /o provide them with 
constantly increasing facilities for transport. This, there- 
fore, was shown to be the second great economic duty of 
every progressive Government, the first being the main- 
tenance of stability, on an average, in the price of food. 

Happily, however, the perlormance of this latter duty 
itself provides ample means for a discharge of the former : 
for the new issues of money necessary to maintain the price 
of food in markets can most directly and certainly accom- 
plish this purpose by being put into circulation through the 
payment of xoages to an cvcr-groxoin^ army of Goi'crnmcnt 
engaged in constructing and maintaining increasing 
facilities for transport and communication of every kind, the 
number of employ ts so engagd bung dehrnnncd by the 
extent of the annnal issues of new currency tokens whiih 
provide thur xvai^es. 

Now, the extent of those issues when first undertaken 
we have estimated to amount to Ks. 130,000,000 a year. 
This sum, therefore, we may assume to be immediately 
available for expenditure on improved facilities for transport 
directly the Indian Government begins to discharge its two 
primary’ economic duties. 

The question now is, ‘How had this sum best be spent ? 
In addition to the pre.sent expenditure, or in relief of it? 
The answer does not admit of a doubt. Since, if added to 
the present expenditure, the gain to the country is just the 
amount of the addition, but if, while still devdced to the 
same purpose, it is deducted from it, the gain is just twice 
the addition ; for not only are all the benefits of* t^ new 
expenditure secured, bqt also relief from a coireSDondinfir 
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^ " amount of old taxation. 

Fron> which, then, of the several 

items of Indian expenditu 

re should the deduction be made ? 

I liope to show that to this question also there can be but 

r* one answer. 



Indian Expenditure for 1898-99. 

PoliticaL 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Army ... 

. 245,000,000 

• 

Administratic 

30,000,000 


Pensions 

I 7, 000^000 


Collection 

. 30,000,000 

'y rw^ rtnn 


Judicia 


Law and Polio 

82,ooo,occ 


Pensions 

6,000,00( 


Collection 

I nnn nnr 

r\r\r\ nrv 


A' rtViiftinL 


Railways 

. 2 50,000,000 


Irrigation, Navigation 

37,000,000 


Roads, Buildings, etc. 

60,000,000 


Post-Office, Telegrapl 

30,000,000 


Famine Relief 

. 10,000,000 


Interest 

. 30,000,000 


Pensions 

31,000,000 


Collection 

. 60,000,000 




nnn nnr 


Social. 


Educational 

. 16,000,000 


Ecclesiastical 

1,700,000, 


Medical 

. 1 6,000,000 


Scientific 

. * 5,300,000 


Pensions 

, 3,000,000 


Collection 

. 5 . 000.000 


' 


A *7 nnn nnn 


• 

975,000,000 

1 . Nb^, we must assume that this total 

expenditure *'of 

is made with a reasonable amoubt vd care 

,aiid. economy, and, that 

the Indian Governm^t, ; 
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sanctioning it, believes that no considerable item can be 

omitted, or even largely reduced, without immediate or 
ultimate detriment to the country. It is of no use, there- 
fore, for those who are not responsible for the Government 
to assert that this or that item can be curtailed or cut 
wholly away, for the only outcome of this attitude is flat 
contradiction by the party without executive power of that 
with it, and the consequently contemptuous disregard of 
the former’s ©pinions by the latter. The Government 
being completely masters of the situation, no reform can 
be effected without their consent and co-operation. It is. 
consequently, essential that both be secured, and, since it 
must be supposed that the great body of Indian officials 
have really the welfare of the country at heart, this task 
should not be difficult if a fairl) promising measure be 
placed before them which do<‘s not require too violent a 
rupture with all the traditions of the service. 'I'he schem<‘ 
here presented for their consideration would seem to entire!) 
fulfil these conditions, and so should have, when thoroughl) 
understood, a reasonable prospect of acci-ptance, for it 
inv'olves no immediate reduction in expenditure, though a 
very considerable one in taxation. It does not even re([uir« 
a redistribution of details, still less an) general change in 
policy — nothing more, indeed, than the accept.ince of .i 
present sum of Rs. 130,000.000 a jear as revenue, certain 
to be largely increased in the futun*, and obtained without 
taxation, in substitution of an ec^ual sum obtained by means 
of it, the payment of this sum to a particular bod) of men 
as wages, and thefr employment in a particular way. such 
payment effecting a corrtssjxSnding reduction in tax.ition, 
and such employment insuring a corresponding addition to 
the transport facilities of the State. 

Now, there is only one item, in all the .ibove details of 
expenditure, to the reduction of which this Rs. 130,000,000 
a year of taxless revenue can be applied that is capable of . 
yielding the above dual results. This item is the army ; 
for a free, contribution of. Rs. 1 30,000,000 a .year towards 
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its cost would reduce the burdon of its up-keep by exactly 
that sum, while the employment of the army itself or so 
much of it as it is found possible to utilize in this way, in 
the construction and maintenance of increasing facilities for 
transport, supplies the country with additional aids to pros- 
perity obtainable in no other way. 

To many it may appear a novel idea to employ an army 
in this economic way ; to others an impossible one that an 
army so employed could fulfil its primary political purpo.se 
of defence. But experience has proved that both these 
ideas are erroneous, for at present the Russians employ 
their soldiers largely in the work of railway construction, 
while in the past the Roman Empire was mainly indebted 
to its legionaries for its magnificent system of roads. Nor 
does devotion to such works detract from the soldierly 
capacity of troops ; on the contrary, especially under the 
conditions of modern warfare, where the spade has become 
such an essential accompaniment of the rifle, it would 
immensely increase it. Whoever has any practical 
actpiaintance with the training of soldiers must know 
how large a part of their time is now spent on drills 
which have no other purpose th.in to keep them out of 
mischief. But the hours, days, months and years so spent 
w’ould be of incalculable seivicc to the State if devoted to 
works of public utility instead of to useless and time-killing 
exercises. That officers and men so employed would 
require a higher rifte of pay that at present is more than 
probable, but even so the w’orks constructed in their 
now wasted hours would immeasurablyoutweigh any extra 
remuneration. Of course, sufficient time would still be 
devoted to the acquisition and maintenance' of military' 
efficiency, but no more than sufficipit, while the attainment 
of such efficiency might be hasterfed by its being made 
a prerequisite to the privilege of earning the higher pay 
bestowed on those engaged in public works. Under these 
circumstances regiments would deserve, and should be 
awarded, as much honour for the successful completion of 
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s(»ne great public work, such as the construction of an 
important canal or of a crop-saving reservoir, as if they 
took part in some notable battle, while assuredly the skill 
acquired in the former work would stand them In good 
stead when attacking a foe or defending themselves in the 
latter. It need hardly be said that, in reconciling the army 
itself to such reproductive employment, the greatest tact 
and discretion would need to be exercised, all compulsion 
being avoided— since neither officers nor men were enlisted 
for this purpose — but the strongest and most attractive 
inducements offered ; while these, if sufficiently strong, 
both as to honour and pay, would speedily, not merely 
reconcile all r,inks to such new occupation, but make it 
most eagerly coveted. 

By thus utilizing the vast but now wholly unproductive 
powers of the Indian Arm), no ground would be left for 
complaint as to its needless numbers or excessive cost. On 
the contrary, every ) ear would see these numbers increase 
to the satisfaction of all, the defensive powers oi the State 
being constantly augmented, not only with no additional 
cost to the countr), but with enormous economic gain. 
What this gain would amount to in mere money-saving 
may best be rcali.:cd by turning to the table of Indian 
Expenditure, and noting that the total cost of the army, of 
the pensions it gives rise to, and of collecting the .sums 
whjch provide such cost, umld gradually disappear as 
politual and unproductive expenditure provided by taxation^ 
to reappear as OtOnomic or reproductive expenditure pro- 
vided without any tdxation at.all. 

(6) Irrigation and Drainage Facilities for Culfwators.-— 
We have already sufficiently emphasized the necessity of 
providing transport facilitip for merchants as the only 
means of inducing cultivators to raise large $ur|duses of 
food for purchase. But where food for maintenance cannot 
be raised cbntinuously for lack of water, and yet there is a‘ 
laige^fopulation to support, a supply of this essentiai plainly 
becomes a prior requisite even to facilities for transport ; ^ 
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this is the condition of very large areas of even densely 
populated provinces in India. For it is plain that Culti- 
vators must be enabled to provide themselves with food for 
maintenance before they can produce surpluses for purchase. 
But when so provided, the surpluses that can be raised on 
irrigated land are many times larger than any that can be 
raised on unirrigated, and consequently such land can be 
let at much higher rents. But Indian experience has 
proved that neither can these rents be obtained nor wjll 
such increased surpluses be raised, even when water is 
provided, if markets be not brought within reach by 
increased facilities for transport. For in such a case food 
surpluses, even when raised, cannot be utilized by the 
cultivator. To secure the full economic benefits of irriga- 
tion, therefore, navigation, or other transport facilities, must 
be made an accompaniment of irrigation ; that is, if roads 
or railways are not available, the irrigation canals conveying 
the water-supply must be made available for navigation as 
well. But when this is done the economic benefits secured 
far exceed any resulting from the single supply of facilities 
either for transport or for irrigation. Thus, by the provision 
of irrigation canals available also for navigation the largest 
possible returns are obtained from any expenditure of 
money. For not only can a much larger population be 
sustained on any given area when irrigated, but ample 
inducement is provided to each cultivator, by the proximity 
of a market, to ’utilize to the utmost the enormous increase 
in the productive powers of the soil. 

In this way, and in this way only, can the present 
pressing economic needs of India be met. For now 
millions of her people are kept in such hopeless poverty as 
leaves them ever on the borders *of actual starvation for 
Isick of two essentials — water for irrigation and cheaper 
facilities for transport — ^and both of these essentials are 
offered free of cost through the proposals here set out fof 
tl^t just regulation of the currency and the economic em- 
ployineiit of the army. 
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By this means of obtaining money and this means ' 
of expending it, all controversy is avoided as to the 
present excessive expenditure on railways, amounting to 
Rs. 250,000,000 a jear, and the insufficient expenditure on 
irrigation and navigation, amounting together to no more 
than Rs. 3".ooo,ooo a year ; for the latter item would be 
immediateU increased by an annual expenditure of 
Rs. 130,000.000, alvsays tending to increase, while no 
necessity wool 1 arise for a reduction in the former. Nor 
would the Goxtrnment attempt to deri\e revenue from 
the works so constructed other than what was obtained 
from the first letting of the irrigated land. The use of the 
canals should be absolutely free, thi gain to the State 
coming solely from t/u com/an//] nufiastd donand for 
lai^ir of nomy necessitated l)\ giow'th in tin 

numbers and impro\ement in the prosperit\ of the people 

The annual e.xpcnditure ol an extra Rs 130,000,000 
upon works of irrigation and navigation -expended, more- 
over, without <uiy thought of direct monetary returns, 
so that the quistion, ‘‘Will it p.i\ the St.ui ^ need nentr 
be asked, but onh ‘‘Will it save th( peojile ?’ -would 
sp<‘edily changi the fac< of Indii, making what is now too 
often a desert blossom as the rose, and man) bladt s of 
grass grow where now so frequentl) then are none at all 
For the water-siqiply of India is amph for all her requirt - 
ments, it only rtquiring to be diverted from her rivers, 
stored up from her rainfall, and distributed where needed 
over her fields, to securt such an abundance of food as 

0 

shall leave no single human being wanting it. But this 
happy state of things' cannot be realized except the 
money-lender’s grip be loosened from the throat of the 
cultivators, since, failing this, no matter how much his 
surroundings are imijroved, he himself must remain a 
miserable debtor delivered over to the cruel mercies of his 
tbrmentor.* This necessity for releasing the cultivator 
from his present bondage brings us to the last suggestion 
on our programme. 
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4. The Relief of Agricultural Indebtedness and Promotion 
of Industrial Development. 

Dirt is said to be simply matter in the wrong place. 
But this definition avails nothing unless the matter is 
removed from the wrong place, where it is destructive of 
life, and deposited in the right place, where, as a fertilizer, 
it becomes productive of food. Similarly, an Indian money- 
lender is nothing but a merchant in the wrong place. 
Remove his present inducement to injure the community as 
a money-lender, and the law of self-preservation will compel 
him to turn his energies and business capacities to benefit- 
ing it as a merchant ; for he will find no other occupation 
open to him in which he can so easily obtain satisfactory 
returns upon his deposits, while his occupation as a 
merchant obliges him to stimulate industry by buying 
manufactures from wage-earners and selling them to 
customers. 

But, for the encouragement of manufacture, which is one 
of the great economic needs of India, dcpo<;its of money 
must be obtainable by mcrehants. Now, the greater part of 
all Indian deposits an* sunk in mortgages upon land or 
other advances to cultivators, while, as already pointed out. 
for their reaccumulation many years would be required. 
In present circumstances, therefore, no such industrial 
stimulus as is needed can be applied, since the necessary 
deposits are wartting. these being hung round the necks of 
Indian cultivators much as was the dead albatross round 
that of the Ancient Mariner. What, then, can be done ? 
The situation suggests the ansVer*: Let the Government 
e'Cpay in paper rupees to the money-lender his othemvise lost 
deposits. Let it free the cultivator from his present burden 
of interest, and devote whatever 'annual sum it is thought 
advisable to require from him to the redemption of those 
notes. 

In this 'way the deposits needed to stimulate Indian 
industries' will be provided, and placed in the hands of the 
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only men who can everywhere apply this stimulus- with 
advantage. At the same time, the crushing pressure of 
ruinous annual exactions would be removed from cultivators, 
and no larger sums required from them than they could 
reasonably meet. Nor should this operation, vast as it 
doubtless would be, result in flooding the circulation with 
paper money. For the men who would thus recover their 
advances are not of the spendthrift type, but capable men 
of business whose incomes would depend upon the returns 
they could obtain from their investments, while such invest- 
ments must take the form, in the main, of purchases of 
manufactures for sale or of vehicles in which to transport 
them. Whatever the gross sum thus repaid to these men, 
but a very- small part of it could find its way into the circu- 
lation yearly. Much, indeed, might never reach it at all. 
but remain accumulated in private hoards, while the total of 
whatever was put into circulation would be largely reduced 
by thd yearly repayments of cultivators necessarily with- 
drawn from it. 

We have now completed our suggestions for the economic 
saKation of India, which suggestions wo briefly recapitulate 
here : 

Pas^ivi Measuki.s. 

1. Abstention of the Government from raising its assess- 
ments on sitting tenants. 

2. Refusal to enforce payment of raised rents for land- 
lords. , 

3. Abstention ffbm the collection of money-lenders’ loans. 

Active Mea.sl’res. , 

1. The creation of a national paper currency. 

2. The issue of this currency in quantities sufficient to 
maintain stability on an average in the price of food. 

3. The expenditure of these issues through pay to soldiers 
Engaged in the construction and maintenance of facilities for 
Walter transport and irrigation. 
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: 4.. The return of their loans io money-lenders, and the 
devotion of such moderate repayments as are required from 
cultivators to the discharge of these loans. 

I 

As these reforms are carried out, many others, no doubt, 
would suggest themselves, all tending to reduce thfe need 
for taxation and to increase the demand for new issues of 
money. So that even though the revenue receipts remained 
the same, the burden of taxation would he constantly 
lessened. 

Few of those who have the welfare of India at heart, and 
have made any study of her needs, but must recognise how 
completely these reforms would transform the condition of 
the country, and how enormously they would, add to its 
prosperity. Nor do any of them run counter to the customs 
of the people or to such educated economic opinion as has 
sought to ascertain the root principles of national prosperity. 
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THE CURRENCY POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA. 

Py a. Roi.kks. 

Bi i ORi' entering upon a discussion of this important but 
imperfectly understood subject, it is necessary to have a 
clear idea of the meaning of Exchange. 

Exchange, then, is a medium for remitting money from 
one country to another in payment for merchandise or for 
other purposes by means of paper credit, and thus saving 
the expense and trouble of sending bullion or cash or goods 
that will fetch cash in the market. It is thus a form of 
commodity the value of which is regulated by the r)rdinary 
laws of demand and supply, and does not regulate the value 
or price of other commodities. The value of the latter, or, 
in other words, the v.ash prico it viill fetch in th< market, 
depends on the demand for and supply of each of tlnmi 
under its owm jieculiar circumstances, the price of one not 
directly affecting the price of .mother. 7'he relative value 
of two commodities resolves itself on analysis into one of 
demand and suppK. Take, for example, that of the 
precious metals, golil and silver, which an* used for purj)oses 
of coinage by all civilized nations. There was nothing in 
their natural value as metals, except that the latter w’as 
more subject to oxitlization than the forme'r, and then*fore 
less useful for some purposes, to make one more desirable 
than the other ; but-when several of the foremost nations in 
the world, in consequence, probably, of increasing production 
of gold in Australia and elsewhere, bethought themselves 
of adopting it for their coinage in place of silver, the 
greater demand for the former and the less for the latter 
that resulted tended to raise the price of gold and lower 
that of silver. The quantity of silver required for coinage 
as the medium of the expression of value in thef parts of 
the world using gold as their standard thus diminishing,' 
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^ those that had a silver standard had, in payment for com- 
modifies taken from the former, to send a larger quantity 
of silver for what was valued in gold, and the value of the 
former in terms of the latter thus fell. India, a silver using 
country, had consequently to give more of its coinage in 
proportion when paying for commodities the value of which 
was measured in gold, although that of its own commodities 
in its own silver coinage remained as before. As the value 
of silver as measured by gold continued to fall,, the Govern- 
meiit of the country had to give more of its coinage to send 
home to England in order to meet its home charges payable 
in gold wherewith to obtain Bills of Exchange that would 
give it gold for that purpose. Its treasury was thus more 
and more depleted, and more and more money .had to be 
obtained in revenue to make up the deficiency. There was 
no knowing where this would end, and how much more 
might have to be expended in remitting the necessary funds 
if a limit was not placed to this. The device hit upon by 
an expert Commission for this purpose was to create an 
artificial deficiency of coined siher, so as to make it w'orth 
the w'hile of people remitting to India to pay more for the 
privilege of receiving money there in place of having to 
send bullion or goods wherewith to meet jiayments, or, in 
other w'ords, to raise the rate of exchange. The calcula- 
tion for this purpo.se had, of course, to be accurately made, 
in order not to make it more expensive or troublesome 
than the sending of, bullion or goods would have been*. 
The device was that of closing the mints in India and 
making coined silver scarcer, and thus \\ofth the while of 
remitters to pay more for it thati they would have for the 
coinage of silver bars into rupees, which was till then 
allowed on payment of the ordinary* mintage dues. The 
limit was fixed at a shilling and fourpqnce, or sixteen pence, 
per rupee in place of the nominal rate of twenty-four pence, 
the gold value that the rupee bore when the price. of silver* 
and gold was about the same. 

How has this^ affected the silver value of produce and 
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other things in India ? In our ojrinion, in no way whatever. ^ 
The rate of exchange does not depend on it, but on the 
demand of remitters for accommodation. Exchange adjusts 
itself, and if the rate to which the currency policy of Govern- 
ment forced it up by closing the mints had been too high 
considering all circumstances, that accommodation would 
not be made use of. It has nothing to do with the relative 
value of gold and silv'er, and consequently does not affect 
the price of , produce or other commodities in India, which 
is regulated by what these will fetch in the markets of the 
world. Mr. Jam^etjee N. Wadia, in a pamphlet lately pub- 
lished, has endeavoured to make out that it has the effect of 
lowering prices in India, maintaining that an Indian com- 
moditj. say wheat, although worth Rs. '21 for a pound 
sterling in England, only yields him 15 in India, because 
the value of the sovereign there is fixed at that sum at 
the exchange rate of is. 4d. the rujX'C. But the Rs. 21 
are the gold value of the goods: why should the pro- 
ducer not get whatever is the equivalent of this in silver 
rupees from the merchant who exports it ? We maintain 
that he does got it ; for if one merchant will not give what 
it is worth we may be certain that another will, else what 
would be the meaning and object of trade ? 

Mr. Pennington, in his letter published in the September 
number of the Imperial and Asiatu Quarterly, argues that 
whereas the producer would have received Rs. 20 before 
the exchange rate was raised for a pjound’s worth of 
w’heat at 20s. a quarter, he will now receive only Rs. 15. 
But what he sells is not a pound’s worth but Rs. 20 worth, 
and he will take care tp^get his Rs. 20 from the exporting 
merchant before he sells it, and not wait for the Rs. 15 
when the money is ren^itted to India ; if he himself exports 
it, he will take care to'get as much gold as wiH fetch him- 
his Rs. 20. He has, of course, to sell his produce in order 
,^to pay his assessment to the .State, but he will do so only 
,at such a price as will realize for him tte v^lue in^tfae 
market price of the world according to Indian duren 
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As Tor the assertion by Mr. W^dia that the State exacts 
from him 30 per cent, additional in taxation in a depreciated 
currency, the simple answer is that he pa>s the same 
number of rupees that he did before, and the value of those 
rupees remains as it was in the country. He has no occa- 
sion to send it out of the country in order to measure it 
against gold, nor does he do so. The rupees he pays to 
the State are the Indian rupees, and not a certain weight 
of silver which, when sent to England, i^ weighed for 
valuation against gold. The idea thqt the Indian tax- 
payer is being ruined because the State is exacting from 
him more than its lawful dues is thus a piece of simple 
imagination on his part. The method of argument by 
which he endeavours to prove his point is characteristically 
slipshod. The intrinsic gold value of the silver in a rupee 
being u.^d.. the taxpayer still has had to pay 16 pence 
(is. 4d.). which is the exchange and not the Indian value ; 
the taxpa)er, vi/ , the Indian rayaf, although he pays in 
India currenc), is said to pay the equivalent of English 
currency, or 30 per cent, more than he ought, which is 
absurd on the face of it. There is no limit to the 
absurdities into which men may be led through not under- 
standing the difference between the rupee as a com of 
legal tender in the country and as a representative of gold 
in the exchange when its equivalent in the latter is to be 
remitted to England. India is said (by Mr. Wadia) to havg 
paid 3,000,000 more than it ought to have paid, presum- 
ably by the difference in exchange between \ id. and is. 4d. 
the rupee, in consequence of the closing of the mints, on 
a sum which, not having his pamjihlet at hand to refer 
to, we cannot identify. Was it not to save loss by (ex- 
change that the rate was forced up ? The sum of 
;£’3,ooo,ooo must, it is said, be added to thb as the profit 
on the coinage of 17 crores of rupees, presumably because 
they were remitted and not issued, and thus caused «a loss 
to thii Indian Exchequer, the two losses together amounting 
tor Wj^iiions. Peduciin^r the hypothetical surplus df over 
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6 millions, to which, if it h^id not been for the famine, the 
surplus in the Indian Budget for 1899-1900 would have 
amounted according to Lord G. Hamilton’s Budget state- 
ment in Parliament, from this .^26,000,000 of loss, as the 
Budget for 1894-1895 was balanced when exchange was 
at 13 pence per rupee, it is said that it would have cost 
only about 5 crorcs for the remittance of 15.1, millions to 
England (?) instead of 25 crores, which it cost at 16 pence, 
a difference oi 25 crores, and it is asked where this hypo- 
thetical sum has gone. It may well be asked, considering 
that it never e.xisted. 

But the absurdity iloes not stop here. are supposed 

to be now paying the Services of India, inclusive of natives, 
about 22 crores of rupees at the <*xchange rate of 16 jience. 
which we are not, as w< pay them in silver rupees, and to 
be making them thus a present of 7 crores of rupi'es beyond 
their legitimate p<i\, three-fourths of which might as well 
be thrown into the Indian Ocean. If it existed, which we 
have shown it dc'-s not, it would certainly be enjoyed and 
not thrown away ; but .in attempt is made to show why the 
extra remuneration is really of no benefit to them by sa)ing 
that the i>urchasing power of the rupee has not undergone 
much change in India, where the members of those Services 
can spend their pay and buy no articles imported from 
Europe, for which they would have to p.iy their gold price. 
And yet, as it were for the very purpo.se of refuting his 
owm theory that we are paying the.se. 7 ciores when there 
is no call for us to do so, he quotes the case of a proposal 
made to reduce the pay of the Bombay mill hands, also 
paid in rupees, by 12.^ *per cent., on the plea that they were 
receiving money of enhanced value, which proposal was 
promptly refused, and the men went out on strike ! On the 
other hand, by way of supporting his own idea, he asks 
if Government will still take 1,000 tolas of silver for 1,000 
’rupees of taxation. The reply is simple, for the latter 
'sum continues and will continue to be taken in 1,000 silver 
rupees. 
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It* would only weary the readers of this Review to go 
into further detailed arguments in refutation of Mr. Wadia’s 
assertions. What is called the currency policy of the 
Government of India — that is, closing the mints and thus 
making coined rupees less easily obtainable — was simply in 
order to remit at a cheaper rate the money required ‘to meet 
home charges. It has steadied the rate of exchange to 
about 16 pence the rupee, an immense advantage in render- 
ing trade less speculative, and has not inteefered with the 
v; lue of the rupee as the current coin in India itself, thus 
not imposing extra taxation on the people beyond what 
was necessary to maintain an equilibrium in the Indian 
Budget when the value of silver with reference to gold 
was continuously falling and making remittance to England 
more expensive, thus impoverishing the Indian Exchequer. 
Whether now that exchange has gone up and this taxa- 
tion is no longer necessary, as shown by the large surpluses 
shown for the last two years, it might be partly reduced, as 
we ourselves consider it might, is a question for the future 
which does not come within the scope of the present article. 

It is pitiable to see to what lengths a misunderstanding 
of the object of the Indian Government in its policy carries 
some people. The London correspondent of the Hindu, 
a tri- weekly Anglo-Indian paper published in Madras, on 
August 22 heads a letter with the title “A Craven Sub- 
mission to Manifest Wrong,” and quotes with approval 
Mr. Wadia’s vjews^ as understood by the IVcstcru Daily 
Mercury, an English newspaper, to the effect that the 
policy referred to, although it has relieved “the Government, 
has beggared the poverty-stricken peasant and handi- 
capped Indian industries in their export trade to China and 
other countries. In support of this it repeats Mr. Wadia’s 
statement that for every rupee of* taxation 16 pence are in 
reality taken in place of ii^d. ; that is, that the value of 
the artificially enhanced rupee is exacted in p\ace of the 
intrinsic yalue of the silver in it as measured in gold. This 
we have .shown above is not the case, for the rupee is still 

D 2 
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the coin in which taxation ts levied, and its value, except 
with regard to articles of luxury imported from Europe, 
remains lor all other articles as it was before. This is the 
manifest wrong, a wrong that has no existence in fact, 
to which Indians cravenly submit. With regaid to this 
manifest wrong, the London correspondent of the Hindu, 
evidently a native of India, sajs there is a way out of 
the cruel position in which the people of India find them- 
selves, a way that would not only take from agriculture 
and trade the heavy burden now' imposed on it (i/V), but 
would also provide most admirable means of revivifying the 
industries of the Empire. We shall wait for his exposition 
1 should like to supplement these remarks by a few 
observations on the paper read 1)> Mr. Elliot before the 
East India Association on " The Economical Effects of 
Recent Indian ( urrenc) Legislation and the discussion that 
followed the reading. It appears to me that Mr Elliot 
unnecessaril) laboured his proposal that the coffee and 
other industries of India were not in a prosperous con- 
dition, for the point is admitted on all hands, but any 
proof in his endea\our to conmet that condition with 
the currenc) hgislation was conspicuous h) its absence 
The onlj assertion connected with the subject was when he 
stated, on the authority of someone whom he called an 
able and well-informed correspondent in Baroda, that the 
policy had caused the producers of cotton to get fewer 
rupees for their produce, I have endeavoured to .show 
above that the loss of an) producer who may have thus 
suffered was due»to the price of that produce having fallen 
in the markets of the^ world, and not to any currency 
legislation that forced up the rate of exchange. In the 
case of coffee there can be no doubt of the correctness of 

* i 

Lord Curzon’.s assertion* that the fall in price was due to 
over-production. 

. I was astonished to hear from Sir R, Giffen in the course 
qf the discussion that the currency legislation had, if •! 
npdeiMood rightly the meaning of what he said, forced tip 
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the value of the Indian currency, and this notwithstanding 
that in the course of his remarks he acknowledged that the 
value of the rupee in India was as great as ever ; in fact, 
al another speaker remarked, its value for many years 
past had been more stable than that of a sovereign in 
England. I maintain that it has not done anything of the 
kind, and that it has only obliged the person remitting 
money to India to pay more for the accommodation by 
wiich he receives money there by means of Treasury 
drafts, thus saving the cost of sending cash or bullion, than 
he would otherwise have done, and saving per contra the 
Indian Exchequer a good deal of expense in sending money 
to England to pay for home charges. The value of the 
rupee as against gold has been altered, certainly, but only 
to such as have to deal in remittance of money from one 
country to the other ; and this does not affect the producer, 
who gets the gold value of what he or the exporting 
merchant sends out of India, according to its value in the 
markets of the world. The example that he gave of a man 
who, before the rate of exchange was forced up, could have 
obtained Rs. 10,000 by the sale of produce worth ;^500 
being obliged to sell what was worth in order to pro- 
<Iuce the same sum afterwards would apply to an exporting 
merchant who had already bought produce, but not to a 
producer who was about to sell that produce, for which he 
would, of course, obtain its gold value in so many extra 
rupees. 
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THE ECOXOMICAL EFFECTS OF RECENT 
INDIAN CCRRENCV LEGISLATION* 

IL Roiiui 11. I'lLioi. 

Loui» Cl K, ON loncludcti his Budget speech of March 2«S, 
1900. by saying that “ there are tuo great duties of Imperial 
statesmanship in India The first is Uj make all these 
millions of people, if possible happier, more contented, 
and more prosp<*rous tht second is to keep them and 
their property safe Up to June 26, 1803 (the date of the 
passing (^f the Currency Act), thost, objetts were as fully 
striven for as circumstances permitted but shili then 
causes ha\e been mitiatid which are cakulatfd to make 
the people less hap[>\ 1« ss cont« nied, and less prosperous, 
and their property, so f.ir from b* mg k('pt safe, has been 
and is being now most ckplorabl) ch t< norated *\nd )(t 
the rulers of India are as abk, its upright, as painstaking, 
and as eager to work for the gootl of tin. (ountr\ .is tin v 
e\er were W'hat. then, is th< e\j)lanation of this l.ipse ^ 
It is that the rulers of Indi.i in the )e.ir 1S93 who were 
admirably (qualified to conduct those affairs with which a 
long experience had m.idc them thoroughl) acquainti d, 
resolved to reconstruct the currenc\ of India v ithout 
possessing the cpi.ilific.itions nec< ssar\ tc» <'n.ibi< them to 
judge as to what, if anything, should be done in the matter, 
and more especi.j,ll> to form a sound opinion as to the 
consequences of .my new' currency ]>olic) they might adopt. 
They had neither that world-wide experience of economical 
affairs w'hich is necessary for the formation of a sound 
judgment on such a subject, nor that imaginative power 
which in the case of some men can so largely supply the 
want of experience, and .still less had they that ratiocinative 
faculty which, as Newman puts it, enables a man to see at* 
a glance the ultimate result of a complicated problem. The 

* See the Proceedings of the East India Association elsewhere in this 
Revittt.’ for discussion on this paper. > 
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immediate cause of their action was a panic, arising from 
the fact that falling exchange increased the burden of home 
remittances, while their taxational resources could not be 
easily increased by any large amount. They imagined 
that silver might fall until it became of no more value than 
the sands of the sea, an expression that was commonly used 
when the panic was at its height, and which was known as 
“the sands of the sea” argument. Their state of feeling 
was echoed on this side by Lord George Hamilton, in his 
speech of June 7, [898, when he said that “ if the Govern- 
ment had stood still and had done nothing, they would 
gradually have drifted into a position in which they would 
not have been able to meet their obligations,” though 1 may 
observe in passing that he thereby indicated his approval 
of what the Times has well called “the quite ine.xcusable 
policy of tampering with the currency of a country in order 
to escape from financial difificulties.” The belief that some- 
thing must be done received a strong impetus from the fact 
that, if the policy which seemed best to the Government 
could be carried out, it would produce a stable rate of 
exchange, and this they thought would in itself cause a 
large Ilow of capital to India for the benefit of the people 
and to the ultimate financial welfare of the State. But 
what unfortunately they did not perceive was, that their 
method of creating a stable “exchange” at an artificially 
enhanced rate, which was liable to be still further enhanced 
at the will of the Government, instead of developing, would 
seriously injure the industries of the country, and thus at 
once diminish the means of emploj'ment and the rate of 
wages, results which have already* occurred in consequence 
of the currency measure. But although the Indian Govern- 
ment has brought about such serious results, we ought to be 
obliged to it for proving more clearly than it probably ever 
has been proved that there are few more dangerous people 
in the world than well-meaning, conscientious, and partially 
informed men who have been invested — as the Indian 
oligarchy of ’head officials have been — with, practically 
speaking, itresponsible power. This, no doubt, is but a 
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poor consolation for the evils they have caused, but it is 
the only one, and the recognition of this elementary political 
fact may possibly lead to some modification of the system 
of governing India that will act as a safeguard against 
rulers who act according to their lights, but who are never 
likely to see far enough ahead to prevent their excellent 
intentions running the vessel of the State into serious 
danger when it is taken into unfamiliar seas. 

And there Is another important point which has been 
rendered very clear since the passing of the Currency Act, 
and that is, that when an oligarchy of “offici.ils' like that 
which constitutes the Ciovernment — for the Houses of Par- 
liament never can he in effective touch with Indian affairs— - 
have once e.mbarked on an erroneous course, they siddom 
have the moral courage to rt cognise and endeav'our to 
remedy the e\ils caust*d by thf ir policj. t")!! th»* contrary, 
they strain every nerve to prove that they .ire right, and 
persistently .tUributf' the evils that h.ive ar».sen from iht'ir 
policy to any cause rather than th< ir own aulion, i thing 
they know they may th<‘ more eif«xiualls vlo in const'iiiumce 
of the general ignorance of Inrlian aif urs We .locordmgly 
find Mr. J. A Haines, ( ,i i , leiding the reader in the 
Soiicty of Journal to infer th.it the present tletline in 
coffee is owing to plant diseasi* and the prosp**rit) of trade 
in other produce than coffee , Lord ('ur/on attributing 
industrial difficulties to over-production ; while Lord tieorge 
Hamilton, as we shall see, boldly denieil the existence of 
any evils connected wdth Indian industries Let us iiu'csti- 
gate his assertions. • 

Lord George Hamilton (i-ide Tthia of July 15, 1902), in 
his reply to Sir Edward Sassoon, refused his request 
for an inquiry into the agricultural and industrial evils that 
have resulted from the ‘currency legislation on the grounds 
that no facts had been brought to his notice to show that 
aiiy such evils exist. Now. I was deputed by the coffee* 
planters of Southern India to represent their interests 
before the Fowler Committee, and I sent in a printed 
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Statement of the points I was prepared to prove as regards the 
evil effects of the legislation on Indian industries. Previous 
to seeing my statement the Committee expressed a wish to 
hear me, but after they saw it I was put off from time to 
time till the Committee closed its examination of witnesses, 
nor was my statement even alluded to in their report. 

I appealed to Lord George in good time for my evidence 
to be taken, showed him .the way in which the great 
interests I represented wore being shelved, and sent him a 
copy of my .statement, but he replied 'that he regretted 
what had occurred, but could not interfere with the Com- 
mittee. I subsequently repeatedly brought to his notice 
the facts of the decline of the coffee industry and its 
proximate cau.se, and did so publicly when I spoke at a 
meeting held at the Imperial Institute on March 17, 1900 
On that occasion neither Lord George, who presided, nor 
any of the speakers, attempted to controvert my state- 
ment as to the injurious effects of the legislation on all 
Indian industries which produced anything for export. I 
subsequently requested Lord George to grant me and one 
of our most influential planters an interview, in order that 
we might explain the very serious state of matters as 
regards our industry in consequence of the currency 
legislation ; but his mental attitude was evidently that of 
the British farmer who, when asked to listen to some 
proposals for the^ improvement of his farm, replied, “ What 
we knows we knows, and what we don’t know we don’t 
want to know,” and I am naturally led to this inference 
as his lordship preferred not to ojvn the receipt of my 
letter. 

Let us now consider the effect qf the measure on pro- 
ducers and their labourers,’ and .as illustrative cases take 
(1) the European and native plantations of Southern- 
India; (2) the tea-planters; (3) the cotton cultivators of. 
©iroda ; (4) the mill-owners of Bombay ; (5) the gold miners 
of Southern India ; lastly, let us consider the case of the 
^ Iplders of silver ornaments. As to the first, ray long 
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experience as a planter, liV'ing in a part of M)Sore where ^ 
native cofiee holdings are numerous, enables me to speak 
VN ith the confidence which is derived from the most direct 
sources of information. In 1890-91, b) a return prepared 
for me by the late Dew an, there were 60.’ I’'uropean and 
upwards of 27.000 nati\c holdings in th(‘ pro\ince. As 
regards the former, nearly all are moie or Itss itnolvetl in 
SI rious difficulties, some are abandoned, others partially so, 
and d large number would hiixe been abandoned had the) 

(the owners) not been m debt to the meicantile houses, who 
ha\e taken ovtr the estates and continue to work them as 
mortgagees in possession. As for the natne holilmgs, 
xer) few now e.xist, though the) still ligun as area under 
coHee in the returns. In the adjacent district of f ooig 
ot upwaids of 25 000 naiixe holdings hardl) aii) now t \ist, 
and the same is the case in Wxnaad, which lits to the 

4 

south of Coor^, xvhere m.ui) fiiK natixe plantations onci 
existed. The primaix cans* ot this gnat disaster is due 
to the decline in piicts owing to oxf r-production in other 
coffee-producing countius, th« (llicitiu or pioximatc 
cause — the last straw which lias bruk( n th< back ot the 
camel — is the currency legislation In otln r words, had it 
not been for the losses arising from this legislation, all the 
planters— natixe and European — could have tided over the 
period of over-production. To make the matter more 
dear to the uninitiated, the tollowing illustration ma) be 
useful. The farmers in England, like the planters in 
Mysore, are up to the neck in a se.i of over-production. 

Let us suppose that jthe .Gox ernment, b) some currency 
manipulation, were to decrease the receipts of the farmers 
by about 25 per cent., it is as certain that they would be 
ruined, as it is certain thfit their ruin would be due, not to 
over-production, but to the act of the Government. The 
.native planters were, as we hav'e seen, struggling in a sea 
of over-production. . The Government, by its currency 
legislation, reduced their receipts by about 25 per cent., 
and thereb) extinguished their property, and then would 
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have us believe, as has been asserted by the Viceroy, that 
over-production is the sole cause of ruin. But this is far 
from being all, for the measure has conferred such a bountj 
on our competitors that Brazilian and other foreign coffees 
are now being imported into India, and in increasing 
quantities. On these only a trilling import duty is charged. 
The competing countries who now export to India have 

thus all the advantages of free silver, while our Indian 

... 

coffee is produced under the depressing influence of an 
enhanced rate of exchange. It may be noted here that the 
taxation inflicted through the currencj legislation is much 
worse for producers than an income-tax of 25 per cent, or 
ii direct export lax of similar amount. In the case of the 
former the burden would, of course, rise and fall in pro- 
portion to the income and cease if there were none ; and in 
the case of the latter, if there were less to export there 
w'ould be less to pay. But the export tax levied through 
the action of the currenc) legislation has to be paid 
whethei there are or aie not profits, or whether there is 
much or little to export. It is, in fact, an addition of about 
25 per cent, to the working expenses of a concern, whether 
there are or are not profits from it. It is, therefore, the 
most injurious form of taxation that could be devised, and 
being an obstacle to industrial progress, and, consetjuently, 
a serious addition to famine producing causes, is ob\ iously 
as harmful to the people as it must ultimately be to the 
financial and general position of the Government. 

It seems hardly necessary to say anything further as to 
the evils of the currency legislation so far as the coffee 
industry is concerned, but it may be mentioned that at the 
annual meeting of the United Planters Association of 
Southern India, July, 1902; it vyas unanimousl) resolved 
that “ This Association, while yielding to none in its 
loyalty to the Government, desires that it be publicly, 
recorded that the fixing of the rupee at so high a rate as 
IS. 4d. ha^ been seriously detrimental to producers through- 
out India, and that it cannot regard the currency question 
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^ finally disposed of while a higher rate is liable to be. 
imposed.” As the merchants and agents in Southern 
India are largely concerned, both directly and- indirectly, 
with the planting industry, this resolution must be regarded 
as the opinion of the mercantile classes as well as that of 
the planters. 

As regards the labourers, it, is only necessary to .say that, 
of course, large numbers have been thrown out of employ-" 
ment, while in a large number of cases their wages have 
been reduced from 12}, to 30 per cent. All classes have 
naturally suffered along with them. When 1 this year 
visited, after a four years’ ab.sence, what was once the most 
prosperous part of India (the western border of Mysore), I 
was astonished at the change, though 1 had confidently 
predicted it in tS93. 1 be roads wen* de.serted, and all 

signs of the former prosperity had vanished. One of the 
oldest planters said to me, "The country i.s in ruins,” and 
that this ruin was owing to the currency policy all the 
planters are agreed. The late l^ewan made an effort to 
save the native planter.s by starting two coffee banks and 
advancing them 70 lakhs of rupees, b'rom the Dewan's 
recent address it appears that this sum has been so com- 
pletely lost that the only hope of recovering any portion of 
it lies in advancing further sums for the upkeep of the 
plantations on the security for which the 70 lakhs w'ere lent ; 
but, unless a reduction in the rate of exchange can be 
effected, it is certain that all the money advanced and to be 
advanced by the State will be lost. 

Turning now to th? tea-planters, it is necessary to do 
little more than quote the following passage from a 
memorial lately addressed to the V'iceroy, which was signed 
by 302 persons and firm.'} having under cultivation a total : 
of 380,604 acres. “ The closing of the Indian rriints,” says 
4his large body of memorialists, “and the subsequent 
advance of the Exchange to is. 4d. had an.^yerse eff^t 
ron the tea industry, and many tea Wtatps, which , with, 
|pw rat^ of exchange could have been wdrki^ 
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are not, as matters now stand, capable of earning sufficient 
to meet their outgoings, and must in time be abandoned 
unless some change in the conditions can be brought about.” 
We thus see that the Indian Government has, as in the case 
of coffee, been spreading ruin around, and maj be likened 
to the locust, which finds a paradise in its front and .leaves 
a desert in its rear. Mr. David Yule, Chairman of the 
Bank of Calcutta, when alkiding lately to the very low 
state of the tea industry', mentioned the case gf an estate — 
a going concern, which had probably cost 10,000 — being 
sold at Calcutta lor fS50. But it is useless to continue 
this branch of my subject, as it is so clear that industries 
hampered by a currency policy which indirectly taxes 
e.\ports by 25 per cent, can never thrive, and in the best 
of times must always be a more or less perilous condition 
Let us now briefly notice the effects of the currency 
policy on a Native State, and take Baroda, for instance. I 
have been told by an able and well informed correspondent 
there that the policy has been attended with loss and incon- 
venience to the cultivators, the officials, and the Govern- 
ment. As to the first, they, of course, shared the fate of 
all producers of articles of exi)ort by* getting fewer rupees 
for their cotton and other export produce, and in the course 
of six years were so reduced in circumstances that at the 
first touch of famine in 1899-1900 the Government relief 
works were crow ded ; the poverty of the Gu/erat culti Vtitors 
astonished the Bombay Government, as, not long ago. they 
were supposed to be in excellent economic condition. In 
consequence of the adoption of the British Trurrency in place 
,of the former native currency*, the cultivator, when he pays 
his labourers tw’o annas a day in the former instead of the 
latter, finds himself proportionately* poorer. The people 
have begun to take note of thfc /act that their silver 
ornaments have lost their former rupee value. As regards 
the cultivator, the sum of the matter is that his taxa» 
tion remains the same while his expenses are increased, 
and he gets fewer rupees for his produce for export, and 
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finds that the stored values he had in the shape silver 
ornaments (the poor man’s stocking) have largely fallen in 
value owing to the closing of the mints. Can we wonder, 
then, that the culti\ ator is now much less able to contend 
with famine and -scarcity than he was before the mints were 
closed My inform, int concludes his letter to me thus ; 
“The currency policy has beggared petty cultivators, 
ruined big proprietors, and created ill-feeling in the minds 
of the people owing to their knowledge of the f,ict th.u, by 
some Act uf Go\ernment. their silver ornaments have been 
rendered less valu.ible ” 

With reference to the Bombay mills, some are bold 
enough to asS( rt, just as Lonl Cur/on did when referring 
to the condition of the planUTs, that th<“ decline of the 
industry has muhing to do with the tiirreiuy measure, ind 
that over-pro luction is t!v gn .it cause of the cc ils tin- mill 
owners com{)lain of as arising from the ( urn nry iiolic). It 
IS, I need hanlK sa\. oerfeetK < vulent th.it tb(‘ mill-owncTs 
have suti'ered in common with all [(rodunrs .ind that tlx 
trade between India .md Ciiin.i has bten injund by the 
legislation, though to what eMcuit it is not now necessirj 
to inquire. 

When I turn to the gold-mines nf India. I .im able to sa\ 
that in the case of the M\sore gold mux s, from inform, ition 
specially supplit'd to me by ,in eminent firm of mining 
enginec-rs, a rise or fall in the e\ch.ing<* of id in the ruj^ee 
makes a difference in thegrotij) of min<*sthey are connected 
w’ith of, ^29, 250 13s .Sd. per annum, so th.it, making .in 
ample allowance' for pt r lontra advantages, the* undertaking 
in question can hardly bc' losing less th.in / 100,000 a )ear 
from the artificially enhanced exchange. It is a constant 
subject of remark that capital will not readily go to India — 
a complaint lately made in Calcutta by one who ought to 
know well, Mr. David Yule. That it does not go readily 
is not to be wondered at ; the wonder is that it goes at all. 
When I was in Bombay last spring a native merchant 
observed to me that the Government did not care a straw 
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for the Ryot or Indian industries, and from the refusal of 
the Government to inquire into the most widespread 
grievances of both the remark wis perfectly natural. 

Let us consider, lastly, the case of the holders of silver 
ornaments, and as the consequential results here are serious, 
it is advisable to treat the matter with some minuteness. 


We have it on the evidence (given before the Currency 
Committee) of Mr. F. C. Harrison, Accountant-General, 
Madras, that, previous to i<S93, every bit of ^silver in orna- 
ments of th.it metal had probably been a coin, or part of 
one, at some time of its existence. The reason of this is 


that the silversmiths who make the ornaments have no 


capital, and the person who desires them no confidence in 
buying bullion, as he might, and probably would, be 
cheated. He therefore hands rupees to the silversmith, 
who makes the ornaments in the presence of his employer 
for the time being, and is p.aid a certain fee for the work. 
In consequence of this practice it is possible to make an 
estimate in two wa)s of the probable amount of money 
melted down for the purpose of m.iking ornaments, and the 
first is that given b} Mr. Harrison in his evidence, which 
consists of estimating the imports of siher bullion, and then 
deducting the value required for coin in circulation. The 
b.'ilance will .show what must be held in ornaments or 
hoarded rupees Dut this method is not very satisfactory, 
as he says that the estim.ite of coin in circulation may be 
largely erroneous, ,and the probable proportion held -in 
ornaments and hoarded rupees must be a matter of conjec- 
ture. But what we are solely concerned Vith here is the 
probable amount of rupees melted down for ornaments, and 
I think we could have got much nearer to this if we had 
formed some estimate of the amount spent on them on the 
occasion of marriage. This I dkl to a certain extent when 
estimating (yide my “ Experiences of a Planter in hlysore,” 
London, 1871, vol. i., pp. 77-79) the progress of the country 
as evidenced by the increase of the sums spent on marriages, 
and the tables which were then prepared of the marriage 
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expenses of twenty-two different castes in Mysore are in- 
teresting and instructive, each item of expenditure being 
put down separately, and had the Government wished to 
ascertain the immense extent to which they were mulcting 
the people they might easilj hav e formed a fair estimate by 
making investigations on the same lines. It is impossible 
to give all the details here, but on estimating the amount 
spent on ornaments on the occasion of marriage, and 
adding a certain amount for ornanu pts made at other times, 
it seems i|uite impossible to estimate the total value of them 
at less than 300 crotes (Mr. Harrisons estimate is 250 
crores), or. say, 300 millions sterling, as for purchases in 
India we may assume that this estimate is sufficiently near 
the mark. 

The natives of India, then, went to bed on the night of June 
25* "ith a value in hand in tin* shapt of ornaments 
of about 3 CX) millions sterling, and went to bed the follow ing 
night minus at least one-h \lt of the values they held the day 
before. In otlu r words, the currencj measun* of June 26, 
ihy3. deprived the peojjk of about 130 millions sterling, 
equal at 12 [)er (< nt. - a modi rate nalue 1 ,ti of inteiest- 
to 1 8 millions sterling a ) < ar. The first effect of this serious 
confiscation was to make moniy much dear<*r to the jioot 
and needy, as ilu monc\-Ien('er.s. who had lent on the 
security of ornaments as being of the .same value as the 
rupees melted down to make the-m. could not recover 
threir capital, and, to m.ike up for their losses, raised their 
rate of interest. But the currtnc) measure, as we have 
seen in the case ’of the industries previously considered, of 
course fell with great severity on the classes tlie Govern- 
ment ought to have most carefully fostered. 

The Government, by .what w'as generally held to be a 
gross breach of good faith, then cut off about ooe-half of 
the values the people had reason to deem safely their own, 
and if, as Lord Curzon stated in his Budget ^ech,* one of 
tht great duties of Imperial statesmanship in India is to 
keep the people and their property safe,*' we tannot tpit* 
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gratulate the Government of f893 on their interpretation 
of the latter part of the duties in question And it must be 
remembered that these ornaments were not mere values, as 
it were, buried in the ground, and the second-hand value of 
which might be uncertain, Th^-y really were readily realiz- 
able securities of a certain fixed value, the equivalents of 
the rupees melted down to make them, and taking their 
place, just as mone) does, in the work and progress of the 
c( untry. All those who are familiar, as I am, from having 
lived amongst tlu* pf'ople, with the immense importance of 
small .imoLints of ca jutal when they fall into the hands of 
the pt asantr) and labounng classes, must at once see how 
this ervK 1 mulcting of thi* people must have affeettd the 
prospent) of the eountr) It will also recoil on the 
Governmi nt, and is doing so at this momt nt, as the 
melttd down rupei s wtre ntit onl) the poor mans stocking 
or s.ivings b.ink on which to rel) if mone) were required 
for m) obj( ct, but were regarded .is a reser\e, and. as we 
know w IS comnionl) usid to fall b ick on in times of 
scarcity or famine Hut the Government apparently cannot 
see that by injuring the jioor the) increase the demands of 
the peo[>le on the State in times of famine. 

As regards the produeeis of India, the leading points of 
the situ ition have thus been summarized b) a ver) able 
writi'r (i) The Government revenues gain b) the arti- 
ficial!) high value which has been given to the rupee. 
(2) This gain to reVenue is .1 loss to a portion of the com- 
munity. (3) The portion of the community which lose is 
that which buys rupees. (4) The prodljcing portion buys 
rupees, and therefore loses. (5) Its loss is equal at present 
to a loss that a 20 or 30 per cent, export tax would entail. 
(6) This tax on Indian production acts as a bounty in 
favour of competitory countries. 

To inquire as to what should be done in order to repair 
the injury inflicted on the holders of silver ornaments would 
carry me far beyond the limits of this paper. As regards 
the case of the* producers of India, the illustrations given 
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obviously lead to the coaclusion that; if ever Indian 
Industries are to prosper, as they might and should, the 
rate of exchange must be lowered ; in other words, the 
export tax imposed through the medium of the artificially 
enhanced rate of exchange must be reduced. The state of 
the finances is such that this relief can easily be carried 
out. Lord George Hamilton has publicly declared that 
part of the wonderful surplus reccntl) attained, and which 
seems certain lO continue in future )tars, should be devoted 
to the encouragement of Indian industries Hov\ can these 
be better encouraged than by rehe\ ing them of the heavy 
burden of that enhanced rate of exchange, which acts not 
only as a depressing cause to in lustnes in existence, hut 
as a deterrent to those who might otherwise be ready 
to embark in Indian enterprises'* Tlu produci rs should 
therefore ask for a leduction in tin rate of exchange, and, 
should thej be refused pra) for a thoroughly lepresentativf 
commission of inijuiry to sit in India It may be as well to 
point out here that in asking for a reduction in the rate of 
exchange producers would not be asking the Government 
to reverse its c urrency polic\ ( )n th« contrary, they 
would only be asking the Government to move on those 
lines it has dearly declared itself open to do should circum* 
stances demand a modification in the rat** of exchange , and 
I may remind you that it was authoritativ el\ stated before 
the Currency Committee that “ The Gov ernment did not 
bind itself to fix ts. gd as a permanent rate, nor any other 
rate for any fixed period of time.' I earnestly hope that 
those interested in the welfare of India may press this 
matter at once, as if so’me relief cannot be obtained now 
the difficulty of obtaining any relief of taxation in the 
future will be enormous', as the habitual extravagance of 
the Indian Government will soon swallow up any surplus, 
and in the course of time, and perhaps no very distant time 
.d!head, we* should find an outcry from the Indian officials 
tffir a further rise in the rate of exchange. And we mustt 
remember that the Indian officials are the Government, and 
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that it was their persistent agitation which created and 
maintained the true force of that movement which paved 
the way for the introduction of the currency legislation. 

But how are those who are, directly or indirectly, 
interested in India to obtain effective attention ,?• Lord 
George Hamilton, we must remember, is one of the type of 
ordinary English politicians, and their principle is to sit still 
till evils have arisen to an extraordinary height (as we know 
tc our cost at the present time especially), or till widely 
spread public demonstrations enfoi ce their attention. They 
regard mere paper efforts, if the> notice them at all, with a 
mildly sympathetic smile. This is a point which the pro- 
ducers of India are now beginning practically to recognise, 
and I am in a position to state that a movement has been 
initiated in Bo.nbay for the formation of a Currency Reform 
League, w'hich, I have no doubt, will soon be joined by all 
Europeans and all intelligent natives. A movement as 
regards currency reform has already been initiated by the 
Indian Congress, which has branches all over India. In 
the end all India will be firmly arraj ed against the Govern- 
ment on this question, and then the country will obtain 
effective attention. 

It is important to note here that an attempt has been 
made in the Indian press to play what I may call the 
“ disloyalty trick ” on the producers of India because they* 
propose to combine against the Gpvernment. In opposing 
the destructive currency policy of the Government the 
producers of India will be giving most decided evidence of 
their loyaltj' to the Crown and the people of England. 
They owe none to that small and fleeting body of perhaps 
a dozen officials who have unwittingly created and are con- 
tinuing to inflict on the people and jiroducers of India the 
immense losses, annoyances, and evils which have arisen 
from the currency legislation 

* Qne word further. There is an Eastern proverb which 
says: “Do not tell your secrets to your wife, nor trust 
an "enemy at any time,’* and producers must 
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recognisi^tbe 
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fact that, judging by the expericnice of the past, they are 
now engaged in a contest with a Government which, if it 
does grant an inquiry, will be careful to see that they are 
pre\ented from having either .i fairly constituted committee 
or a fair hearing. I'hough Indian landed interests w'ere, of 
course, chiefly concerned, not a single person directly or 
indirectly connectul with the land was called before the 
I lerschell Committee. Its \ erdiei in fa\ our of the Govern- 
ment was gi\cn in the teeth of the majority of the twenty- 
two witnesses examined, and whose opinions, from their 
character and position, wirt of gre<ii value. There were, 
indetd, only two indepemdent witmssos in f.ivoiir of the 
measure, and of th( m oea . 1 .im inforim d uii good authority, 
h.is since changed his opinions. ( )n tin Tow ler t'ommitu e 
Lord (leorge Hamilton stain d a majorii) of offu ills and 
e\-offi(ials, two of whom when in India hail taken an 
active jiart in urging thi .idopt'on of the nu.isun. The 
most urgent itpn si ntafonsof thi Civlon Goarmneni and 
people (their I urreiit) and circumstance being on ihi same 
footing as those of Imlii) taikd to obta.n a si at on the 
committee for .1 well-known Cevlun plantirfMr ( hristn ). 
and had he been apjiointed my ividtna loiild hardly have 
been suppressed. If, then, .i commission of inquiry to 
sit in India, and inainK composed of indejtendint and well 
•informed membirs, like my frnnd .Sir Robert Gillen, for 
instance, cannot be obtaini d the product rs of Indi.i should 
proceed with their agitation till effective .ittention is given 
to their grievances. 
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SAFEGUARDS FOR PURDAHNISHINS. 

B\ Cornelia Sorabii. 

Attention was drawn in the Times of September. 26 last, 
to the position of the piirdahmslnn or secluded lad) of 
India, and moic than one paper whose columns command 
attention either side of the water, has sincf discussed the 
problem. 

The difficulty is this There are in India both Hindu 
and Mohammedan women shut awa) in seclusion, parti) b) 
reason of their race, partly of their social position, and the 
tendency is- in those parts of the country where the 
custom of seclusion prevails (the North, North-Western 
Provinces or United Provinces, and the Native States of 
India) — to multiply the number of the secluded. A man 
(Hindu or Mohammedan) who has got on in the world 
will secludi his 1 idles — /.t., acquire the status of the purdah 
for his womankind - as an Englishman would acquire a 
c.iriiage or a countr) house. The women themselves like 
the new dignity , where thi (ustom has existed through 
many genenitions and centuries they demand its continuance. 
To ask some of these to relinquish the purdah would be 
like asking an English lad) to walk down a street, in the 
nude. 

The custom therefore exists, and is there to be reckoned 
W'ith. What does it impl) ? 

This: purdahnuhinb — w'e will cdnfine ourselves to 

widows and minors who have no legitimate and natural 
male protectors — owners of large landed properties, or 
heads of business concerns, or. guardians — /.i., rulers of 
States during the minority of their cjiildren — have practically 
to conduct all their business relations with the outside 
world, in the dark, and from behind closed doqrs. 

Their powers under their personal lau — that is, the law 
of their own race— are considerable. Certain property is 
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the Hindu woman’s inalienably ; in other property she has 
a life interest, with rights of enjoyment larger than those 
of an English tenant for life. She has also testamentary 
and contractual powers. And the Mohammedan law is 
even more favourable to women and their rights. When 
England began to make the laws of its Eastern Empire 
the dangers of the purdahnidnn\ position were at once 
recognised. The old Hindu law had given rights, but had 
not given safcpiard<t; and naturally so, for the Indian lady 
of Manu’s days was not secluded. Seclusion is an ingraft 
from Mohammedan custom, and dates but from the 
Mohammedan conquest of India. Engl.ind, then, gave the 
safeguards. Anyone dealing with a piirdahnuhin dealt 
with her at his peril , he dealt x^iih not in' (T her disability, 
just as he would were he dealing with an infant or lunatic, 
or other person in need of protection 

The history of the l.iw on this subject is interesting. 

1865; In I'iviuf Kuoioar v. IV Ta)Ur{2 W.R. 

307. and 4 W.R S6), a Ranee had exeti ted a bond giving 
Rs. 29,773 lor fets to her attorney Mr. TajliT. 

1S66 : In SooHdttr Koomant Dtbia and atlhr\ v. KiJion 
Lai Sent {5 W.R. 246), a Hindu woman signed a deed 
giving away her whole property to her phj.sitian. 

18^7 : In Rant Pcrdiad Mh:ier v. Rana Phnlputcc 
(7 W.R. 98), the purdahnishiii’y document was made in 
favour of her law agent or mukhtar. The plaintiffs in 
each case sought to lecovcr on the bonds. I'his led to an 
enunciation of the principle that “ the plaintiff was bound 
to show, be) ond all doubt, that the Ranee knew accurately 
what she was about, and that .she was acting advisedly and 
after, consultation with those best able to advise her.” 

1867 : And. this principle crystallLed into the wider one 
enunciated in Kanye Lai I Juhorce v. Kaminec Dabee^ a 
Calcutta case: “A Hindu purdah w 6 man isjsntitled to 
receive in this court that protection which the Court of 
Chancery in England always extends to the weak, ignorant, 
and^ iohrm, and as to those who, for any othef reason, are 
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specially likely to be imposed i^pon by the exertion of undue 
influence over them. The undue influence is presumed to 
have been exerted unless the contrary be shown. It is, there- 
fore, in all dealings with those persons who are so situated, 
always incumbent on the person who is interested in uphold- 
ing the transaction to show that its terms are fair and 
equitable " The most usual mode of discharging the onus 
is to show that the lady had good independent advice in 
the matter, and acted therein at arm’s length from the 
contracting party. 

1 868 : It was adopted in a later case, Roop Narain 
Singh V. Gujadhar Pershad Narain (9 W.R. 297) . “ Here 
in the case before us, the defendants, or their predecessors 
in title, dealt in regard to the purchase of. the mahals 
(houses), which are the subject of suit with a purdahnishin, 
and they also, at the same time, stood in the position of 
accounting parties to the person whom the lady represented, 
relative to the rents and profits derived by them from the 
same mahals. They are, therefore, for a double reason, 
under the obligation to show that their respective purchase 
transactions were fair and equitable. And 

1812: In Madras, in Chillummnl, a widow, v. George 
Garrow (2 Strange’s “Notes of Cases” 159). the brother 
of a Hindu widow, who was managing her affairs, had 
obtained endorsement of a company s promissory note. 
The question was, "Was it binding on her?” The court, 
m deciding in lav.our of the widow, observed that a court 
administering Hindu law must, to do justice, often inter- 
pose between a Hindu widow and hec acts, as did English 
courts with equity cases ; find *the judgment proceeds : 
“It might almost be laid down as a principle that the act 
of a native woman parting with her property, unless in the 
ordinary course of expenditure*, would be considered as one 
about which the court would always require to be satisfied 
, by something more than the mere evidence of its having 
been performed, however strong. 

1872 : In Gerish Chunder Lahoree v. Mustt Bhuggobutty 
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Dchia (13 Moor, Ind, App. 41Q) their Lordships of the 
Privy Council pointed out that “ this committee and the 
courts in India have always been careful to see that deeds 

4 

taken from purdah women have been fairly taken, that the 
pari) CM-iu/iu^ than ha^ been a fm agent, and duly in- 
formed of'iohat thi aa^ about. ’ 

The test is now fairni.\^ of luveiain, ,ind it would seem 
that this rule i^ enforctd [sirticiilarK in cases where a 
fiduciary relation ( \ists or may be presumed 

iS;; ■ Thus . Itghar Ah \. Ihlroos Ban > B .^um (I.L.R , 
3 Cal 324). where a pnrdahmdnn LuU [)rof'-sseil to execute 
a deed in Persian ishe knew no P('isian), transferrint; all 
her property to rtli^i.nis uses , and so 

1S81 Sudiiht Lai V. I///"/ Shiobarat Ko r iS L,R., 
Ind App 30), and man} mon Hut the Undeni\ of late 
)ears has iieen to d( dim to inliili'n with dteds print \ 
faih properlj execiuid 

We see th<-n, that, wlurr is in tl.i t arher (heisions tlu 
purdahnhhin was presum.ibh not on j'nr, notwithstand- 
iOjj her jural capacit\, in th< laU r (.isis tL furui^s o! tin 
bargain, and. Lit'-r still, t/n pinna facu far in e/ 1 Xiiutior 
of the deed has been the li st 

Thus far th< law- of tin Empire. Wh.it of tin purda- 
nahin ^ l)0'ssh( t justiie becaus* the l.uv hooks s ife- 
guard her’ Thf law reports answer that f|U(stion loo, 
but we will take our answer from High Court judges 
administering at present in India this safeguarding law 
Sajs the ffon. Mr.Judue Anteir Ah of thr Calcutta 
High Court: ‘‘That purdahniAiins labour undi r great 
difficulties in obtaining competent legal advice is beyond 
flue.stion ; it is also notorious that tin y are. often in the 
h.inds of unscrupulous ser.v.ints nr intere,sted advisers. Dis- 
inten'Stetl advice is often beyond their reach. It would, in 
my opinion, be a public boon if .1 qualified lady with a certain 
refognised \tatus rould be made to serve a.s the channel of 
communication between- them and the official world, and to 
advise them in their legal affairs, I think the State owes it to 
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their helpless position, which has been likened to that of 
infants, to provide sufficient safeguards against the frauds 
and chicanery of which they are at present so often the 
victims.” 

And the Hon. Mr. Justice Knox of the Allahabad Hiqh 
Court : “ I am fully satisfied that [purdahnishm owners of 
property] often are in great straits whene\er it may be 
necessary to have recourse to courts of justice There 
may be cases in which there are old family .servants who 
are staunch and faithful, few'er cases sti|] in which relations 
can be trusted. But I hold these cases to be exceptional 
1 know of mor( than one instance in which I am satisfied 
that the family agent or relation has been bought o\pr by 
the other side, and has played into their hands,”^ 

So the Hon. .Mr. fus/ui Blair, also of the Allahabad 
High Court “ During m\ ten gears’ judicial experience I 
am continually dealing with casts in which it is manifest 
that womtn h.ive been more or less rnbbt'd by their male 
rehitivcs. Yet the number of c.ises which are instituted by 
them to obtain redress is quite infinitesimal. There seems 
to exist betw'een them and the fountain of justice an almost 
insuperable bar.” 

And an ex-Indian Judge, and sometime Reader of Indian 
Law' at Oxford, so gnat an authorit) as Sir William 
Markby, confirms this “ The cases are, I am afraid, 
numerous in which women in India living in seclusion are 
surrounded b) persons who do not deal honestly by them, 
and, being only able to communicate w’ith the outer world 
through those selfsame [lersons, they 'arc practically 
helpless. That the evil exists . .. . is wholly beyond 
dispute." 

In short, no multiplication of laws can help those w'ho 
have practically no access to that w'hjch will put the law in 
motion. The safeguards exist sure enough ; the pickets 
are there. The difficulty is to get the purdahmliin inside, 
them. 

Or, look at it another way ; the anomaly is obvious. You 
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give a woman the rights ,of an adult person ; her physical 

position is that of an infant. Take, for instance, the 
widowed purdalinishin, owner of a life estate in property as 
large, it may be, as an English county. Shq is generally 
illiterate, even as regards her own vernacular. She_ may 
have • considerable business powers in embryo, and be 
possessed of sound practical qualities, or she may not. In 
effect it makes little difference, for, owing to the restrictions 
of the purdah, she has to act entirely, in reference to the 
management of her estate, through h(‘r (Indian) agent. He 
is her only door to the outside busin* ss world— /.r., he is 
practically (in the worst cases) in the i)osition of sole trustee 
to an infant of considerable property living under circum- 
stances where secrecy and concealment are the natural 
atmosphere The “ opportunity ” of darkness and seclusion 
is .ilways available. 

The danger )f this position of trust lies n iturally in the 
fact that thore is no one to u\ersee it. If tho trustee 
abu^e his trust it is ptimariiy and often solely through him- 
self that the woman must complain. 

Indeed, this “trustee has b« < n known to compel a 
transfer to hirns* If of almost .ill the pu>d<ihnisliin!> pro- 
prietary rights. The practice of signing blank documents 
is very common m the zenanas, and the purdah ms fnn has 
found, when it w'as too late, that he has e.'en been making 
her pay him rent tor living in her own house, so that 
time might run in his favour, and make possession doubly 
sure. 

Another woman's estate was m.Kle to finance her adver- 
sary’s actions against her -all of them absolutely without 
foundation — the “ trustee ” getting a heavy percentage for 
arranging these litigious dissipations. Another, a widow 
of eighteen (Native States case), succeeded under his will 
to <i life interest in her husband’s property. After her 
‘death the property was to be divided up among the enti/e 
“ community ” (pariah dogs and pigeons included). Every- 
one on the estate was interested, therefore, in Het* death ; 
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she was young and very healthy. The cliief residuary 
devisees, by arrangement with the trustee, after failing to 
put her out of life the usual way, presented an application 
in court praying that she be discharged from her executor- 
ship, and the estate taken away, on the ground that, if not 
mad, she was too impossibly immoral to be allowed • pro- 
prietary rights in her husband’s estate. 

The only person to represent the lady in court was the 
" trustee,” and he did not appear. 

If the woman could get her case to the courts the law 
would help her. but how is she to get it there ? Would" 
the “trustee” be likely to instruct counsel against himself? 
Could the woman — as could an Englishwoman under 
similar circumstances — call at the office of a male solicitor 
or advi.ser? Trui‘, she might, by the hand of some trusty 
servant, .send for counsel ; but he could not “see” her without 
the knowledge of her agent or “trustee,’ maybe only 
under his chaperonage, seldom unaccompanied by all the 
women of her household, and certainly never except 
through a curtain. 

What, too, of identity and absence of coercion under 
such limitations ? 

Indeed, the i)Osition of the woman is almost worse than 
it was before the law took her under its protection. For 
the fact that the law is in her favour gives her, in the eyes 
of the world, a fabse security, and helps the manager of her 
affairs — if he be rqguc — to take advantage of the dis- 
ability of his ward. For when advantage is so taken dis- 
honestly, it is not the purdahnishiu who is fo blame, but her 
intermediary. 

Another evil of the situation is that the outside world is 
chary of dealing with purdahnishitis; and insists on parti- 
cularly good terms if it does so deal, be,cause of the chance 
of avoidance. I mean — after a contract has been concluded 
and relied upon, or acted upon — it may be discovered that 
the purdaknishin was not a free agent, or had not been 
duly informed of the transaction, and advantage is taken of 
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her “disability” to render it null and void. This is one 
reason why a purdahnisbin estate seldom fetches its true 
price in the market. And this makes an a foriion reason 
for the invention of some remedv. 

To give the purdahnnhin competent legal advice would 
be not only to help her to her safeguards, but to .safeguard 
others in their dealings with her. It is to every honest 
p<*rson’s inter(‘st that she should be so helped. Hut how ^ 

It is true that help of a kind alread) exists. There is a 
collector or administrator whose dut) it is to attend to 
the complaints of such of the widowed owners of property 
as are wards of court. Hut such officer is a much over- 
worked official . it is not his sole dutv. he has a largf 
district, and comes within her geographical area but vldom 
—say once or twice a \e<u. At best he sees her under all 
the restrictions applicable to men qua men. .Moreo\ er 
the number of wards of court, though increasing yi arly, is 
limited, and the women who ha\e not even this outlet are 
naturally in greau r need 

One way might be to thiow open the pr.icti^ e o*" tin law 
to women in India m th< ocular wa\ t though the 
attempt has biea made to gain this concession, the,* courts 
still (with single exceptions in a p.irtiiular instance), close 
their doors. And there is ceriainb something to be s.iirl 
against opening a door b\ which all and sundry might enter 
in a country where intrigue is the normal atmosphere of 
certain Native .States and where tact is needed as much as 
knowledge and judgment. 

Another wdy might be thro2i}^h tin iXLCutivc. 'Idle 
woman who would help the purdahniJiiu must have some 
recognised labed and authority. If the courts will not give 
it (and it umy not be advisable that they should), could not 
the e.xecutive ? for their, machinery is already in motion. 
In the Court of Wards Department of the Government 
they have an officer, one of whose, duties it is to interview 
through the curtain the purdahnishin ward of court. Why 
not substitute a woman for a man in these cases ? 
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Ask of her a particularly good legal education, theoretical 
and i)ractical, let her be a nominee of the Government so 
that she might be a picked person in every way, and make 
her work under the direct control of the officer of the 
district. 

You w'ould thus have given her the authority and pro- 
tection which she needs for the difficult work of protecting 
those less fortun.ite than herself from unknown dangers and 
unconscious dishonesties. 

.\nd )ou would (*xtend her usefulness were you to allow: 
her to take private jjractice as well — to reach those 
w'omen unconnected with (}ovei nment, who are really in 
great( r need of h(dp, but who cannot (in the absence of the 
infriuiaturoi the courts of justice) be naiched’ except in 
ih's circuitous way. X.iturally, to these latter the adviser 
would go only if refjuisitioned. The combination of public 
and private work has its precedent in the position of the 
Government advocate, so that need not be a trouble. You 
int<*rlere with no custom c)r [jrejudice of the country — nay. 
rather jou conform to tli<- custom and practice of the 
purdah. 

And if we consider in detail the advantage of this woman 
adviser in a purdixhun^hin country, one wonders how she 
has been clone without, all this while. Not only, for 
instance, could she hear cc>mplaints from behind the purdah, 
but she could [irevent much causeless litigation. She could 
attest signatures, take evidence and oaths, help to examine 
purdahnishins in cases where examination is by com- 
mission, see to the registration of deed.s’, and compel fair- 
ness for both sides in the inception of contracts ; prevent the 
manufacture of those unnecessary and needlessly extravagant 
succession cases with their legends of '* children purchased 
in the bazaar,” and, in fact, by her very existence make life 
more tolerable to no small portion of His Imperial Majesty’s 
subjects. 

This, I say, is one way, and a comparatively easy way, of 
meeting the need. Where the chance of salaried work 
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is certain, women will be forthcoming for the work. What 
matters it of what nationality these may be as long as the 
required qualifications are fulfilled } 

English women have, ere this, learnt the languages and ' 
customs of the East, and Indian women have tackled its 
written lore and learnt to face its business requirements. 

Yet all that I would cmphasi/e i") that the need exists. 

It is for those to find a remedy who— albeit all uncon- ^ 
sciously and with the best intentions in the world — have 
helped to complicate the need 
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THE MONSOON OF 1902 . ITS ECONOMIC 

LESSONS. 

Bv AN Indian Correspondi-nt. 

The Indian monsoon of 1902 has come and ijone, but not 
without its lessons, and it is time to consider how far it 
resembled or differed from an ordinary rtonsoon, and 
whether it holds out any prospects of good monsoons in 
future years. 

About the end of Maj and the beginning of June 1002, 
there were signs of a normal and favourable monsoon 
Severe cyclones f)ccurred at Rangoon, Calcutta*. Bombay, 
and Karachi, bringing with them heavy rain to different 
parts of India. These conditions prevailed more or less 
till near the middle of June, and the peoplt were rejoiced in 
the prospect c>f a continuance of rain . but about this time 
— t.e., the middle of June- -the wind and the rain ceased 
practically all over India, and a period of drought with 
excessive heat followed, and continued very nearly to the 
end of the first w'eek of July, causing much damage to the 
seedlings. About July 5, however, the monsoon showed 
signs of revival, and during the second and third weeks of 
July there was more or less general rain in India, and the 
prospecjts were decidedly brighter ; but from about J uly 20 
to nearly August 20 there was a second drought. This 
second drought w'ds a period of intense an xit'ty, as the crops 
were fast withering aw'ay, and a serious famine seemed 
inevitable. Fortunately, the monsoon took another favour- 
able turn at the critical period, August 20, and there was 
general rain in India during the last week of August and 
the greater part of September, wdth disastrous Hoods in many 
parts of the country, and a .serious railway accident near 
Madras, in which nearly a whole train was lost* from the* 
giving way of a bridge, not unlike the Tay Bridge disaster 
of^ 1878. Briefly speaking, the monsoon of 1902 w'as erratic 
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anil characterized by cyclonic rains towards its beginning 
and its end, with two distinct periods of drought, the 
first ptriod being fioin about the middle of June to about 
Julj 5, and the second period from about July 20 to about 
August 20. 

Now in a noimal jear the monsoon conditions .ire some- 
what dilfi rent, and th< nailer m.i) be inti rested to know' 
whit a upic.il Indian monsoon is like. Taking liombay 
as out obsenation cintre, its rainfall being an index of the 
genual eharactir of the monsoon oitr .1 large jtortion of 
India, it ma) be said that th' sviuth-wcsi monsoon begins 
ibout the middle ot Jan*. Ik mg usualK ptiiediil by a low 
storms with teriitk tiopieal thunder and lightning, whteh 
must be heard and. sei n to bi pio[>er'\ appu iiatt d. Onei 
begun, the t..ins euntinue from thi middli nl June to \( t\ 
nearlj the end of Septi mbi t w ith <i ste id} souih wist wind, 
which Is at its hiight during lul} with iKC.i-iion d inter- 
missions of nun bat n< \ t ra prolongi d dioaghl ot two w( eks 
or more .is m tin monsoon ot 1002 

Su..h h.ivc betn t}j>c.il Indian monsoons m thi past, 
which, unlorlanatel} foi India, hau been ot 1 ii» )i irs con- 
spieuok.s b\ tht ir abs« ik« ind it is, I think, somiwb.il 
{jroblematii.il with wh.il legul.irit) 01 iri(^ularit) tin } will 
comt- in the futun . tho.igh it is iii \ i r sah to dogmatize on 
the subjf'ci of this .innual pin nonn non, whicli. .ipparentl), 
Is not ti\ed or dt lined b) .ais known natural laws or 
conditions M.in\ ol us haie doubtless heard of the sup- 
posed connictioii of the monsoon with sun-spots and with 
the early or late lall of snow on the Himtila)as, but the 
latest exponent of tlv' subject is Mr. Suii hffi of Bombay, 
who connects, not only the Indian monsoon, hut also rain 
.mil earthquakes in other parts of the world, with the position 
of the heavenly bodies in relation to the Earth. He talks 
of ctheric pressure between the planets and of our Earth 
passing ofitsicle and inside the lines of those pressures, and 
of certain positions being favourable, and others unfavourable, 
to rain. I must confess my inability to follow his line of 
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reasoning, but at the same time it is quite possible, if not 
probable, that Mr. Sutcliffe is on the right tack, for, if any 
influence of heavenly bodies exists on the rain, such 
influence would not be more wonderful than the influence of 
the moon on the rise and fall of tide‘>, and the Government of 
India might invite the attention of their astronomical experts 
in India to these subtle influences of the planetary bodies 
•with a view to verify or to refute Mr. Sutcliffe’s observations. 

For my own part, I think it is possible that, since 
nothing in Nature c.in stand still, a new* stage has arrived 
in the evolution of the Indian monsoon, and that during 
the next hundred years or so the rainfall may gradually 
become more and more scanty, and finally become a 
negligible (juantity, or cease altogether. This’ may be a 
mere idle sp<“Culation, but I think the deserts of Central 
.Asia furnish an object h-sson which it would not be right 
to ignore altogether. That intrepid traveller. Dr. Sven 
Hedin, who not long ago returned from Tibet and Eastern 
Turkestan after an exploration of nearly three 5 cars, has 
brought to light many interesting facts, from w'hich it will 
appear that certain parts, at least, of that inhospitable 
region w’ere once the home of an ancient civilization, with 
populous cities w’hich arc now', alas ' converted into deserts 
owing to the want of rain, and that these deserts are 
gradually growing in extent in a south-westerly direction. 
These facts may or may not have any bearing on the 
future climatic conditions of India, but the subject is one 
which cannot but be of interest to scientific men, and it 
is to be hoped that Dr. Hedin, who is himself an able 
scientist, wall, in the book it is reported he is going to 
publish, discuss this aspect of the question, and throw some 
light on it. 

Whatever may be the fate of India* in the near or distant 
future, it may, perhaps, be not altogether fruitless at this 
stage to study the statistics of rainfall for as many years 
past as -it piay be possible to obtain them, and to see 
whether the average rainfall of the country is increasing or 
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diminishing every year, or is stationary. Unfortunately, 
the figures for such a study have not been published, so far 
as I know. My suggestion is that the statistics of rainfall 
of some important rain stations in India, like Bombay, 
Poona, iXhmedabad. Jubbulpore, Allahabad, Calcutta, 
Lahore, Madras, Colombo, Rangoon, and some, others, may 
be collected for the last hundred years, if possible, and the 
a\erage of decades taken for the {)urpose of comparison. 
No harm can he done by their publication, \\hile--if the 
statistics hi such that some 'r(‘nt ral deductiojis ma\ be 
drawn from them -some good might rtsult. 

1 have so far confined my remarks to what is known as 
the “Indian monsoon.’ which in a normal war covers the 
period from the middle of June to the end of Septeml^er 
or, appro.ximately. thret and a half months. But, whih 
this period recei\es a larg<‘ share of [)ublic .utention, th( 
winter rains of India, which are only second in import.inc< 
to the monsoon rains, do not se( m to attr.ic t mucli gem r.il 
notice. These winter rains an much lighter in character, 
and are confinc'd chi( fl) to tla sul> llimida)an plains to the 
north of India, being usualh cointidt nt with a t.dl of snow 
on the mountain ian.,es. It is usualK during., I )ec('mbei 
and January that th< se rains come, and they an as 
essential for the unirrigated *• rabi " crops (wheat, barle) , 
grain, oil-seeds) as are the monsoon rains for the “kharif” 
crops (rice, jowar, bajri, m u/e) The importance of these 
rains maybe g iihered from the fact that 'the area under 
cultivation for wheat, according to the PiOfinr. .shrank 
from, roundl), 8,000,000 acres in 1900 to about 6,ooo,cxx» 
acres in 1901 in the Punjab alone, and, w-hat w'as worse, 
about half of this crop was not c'xpected to live ow'ing to 
the failure of these raihs. Not less lamentable was the 
fate, according to this«sarrie authorit), of the oil-sced crop 
during the past winter, and the loss to the cultivator and 
the Government must have been enormous. What wsis 
true of the Punjab was true of other districts depending 
upon these winter rains, though in varying .degrees. Thus, 
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the effects of the continued drought were also apparent in 
Gujerat, where the condition of the cultivator, or “ rayat,” 
as he is called, was truly deplorable, for, in addition to the 
drought, there was a veritable plague of rats and field-mice 
which devastated the fields, carrying away the seed grain 
before it could germinate. According to a graphic account 
given by a correspondent of the Pioneer, many trees died 
from this drought, while tanks and wells upon which the 
people dej^ended for the suppl) of drinking water were 
known to have dried up entirely, and there was something 
truly w'eird in his description of men going about at night 
with lanterns to their fields, and shooting the rodents 
with bows and arrows in vain efforts to sav<* their fields. 

In February l.isf I had predicted a general failure of 
monsoon in India in \C)02. and it', se([uel a general famine. 
I'ortunately for India, that prediction has not come true, 
and no one can rejoice over th.at hap[jy issue more than I 
do. Hut, from what I have alre.ul) said, it will appear to 
the thoughtful reader that the ( lenient of uncertaint) in an 
Indian monsoon, as well .is in the winter rains of India, is, 
if anything, increasing evert tear: and the student of 
Indian economics will, I think, agrte witli me in saying 
that, where Nature is so c.tpricious in her distribution of 
rainfall, the task of the Govi'rnment of India to bring 
happiness and prosperity to the m.isses of this country, who 
are poor agriculturists and l.ibourers on the field, is likewise 
becoming increaiJingly difficult every tear. 

The one lesson, then, we have to learn ffom our recent 
experience of Indian monsoons is that anything like con- 
fidence in our estimate of rainfall in ’future years should be 
avoided. Some peo[)le talk complacently of cycles of fat 
and lean years, but our recent experience does not lend 
much support to this vietv of mathematical precision, and 
he must indeed be a bold man who can say wdth con- 
fidence what the next year would be like, not to take a 
longer view. If these premises be correct, it would seem 
* Asiatic (^larferiy Revieto, April, 1902, pp. 403-406. 
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to be the obvious duty of the Government and th8 public 
of this country to husband their resources, and to be 
prepared for future contingencies, and a few remarks upon 
the present economic situation, its faults (if any), and their 
remedies, would, perhaps, not be out of place. This is a 
subject so vast, and withal so complicated, -that it Is not 
possible to go fully into it in the course of this article. Nor 
is it my intention to enter into any intricate calculations to 
show whether the agricultural or non-agricultural income 
per head of the Indian population is increasing or dccreas* 
ing ever)' year. Such hgures, so far as India is concerned, 
will never, 1 <im afiaid, conve) any profit.ible meaning. 
What, I think, is more important is to show that the present 
economic situation is not very satisfactory, and that there is 
room for impro\ ement in many directions. 1 shall, therefore, 
merely touch upon some ot the salient points w'hich of late 
have agitated the minds of the Gin-ernment and the public, 
and offer a few remarks where the) ma) seem to be necessary. 

And, first, since India is essentially an agricultur.d 
countr), where near!) four-fifths of the total population 
have to depend solely upon agriculture for bare existence. 
It will be obvious that the encouragement .ind improve- 
ment of agriculture should he thf' first duty of the (Govern- 
ment. It is needless to point out that in a country where 
the periodical monsoon and the winter rains cannot be 
depended upon, irrigation must be the chief item in the 
programme of public works. Now,* in 'India there are 
many valuable, irrigation works. In fact, India has some- 
thing to be proud about in this respect, for her irrigation 
officers have not only .served India, but have also served 
other countries, and notably Egypt, where the name of that 
distinguished engineer, Mr. Willcocks, will doubtless long 
be remembered. But it cannot be denied that much yet 
remains to be done. The extent of land for which irriga* 
n tion is available at present is calculated to be approximately 
, 20,000,000 acres, while the total acreage of land- in India 
' which could be cultivated is believed to be somewhere hear 
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i,ooo,c5oo,ocx> acres. R&ughly speaking, the proportion 
is as I to 50. It would seem, therefore, that irrigated land 
is as yet a mere fraction of the land which for agricultural 
'purposes would have to depend totally upon the rain. 
Lord Curzon, with his usual administrative foresight, has 
ordered a Commission to report upon the whole question of 
irrigation, and there is very little doubt the Commission 
will recommend a more extended use of irrigation, involving 
some large works and a great outlay of moAey, when the 
real difficulty will be the usual one of finding money. It 
may be noted, however, that, taking large and small irriga- 
tion works in India, the net profit on the outlay is well over 
6 per cent, per annum according to the latest official reports, 
an achievement of w'hich the (iovernment may well be 
proud, considering the general poverty of the country. If, 
therefore, there be no surplus available out of the annual 
Indian revenues to meet a capital outlay, let us hope the 
Government will see their way to borrowing the money in 
the open market at the cheapest rate, and start new- w orks 
at an early date, which maj pro\e not only protective and 
productive, but also be the means of emjiloyment of 
thousands of people who may be out of work owing to 
the present depressed state of agriculture. If wre are going 
to have a succession of bad years in future — and there is no 
saying what is in store for us — irrigation seems to hold out 
the best pros[ject of averting a serious economic crisis in 
the future history of’ the country. We have the history of 
Egypt to encourage us in the belief that, with extended 
irrigation will come increased prosperity to the country 
It has been argued in certain quarters that because there 
are no perennial streams or rivers in certain parts of India, 
or because the lands arc high and the sources of water at 
a considerably low'er level, thereforfe those parts cannot 
be irrigated. These are matters for irrigation experts to 
decide, and the Commission appointed by Lord Curzon 
iiriir doubtless take them into consideration. It may be 
Ijermissible, however, for a non-expert to 'refer in this place 
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to the “ Kazusa " system of boring for deep wells in Japan, 
as described by Mr. Norman in a recent publication, and to 
the experiments of Mr. Chatterton, of the Madras School of 
Arts, to utilize, by a pump worked by a small oil-engine, the 
almost unlimited supplies of subsoil water by enlarging and 
deepening existing wells in the country. I- may .also refer 
here to the ingenious idea, which is of American birth, I 
believe, of utilizing the heat of the sun for motive power to 
work the irrigation machinery — a solar motor, in fact, by 
which the rays of the sun are reflected from a series of 
powerful mirrors upon a metal cylinder filled with water, 
and the steam thus generated in the cylinder is utilized for 
working the irrigation machinery. According to a recent 
account, a solar motor has been actually set up and experi- 
mented upon in California, but with what practical results I 
do not know. If the idea be of any practical value. India 
is just the place where the solar motor should be tried, 
the heat of the sun here being very great, and often 
phenomenal, while it will cost nothing. 

The objections to the use of machinery of any kind in 
India — and those objections cannot be lightly brushed aside 
— are threefold in character, d'he first is the innate con- 
servatism of the people, who will not patronize an innova- 
tion in a hurry ; the second is the question of e.xpense, 
which would be prohibitive for the majority of Indian 
cultivators ; while the third is the general ignorance of the 
people and the want of technical skill in the u.se of 
machinery of even the simplest kind. These objections 
are real, but it would not be right, as a matter of principle, 
to admit that, becau.se there are difficulties in our way, they 
should not be met and overcome. No country in the world 
has made any economic progre.ss without some difficulties 
at the start; much less can India expect to make any. The 
average native of India is certainly a very conservative 
person, and slow to move in a new groove ; but show hrm 
a good thing, and a thing that will pay, and he tvill soon 
forget his conservatism. There are thousands of natives 
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to-day, of all shades and denominations, who wear English 
clothes and smoke cigars and cigarettes with the utmost 
nonchalance — a thing which their forefathers never knew. 
Perhaps more to the point is the history of the iron mills 
for crushing sugar-cane, which are now so extensively used 
in Bengal by the Indian cultivator. About a quarter of a 
ctmlury ago there was probably not a single Indian culti- 
v.itor who had ever seen or heard of these mills. The 
m il was introduced by a certain Europea’n zemindar in 
South liehar. The natives saw it, found it a good thing, 
and to-day there are thousands of these mills used by the 
natives, not onl) in Bengal, but also in (jther parts of the 
c<juntry ; while it is s.iid that those who cannot .ifford to 
hm will often hire one of these mills for use. 

As n'gards the objection of e\[)ense, it is true that the 
majority of c ultivators are poor and cannot afford machines ; 
but thi'H' is po\('rty in every country, and. if India has 
[lerhaps mon of it than othcT countries, it must not be 
suppexsed that there are no rich zemindars in India who 
can afford to bu) mtichinc's. It imi) be interesting in this 
connection to mention the name of an enlightened Indian 
landlord. Babu I lari Pnisad, of Dumraon, whose father, 
according to .1 Rangoon p.ip<‘r. received <l grant of 15,000 
acres of waste land in the 'Pongoo district from the Govern- 
ment in recognition of his services, and th(* son is now 
c ngaged in converting the jungle into an elegant farm with 
the aid of all sorts *of modern agricultur.d implements. It 
is men of this stamp that India particuliirly needs ac this 
stage of her economic history, and I doubt not they would 
be forthcoming in numbers if the Government would only 
attempt to approach them on the subject. In other 
countries it is the people who approach the Government, 
but in India the process will have* to be reversed, if the 
Government really wants to teach the people, who, as a 
rule, are an absolutely ignorant mass, and it is for their 
ignorance that they suffer. From another account lately 
published, it seems that the Central Provinces of India are 
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going ahead in a very laudable manner in the matter ol 
agricultural improvements, and that the native landlord: 
are setting a good example to the rest of India by sending 
their sons to the Government agricultural school attached 
to the Government farms at Nagpore, the headquarters ol 
the Central Provinces, where they learn how to use modern 
agricultural implements. 

Thus, it would s( em that neither conservatism nor poverty 
is an impassable b.irrier to progress, but the third objection, 
of the want of technical skill in the use of machinery, is not 
so easy of solution Technical education is still very back- 
ward in the country, and if any machinery e.vcept of the 
simplest kind, were to get out of order, th(“ cultivator, in 
nine cases out of ten, would not be able to gtl anythinjj 
done for it. For my part. 1 believe that, in districts where 
well irrigation is more generilly ajjplicable than irrigation 
by canals or rest rvoii s, the Persian-w heel sy stem of drawing 
water from wells is the one best suited to the country, pro- 
vided the zemindar could be induced to build a good deep 
well on his farm. This system, 1 believe, is largely in ust 
in Gujerat, and its advantage is that .1 continuous How 
of water can be obtained at a minimum co'-t, a pair ol 
bullocks being all that is necessary for working the Persian- 
wheel. At the civil headquarters of every district, a good 
deep well with a Persian-wheel fixed over it should be 
built by the Government in a convenient place (near the 
Collector's kutcherry), to serve as an object lesson to the 
people, and the Collector, who is the handy man of the 
district, should be instructed by the Government to teach 
the people of his districfhow to build a proper well and how 
to use the wheel. It should be his duty to make notes of 
all places within his di.strict where such wells and wheels 
would be useful, and to induce the people to build them, 
every facility being given in the matter of constructioa 
The Collector is the head of his district, whose authority and 
aid the people look up to in all matters, and there is nc 
^ doubt he can further the cause of irrigation wtdiin bii 
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district in the way I have alluded to, if he be in sympathy 
with the people and knows how to guide them. It is true 
that, under certain existing Acts, the Government lends 
money to the cultivator for building wells or buying seeds, 
and for such mercies the people ought to be thankful ; but 
until more active sympathy and solicitude in the welfare of 
the people entrusted to its care is shown by the Government, 
it is not likely, I think, there will be much economic pro- 
gress in India. As was pointed out lately* by a leading 
Calcutta paper, Except in the case of the cultivation of the 
poppy, in which it is especially interested, the only link that 
exists between the Government as landlord and the culti- 
vator as tenant is the machinerv it maintains for the asess- 
ment and collection of the land revenue, and in certain cases 
of water cesses.” It is greatly to be desired that the rela- 
tions between the Government as supreme landlord and the 
cultivator as tenant should be of a closer and more cordial 
character. 

Next to irrigation, as being the means of improvnng and 
encouraging agriculture, comes the question of railway con- 
struction in India. That railways have a most important 
share in the economic development of any country can 
scarcely be disputed, and it would be churlish to deny that 
India has benefited by her railways. There is, I think, 
very little doubt that the 25,000 miles of railway which 
exist in India to-day, and w'hich promise to be about 
30,000 miles in the course of a decade, have been the 
means of developing the many resources of the country, 
of fostering its trade and agriculture, of increasing its 
military strength, of mitigating’the worst terrors of famine 
by the timely distribution of food in famine areas, and last, 
but not least, of a general education for the people, apart 
from the mere facilities of travelling which railways must 
give to any country. But, unfortunately, these Indian 
railways, with a very few exceptions, have not so faf 
proved .to be successful commercial undertakings, but. on 
the contrary, have been worked at a great loss, and in that 
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limited sense in.iy be considered to be a burden to the 
general taxpayer. It is an index, I think, of the general 
poverty of the country that railways do not pay in India. 
From statistics published by the Government, it seem.sthat 
the total capital outlay on the Indian railways from the 
date 6f their first construction in 1S4S up to the, year 
iQOO was over /" 13^.000,000. while the total loss in 
working them exceeded ,^2^^000,000 within the same 
period, taking the rupee at its present value of Rs 15 to the 
su\ereign These ligun's cannot he considered s.uisfactors . 
<ind suggest haste and a \\ant of grasp in manipulating 
finance, though it is tail to staU* that tin liocernment ot 
Lord Cut 'on cannot he held k sponsible for uu mistakes 
made hy pF( \ lous Governnumts The r.uK\a\ (armngso) 
th<- current year (IU02) tor tin first six months are hilt 
a crore <if rupee s behind those of the* « orn spunding pt nod 
ot the previous jcsir, vhile the c urn nt .mini d loss in uoik- 
ing the li u‘s is cstim.itccl in round numbers .it .1 crore a 
vtar for \ears past .md it is dittu ult to s,i\ when tins 
annual deficit will stojj If, thirefon tin lailwiVi hi\»“ 
proved to h( .m economic g.iin in vinous w.ivs .is 
[Jr^\lousl) d< sc rihed, th< ) hive .ilso jirovid to hi .in 
economic loss in hard mom-v. tnd the cjiiestion im- 
mediately before Us is whetin r the con-itniction ot riilw.i)s 
should be c.irrii d on with the same tevirish h.isle in the 
future .IS in the past, n'g.irdh ss of wh.it they cost or what 
the) earn. A great man) ot tin se railwavs, ('speeiall\ in 
I’pper India f.icmg Afghanist.in, are str.ite gic railw.i)s built 
primarily for the defence of the Indian Innpire, and .i.s long 
as militar) considerations prevailed their construction was 
justifiable, for the first duty of .1 community evidently must 
be self-preserv'ation. But it would seem that the limit 
IS reached, or very nearly reached, of .strategic railways, 
and the (iovernment would do well to pay particular atten- 
tion to tht' purely commercial aspect of thest* undertakings, 
and to desist from building <iny line.s not likely to pay 
in the commercial sense. In the future economic develop- 
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ment of India, irrigation must take precedence of railways, 
for, while the former means an increased production of 
food, the latter would probably mean a financial burden on 
the country, and would retard progress instead of accelerat- 
ing it. To giv(‘ railways to India in her present state 
of health is like giving a sick man rich food which he 
cannot digest. For if the people die from want of food, 
as they have lately, and if agriculture should suffer from 
want of water, as it doubtless has lately,' the railways, 
it would seem, will have little to carry as passengers or 
ston-s, and must suffer in their turn from want of traffic. 
At the same time, it seems very desirable th.it the Govern- 
ment should offer ever) facility and induc(‘ment to 
caijitalists to build new lin<-.'> at liberal terms sliort ol any 
guaranteed interest on the outl.iy. What the. Government 
cannot do themselves let the public do, and let a dog-in- 
the-manger policy be a\oided. The (Question ol small- 
gauge feeder railw.iys to bring traffic to the main trunks is 
e)n(* of some import.ince to the country in its present condi- 
tion, and the general opinion seems to be that such railways 
will pa) commercially if judiciously selected : but for such 
consummation it is necessar) that the Government should 
avtnd all n*ticence or mystery, and should publish the 
results ol surveys, the probable cost, the probable earnings, 
the terms, and other matters of interest, to the would-be 
investor, or it is certain he will not come forward with his 
purse.' It must be remembered that it is chiefly with 
English capital that the Government can hope to e.xtend its 
railways, and, with the growth of the colonies and the 
growth of the Imperial sentiment, English capital is likely 
to divert more and more in future to the colonies, and 
notably to South Africa, where the climate for working, and 
perhaps the prospects of substantial dividends, are better 
than in India, The failure of some English engineering 
firms to supply one or two small-gauge railway' engines to 
the Indian Government for use in the Delhi Durbar camp, as 
recently published by the Pioneer., is a matter not 
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altogether without significance in connection with what 
I have said above. As an offset, by way of alluring 
the would-be investor, I may mention the satisfactory 
working of the Pondicherry railway as recently published 
by a Madras paper. Its ptmiancnt way is only about 
eight miles. In 1S97 the gross earnings amounted to, in 
round numbers, Rs. 36,000, working expenses Rs. 19,000, 
Four years later — ?.<•., in 1901 — the gross earnings were 
Rs, 60,000, working exf)enses Rs, 27,000, showing a profit 
of Rs 33,000, the di\idend declared for the year (1901) 
being 14 per cent, free of income-tax, while there was 
every pros[)ect of the lint laying double that amount 
in another fi\e years. Here, at least, we have a model 
railway in India, and there is no doubt that othtr 
similar lines would probably pa) eijually well. There is 
a great boom in Indian coal which is likely to continue 
for some time, and now is the time for the capitalist 
to build short lines to the collieries to bring the coal 
to the main lines. This will gi\e <i great stimulus to the 
coal industry of India, which is as \et in its infanc), and 
which undouhtedl) has a great futun* before it 

There are various other economic (jU'.stions upon which 
I should like to sa) soin(‘thmg. Imt must leave to a future 


occasion 
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THE CONFLICT IN MOROCCO. 

By Ion Pekdicvkis. 

Th.vnks to the presence, with the Sultan, of Mr. W. B. 
Harris, the correspondent of the London Times^ the English 
public has possibly been able to follow the late dramatic 
occurrences in the interior of Morocco more closely even 
tha 1 have the natives of the country itself, whSre information 
filters but slowly from one cii) to another, and where it is, 
moreover, so generally exaggerated and distorted that the 
gleaner, be he n.itive or European, is more likely to be 
deceived rather than enlightened. 

Mr. Harris, however, despite^ his adniirarble special 
qualifications, has given a more ojjtimistic impression than 
many who know the country equally well are disposed to 
endorse, and tven Mr. Harris’s own interesting account of 
the combat on November 3 near Tesa, between the Sultan’s 
forces, commanded by his uncle ^lulai El Kebir, and the 
irregular following of the Pretender to the Shereefian 
throne, known as Bu Hamar.i, shows that during the earlier 
part of the day the insurgents, who tveie the attacking 
party, had the better of the fight, and that it was only 
the artillery «ind maxims which ultimately saved the 
Sultan’s troops from defeat. 

Had the Imperial forces been compelled to fly, Fez 
and Mekinez would almost certainly have risen against 
Mulai Abd-el-Aziz, since it is most unfortunately true 
that the disaffection throughout the entire eastern half 
of Morocco is widespread and general. Indeed, it is an 
open secret that even about the Sultan himself many of his 
advisers and officials are resolutely opposed to the policy 
of reform to which the young Sultan has committed himself. 
Nor is it rash to assert that the course which most com- 
mands the sympathy of foreigners, and especially'of English 
sympathizers, is precisely the policy to which the natives, 
g|!¥eral}y, are most adverse. 
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Strange as it may seem, the natives are not so absolutely 
without cause for alarm as might seem on a merely super- 
ficial acquaintance with the conditions and circumstances of 
the case. 

To begin with, there is the natural jealousy inspired 
amongst the old Moorish party, both at Court and through- 
out the country generally, by the rapid rise to favour and 
power of the young \’i/ier Si Mehdi El Menebbi, who, it 
will be remembered, visited England last spring as an 
Imperial envoy in company with Kaid (now Sir Harry) 
Maclean. Second!) . there is the disapproval aroused by 
the extravagant outla\ entailed by these missions to London 
and lierlin, as well as thosi to l\iri-> and St. Petersburg, to 
which latter.cities Hen Suleiman was sent. Unfortunately, 
the purchase of the useless toys and innumerable articles of 
foreign luxury purchased during these ambass.idorial ex- 
peditions was fidlowed by continuous orders of similar 
character, by which, as a gem ral rule, only fori ign com- 
mission agents binefited. 'I’hus, the natiie merchants of 
P'ez and of Morocco cit) saw the treasuriis of the (jovern- 
ment being drained to satisfy tasti's and ncjuirtments for 
which they were allowed no opportunit) to later. 

It was feared, moreovi r. that I‘d Mem'bbi s exclusivel) 
English proclivities might pn)vok< the dangerous antagon- 
ism of other neighbours less bi nevolently disposed than 
England, whilst even England herself could not escape the 
suspicion in the minds of thi^ half savage Ar.ibs, the nomads 
who rove the plains, or the fiercer Herbers of the hills, that 
her favour migfit merely precede the advent of forces 
destined to deprive the Moors of that independence of 
which they make so poor a use, but for which, strange to 
say. most of them would-be quite willing to lay down their 
lives. Thus a variety of circumstances have conspired to 
expose the countr) to the most serious of all possible 
dangers — viz., a period of prolonged anarchy ; for were 
Abd-el-Aziz defeated there is no party in the country suffi- 
n ciently strong or united to organize a durable Government. 
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Even the disorders which have occurred near Tetuan, 
and here also at the very gates of Tangier, show what 
might be expected were the power now exercised by the 
Kaids, Bashas, or Ameers replaced by the consciousness 
that the troops at the command of these officers could not 
be depended upon to repel aggression or to maintain* order. 
True, neither foreigners nor their interests suffered during 
the late disturbances in our neighbourhood ; only native 
officials, or Jewish merchants, or muleteers were seized 
.ind tortured, or rncrcl) hdd .is ho'-t.iges against the release 
of tribesmen impriscjned in the towns owing to their 
refusal to sene on tlie llarka, c^r submit to other inilitaiy 
requisitions 

Although these so-called insurg<uits ma) ha\( suffered 
serious wrongs at tho hands of thur too fni^uentU cruel 
.ind unscrupulous officials, still, though suf'h prococations 
h.ive bi*en b\ no means confined to tlu jin stmt moment, 
\('t, during a residt lU'e of o\er thirt\ tears in the coiintrt, 
the writer has ne\cr known a single c.ibe where the 
peas.intry of the neighbouring \ ill.igt s hate dared to l.i) 
hands on e\en the most obnoxious .igents of the Basha of 
their respective districts, much less to seizt the offender in 
the very prestmee of the Basha himself, as occurred at tht 
village of Ain Asesh, not two hours from Tangier, on 
Xovember 4. The B.isha himself, upon the occasion in 
question, was obligcil to heat a hasty retn at, while his 
unfortunate K.ivd, Ivl Mechuar, was cruelly tortured tor 
forty-eight hours, ind his eyes burnt out with branding- 
irons ; nor was he rescued from the hands of his enemies 
and tormentors until the younger son of the Shereefa of 
Wazan secured the release of the unfortunate Abd el-Malak 
in exchange for the young Shereef’s promise that the four 
tribesmen (whose imprisonment *at Tangier had provoked 
this brutal and savage retaliation) should be released. 

. The impression caused by such an incident to ari 
observer like myself, to whom both the officials concerned 
and the perpetrators were alike equally well known, may 
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be imagmed. Certainly nothing could more clearly show 
w hat might have been expected had the belief entertained 
at the time by the population of the country about 
Tangier and Tetuan, to the effect that the Sultan’s 
authority, if not already destroyed, was at least trembling 
in the balance, proved correct. 

The most stnkinj; feature of the situation was the un- 
willingness of the natnes to believe that the Sultan's 
troops had reall} triumphed o\er his adtersary, though the 
ad\ersary in question was a man of more than doubtful 
antecedents, whom no one here.ibouts knew e\en by name. 
Nor had this individual e\er been seen b> anj of their 
acquaintances. )et such was the dislike to thtir lawful 
ruler, who" has shown himsclt in s man) wa)s to be 
animated b) the best and most benevoknt intentions, that 
it was enough lor an) claimant to raise the standard of 
revolt, for the subjects of Malai .\bd-e]-A/iz to belie\( not 
only in the Pretenders nnpro\ed claim toiojal dtsc< ni, but 
they also gave implicit credence to the wildest tales, 
affirming this charlatan s pn tensions as a miracle-monger 
ol the most preposterous description, 

Portunatel), the Sultan has thus far escaped the 
machinations of his multifarious ( m mu s and evil-wish( rs, 
but amongst the unfortunate consequences of the un- 
certainties of the hour is the economic disturbance which 
adds another evil element to the sitiution Not onl) has 
the cost of living increased to a sudden and alarming e.\tent, 
owing largely to the increased f.icilities for exportation 
allowed during the past few decades— -for which, however, 
the present ruler of Morocco is not responsible — but the 
unsafe condition of the roads now makes it difficult for 
merchants to forward to the markets of the interior various 
articles of import upon which the townspeople of the 
nearer cities have become accustomed to rely. Transport 
from Tangier to Tetuan by road has risen from half % 
dollar (Spanish currency ; say one and sixpence English) 
per kilogram to four dollars, while transport to Fejs, lately’ 
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quoted at five dollars per kilogram, has now risen to 
seventeen dollars. 

The fluctuations of Spanish silver further embarrass the 
merchant’s calculations, so that the markets throughout the 
Sultanate generally are gravely affected. Thus, notwith- 
standing the absence of any justification, yet these causes 
for general discontent also affect the loyalty of the tribes- 
men and the inhabitants of many a town and distant 
hamlet, to whom the question as to who reigns over them 
would otherwise be a matter of profound indifference. 

None of these reflections, however, should weigh with 
any true well-wisher of the country against the schemes for 
reform, towards which the majority of the natives whom 
one- meets seem so ill disposed. 

Morocco must, at any rate, readjust herself both 
intellectually, morally, <ind nititerially, or no government 
will be ])Ossil)le. She cannot now return to the condition 
of fifty or a hundred years ago. Times have changed, and 
this halting child of the past must march with the rest 
of us. 

The most desirable reform of all — that of the mental 
adjustment to the new order — seems, however, the most 
difficult to initiat(‘, as the l^lema — z.c.. the law and the 
priesthood, in whose hands is the education of the youth — 
are here, even as in more advanced countries, most 
desperately opposed to all change. 

II(;re, at fangier itself, there is an all-pervading sense 
of coming change. With the marked increase both of 
native born and foreign population, the town is rapidly 
extending, w'hilst the ancient ’thoroughfares, no longer 
adequate to the traffic, become not only more crow’ded and 
more horribly inconvenient, but seem actually to shrink 
and dwindle, until it becomes a serious problem on a 
market-day for a pedestrian to reach his destination. Yet 
thqre is no authority which can open wider avenues or 
deal with the accumulating difficulties of sanitation. 

Never were the foreign representatives so active as at 

THIRD SERIE.S. VOL. XV. G 
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present in their efforts to assure better local conditions, anc 
it is a pleasure to record the fact that even those amongsi 
the Diplomatic Corps who have hitherto shown little oi 
no interest m what may be described as municipal affairs — 
though this, by the way, is a term never employed at 
Tangier — have now apparently realized the absolute 
necessity of some effort to have the streets better paved 
and oftener swept, and, above all, to deal with the more 
complicated question of some system of adequate drainage 

Urgent appeaU ha\e been addressed by the various 
ministers and consuls both to householders and also to the 
Sultan himself, and it is to be hoped that these efforts may 
lead to some result, but until some general system of 
municipal 'tavation has been agreed uijun no real im- 
provement in the condition of the streets of I’.ingier can be 
realized 

Of course, rumour h<Te has b(v n rile of late concerning 
the alleged understanding betwun Engl.ind incl France 
regarding the Morocco question, but such questions cannot 
be discussed in ofticial circles — at least not here m 
Tangier, where all a\enu<s of information ire so carefully 
guarded that conversation must be contc nt to treat of 
nothing nearer than the Far East or the Pacific Isles. 
Still, even the humblest inhabitant of this motley town 
realizes that the neutralization of Tangier forms the basis 
of the passive agreement between the two great Powers 
more directly concerned in the Morocco question. 

If to this (ould 4>e added the inestimable advantage 
of being declared a free port, then might Tangier soon 
become a prosperous anH rapidly growing community ; 
for It is the gate city of a rich agricultural region, beyond 
which lie the unexplored mineral resources of the mighty 
Atlas range. 
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* THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS AT • 

HAMBURG. 

Bv PKorEShOR Dr. E. Montlt. 

The Thirteenth International Confjress of Orientalists was 
held at Hamburg from September 4 to September ib last, 
under the presidency of Pastepr Senior Dr. Hehrmann of 
Hamburg, the honorary presidency being conferred on 
Burgomaster Dr. iMonckeberg. The reception given to 
the members of the Congress, who were about 600 in 
number, by the city and Senate, was a brilliant one, and 
notwithstanding the changeable, and, at times, rainy weather 
that prevailed during our visit, the fetes proved very suc- 
cessful. It is our duty to the authorities and inhabitants of 
this great free city to give expression to our thanks for the 
liberal and cordial way in which we were received. 

The great majority of the members came from Germany ; 
the other countries best represented were France, England, 
the United .States, S\\ ii/erland, Italy, and Austria. With 
the e.xception of Egypt, Oriental countries were represented 
only by a few members.* 

It was an interesting incident, the holding of a Congress 
of Orientalists at Hamburg, which is a town possessing 
neither a university nor literati. It is true that it is a 
cosmopolitan city of 768,000 inhabitants whose intercourse 
with the countries of the East, the Far East, and Africa is 
great. From that point of view a meeting of Orientalists 
at Hamburg was admirably selected, for the purpose of 
dealing with colonial questions in their connection with 
Oriental subjects. As it will be remembered, this was so 
successfully brought about at the London Congress of 1891, 
organized by the late Dr. Leitner. The Colonial Congress 
which should have taken place at ’Berlin a short time after- 
wards unfortunately induced the Hamburg organizing com- 
mittee to suppress in its Congress the colonial section. 

* For the first time in the history of Oriental Congress, the Government 

of Ceylon Was reprei;ented, the official delegate being Zilon M. de Z. 
^ickjremasiQgbe, who read an intereating paper* on the progress of 
atebfeolQgipal reseatiffi in Ceylon.-— Ed. ' 
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This was a mistake ; a colonial section would have given 
to the Congress an originality which was completely wanting. 

The Congress was divided into eight sections : I. General 
Linguistics — Indo-I'-uropeun; II. India and Iran; III. Indo- 
China and Malaysia ; IV. Central Asia and the Far 
East f W Semitic Languages and Literatures ; VI. 'I'he 
Mussulman World : \'1I. Egyptian and African Languages , 
\’III. Relations of the East with the W’est. 

The general sittings. a.s also those of several sections, 
were held at the Conrerthaus in the I’aiili (juarter, as there 
only was to be found, in this large cit) , a hall sufficiently 
spacious for such meetings. St'ver.il sections h.id to meet 
in buildings at a great distanct* frfim the ( 'oncerth.ius. so 
much so that it was difficult to attend several at one time. 
This proved to be ver\ inconvenient, and showed a want of 
foresight in point ot organi/ation. 

I shall give hut a lirief notice of some of the principal 
papers read. If I have omitted to mention some imporl.int 
ones, it is due to the circumstance to winch 1 ha\e just 
alluded. Moreover, the pn seining of .i g( in ml \iew con- 
cerning the operations of the \ .irimis sei lions w.is in no w.t\ 
facilitated by publisheil biilh tins. In conieijuenci ol a 
regn*ttable decision, the secretarii s of sections w( re s.iiisfied 
by indicating merely thi titles ol tlu* diflerent pajw'rs. 
Since the beginning of the ( ongresses this is the first time 
such meagre reports havi been Issued. In fact, the bulletins 
are but a very incomjdete account ol the sittings. Nothing 
would have been easicT than to haw ask(;d < ach spe.ikerfor 
a short summary of lu's speech, as was the custom adopted 
in preceding Congresses. ' Hut, as will be seen farther on, 
the Congress of Hamburg has oliviously deviated from the 
path followed by former ones, and with little advantage. 

SrcTiox II.: /ndia and Iran. — Lehmann has thrown 
much light on one of the most difficult problems of Oriental 
ethnography -namely, the history of the migrations of the 
Thracians, .Artnenians, and Iranians. Hardy submitted 
some notes on the enlarged text of Mahuwansa, contained 
in^a Cambodian manuscript. In consequence of this com- 
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munication the section passed the following resolution : 
“ That this section having understood that the publication 
of a scries of critical editions of historical documents relating 
to Ceylon is under the consideration of the Government of 
that colony, desires to express the earnest hope that the 
proposal will he carried out, an edition of the Mah.iwansa 
being an especially pressing desideratum." Foucher read 
a paper on the l-rench school of the Far East. The 
secti )n expressed its congratulations to the Government of 
Indo-China for this found, ition, and lor the works published 
by the school. Stein n lated, in <ui extremely graphical 
manner, the very interesting journey of exploration which 
he made in Chinese 'kurkestan. This communication was 
one of the most important made to thi* Congress. The 
combined Indian, Centr.d Asian, and b'ar E,istern sections 
expressed their thanks to the Ciovernment of India for the 
great eiuounigement it had extended to ( )riental lixirning 
aiui research by granting to Dr, Stem the necessary leisure 
and means for the prosecution of his recent (‘xjilorations in 
Eastern Turkestan. Kuhn explained the progress of the 
work “ INIanual of lndo-Ar\an IJibliogr.iphy,” by Kuhn and 
Scherman. Schroc'der produced a jdan of a critical edition 
of the text of the Mah.dih.irata. Pulle exhibited the* ancient 
c.irtograjih) of India. The* Icxirned [irofessor showed the 
• audience .i wry line collection of maps of the Middle Ages, 
brought together with much trouble, and of great interest 
for the study of India, khe Congress resolved th,it the 
necessary resources be jdaced at the disposal of the author 
in order to enable him to publish his valuable collection. 
Also an interesting paper by L. C. Cas,irtelli on ‘‘ The 
Literary Activity of the P.irsis during the Past Ten Years 
in Avestic and Pehlevi Studies." . 

Sr.cTiON IV. : Central Asia and the Far EaA . — Hirth 
and Fortris spoke on the transcription of Chinese. The 
Twelfth Congress at Rome had decided that each country 
should fix a unique and official system of transcribing 
Chinese sounds, and that these different styles of transcrip- 
tion were to b® collected in an international manual. The 
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Congress of Hamburg has furthered this idea by having a 
table printed in three tolumns: (i) Mandarin sounds^n 
accordance with the transcription of Wells Williams ; {2) the 
same sounds according to the system / the International 

1^ Commission of 1897 ; (3) a blank column for the purpose 
of hlling in official equivalents which each Government 
may have adopted for describing the sounds mentioned in 
the two previous columns. Franke read a paper on “ The 
Principal Reforms in Chinese Writing at the End of the 
Nineteenth Century”: Chavannes gave a paper on “The 
Sacred Instructions of the Emperor Hong-ou ” (1368-1398): 
Donner on “ Excavations and Inscriinions in the Ancient 
Turkish and Ouigour of Turkestan.” This section (3rd) 
seconded the resolution moved by F'okker on the impor- 
tance of the study of the Malay language, etc. 

Skctiox \'. : Semitic Laugnai^es and Literature ^. — 
Pinches ; “ Notes upon a .Small Collection of Biibylonian 
Tablets from the Birs Nimrod.” Ryssel : “ Origin of 
Hebrew Fragments of the Book of Jesus, Son of Sirach.” 
Sellin ; “ Excavations conducted by him at 'I'a’annek in 
Palestine.” Halcvy; “Origin of the Cuneiform Spelling- 
book.” Hommel : “The Planets and the Gods of the 
Zodiac of the Elamites in the Great Cylinder of Assur- 
banipal.” The .section expressed a wish for the early 
publication of the great Cambridge edition of the 
Septuagint. and made some im{;ortant recommendations 
to the editors regarding the publication of the Vatican 
text, etc. The section also adv'sed those societies, etc., 
who are about to undertake excavations in Assyria and 
Babylonia to have them conducted oy scholars ver^d in 
the. knowledge of the histor)% languages, etc., of the ancient 
East. etc. 

Section V^I, : The Mussulman World, — Goldziher;: 
“Some Interesting Notes on the Funeral Chants of 
the Ancient Arabs .and their Mourning Ceremonies.’' 
Merx: “Introduction to the Aristotelian Ethics 'in Arabic. 

^^Philosophy.” Seybold: “On a Curious Manuscript 
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Tale in the Thousand and One Nights," with illustrations 
depicting persons apparently of Persian origin. Lyall : 
** A Show of Interesting Lithographed Documents from 
the Press of the Mahdi." Montet : “A Scientific Mission 
to Morocco : Moorish Islam and Religious Fraternities." 
Hess : “ Bedouin Songs (Gahtanische Bedumenlieder) 

reproduced by the Phonograph." This paper was of very 
great interest. Si>iro : “ A Study on Al-Maturidi," etc. 

S'XTiON VII. : Egyptian and Berber Languages. — Erman 
explained the progress of the work on the “Dictionary of 
the I'^gyptian Language." Capart : “ A New Papyrus of the 
Book of the Dead.’’ I'h. Reinach “On the Date of the 
Jew'ish Colony of Aic.xandria." Naville . “The Stone of 
Paleimo." Basset presented an interesting report on Berber 
and Haussa Studies ( 1897-1902). Stumme : “An Important 
Memoir on Metre in Berber and Haussa." This metre is 
generally borrow’ed from the Arabic, but has undergone 
some particular modifications. The Congress, by vote, has 
drawn the attention of schtdans to the (ignored) importance 
of Berber studies, etc. 

Section \'ill. : Relations of t/u Bait leith the JBest. 
— Brehier : “On the Influence^ of Orientals on Western 
Civilization at the Beginning of the Middle Ages” (fifth 
to eighth centuries) Deissmann “On the Influence 
exercised by Hellenic Thought on Semitic Monotheism” 
(an important memoir), etc. 

Several sections were little frequented or attracted but 
a very small number of members, such ^as . I. General 
Linguistics — Indo - European j III. Indo- China and 
Malaysia; and VI I. ^ African Languages. 

In the general sittings of the Qongress I may mention 
the works of Gubernatis on “ (^akuntala and Griselda,” and 
of Merx “ On the Influence exercised by the Old Testament 
in the Development and Formation of Universal History." 

At the closing sitting the Congress decided to reassemble 
at Algiers in the spring of 1905, the invitation which had 
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been given by the Government of Algeria having been 
accepted with enthusiasm. 

At the same sitting Naville put forward the following 
proposition, which had been before a pn-vious general 
meeting and refern'd to a commission for consideration. 
This important proposition, which w.xs not carried without 
opposition, I consider necessary to give in full . 

“ Especially as experience has shown that the publication 
in ixtenso of ,ill the lommunications presented at the 
Congress can follow only so late afterwards that the 
contents of many contributions are o\ertaken by the 
advance in science before they c.in appear And whereas 
it would not be difficult for (\ery coniriltiition to be 
published in some one of the special journals or [leriodicals, 
where it would come more directl) to the knowledge ol 
those working in the p.irticular subjei t Therefore the 
General Session ol tlu* Thirteenth Inti rnational Congress 
of Orientalists resolves th.il ‘the issuing of tin tommuniLa- 
tions in ixiniyo be gi\en up. That the l'AiLUii\< Lom- 
mittee in Hamburg be entrust! d with the dut\ of juiblishing, 
within at least si\ months, the esviui il points ol those 
contributions and discussion-.. o( which a rtsuim is handed 
to the (ieneial Si-i retary withm one month alter the close 
of the Congress. The length ol the single ri'sumcs, so far 
as possible, shall not esteed two printed p.igi s of tin- form 
an(l size of the previous re[)orts. 'Tho Congress requests 
that the board of 1 )irectors of the (Jerman flriental .Society 
lend their aid icj the Executive Committee m Hamburg in 
the matter of publication.’ 

This resolution was occasion! d by the un.irconntable 
delay in the publishing of the Acts of the Congre.ss of 
Rome; at the time of writing (Octolier 22) only a single 
volume f»f the Acts had been .sent to members of the 
Congress of Rome, although two volumes of the same had 
been placed on the table of the President at flamburg by 
Gubernaiis. The Committee of the Congress of Rome is 
therefore responsible for the proposition carried at Hamburg. 
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This resolution is lamentable. In reality the volume of 
resumes to be published by the Committee of Hamburg 
will possess little interest ; it will excite the curiosity of its 
readers without satisfying them. Moreover, the members 
of the Congress who did not come to Hamburg will be 
disappointed in their expectations ; they entered their 
names, not lieing able to go to Hamburg, with the con- 
viction of being abU' to read in the Acts of the Congress 
those memoirs m which they are interested. I know of 
many members of this category who ha\e decided never 
to inscribe themselves <is members of Congresses of 
(Jnentah-^ts so long a-, this decision is in force. I also 
know of others who w'ere present at Hamburg, and 
supported the j)rot)osition m th< hope ol bringing about 
the suppression ot these congresses , of others, in sh(;rt, 
who were absent fiom Hamburg, but who lejoictd at this 
vote, as- a jin cursor, th< ) belkted, of the death of the 
(. ongress. 

I'o sum up. I cannot see the achantages ot the resolution 
earned at Hamburg : on the contrary, I jn rcene its dangers. 
IJiit— and It IS my c'onsolation — I may add that whatever 
one congress has voted .mother can cancel. Algiers can 
restore what Hamburg has suppn‘ssed. 

Xotwithstanding these criticisms, I wish to repeal at the 
close, what I expressed at the beginning of this report, that 
the Congress of H unburg w.is a success, and of much 
interest to lhose*who .Utended it.* 

* The files in ronnedton with the Ton.^ress wete splendid Ihey 
consisted of a rci option at the R.athaus b) the senate , a ga/ii sotn, at the 
btadtlheater, whcie the “Valkyrie ’ of Wagner was performed , an extui- 
sion by ste.'imer to Cuvhavcn, and tup to the North Sea, a nautical fete 
on the .lister, and a banquet given by the ('on^resusts in the large hall of 
the Zoological Harden 


Noil. — We join with Professor Montet in expressing 
our earnest hope that all the friends of Oriental research 
will vigorously co-operate and make the Congress of 1905 
a triumphant success — Ed. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM 

B\ Pkoi Dk. Eim vki) Momlt. 


GE\ER \1 WORKs-Oin FEbiWlAl AND IlDAIbM 

Aw \< >>1 t^eiKral \\0rk5 wl raa) point out in the hist place the fourth and 
last \olumt of tht “ Dictionar) ot the Ihhlt,’ | ublished b\ llasiiiu^s,'*^ and 
i^hidi commences with the word 7 ’ and ends with /uztm 

1 he “ Dictionnaue de la Riblc/ published b) 1 \ igourou\. to whichhas 
been added Pait \\I includes articles fiom /ififui tm to /of/'n This 
portion of this inipoitant ( uholu pubication is of ‘ptdil intciest on 
account of its irtuks (widi some tine j htc*)^ on Iciusalcrn, /hook of) |ob, 
(book ofi Joel, et( 

The third edition ot the“R< iknc)klop die fu? protes»aiUis< he Theologic 
und kirche ediud l>) Haark, Ins iea( ned its elc\endi volume (“ Ron 
stantinis(he Vhcnking I Uihn it (onihn>\a> tew artulcs comeniing 
OrientalismrMlibhschc Kntd lU > 

La samte IJible poh^lnae * <(»ieck» Hebrew 1 atm ind 1 icnr h;, pub 
lishcd, with mtroduciioi s and seieiiutii iiliMruions 1)^ 1 \m>urou\, has 
been added to b) \»)umcs II anJ III ^wliiih (intiin all the hiblual 
books from J shua to lob It is ,i u'^elu' cdiiui which is intended in 
populan/c, in Catholn centre-, s icntihr lads rondrnin^ tin HiWl It 
ma> be observed, inndentali), tint the scicnMik stud) of the Rihle n 
becoming more and iiivjre (ominon amoiu < icr^Mntn, whethei t alhoiic or 
Protestant loj^cthcr with the puMicaiions of the \bbe \ ii{ourou\ ina> 
be noted that of Pasteur I rial, cnlitkd “ Lssai d education chrtutnnc/' in 
which the study of the books of the Old i estaineni is written entnel) from 
a critical point of \iew 

J mail), wc wish to ncttce a C atholic rcsicw, which is in its second )cai 
of existence, the Onefi^ Chrnitamn, a half yearly Roman public ilion lor the 
study of the Christian Onent, and published by the ( ollcgio Pio del 
Campo Santo Teutonico, under the editorship of Baumslark • The texts 
and Synac portions ol the first part of the second year, which we have 

before us, describe those subjects which speciaiii) concern scientific 

Orientalism. 

The publication of the third edition of Schrader s work on Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament Die Keihnschnften und das Alte 
Testament'’) IS proceeding, the first number of the second part having 

> * I dinburgh T and T Clark, + Pan* : LetouM} el Aa^, 1902, 

Leipzig Ifinnchs, 1902 g Parts A Roger etl* CbemoviSi 19QM902 

Nimes Lstvagne Pcyroi, 1902 

% Ronu, lipografia Polygloita della k C de propaganda fide,’ 1902. 
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appeared. The fascicule drawn up by Zimmern treats of religion and 
language, and the author examines very carefully the existing connection 
between the Babylonian religion and the Old Testament This work is of 
the highest interest It is understood that this edition of Schrader, which 
extends to the Apocryphas, the Pseudepigraphs, as well as the New Testa 
ment, is published by Zimraern and Wincklcr, who have entirely trans 
formed the original edition 

In reference to the history of Judaism, I may mention a useful sujiple 
ment to the authoritative work by L Schurer, “ Geschif hie des judischen 
Volkes im /eitalter Jesu Christ*’ (3rd edition;, namely, an Appendix, 
which includes very complete tabh*s of the volumes which have appeared 

‘ teuernagel has published a very clear and methodical treatise on the 
history of the Israelite migration into Palestine ( ‘ Die Einwanderung d^i 
israelitischen Suimmt m Kdnaan’*)t The tribes descended from Leah, on 
their entry into ( anaan, formed v sinje groip, from this stem, Reuben, 
Simeon I cvi Judah, Issarhir, /abulon and Dinah separated (the tribes 
aie classitied under tlit names of Jacobs four wi\es, in conformity with 
the < usiom which has been adopted since the works of W eHnausen) The 
lube <jf Dinah settled neii '-'ichtm, was absorbed by the Sicheiniies , 
Simeon and levi, established neai Dinah, being disappointed in their 
attempt against Sichem, lost all importance Originally there was but one 
Uibe descended trom Rachel, Joseph, who divided later into Lphraim and 
Manosseh Machir was an offspnng of Josejih who went and settled down 
in (blead Joseph estibhshed hiiaselt in the disMiit formeily occupied by 
Simeon, I eah and Dinah Pienjamin afterwards separated from Joseph 
'1 he tribes descended from l»ilhah- to wit, Dan and Nephthah — resided at 
fust on the south west of Mount Lphraim I hose descended from Zilpah 
oiiginally lived to the east of Joidan it was fiom th^^nee that Asei set out, 
later on, to take uj) its lesidence in the north Jacob is not merelv a 
j>ersc)nification of the jKople of Israel, but was onginalU the father of one 
tube Jacob was an old family, closely c onneeted with that of Rachel , to 
these tubes Jacob— Rachel beiong^ mainly to the name of Israel It is 
impossible for us to tollow the author in all the details of the emigration 
and w inderings of the tribes Wc notice, however some interesline. eon 
fiimations The date of the Exodus is 1450. The time of the establish- 
ment of Israel in Canaan seems to be some period bjtfore 1300 It is the 
tribes descended from Leah which aic desenbed under the name of Hahpi 
in the inscriptions of Tel el x\maina, about 1400 

W, Graf Baudissin has published an introduction to the books of tne 
Old Testament (“Emleitung in die Buchei des Alten Testaments'*),^ 
which ditiers by the following characteristics from other works of this kind 
which have appealed m (lermany The author considers, and not with 
out reason, that the fault of “ Introductions ** is the devoting of one’e self 
to a critical analysis of biblical books so detailed that the reader loses all 
night of the whole ensemble in these books. He has therefore endeavoured, 
without exaggerating, to give an idea of the whole, a more general chaiac- 

* Berlin : KeiUher und Reicliard, 1902 f Leipzig . Hinnchs, 190a 

^ I Berlin* Schwetsdike, 1901. § Leipzig : liurtel, 1901. 

* , * J 
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tenstic of the books ot the Old Testament Has the author succeeded in 
his attempt? In tkalinj, from a moie ^entnl point of \ie\\ with the con 
tents of the books of the Old lesiiment, dots he not h) himself open to 
the reoroath of passint; too npidl) o\tr the critical anal)sis, >Nhifh he 
must of ntccbbily in detail, and consequent!) make an insufticicnt and 
>bscurt scientihc ^tudN ^ 

I (loldsc 1 nidt s uhtim ot the ImI)) Ionian 1 dinud has betii imreistd 
b) two trtsh faskuiiles ♦he sn md ]) it of the ^mficdrin trcitise, and 
the Makkoth treatise Ont (innot but < iinmend this rcimikable publi 
cation, whose numbers si feed )ne imuher with i ic*,ularit) cUstr\in^ Ot 
I nist 

\ wiik )l re 1 sck iiH \i’u Ins been j>il)ished ind jir )molcd as a 
thesis b) the 1 u il e de Ih h ^le f (jent\i It Is b\ I Dcletn, and is 
entitled Rechtn hes ^sir les\eblkes cl i n (iltL cks n ir^s cht^ Its im lenb 
IK^reiix ^ I hen h r ckd (e thec\steiie >f the w sii , )l the <lead 
in iiKk It Isru! Wc < r 1 i \ k< >mnu 1 hi ‘ itj n t » ill tins 
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most usefu^ to reidfN in 1 “ idt i m trt sin’ n \nbu ui bes 

I he “ iiibiio^n, hie d s oivii^ts iril (<ii ic Uif> i n \i d by 

Cniivin has been lu^iiKnied In i nc w tasc k u ^ f o’ ii i il e ihirfi ^ art 

jt he 1 hou ind at d ( ) it Sights I hn new ]>art ^ivc,s ’ e ( onMn i ition 
>t Ot summary nt tie sU;rics I ii r maikibk ^ ibh i hi n beyond 
praise ^VedeSlrt to^m ikt Kn »wn t ) tin reafltr rf the / uti (Jinnitr/y 
Rru K that the \tademie des Inscnptions tt J>Llles J eltrcs /Insliiui dc 
brai Cephas awarded the l)tli ande (i lenra lu ^>\\/^ )f 1902, to the hrst 
\ )umt of the “ bib’ o*,riphit ’ u{ ( In ivm 
Chauvin his also published a \eiy inteustm^ work on “la Ict'c.ndc 
t,^vplitnnt dt IJonapartt (Mniioirts tt |u1)1k aliens dt la Socutt des 
sritncts dts arts cl dts ItUitS du Ilainaul) Iht author relates in 
dttii’ the t\tn ordinary j>irr which bonaparlt playtd in I-gypt liy trying 
to f iss as a Mussulman, ind the lfx,al story which originated trom this 
stranat i^olity Numerous (documents and jusiiticative papers illustrate 
this raptnaimg memoir 
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In the compilation ‘‘ Der alte Orient O Weber has summarized in a 
short tract (“ Arabian \ 01 dem Islam'*) our knowledge of Arabia before 
Mohammed 

We have to announce a publication albO of very great interest b> Ch 
Seybold — “Die 1 )rusenschrift Kitab al noqat >va'l dawair ** (the book of 
points and circles), Arabic text accoiding to the MS of Tubingen and 
Munich (with a facsimile) The luthor prefaces the Arabic text by a short 
introduction on the I)i uses, their historj, religion and writings, etc ,and on 
the nianuscniits in his possession 

Among the works legarding contempcnar> Islam we maj cjuote the 
following 

“ ^luhammadani^m and the I>iiti‘-h Lini re ” (7 he iJiitish I mpire 
Series, \ol v ), ' b) Coibet, an interesting bool which has alreidj been 
mentioned in the Asiiti QuixtUth Rt ui I he aulhoi estimates the 
Mussulman pojmlation ol the woild at 215 milli( ns 

J he /v^ lit li Ian ( Vi ^ st to f>e»l)er, Kyua; las uhhsiieci a jiaper 
for the use of the w,er»ei i\ i>ubli(, wn ti is luh of interest, on the reluious 
sects ol Nordiein \fTK 1 It is 1 )> lean J^)inmeiol, and entitled “ Isiam 
sahantn la milie et detixuine nuit ’ srri] s of a diarj) It is a new 
no\el full of liti inti KM il (.0 1 1 n«. t n the ( ustomb ai d ideas of Afriein 

c onfiatenuties J lu i ithc 1 w^ll- nt )rmed ihe m eiiC is laid m the 

< n ? ot ifnne i lu lus^ t e lriteTnit\ o* tne fa/ertn 

Ihe Ar/ (i I*irr (foinunx tie A ft u Rt t \) in its issue ot 

Maich I, i(;c2, hisjubicjlied i (uiuus Mussulman declaration of faith, 
und* 1 the tile of ‘ I < dciniei iik> (^e II im 1 I ur(;f>L, ^ b> Sheikh 
Abdul Hit] (f liuldid lhl^ j sl id nMii coi eeals the name of an 
Oriental C hiistian etnj)lf)cd in i I di, lomatu post, and a .^reat 
admirei ol Diam \n^one, on jieiusin^ l» c article c n plainl} see that 
jt IS not the woik oi a genuine Imai 

\ new ie\ ew his appe ired, de iliiu wuh ct iiieinioiiiN Islam, fiom a 
political solid and ieiigiou> point cf \kw— \ i Rt in fian ^ m t\ d 
inant it ui/ianni it 

Just as we au ciosin^ this Repoit we hue received an inteiestin^ work, 
which was laid Lih^ie tue 1 leuli des 1 ettre^ de 1 b niversite de Lausanne 
as a thesis, entitled, “ Kv ib ai (J idi, bv d^ \ liefer It is a colltc tion ot 
materials which will be useful for the in\estmalion of. the doctrine of pre- 
destination in Mussulman iheolog) a well got up woik, \ei) conscientious 
and scientific, its onlj fault being a wain ot originalit) 
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THE COMPARATIVE CLAIMS OF THE AVESTA 
AND OF THE VEDA. 


B\ PkorissoR Lawkincl Milln D.D. 

C the Avesta be said to possess a predominatinjj value 
in a just cumparison between the two ? 

The immense literature of India, with its divisions and 
subdivision^, would indeed prove its(df a formidable rival to 
any other monument of the early intellectual life of man. 
Its depth and later rare refinement, with its minute delinea- 
tions of the more subtU forms of hum in passion, and the 
rou<jh e\uberanc(* as well .is the remote at;e of its earlier 
portions, make it, tiken as a wliole, perhaps th( most 
astonishing phenomenon of its kind among the present 
possessions of our nice, ilwa\s eviepting iht .istheiics and 
dialectics of incumpaiable (in ere, and the moral earnest- 
ness of the Jewish and Christian Scriptiin-s Hut truly 
wonderful as Indian literature may well be tirmid, it does 
not in the matter of spiritual tone surpass the sparse relics 
of Iranian lort in their mjstenous sublimit), if indeed, it 
be fair to institute a com[»arison between th< two. For, let 
it be well remembered, each may claim all that is impressive 
in the other, as they are verj near akin. 

And in their close relationship the northern lore, shorn 
of its dimensions as it is by the effects of an unfavourable 
climate and a bad (strategetic) position (on the highway of 
migration between East and West), may still assert for ^ 
itself in the primeval sisfrhood, if not the senior place, at 
least one which, in styeral important particulars, is ol 
superior interest. 

Its myths are as hoary with the gray of primitive history 
as the Indian ; its language, while it has shown signs of 
"departure from the common mother stock in some particular 
items where the Indian has remained steadfast* has yet 
preserved others which are lost in the kindred speech;. 
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The Comparative Claims of the A vesta and (f the Veda. 

and perhaps it can claim a preponderance of earlier sur- 
vivals. 

And the Iranian, as of course, occupies the more original 
home. The Aryan Indians, as no one doubts, once lived 
in lands to the North-East, or North-West, of Iran, if not 
in Iran itself ; and our convictions as to this are not 
founded upon mere undefined traces of their nationality, 
but we have actual relics even in our documents of those 
who held to the Indian creeds. They still lingered in the 
times of the later A vesta as a down-trodden portion of the 
community, while in the feuds of earlier centuries they are 
strong and vigorous, as seen in the older book.* 

There they enter fiercely into the very struggles of the 
partisans of the two (onre twin) religions, just as' the Devas 
themselves and the Asuras were -s.iid to contend in some of 
the old fragments of the Indian lore."*" Daeva worshippers 
are met with as an inferior caste in the \'^endidad long after 
the m.tss of the DaCva-w'orshipping Aryans had gone South 
toward India ; and we have in the Gathas a conflict so 
marked, and of a bitterness so ])ungent. that .some scholars 
have been induced to believe that it affords us a glimpse of 
an original feud, having been actually the scene of the first 
split between the main body i>f the Iranians and the future 
Indians. .Some critics have also, in fact, asserted their 
belief that this religious difference really induced the 
memorable march toward the land of the Five Rivers, w’ith 
its momentous con.scquences ,}; and, as I need hardly add, 
in these more northern places, where future Indians and 
Iranians once lived (and loved and quarrelled), we have 
way-marks of that remote and still prior migration from the 
unknown land from which the earliest Aryans came. 

In these time-honoured paths there lingered a scant 
nation of virtuous husbandmen who preferred to worship 

* The Gathas. 

t Sfee Haug’s “Essays,” pp. 270, 271. 

t See my article, “The Veda and the Avesta in Bast and West,” 
Fet^aiy and March, 1902 ; see also the NvuUtnth Century Rei^itw for 

January, 1894. 

*0 
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God under simpler names than Varuna or Indra, if, indeed, 
their epoch was not so remote that these venerable names 
were as )Ct unheard b) them ,* and as these “ tiller-men ’ ^ 
were of the same blood as the iutuie Indians so the) spoke 
the same rich laniruage bru tl) alluded to above w ith a 
diHerence not greater than, if, indeed, so great as that 
which distinguishes the cliak'cts of tirtecej The) knew 
all the same gods who were c\tint iit their jurticulu iges, 
and sing to the best of them in tin simc old inctris It 
is theicfoii not it ill tjuit* liii to s([>inu thcsi Ions 
too w idc 1) 

(Kiestions indeed, aiise ind must toi <\(i nnnin un 
si‘ttl( ei as to how f ir tin diflt ring 1 1< i itun s wen dn id< tl 
as to time but no om with iii) ei\)uii\ whitsoevu t(» 
read the e\idenct cm will till to neognis^ th<* id( niitit s 
as the\ so unimsl ik il>'\ nuil the nisi hi s bt Ion om (\is 
\’< da lb Aifsti in mine i hindimtiud tint ind \\<stt 
IS Veda I ich howein his its stioa^K miiknl ulio 
sincrasies as t ',iibdiws/o;i of tin u/io!i I ht \ > d i 
possesses Mionnousl) thf ,,i( iii i bilk ind i thi luhniss 
ofits\(r) nunv rolls sutioiis ind sibsictions it suipisys 
A\tsta amid i thous,inil forms of bi aiti\ and cMetmss 
while the Iianians It 1 1 th( Indians md infut all iiKimn 
folk beside them in tht deeition of th< ir motal and 
religious tone Vet t \ ( n as to colour and aiom i wt tould 
only acknowledge the supirioiity of India so long .is wc 
forget lh.it mass of middle and lattr Persiin art which 
ma) be reg.irdcd ts i continuation eif tin' A\('Sta in a 
certain sense , with tht Paid i\ i literature .is the inu rmcehaic 
between the two Surel) the earl) Rk is not much nearer to 
the Hitop.id(C.i than the late r \\est.iis to the first Persian 
bare! , ,ind if we take in the middle Persian literature, Iran 
does not look so scant in comparison with the thronging 

* W hich, indeed, seems tiardl) possible t Aryans 

I ihe one from the other, as to which see Olden berg, “The Keligton 
of the Veda, p 27 
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South. The fairest field for an estimate is, however, the 
earliest period ; there the two lores should be regarded, for 
once at least, as things by themselves, apart, for so, indeed, 
they are in the Gathas and in the Older Veda. When the 
Vasishthas* chanted the Rk of the seventh book, or the 
Vamadevas that of the fourth, there was no other' Veda 
extant of any equal power. And so when Zarathushtra 
first composed the hymns of which our Gathas are the 
fragn ents, there was nothing among things germane which 
equalled them extant, as we must believe. The Veda even 
of that da) * is everywhere the fullest, judging from the 
wild luxuriance of its human thought alone. Its varied 
poetic forms impress us, but Avesta stands for ever alone 
as the oldest lore still surviving w’hich speaks so distinctly 
as it docs, revealing to us a spiritual life on earth with a 
moral heaven beyond it. 

And great is our privilege in exploring it. For where, 
to mention but a single point, in all the thousand Rks, if 
we must compare the two, can you find such a grouping of 
personifications as in the Immortal Seven, the Ameshas, 
Ahura with his Six ? In the Veda they e^ist indeed, but 
in sporadic occurrences ; not grouped, but torn apart, if we 
may so explain their scattered distribution, or, it may be, 
never gathered, and therefore lost to that signal influence 
which comes from the concentration of ideas. And that 
combination of the concepts in the Avesta, the good God 
with His attributes, made up one of the. most powerful 
beliefs that has ever influenced the destiny of men. 

With regard also to the differing phases of their hoped- 
for spiritual future, the most powerful considerations which 
can operate upon the careers and destinies of men, where 
do you find such pointed expression of the souls own judg- 

* So, better than Vasishtha. 

t 1 take the liberty to use the term “ Veda ” here of the Veda proper 
plus some of its sucomsors. 

SERIES. VOL. XV. 
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ment upon Itself? Much as the later Indian literature may 
indeed surpass the later Iranian : — that is to say, if we 
exclude the middle and later Persian from the literature 
called “ post-Avesta,” in the closeness of its definite dis- 
cussions, — and more enijajijing as the primitive Indian may 
appear in its accumulated attractions, ting(;d with the charm 
of a richer fable, yet amid those first voices which arise 
from the abyss of immemorial antiquity the Avesta can 
claim that deeper j^rasp and nobler enthusiasm which lifts 
the soul higher out of the dust of sensuality into the clear 
realm where it is freed from the degrading claims of mere 
self-centred interests, and linked closer in its belter ;is[nra- 
tion with the spirit of the Divine. 

I do not know that we are calied upon to lake into con- 
sideration such a subordinate matter as the range of their 
respective inlluence (that of t^e .V vesta and of Veda). 

The swarming millions of India, even at an early period, 
no doubt presented an audience in their cultivated classes 
which was im})ressive indeed, and they must be said to 
surpass any fair estimate of the luimlx.-rs of iho.se who 
listened to the Rishis of Old Ir.in. .So also as to the 
succeeding populations in the atcumul.iting gu-nerations, 
the throngs of (juick-witted hearers must have bei-n greatly 
more compact in India than in the North ; and, indeed, 
may we not with reason say that tht; learned class wa> 
greatly more numerous liiere than in any (tlher centres, not 
excluding tho.sy of European nations at any past age, and 
with them even tho.se of the present day P'* Put if we may 
include all Iran, I am nof aware that any one em{jire in 
India ever surpas.sed, or even reached, the dignity of 
Persia from the time of Cyrus. She was the Rome of 
Asia, and for centuries, later even subduing repeatedly the 
forces of the Eternal City. Her literature, as represented 

by the Zend Avesta in its related lore and in its now lost 

* • 

portions, if not by the echoes of our actual books them- 

* With every allowance made for their vastly differing circumstances. 
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selves, had its effect beyond any manner of doubt upon the 
Medo-Persian Emperor of Babylon. 

Deeply inspired by the entire atmosphere of those 
thoughts which are so obviously forced upon us from the 
Inscriptions, and which are as unmistakably seen to be 
germane to the Avesta, he did not yield his interest so 
much to the engrossing theologies of Assyria or to the 
current literature of India, even then (?), perhaps, over- 
refined, blase, too nimble of the wit, but he became dis- 
tinguished by sympathy \^ith ,i small group of captive 
tribes (by the waters of Bab>lon), on whose development 
were to depend the* most ( \iensive religious movements 
w'hich ha\e ev<'r t<ik( n pl.ice. India itself could not boast 
an audience more mighty th.in tin* combined Europe which 
has accepted th< lore of th( onc(' Jewish exiles, whose 
Divine Martyr uttered a I'er-iian thf)ught in Persian 
syllables'" at the moment when He w.is (as has been 
believed by th<- West for m in\ centuries) redeeming the 
very world. Av<‘st<i, or something radically akin to if — 
that is to sa\, to a distinct extent identical with it in sister- 
hood or origin - moved th*' mind tliat ordered the restora- 
tion of the HoK City .ind the return of the vanguard 
people. Suri l) in the matt- r of auda nee, if the ultimate 
hearers are lu Id in \iew. .\\esta might not fear a com- 
parison w’ith \"eda : that is to sa\ if A\esta is as nearly 
kindred to tin Inscriptions as the InscrijHions are to the 
Scriptures. 

In the medieval period the litc r.iture of Pirsia, had it 
been known in Europe, would have taken a very high if 
not the leading rank, and until' the very latest period ; for 
even at present, as one might say, Persia is entitled to be 
called the most European of Eastern nations. And it is 
far from certain that she does 'not owe all the manhood 

* Aeyto 0-1)1, (Ti'iitfpoi mr’ c/zof «ri/ ti' s-u/iaotoro). 

t That the early Avesta was once far more widely extended as oral lore 
than the portions which have survived to us goes without sa)ing and as of 
course. 
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* 

which has ever characterized her from the first to her 

« 

earliest source of guidance, with its solitary voice proclaim* 
ing amid the brutality of an undeveloped age the need for 
purity as to thought, as to word, and as to deed. 

Yes, the Avesta is important, if anything at all like it 
could be ever called so ; and it should be preserved to us 
not only as a mass of documents considered by some to be 
of interest, nor even as a quantity of unique monuments, 
but most of all as a holy book. 

Schools of sound exegesis should be founded freed from 
every form of corruption, restrictive or advpced. Com- 
binations to stifle or to fetter faithful research should be 
discouraged and abhorre*d. Onl) skilful and prolonged 
labour can unmask imposture and lay bare the funda- 
mental elements of a subject , and in all such higher studies, 
so vital as they are to a sound intellectual development, it 
is the " truth " alone which “can make us really free." 



PLASSY AND SERINGAPATAM : 

A COMPARISON. 

By Sukgi'ON-General W. B. Blatson, m.d. 

It is not uncommonly believed that the famous Battle of 
Plassy, fought on June 23, 1757, and won by the British, 
decided the future fortunes of India, but this is very far 
from being the truth. 

It is grdtif>ing to the pride of Englishmen to be told 
how Clive,* with his comparatively small army of 3,000 
men, overcame the hosts of Suraj-u-daula ; but it must 
be remembered that at Plassy, Clive, born soldier that he 
was, owed more to his good fortune than to his military 
genius. Suraj-u-daula, the Viceroy of Bengal, against 
whom Clive fought, was weak and cowardly, flattered but 
hated by his courtiers, conspiied against and misguided by 
his Ministers. 

* It IS reiiiarkabk that another account of the Battle of Plassy exists, 
which docs not altogether agree with that contained in Macaulay’s Essay 
on ('live No mention is made of the celebrated council of war. Clive 
begins his march from near Mmshidabad towards Plassy on June 21, at 
night, through country almost entiiely under water, crosses the river by 
6 a m, on the 22nd , halts till evening, whm the march is resumed and 
Plassy reached at 4 a.m. on the 231 d 

At daybreak the battle begins with an attempt to surround the British, 
and a brisk cannonade on both sides continues till noon, when heavy ram 
begins to fall and cficcks the ad\ance of the enemy. 

The cannonade continues till 3 pan , when the enemy retires without 
confusion to his camp. 

Colonel Clive then retires to Plassy y ouse, “ to get dry' clothes,” leaving 
Major Kilpatrick in command, writh instructions not to advance without 
orders. 

Kilpatrick, however, very soon advances la large detachment and four 
field pieces. Clive is very angry with Kilpatrick for thus acting without 
orders, but determines to support him, ** to bring on a second action, and 
to make it decisive.^' (See ‘‘Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain,” 
by Robert Beatson, Esq., LL.D., London, 1804, voL ii., p. 34,) 

Taking this account to be true, it would seem that the victory of Plassy 
was due to the impetuosity of Kilpatrick rather than to that of Clive, and 
tbi^t It by no mekns won, as Macaulay states, “ in an hour.” 
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His army, though it mustered in its ranks some of the 
best and bravest fighting men in India, was an undisciplined 
and divided force. When its Commander-in-Chief, Meer 
Jaffir, held back his division, he, of set purpose, gave 
victory to Clive, designing thereby to raise himself to 
power. 

The victory of Plassy made Clive a rich man. It made 
the English arbiters of the succession to the sovereignty of 
Bengal, but it was in no sense decisive of the fate of India. 

It was, indeed, a mere alfair of outposts, the opening 
strile preceding a great duel that was to be fought by land 
and by sea. between the powers of France; and F.nglaiul, 
for the possession of an l jn]hre. 

That duel uas to continue for more than forty yeans. It 
ended only in 1799, when the jjower (jf Tippoo Sultan, the 
usurping ruler of My.sore, wa.s overthrown, and St-ringa- 
palam fell to the allied armies of the British and the Xixam 
of the Deccan. 

The story of the lite, of Clive, of his inborn military 
genius, untaught and undeveloped only in the school of 
actual war, of his '■undaunted re-iohition. cool tmnper and 
presence of mind, which nev«'r h.-ft him in the midst of the 
greatest danger,' which made him a leader and a king of 
men — that story has been told b)' Macaulay in an essay 
which will keep Clive's memory green for e\er in the minds 
of Englishmen. But Englishmen should never forget that 
the foundations of the British Empire in India were not 
laid by Clive alone, nor by the soldiers he led to battle. 

His fir.'.t succe.sses in Bxmgal, and those of b'orde, 
Brereton and Coote, in the Carnatic, by which the power 
of the French in India was reduced, wen; made possible 
only by the aid of the Royal Navy of Great Britain, the 
navy which was then, as it “ must for ever be, the bulwark 
of her strength and the tower (jf her glory."^ 

It must be confessed that the success of the British 


R. Beatson’s “Naval and Military Memoirs.” London, 1804. 
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naval squadron sent to India during the five years’ war 
that ended with the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1749, was 
not great, and gave no promise of future supremacy. 

The navy of Great Britain was at that time much 
superior in strength and number of ships to that of Prance 
at home, but in the East Indies P' ranee rather than 
England was mistress of the sea. 

Her superiority was due to her possession of a well- 
forti^ied naval station in the Isles of P'rance and Bourbon, 
otherwise called the Mauritius. Here she had two harbours 
capable of containing 200 sail, and well provided with every 
requisite for the rejiair, and even building, of ships. Hence 
supplies and reinforc<‘nvnts could alw.iys b(* despatched to 
Pondiclu’rry, the princijial and well-lortihed settlement of 
the P'rench on the Coromandel coast, sixty miles south of 
Madra.s. 

When th(; n.ival scpiadron, commanded by Commodore 
Barnett, arrived on the Coromandel coast in 1745, it was 
att.icked .ind dispersed by a lleet sent from the Mauritius, 
and in the following year the French captured the British 
settlement of Madras. 

;\t this time the able P'rench Gent‘ral and Minister, 
Labourdonnais, governed in the Mauritius, and Dupleix 
at Pondicherry. 

These two great P'renchmen complettdy destroyed the 
naval and military prestige of the English by compelling 
Admiral BoscaWen uj abandon his attacks on the Mauritius 
and Pondicherry in 1748. 

When the siege of Pondicherry was raised, " the French 
sang Tc Dennis, and gave as many demonstrations of joy 
as if they had been relieved from the greatest calamities of 
war. M. Dupleix sent letters to all the Princes of the 
Coromandel, and even to the Great Moghul himself, acquaint- 
ing them that he had repulsed the most formidable attack 
that had ever been made in India, and he received from 
them the highest compliments on his own prowess, and on 
the military character of his nation. This, indeed, was now 
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regarded throughout Hindustan as greatly superior to that 
of the English.”* 

In 1749. the war between France and England having 
been brought lo a close, the rival East India Companies 
were no longer authorized to fight against each other, but 
peace between them did not become established. Madras, 
it was true, was delivered up agreeably to the terms of the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, but M. Duplei.\. the French 
Governor of Pondicherry, had formed such a plan as would 
have, in time, secured to the French not only the trade of 
the whole peninsula of India, but have driven the British 
from any settlement on the coasts of Coromandel or 
Malabar. He formed alliances with several of the chief 
Indian Princes, and afforded them all the aid in his power 
against their enemies. 

The British were compelled to adopt similar nuasures, anti 
to support other native Princes in their interest , and thus, in 
consequence of the ambitious vitwvs ol M. Duplei.v, hostilities 
continued to be carried on with various success betw een the 
two Companji|||fc .is if the war in Europe h.id tontinued. 

In course affhese hostilities the I* rent h obt.iined at first 
the most marked success. In 1750 M. Dupleix, as a 
reward for his .su[>porl of Chuntla Sahib, a .Souii.idar of the 
Carnatic, was declared (iover.nor for the Moghul of all the 
countries situate to the south of the Ki.stna. In 1753 
M. Bussy, by his wars and negotiations, obtained the 
.sovereignty of the provinces called the Xorthern Circars. 
The French were now masters of territory in Southern 
India, etpialling in extent the whole of I'ranci*, and protluc- 
ing re^x-nuea aggregating annually sterling, t The 

English were unfortunate in their alliances, and their power 
seemed likely to be soon altogether extinguished. 

But at this period the military genius and valour of 
Clive was evoked, and suddenly turned the scale of fortune 
against the French. In 1752, associated with Major 
Lawrence, he began war m earnest against Dupleix and 
* Orme. I Probably greatly ekaggmted 
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his native allies, and obtained many victories, but no 
decisive result. In 1754 the English Company, finding its 
resources nearly exhausted, solicited the interference of 
the Crown ; and the French Government, alarmed at the 
ambitious projects of Dupleix, determined to recall him. 
His successor, M. Godehue, desired peace, and Entered 
into negotiation with Mr. Saunders, the Governor of 
Madras, which resulted in a cessation of arms for eighteen 
months, but before this time expired, in 1756, war had 
been again proclaimed between England and France, and 
the Companies were once more free to fight each other. In 
the meantime the French retained all the territories they 
had acquired during the war, and were in good condition 
to renew’ it. 

The first objc*ct of the British Council at Madras now 
was to wrest the Northern Circars from the hands of 
M, Bussy, as their revenue furnished him with the means 
of paying his army ; the second was to drive him out of the 
Deccan by means of an alliance with the Nizam. Both 
these projects were for the time dc*feated — the first by the 
miscarriage of despatches from England, the second by 
the capture of Calcutta by .Suraj-u-daula, in June, 1756, 
which made it necessary to relinquish every plan of hostility 
in the Deccan in order that a force might be spared 
sufficient to accomplish the recovery of Calcutta. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a situation more 
unpromising than that of the English at this juncture ; the 
Governor and Council at Madras were in expectation that 
their fort would soon be attacked. They knew that all 
their forces would be required for its defence. They knew 
that the Company’s affairs were ruined if a sufficient force 
for the recovery of Calcutta were not sent ; they knew that 
they had not at their disposal the shipping necessary for 
the transport of such a force. The situation was more than 
unpromising, it was irretrievable, had there not been a 
power upon the sea greater than all the armed might of 
France — the power of the navy of Great Britain. 
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Admiral W.it.soii, with a squadron of three ships of the 
lint', one of fifty i>uns, two frigates, and a sloop, had just 
returned to M.ulras, after reducing Clheriah, the stronghold 
of a Mahraita pirate chief on th(' Malabar Coast, :uk1 was 
under orders to return to Mngland : but at the rccjiiest of 
the Madras authorities he embarked a detachmiuit of troops 
under Lieutenant-Colonel CIiv(* and set sail for Calcutta. 
After innumerable trouble.s ami difficulties he arriveil at 
that [H)rt before the end of the year, and began the opi'ra- 
tions that ended with the Hattie of Pkissy. It should e\er 
be remembered that, without the assistance and strong deter- 
mination of \Vat.son and his naval forci*, I'live woultl never 
have reached Calcutta, t handeruagore would not have been 
taken, the field of Plas.sv would not have bis-n fought, and 
the Trench wouki li.iv* nnuiim-d masters of the situation 
in Hen gal. 

.Varcely w.is < liv s pow'-r established whin the illus- 
trious Admiril W.itson lad from tin etleus of the climate. 
Mis death would hav< be( n more siverelv felt li.id not the 
ne.\t in command bi < n .\dmiral Ihsock, who w,ishap[nly 
e({ua! to th( trust now njio-id iu him. lie had scarcely 
assumed the lomiu.ind bt fore l.e h.id the oK.ision to e\ert 
all his abilities to save the Coiujuun’s settlements on the 
Coromandc'l coast from total rum. .\rnve.l in Mailras 
Roads, the Admiral was jtjined on Marth 2 }, 175'^. bv 
Commodore .Su'vi-ns with shijis and reinforcements from 
England, and on .Xjiril z's a l-rench s(|uadrftn of somewhat 
superior strengtji commandeel by the Admiral M I)',\chc. 
ap}>eared, and l.inded the Comte de Tally and his staff. 

On the fdlowing morning the I'reiirh shijis were defeated 
in aition, and driven to take rt*fiige under the halteri<;s of 
Pondicherry The British put to se-a to refit and get to 
windward of Fort St, David, but wtre unable to reach it 
befop- Jul) 27. Tally in the meantime took Fort St. David, 
and might easily have seized Madras had he attacked it 
without delay, but he preferred to wait till the change of 
the monsoon obliged Pocock to leave the coast. 
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On July 28, 1758, D’Ache, having sighted the British 
squadron, stood out to sea, steering to the south. On 
August 3, after much manoeuvring, he was forced to 
engage, badly beaten, and again obliged to seek shelter 
under the batteries of Pondicherry. On September 3 he 
sailed for the Mauritius, and shortly afterwards Pocock 
withdrew with his squadron to Bombay. Lally at once 
put his army into motion, and, uniting forces with M. Bussy, 
laid ‘iege to Madras on December 14. 

The fort was vigorously defended for nine weeks, but. 
would probably have fallen had not the navy again come 
to the rescue. On February 16, 1759, Captain Kempen- 
felt, with two twenty-gun ships and six other vessels, having 
on beard stores and reinforcements, came to 'anchor in 
Madras Roads. The moment l>ally perceived them he 
made everything ready to raise the siege, and by dawn on 
the 1 7th was nearly out of sight. Retreating to Conje- 
veram, he made ov(;r charge to M. Soupires, and made the 
best of his way to Pondicherry. 

I'rom this time the tide of fortune turned against the 
French. The native [towers of the Northern Circars rose 
against them, took their settlement at Vizagapatam, and 
made overtures to Clive (then in Calcutta) for assLstance. 
A force sent by sea from Bengal to \"izagapatam joined 
a detachment from Madras, under Colonel Forde, advanced 
against M. Contlans, the French commander in the Circars, 
defeated him at Golapool, took the fort of Rajmundry, 
and on March 7 attacked jMasulipatam. 

Salabat Jung, Viceroy of the Deccan, advanced to within 
forty miles of Masulipatam, and there, like a true Eastern 
politician, awaited the event of the siege. 

On the fort surrendering, he at once entered into an 
alliance with the English, and signed a treaty by which he 
transferred the Northern Circars to them and e.xcluded the 
French from his service and dominions. The squadrons 
of D’Ach^ and Pocock returned to the Coromandel coast in 
August, 1759. 
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w Their disproportion was so great that the French had a 
superiority of 192 guns and 2,365 men, besides a great 
advantage in the size of their ships. This extraordinary 
force, the like of which had yet never been seen in the 
Indian seas, was chased, invited and even provoked to 
fight by the weaker squadron.'^ 

After several days ot mana'uvring, both fleets began to 
cannonade each other. They continued to engage till 
4 p.m., when the French bore away and steered to the 
S.S.E. under all the sail they could make The English 
ships, having receit ed great damage alolt, could not chase, 
and the French were m consequence able to return to 
Pondicherry and land troops and treasure which Lally 
greatly needed 

D'Ache could not be induced to fight again, and shortly 
afterwards retreated to the Mauritius, never again to return. 

Naval warfare on the Coromandel coast then virtually 
came to an end Two brench frigates remaiiud before 
Pondicherr), but they wt re ere long cut out b) the boats 
of squadrons under Admiral .Suvens and Cornish, which 
then became simply a blockading forct 

After the departure of M I) Ache’s licet the affairs of 
the French went rapidlj to ruin. On Januarj 22, 1760, 
Colonel E)re Coote, aided by Brereton and Monson, de- 
feated them at W'andewash and m.ide iM Bussy prisoner. 

Chettapat, Arcat, Carical, and other important military 
positions, then fell to the conquerors. and'M. dc Lally was 
in the month pf May driven into Pondicherry. Here he 
maintained an obstinate but hoi^eless defence through the 
rest of the year. At last, compelled by scarcity, disaffection, 
and the constant fire of the English batteries, he surrendered 
on January 15. 1761. 

This conquest put an end to the French power on. the 
Coromandel coast and annihilated their East India Com- 
pany, The British now commanded the whole commerce 
of the Eastern Peninsula of India from the Gangti to the ^ 
Beatson’s Naval and Mibtar}’ vti >4 p aoj;. < 
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Indus, then the most extensive and the most profitable 
sphere of commerce in the world. 

The fall of Pondicherry might perhaps have decided the 
fate pf the French in India had the Mauritius now been 
wrested from them, but a fleet sent from England to attack 
the islands was countermanded, and in September, 1763, 
the disgraceful Treaty of Paris restored to France her 
Indian possessions. 

Th • peace which (ieorge III, should have made with his 
aggrieved colonial subjects was granted to his defeated 
foreign foes, who soon again turned their swords against 
his power. France and Spain both leagued themselves 
with England’s revolted American colonies, and the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, seeing that "war w'as 
inevitable, determined to expel the French from India, 

In August, 1778, Pondicherry was attacked by General 
Munro, aided by a naval squadron under Sir Edward 
Vernon. The defending French, under M. Tronjolly, 
being put to flight, the garrison capitulated after holding 
out resolutely for two months.* 

On March 14, 1779, an English force took possession of 
Mahe, on the Malabar coast. After this conquest the 
French had not a flag left flying in India ; but they 
still had a friend and ally in the great Indian General 
and statesman, Hyder Ali Khan, the father of Tippoo 
Sahib. 

Hyder Ali wa 5 perhaps the greatest soldier ex'er born in 
* India. So remarkable was his genius thax it has been 
compared with that of Frederick II, of Prussia and other 
great European statesmen. Of’ obscure birth, the son of 
the Governor of a small fort under the Rajah of Mysore, he 
"became the most formidable and potent Prince in Southern 
' India. As a soldier of fortune he acquired the rudimepf^ 
of war in the camps of the French, and served them as an 
auxiliary in the plains of Trichinopoly in 1753. Ten years 
lat^r, having become Commander-in-Chief of the Mysore 
^ JL Beattop’s “Naval and Military Memoirs,” vpl iv., p. 4591 
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army, he dethroned his master and proclaimed himself 
Regent. In a short time he e.vtended his dominions on 
every side e.xcept the Carnatic, till he was at last at the 
head of a State equal in extent to Great Britain, and pro- 
ducing a gross revenue of, sa} , /'4,ooo,ooo. 

Hyder Ali was not only an enterprising soldier; he was 
an able administrator and financier, a profound [lolitician, 
and a skilled diplomatist Although entirely illiterate, he 
was skilled in sopliistr\. lit seldom adhered to the spirit 
of an inconxenient eng.igement, but he professed nevt r to 
dexiate from its letter, and the oracle of Dtlphi was not 
more skilful in framing an fquivocal sentence H< was 
austere and simple in his personal h ihits, pist uul con- 
ciliator}, when it suited him to Ik so k morseless in cruelty 
even to his chUaud lots His hatnd <>1 the I'inghsh was 
intense on their exjnilsum trom Southt rn India lu had 
set his heart 

Such was the t m m\ with whom tin weak .ind \ icillating 
Council of Madris dixidcd ag.iiiist itsdl .uul in disagn-e- 
ment with its naiixt all), tlu \ iwab of ilu ( arnilu was 
lU'W to bt at war Tint war hi gin with dis.isttr .ind 
ended with disgran and during it> loin xtais’ eontinuance 
British prcsiigt uul powt r in Souilu rn Indi.i although 
sustained b\ piodigus of \alour was humliltul to the \er} 
dust. 

H}der Ali in i 7 So iinaded tlit Carnatic with 100,000 
troops, well cquipjKil with .irtillir) uid e.iv.ilr), aided bj 
French officers and tioops, both horse and loot, and amply 
supplied with stores from the .Mauritius In a short time 
he cut to pieces a det.ieh'ment under Colonel Baiilie, and 
forced .Sir Hector Munro and the main body of his army 
to fall back upon Madras h\er} thing might now have 
been lost but for the arrival of Sir Fjre Coote from Bengal, 
with a brigade of about ;,oou men. money, and provisions. 

Coote carried on war against Ilyder Ali during two cam- 
paigns, and defeated him in several hard-fought fields ; but 
he was for want of cavalry never able .to follow up his 
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victories, and frequently in danger of being surrounded 
and forced by famine to surrender- 

This, indeed, must have been the fate of all the British 
forces in the Carnatic but for the powerful aid of the navy 
at the most critical j)eriod of the war. 

In 1782 the French, acting in concert with Hyder Ali, 
had formed a plan for driving the English from the coast 
of Coromandel. 

Having acquired a great naval superiority in the Indian 
seas, they felt sure of being able to take or destroy the 
small English sfiuadron commanded at the time by Sir 
Edward Hughes. 

Having acconiplislied this, they were to a-ssist Hyder Ali 
with ri l.irgc body of Lind forces, and to lay siege'to Madras 
by sea and l.ind with their joint forces. 

Hyder Ali w.is highly plea.sed with this pi. in. A naval 
force sufficient to crush that of the liritish was what he 
chiclly dvsired from France. He knc-\v that if he could 
only get the two Powers to destroy each other on the sea 
everything on land would soon be at his disjiosal. 

To carry out this programme, a French squadron, 
commanded by M. de Suffren, arrived or. the coast on 
February 7, and anchored off Pulicat, twenty-two miles 
north of Madras. 

It consi.sted of twelve sail of the line, one being a 
captured British ship of fifty guns, four frigates, si.\ 
captured traders., and eight large armed transports w’ith 
3,000 troops on board, under the command of jM. Duche- 
min. To oppose this powerful fleet Admiral Sir Edw'ard 
Hughes had only nine line of battle ships, one frigate, and 
a fireship ; but this small force was a greater one than the 
French Admiral e-\pccted to meet, and he therefore deemed 
it prudent to place his convoy’ in safety before offering 
battle. 

Accordingly, on the 15th he weighed anchor and stood 
to the southward, followed by the British squadron. On 
the 16th Sir Edward Hughes succeeded in cutting off six 
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sail of the convoy, including one of the transports, having 
on board many French officers, 300 men of the Lausanne 
regiment, and a valuable cargo of artillery and military 
stores. The two squadrons then closed, and a hot action 
ensued off Sadras, vhich was fiercely fought on both sides, 
but not decisive The French ships, in a very shattered 
condition, escaped to Porto \ovo There they disembarked ' 
ail their infantry and marines to join the army of Tippoo 
Sahib, who with this reinforcement immediately marched 
against Cuddalore, the garrison of v, hich capitulated without 
a shot being fired 

The English squadron, ha\ing suHered considerably, 
proceeded to Trincomale<‘, and thenr«* to Madras at, 
speedily as possible The British Admiral fell in again 
with the French licet otl Trincomalee on April y, antPon' 
the 1 2th fought another battle more furious and bloody 
than the last, but without decisive result, the French 
drawing off to Battacolo, and the English entering Trin- 
comalee Harbour to refit Sir Edward Hughes was there 
detained two months by the pri valence of sickness in his 
squadron, and by that time M de Suffren was able to refit 
and proceed to Cuddalore Here he made over the re- 
mainder ot his lemlorctments and prisomrs to Hyder AH, 
who marched his army from Arcot to Pondicht try to receive 
him. 

After this the squadrons fought two more actions, which, 
like the first, were indecisive, but very disastrous to the 
French. In the last M de Suffren did his best to obtain 


a victory by at once gallantly closing with his adversary, 
but after a hard fight, which’ was ended only by the approach 
of night, he had to retreat to I'nncomaiee, having lost 
i,ioo men killed and wounded. In the retreat one of bis 
ships sunk and two struck on the rocks, and might have 
been cs^ured had the British ships been iti a condition to 


pursue. They were, hpwever, so disabled as to be 

for a chase. Soon after this action Sir Edward Hilled 
fl^fod for Bombay, and Suffren to the t)utch setdemeni At 
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Acheen, where it had been agreed that the Marquis de 
Bussy should meet him with a large reinforcement of ships 
and troops from the Mauritius. The naval action, of which 
Sir Edward Hughes was hero, did much to restore the 
prestige of the British, and probably more to bring the war 
to an end than all the victories they had hitherto gained 
in the Carnatic. 

Hyder Ali now saw that the French could not beat the 
English on the sea, or render him all the assistance they 
had promised. Without proper supplies from the Mauritius, 
he could not carry on the war, the devastated Carnatic 
could not feed, nor the revenues of Mysore pay the vast 
armies he had raised. His first successes in the field had 
been neutrali 7 ed b) the serioub defeats inflictecf on him by 
Sir Eyre Coote. He feaied that the Mahrattas were about 
to unite with the British against him. All these circum- 
stances greatl) impaired hts health, and led him to make 
some overtures for peace , but towards the end of the year 
he died, and his son, Tippoo Sahib, becoming Nawab of 
Mysore and General-in-Chief of its armies, dropped the 
negotiation, and gave tverj assurance to the French of his 
fidelity and attachment to them, and of his fixed determina- 
tion to prosecute a vigorous war against the English. 

In the first month of 17S3, M de Suffren’s fleet again 
appeared ofi Ganjam, and, meeting no British squadron, 
threatened an attack on Madi as ; but as soon as he 
heard of the death of Hyder Ali, Suffren withdrew to 
Trincomalee, capturing on his w-ay a .British frigate 
and several traders. At Trincomalee he was joined by 
M. Bussy with three men-of-war and 3,000 land troops. 
These he conducted to Cuddalore, wrhere they landed and 
proceeded to fortify themselves. On April 1 3 Sir Edward 
Hughes’ fleet arrived in the Bay of Bengal. The British, 
naval force was now considerably superior to that of the 
French, but its efficiency was paralyzed by the prevalence of 
scurvy among the crews and the difficulty of obtaining 
Witter. Nevertheless, falling in with the French squadron 
‘ SBRIISS. VOL. XV. I A 
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on June 24, Sir Edward Hughes did not hesitate to attack. 
The action was, as usual, indecisive, but with it the naval 
war on the Coromandel coast came to an end. On 
June 27, a cessation of arms between the two commanders 
was agreed to, information having arrived of the signing 
and ratification of preliminary articles of, peace between 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and America. 

After the death of Ilyder .Mi, active hostilities between 
Tippoo and the English ceased for some time. Tippoo, 
now Tippoo Sultan-Bahadur. had to turn his attention to 
his own capital and the establishment of his succession, 
which was not altogether unopposed. Probably peace 
might now have been arranged, laii the British Councils 
in Madras and Bombav, wisely or unwisely, deter- 
mineB upon a continuance of the war. It w.is supposed 
that an attack on the western side of Mysore would draw 
Tippoo from the Carnatic. It had that ellect, but that 
part of the Briti.sh plan which reg.inhnl the security of the 
forces employi'd was ill-concerted. 'Fipjjoo in consequence 
reaped all the successes of the campaign, and inllicted on 
the English disasters and defeat. He (onijielled Cieneral 
Matthews, holding Bedinore, to capitulate under promi.se 
of honourable treatment, but, instead of keeping his word, 
he made all that remainc'd of the force prisoners of Wrir, 
and threw them into the* dungeons of M)Sore. where they 
were made to endure star\ation ,ind misery and tortures 
worse than death, till many of them obtained release by 
suicide. 

At this time, we are told, the condition of affairs in the 
Carnatic was such that e\eryone in Europe had made up 
his mind to the certain loss of some capital settlement, or 
to the mutiny of one of the Indian armies for want of pay, 
and many persons thought that they saw the total destruc- 
tion of British power in India. The action of the Madras 
Council was scarcely more fortunate than that of Bombay. 
Owing to the death of Sir Eyre Coote, and the contentions 
of the Council with his successor, General Stuart, nothing 
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was done till Tippoo left the Carnatic Then, with the 
knowledge that peace was near at hand, they attacked the 
French at Cuddalore, only to reap a doubtful and worthless 
victory at the cost of a hecatomb of valuable lives. 1 ippoo, 
now finding that the French had left him, and fearing that 
he would be attacked by his old enemies the Mahrattas, 
condescended, though reluctantly, to make peace, and 
matters were restored to nearly the condition they were in 
bef< re the commencement of hostilities. 

The treaty of peace signed at ^Mangalore in March, 

1784, was the disgrace to the English Government with 

which the war ended. It was concluded at a time when an 

effective blow might well have been struck at the cruel, 

crafty, and insolent foe. who had murdered and held in 
0 

slavery British soldiers, and had made ambassadors of 
peace tht‘ subjects of insult. It exacted from him no 
retribution. It restored to him all his possessions, and did 
not stipulate for the security of all our allies It left him 
a plausible pretext for recommencing hostilities, of which he 
did not fail afierw’ards to take advantage. 

During the cessation of actual warfare, the designs of 
Tippoo continued uniformly hostile, and his powers of 
e.xecuting them considerable, while the degree of safety 
of the British fluctuated with the state of their military 
establishments and preparations, and with the distribution 
of their force. The baneful effects of this perpetual state 
of uncertainty !ind solicitude w'ere felt not only in the 
decay of agriculture and peaceful arts, but in the rebellious 
spirit which arose on the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, 
and occasionally throughout all India, in the diminution of 
British influence at foreign Courts, in the rising hopes of 
the turbulent and disaffected, and in the decline of public 
and private credit, shaken by the repeated rumours of war, 
and by the constant necessity of guarding against surprise 
from the sudden aggression of an enemy, whom no 
clemency nor moderation could conciliate, and no faith 
could bind. Under such circumstances it was impossible 



l^at peace between Tippoo Sultan and the English coiHd 
long be preserved. In 1790 it became necessary to send a 
force against him to relieve the Rajah of Travancore, whom 
he had attacked, regardless of the treaty of 1 784.. Of the 
■ warfare that followed, very full accounts are to be found in 
Major Dirom’s narrative of the campaign -that terminated 
in 1 792, and Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Beatson’s view 
of the war on Tippoo Sultan, which ended with the fall of 
Seringapatam in 1799. These works should be read by 
ei'erj’one who tJikes interest in the militar)’ history of the 
English in India during the growth of that empire which 
forms the brightest jewel in the British crown. 

They are minute in detail, but not altogether complete, 
for Colonel Beatson’s historical monograph is, of course, 
silent concerning himself and the share that was his in 
bringing the last war with Tippoo Sultan to a successful 
issue by the reduction of Seringapatam, while that of 
Major Dirom gives an incorrect account of the action of 
Captain Beatson in an important affair, which was the 
subject of much di.scussion at the time, and is still a matter 
of interest to students of military tactics. 

Seringapatam was first attacked by Lord Cornwallis in 
1791, after the siege and capture of Bangalore, which fixed 
the war in the enemy’s country, and was decisive of its 
success. But owing to the late arrival of tht; Mahratta 
army and other unfortunate circumstances Lord Cornwallis 
was compelled to withdraw from the siege* after destroying 
the greatest part of the battering train and equipment of 
his forces. A second attempt to take the fortress by 
surprise was made on the night of February 6, 1792, when 
Tippoo Sultan’s entrenched camp, within the Bound hedge 
of the fortress, was attacked in three columns by Lord 
Cornwallis.. It was not entirely successful, owing to a 
deviation from his lordship’s original intentions regarding 
the op^ations of the right column under the command of 
Gene^ Meadows. , 


for Dirom states that this deviation was 
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j^quence of the column being conducted to the wrong . 
point by the native guides, so that it was brought 
immediately against a redoubt on its right, which Lord 
Cornwallis had determined should be left untouched. But 
no such mistake was made : the column was conducted 
precisely to the right spot by Captain Beatson, the officer 
of guides attached to the column, who then pointed out to 
Colonel Nesbitt, who led the 36th and 37th Regiments, that 
he should turn to the left so as to co-operate with the 
centre column. Colonel Nesbitt, a very zealous and active 
officer, considered it to be his bounden duty to adhere 
strictly to written orders, which, unfortunately, did not 
clearly express Lord Cornwallis’s intention that the Eedgah 
redoubt should not be attacked. They directed him to 
turn either to the left or the right, according to his position 
westward or eastward of a certain point. He decided to 
turn to the right, and after an obstinate struggle obtained 
possession of the redoubt, but he lost 1 1 officers and 80 
men killed and wounded, and afterwards found it impossible 
to join the centre column. 

There is reason to believe that if this unfortunate attack 
had not been made, if the column had turned to the left 
instead of the right, Tippoo would on this occasion h^ve 
been completely defeated, his own retreat to his citadel 
would have been cut off, and he would have lost all his 
guns and everything htt had on the north side of the river 
long before th'e break of day, when his troops rallied and 
pressed severely on the central column uqder the personal-* 
command of Lord Cornwallis. 

The night attack was followed, on the 7th, by a battle in 
which the English gained a signal victory. The enemy ^ 
was forced to retreat from all his redoubts and entrench- 
ments on the north side of the river, and by jthe evening the 
whole of his field forces deserted, dispersed over the country, 
and never again encamped themselves or made any forihid- 
,, |ble appearance, while fifty-seven of the foreigners in 
ligpgqp’s service sought safety in th^ British camp. Pn the 
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8th the Sultan thought it desirable to negotiate for peace. 
Accordingly he released two European officers taken by 
him at the surrender of Coimbatoor in i"9i, and since 
detained as prisoners contrary to the rules of war. These 
gentlemen he sent as ambassadors with letters and excuses 
to Lord Cornwallis, soon following them by a small select 
part) of hoisemen instructed to surpiise and assassinate 
the British commander The plot failed, and Lord 
Cornwallis weakl) jielded to tlu Sultan’s request, and 
consented to admit his \akeels to confer with those of the 
allied armies The take els dul) aiiixed, but onl\ to carr) 
on then work with pi ocrastmation and dclaj 1 ipjioo, in 
the meantime, continued to lirt i»n tin British camp, so that 
it became necessar) to pri'p.ue for an assault on his citadel 
Lord Lornwallis w.is now reinforced h) Loid XUreiomb), 
with an arm) from Bomb.u .ind a[>proach( s W( u vigoioush 
carried out. B\ tin a ^th tin bit ubing batteries wen 
established, aiul e\er\ thing w.is reads foi thi assault win n 
a general order was issutd for tin c ssation i»l hostilitn s in 
consequence of the .Sultan hating sigm il .i puliininai) 
treat) of peace Thus w.is tlu stioud attuk on .Serin.,a 
palam put an t nd t<j aetording to Ma]oi Ihiom, " b) an 
advantageous and glorious peace 

The terms of this treat) might be eonsideitd aelvau- 
tageous to the British, but in list If it v,u> nt itiur glorieus 
nor just, for it allowed 7 ippuo Kj v tain tlu tliioiu his faiht r 
had usurped, to the exclusion of its righltul lu ir , it granted 
life to the cruel tyrant, who b) his mans murders meritid 
nothing but death. I'he treat) of lye/^ left 'I'lppoo 
humiliated but not crushed, and the position of the English 
precarious. I ippoo had ceded half of his territorie s, and 
promised to pa) an aide mint) of, say, /3,ooo,oou. He 
had given up his prisoners, and made over his two eldest 
sons as hostages. His hatred of the English, and his 
determination to overthrow their pow'er, still burnt as 
fiercely as ever. He inefted the ruler of Cabul, Zemaun 
Shah, to threaten an invasion of Bengal, he intrigued with 
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all the native Princes of India, and made fresh overtures to 
his old allies, the French. 

In the year 1796 his intrigues and military movements 
compelled the Governor-General to assemble an army on 
the Coromandel coast, and in the autumn of 1797 such 
apprehensions were entertained of his designs and power 
as induced Lord Hobart, the Governor of Fort St. George, 
to relinquish an expedition assembled for an attack on the 
Dutch settlements, which was imposed upon the English 
Government b> the alliance of Holland with the revolu- 
tionary rulers of P' ranee, who had declared war against 
England in 1793. At this time British interests in India 
were menaced ’by a combination ol most serious dangers. 
Zemaun Shah was threatening invasion from* the north- 
west. Our alli.mces in the Deccan were far from being 
secure. A French faction and army overruled the Ni/am 
at Hyderabad. The ^Madras army was badly distributed, 
and could not be assembled or moved without provoking 

1 ippoo to invade the Carnatic. 

Alarm and despondency increased wLen it became known 
that Tippoo had sent an embassy to the Mauritius, with 
letters addressed not only to the Go\ernoi of the Islands, 
but to the E.\ecutive Director) of France, asking the aid of 
a force, and that M. Malartic, the Governor of the Mauritius, 
had issued a proclamation encouraging the subjects of 
France to enter Tippoo s service. In consequence of this 
proclamation, the French frigate La Prcncme, with the 
Sultan’s ambassadors and the F rench troops levied for his 
service, arrived at Mangalore on April 26, 1798, and were 
warmly welcomed by Tippoo. On the same day a letter 
was received at Fort William by him, declaring " that his 
friendly heart is disposed to pay every regard to truth and 
justice, and to strengthen the foundations of harmony and 
concord between the two nations.” 

Under these and other circumstances, too numerous to 
be now detailed, it appeared to Lord Mornington, the 
newly appointed Governor-General of India, that an 
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immediate attack upo(^ Xippoo Sultan» for the purpose of 
fhistrating the execution of his unprovoked and un warrant-’ 
able projects of ambition and revenge, was demanded by 
the soundest maxims, both of justice and policy. He 
therefore determined to assemble armies on the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar to oppose the Janding of the 
French, to defend the Carnatic from the invasion of Tippoo, 
to attack him on two sides of his dominions, and thus to 


compel him to surrender. 

It was a plan grandly conceived, but not easily to be 
carried out, and its failure would have insured the triumph 
of Tippoo, the re-establishment of French power, and the 
fall of that of the English in Southern India. In order 
to explain the reasons which led Lord Mornington to direct 
his principal attack against the fortified capital of Mysore, 
it is necessary to refer not only to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beatson’s account of the war, but to the records preserved 
by his family of his services, of which little, if any, mention 
is made either by contemporaneous or modern historians. 
During his previous years of service* he had been employed 
on variotjs military expeditions and surveys in Southern 
India, and had acquired high reputation as an Engineer 
officer. On July 7, 1798, he was sent for by Lor^,, 
Mornington, and on his passage to Calcutta he prepared 

A Sketch of a Plan of Operation against Tippoo Sultan," 
in which he advocated the reduction of Seringapatam as 
affording the only probable chance of shortening the war, 
crushing the po.wer of the enemy, or of bringing him to 
such terms as might be deemed wise and expedient 

Although this mode of conducting the war differed from 
Lord Mornington’s plan of attacking the Sultan “on both' 
sides of his dominions " (a.s stated in his letter to the Couitl 
of Directors, dated March 29, 1799), yet being of that 
character which accorded with his lordship’s natui^ 


pispositioA, he was pleased, even upon a first vlpw, tot- 
'highly, and, in the course of a'few dayi^' havi^ 
l^^pnutely examined it, and Major , JBeatson 
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a^otded “satisfactory information on the extensive and 
arduous questions to which it gave rise ” upon every point 
connected with the formation of the grand army for the 
siege of Seringapatam, and his lordship being fully 
satisfied of the practicability of undertaking the siege at the 
time the proper season should arrive, he directed all his 
measures and preparations to that single object. Major 
Beatson had, however, been careful to point out that, to 
insure the success of his plan, it was necessary to have the 
assistance of the Mahrattas and the Nizam, or that both 
these powers should stand neutral. Lord Mornington 
therefore applied himself to the strengthening of our 
alliances with them, and to the destruction of the French 
influence to which the Nizam had become subject*. 

This was effected, much to the satisfaction of the Nizam, 
by the disarmament of the French Sepoy. s, and the deporta- 
tion of their officers, and by an increase of the subsidy and 
contingent force hitherto allowed him. Further, in conse- 
quence of the preparations known to be making in the 
Mediterranean by the French, he arranged with Admiral 
Rainier for the defence of the Malabar coast by a naval 
squadron. Finally, the news of Lord Nelson’s glorious 
victory on the Nile so much improved the aspect of affairs that 
the Governor-General deemed the opportunity now favour- 
able for the opening of negotiations with Tippoo Sultan. 
*The honourable Court of Directors at this time had no 
desire to increase their territories by conquest, and while 
they granted to the Governor-General full power, they 
:4^ired he should use it with the utmost discretion, so that 
they mig;ht not be involved in a war without the most 
inevitable necessity. Accordingly, Lord Mornington ad- 
dressed to Tippoo several amicable letters and remon- 
strances, and gave him every opportunity of obtaining 
p^ce on favourable terms, but to all these the Sultan 
^turned a <|eaf ear or gave only trifling and evasive replies. 

|r Wjrr beihg thds forced upon us, the Governor-General, 
.^ February 3, 1799^ direct^ Lietjj|en^t-General Hams 
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to enter Mysore with the army assembled under his 
command. Lieutenant-General Stuart was warned to be 
in readiness to co-operate from Malabar. At the same 
time. Admiral Rainier and the several allies of the Company 
were informed that the British Go\ eminent in India was 
now at war with Tippoo Sultan. Lord • Mornington had 
already proceeded to Madras, hoping to open negotiations 
for peace. Major Beatson accompanied him as Aide-de- 
Camp, and was appointed Surveyor-General to the army in 
the field, in order that his a-^sistance might be given to the 
Engineer I )epartment. 

Lpon the arrival of the arm) in Seringapat.im, General 
Harris desired M.ijor Beatson to reconnoitre and form 
a plan of attack. It hap[ened on this occasion that his 
opinions did not accord with those alreadt formed by the 
Engineers of Madras and Bomba). A meeting was held 
at head-tjuarters, at which vtcre present the. principal staff 
officers of the arm), including the Hon. Coloiul Wellesley, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington. '1 he two jd.ins tif attack 
were discussed in the [iu“.sence of thoae otlicer.s, .uul Major 
Beatson firml) adhered to his pl.ui of attack upon the north- 
west angle of the fort. 

Cidonel Sartorius, the Chief Engineer of Bomba) , advised 
an attack upon the south-west, as had at first been recom- 
mended by the Madr.is Engineers, but would not give a 
final opinion till he had .igain examined the position. 
Having done so. he addrccssed a letter to the Commander- 
in-Chief which was merel) a (onfirmatimi of his previous 
opinion. This not being considered satisfactory. General 
Harris declan-d that Major Beatson's plan should be 
carried into effect. This placed him in a jHisition of terrible 
responsibility, for had the attack failed the hingineers might 
hate said “the plan w’as not theirs, for they had disap- 
proved of it, and that the failure was only to be ascribed to 
the preference given to Major Beatson’s opinion.” It is 
deserving of notice that at the very time Major Beatson 
was occupied at sea in planning a campaign by which 
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he calculated upon the capture of Seringapatam in April or 
May, 1 799, “ some officers (as Lord Morningtoii states in 
his letter to the Court of Directors, dated March 20, 1 799), 
of approved military talents, experience and integrity, at 
Fort St. George, declared that the army in the Carnatic 
could not be assembled for offensive purposes belore the 
year 1800, and that a period of six months would be 
required for its equipment, even for the purpose of defend- 
ing tb *. Carnatic against any sudden attack.” 

Such being the opinion of the officerb alluded to, it may 
readily be imagined that Lord Mornington’s orders of 
J une 20, 1 798, for assembling the armies, occasioned a 
ver> considerable alarm at Madras, and that grave doubts 
were entertained as to the issue of the campaign that was 
to follow, but these were speedilj dissipated bj its rajhd and 
unexampled success. 

On March 9 the whole of the forces under Lieutenant- 
General Harris, consisting of British and native infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry, in all 30,959 fighting men, were 
assembled at Kelamangalum, on the eastern border of 
Mysore. On Ajinl 5 the .irmy, having accomplished a 
march of a hundred miles through the enemy’s country, 
and exposed to his frequent attacks, encamped on the 
west face of the fortress of Seringapatam, at a distance of 
3,500 yards, and began to open trenches and construct 
batteries for the siege, in the face of constant fire from the 
forts and outlying’ entrenchments. 

On the night of the 20th Tippoo Sultan* sent a letter 
to Lord Harris, expressing a desire to negotiate for peace, 
but on terms being submitted he refused to consent to 
them. By the end of the month all the batteries were in 
readiness, and began their fire on the curtain, sixty yards 
to the light of the north-west bastion. On the evening of 
the third a practicable breach was established, and on the 
following afternoon the proud fortress of Seringapatam, 
believed by its master to be impregnable, and stoutly 
defended by him tb the last, was carried by assault. 
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Before nightfall the body of Tippoo Sultan was found in 
a gateway on the north face of the fort, encumbered by 
a heap of slain. Tippoo, the usurper of a kingdom, had 
fallen by the hand of a common soldier, who robbed him of 
his jewelled belt. He who had left his palace in the 
morning a powerful imperious Sultan, full of vast projects 
of ambition, was brought back a lump of clay, abandoned 
by the whole world, his kingdom overthrown, his capital 
taken, and his palace occupied by the very man, Major- 
General Baird, who, about fifteen years before, had been, 
with other victims of cruelty and tyranny, relieved from 
near four years of rigid confinement in irons, in a prison 
^scarce 300 yards from the spot where the corpse of the 
Sultan now lay. 

The resistance offered by the garrison was not great, 
and, so soon as it was overcome. General Baird directed 
his immediate attention to the protection of the inmates of 
the palace and the inhabitants of the city. The worst 
consequences were to be apprehended from the assault of 
so large and rich a city by soldiers animated by revenge 
against the murderer of their comrades. 

But all violence ceased with the conflict, and it is but 
justice to add, although about 8,000 of the enemy’s troops 
were killed in the assault, very few of the unarmed inhabi- 
tants suffered, and these, unavoidably, from random shot, a 
circumstance we may venture to pronounce unprecedented, 
which is to be ascribed, not only to the’ high discipline of 
the troops and the humane exertions of the officers, but to 
the happy choice of time for making the assault, which ‘ 
enabled them to discriminate, and to their operations being 
confined solely to the ramparts. 

On the morning of May 5 Colonel Wellesley (afterwards 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington) was appointed to the permanent 
command of Seringapatam, and used every possible exertion 
. to prevent excesses of evejy kind. , The inhabi^nts who ? 
■f had quitted the town during the night of the storni;jreturn!^; j 
“fi^etly to their houses; and occupations^ ' In a few da^ 1^1 
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bazaars were stored with all sorts of provisions and mer- 
'^chandise, for which there w^s a ready and advantageous 
sale. The main street of Seringapatam, three days after 
the fort was taken, was so much crowded as to be almost 
impassable, and exhibited almost more the appearance of 
a fair than that of a town just taken by assault. After the 
dispersion of the late Sultan’s armies, and the surrender of 
the fortresses in Canara and other parts of his dominions, 
the cultivators of the land returned quietly to their occupa- 
tions, and showed every disposition to submit to the orders 
of the British Government. 

The taking of Seringapatam by assault was an affair 
in every respect different from the Battle' of Plassy. Plassy 
was magnificent, but it was not war. Seringapatam was 
both. At Plassy, the rash valour of Clive placed British 
power upon a pinnacle from which it might at any moment 
be hurled down. At Seringapat.im the calm statesmanship 
of a Wellesley planted it on a firm base, beneath which 
slumbered no upheaving force. 

From the field of Plassy the \ictor reaped for himself a 
golden harvest ; at Seringapatam he restored a kingdom to 
its rightful heir. 

The campaign that closed the Mysore War in 1799 was, 
perhaps, the shortest, the most successful, and the most 
decisive that was ever fought in any part of the world by 
any military pow'er It was decisive for the British : it not 
only excluded ’the French from Mysore, but, by the 
destruction of their ally, it made their returp impracticable. 
It made all Southern India free from military oppression, 
and made peace possible throughout the land. It 
replaced the Khudadad Sircar of Tippoo Sultan by a 
government indeed given by God. 

In the military occupation of India by the English, their 
enemies have affected to see nothing but unrighteousness 
and robbery and wrong — the triumph of a powerful and 
warlike race over a timid and unresisting people. Some 
, Englishmen at first regarded it as the madness of a company 
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of merchants, extending their views from the drudgery of 
traffic to universal empire, and rushing on to ruin. But the 
history just recounted tells a different tale. 

It shows us the English in India, forced into war by the 
ambition of a rival European Power, and by the oppression 
and cruelty and implacability of native rulers. \Ve see them 
assisted in their wars bv n.itive soldiers and races struggling 
to be free, leading small battalions of Europeans against 
o^erwhclming hosts, sustaining great disasters, often escaj)- 
ing with the skin of their teeth, yet winning great victories 
on land, their soldiers .uded by the power of England on 
the sea. All this done at a time when England hers(>lf 
“had entered on a conflict with enemies whose circle 
ever widened, till she stood singl(*-handed against the 
w orld ' 

That the English ne\er did any wrong, wen* never 
guilty of any acts of oppression, cannot be maintaihed. 
Some of the acts of Warren lEistings, and of ('live 
in Bengal, and of (reneral Matthews at Bednore, for 
example, cannot be (h lendtd .\11 w'c can say is that th( se 
men were but instruments in tht hands of the Almighty 
Ruler of the Universe, whose ordinances w’e cannot 
question whose servants we have no right to judge. 
Doubtless some wrong was done by the English in India in 
their early struggles, but the g( ner.d issue has been all for 
good, and on tin record of the w.irs and administr.itions of 
Lords Cornwallis and Wellesley then* rests not a single 
stain 

A hundred years ha\e passed away since Seringapatam 
was taken. What is nefw the condition of Southern 
I ndia ^ 

Provinces once devastated b} Hyder Ali and his son 
Tippoo now show no sign of military occupation, suffer 
from no fafltihe caused by war. The great fortress is now 
a ruin traversed by a railway. Within its walls the temple 
of Sri-ranga and the mosque ‘of Hyder Ali still stand side 
by side. The gongs of the Brahmans still sound — the 
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muazzin still calls the Mussulman to prayer throughout 
■ the land ; but where Tippoo converted with the sword, 
Christian missionaries have established the religion of 
the Cross. 

Thus has the decisive victory won at Seringapatam 
advanced towards perfection the work begun by the 
English in India on the field of Plassy. 
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CHINESE KNOWLEDGE OF EARLY PERSIA.- 

* * « 

By E. H. Parker. 

The Chinese never heard of the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, and as the Macedonians themselves knew 
nothing of Europe beyond the Mediterranean, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that the latter were totally ignorant of 
China. Two great civilisations grew up independently in 
the h'ar East and the Far West, with Persia lying between 
them, each of the two considering itself "the world,” or the 
best part of the world. After Alexander had extended his 
anne.xations to the sources of the Oxus and the Indus, it is 
not unlikely that stray traders occasionally found their way 
between the eastern and western extremes; indeed, they are 
likely to have done so thousands of years before Alexander 
was heard of ; for the world went on its way without rftords 
much as it did with records. Hut things which are neither 
recorded, nor evidenced by antiquarian remains of equal 
value with records, are exactly in the historical [wsition of 
things which ncv'cr occurred at all. Hence the positive 
Chinese statements, officially repeated dozens of times, to 
the effect that ‘ until 1 40 i!.< . no Westeriiers ever had re- 
lations with China, and until that same date China never 
knew of the existence of Western Asia,” are not only 
reasonable, but may be accepted as strictly true for all 
reasonable purposes. 

The circumstances under which the Chinese discovered 
the West have already been briefly narrated in this journal.* 
Emerging restlessly from a great social revolution, China first 
became a Wdtmacht in 200, n.f . and just at this very time the 
Scythians, or Hiung-nu as the Chinese called them, also de- 
veloped unwonted activity in the Far East. It is not un- ' 
likelj that this exceptional display of nomad energy on the 
Chinese frontiers may have been in part the reflex action 

‘ first of Alexander’s, and- next of his Seleucid successors* 

z * Asiatic Quarterly Review, July, 1902, “The Elphthalite Turks." 
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activity on the Oxus. But of that we do not know anything, 
either from Western or Chinese sources. All we know is that 
on the Chinese north-west borders nomad squabbles amongst 
themselves led to the displacement by the supreme Scythian 
power of two subordinate hordes which had long settled in 
the fertile tract separating the Tibetan from the Mongol 
deserts ; and that both these subordinate nomad powers (like 
their masters, probably “ 7 'urks ’’) had to fly west for safety. 
They thus showed China the diplomatic road, and China at 
once sent envoys to see what they were doing. The first 
Chinese history deserving the name of history was completed 
before the year 85 n.t ., and the first start of an envoy towards 
the West took place in 140 b.( . Hence it is plain that 
whatever living facts the history in question* has to narrate 
about the Persian region must lie between those extreme 
dates. The following is absolutely all that is stated about 
Partliia : 

I. “ An-sih is some thousands of li to the west of 
Ta-yueh-chi. Habits settled, with tillage of the fields, 
and cultivation of rice, ^whcat, and grape wine. Walled 
cities, as in Ta-yuan. Subordinate to it there are several 
hundred w alled places, small and great. The land is several 
thousand li in extent, and it is a very great country. It is 
on the Kw'ei Water. There are bazaars, the people and the 
traders making use of carts and boats to travel to the ad- 
joining states, sometimes several thousand li. They use 
silver for coins, ’the coins showing their King’s features. 
Whenever the King dies, the coins are renewed, so as to 
show the (new') King’s face. They make signs on leather, 
from side to side, by way of literary records. West of 
them is T‘iao-chi ; north An-ts‘ai and Li-kien. . . . The 
old people of An-sih have a story that the (traditional) 
Weak Water and West Queen Mother are in T*iao-chi, 
but they have never been seen. ... So Chang K'ien (on 
his second mission i(8 b.c.) sent assistant envoys on mis- 

* Tlie Sk%-ki of Sz-ma Ts'ien, recently translated into French by 
^ £d. Chavannes. > 

THlkU SERI^“\, VOL. XV. K 
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sions to Ta-yiian, K‘ang-ku, Ta-yneh-chi, Ta-hia, An-sih, 
Shen-tuh, Yn-t‘ien, etc. . . . More missions (i ii b.c.) were 
sent out, which reached An-sih, An-ts‘ai, Li-kien, T‘iao-chi, 
and Shen-tuh States. ... At first when the Han envoys 
reached An-sih. the King of An-sih gave orders for 20,000 
horsemen to meet them on the east frontier, distant from the 
royal capital several thousand li of journey. By the time 
they got there, they had passed .several tens of cities, with a 
continuous and very numerous population. It was after the 
Han envoys had returned that they sent missions in the 
wake of the Han envoys to come and inspect the magnitude 
of China. Each*' man took a gre.it bird’s egg, with clever 
Li-kien conjurers to offer to H.in. . . . Frf)in Wu-sun 
westwards to An-sih there was the propincjuity of the I liung- 
nu to be considered, and the lliung-nu were pressing the 
Yiieh-chi very hard. . . . From d'a-) nan westw.'irds to 
An-sih, the states, though varying considerably in dialect, 
are still of much the same manners, and know each other’s 
speech. The people an* all di‘< p-ejed, and mostly beanlcd 
and whiskered ; good trader.s, chaffi ring over tlv* smallest 
coin.” 

Comments on i. — The above is the total evidence. It 
has never been doubted by European tr.inslators that 
“ An-sih ” was Parthia, and since, about thirty years ago. 
Mr. T, W. Kingsmill suggested that tin* word “ Ar-sac ’ 
was meant, it has been definitely accepted on both historical 
and etymological grounds that the Chinese, who from the 
name of theii* ruling house, called themselves “ Han,” in a 
like way applied the d) nastic style to the Parthian Empire, 
whose monarchs, from Ansae the founder to Ar^ac XXX., 
all took the same name of “ Arsac,” irrespectively of their 
own private names. Moreover, the modern Beloochees 
call the Persians “ Kadjar,” from the Turkish dynasty now 
supreme in those regions (Sykes). The Ta-yUeh-chi were 
the Indo Scyths, or Ephthalites, of Sogdiana, Bactriana, 

* This is so in ray edition, but it is probably a misprint for “ they 
brought great birds’ eggs.” 
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and, later, Kophene. The only possible Parthian monarchs 
with whom the Chinese could have had to do, even retro- 
spectively, between 120 u.c. and 88 u.r. were Arsac VIII. 
(127-124) and Arsac IX. (124-88). There seems to be no 
record of the names of any of the earliest Indo-Scythian 
Kings either in Chinese or Western documents, but it is 
well known from Western sources that before Mithridates 
the (}reat (Arsac IX.) cam<i to the throne, the Seleucidte 
had totally abandoned their extreme eastern provinces, 
which were soon politically absorbed by the Parthians and 
by the Indo-.Scythians. 

A.'i to the habits being settled, thi; Parthian State itself 
was a comparatively .small tract to the south-east of the 
Caspian, and the Parthians an; known to have preferred 
tent life ; but the various Persian States, as overrun and 
enumerated b) Alexander, were, under Parthian rule, mere 
.serfs attached to the soil, at the capricious behests of their 
armoured, mounted, and semi-nomadic masters, who had, 
howev<T, a .slight veneer of Persian polish, mixed with 
(xreek cultivation. Ta-yiian was farther east than Ale.x- 
.uider ever got, and included most of the country lying 
between Sogdiana and the Pamirs, including modern 
Tashkend and Kokand. The “ numerous walled towns ” 
are easily accounted for on any good map of ancient 
Persia, at least in [principle, if not so easily one by one. 
The Kwei Water, afterwards called by other names, is the 
Oxus ; it was so called by the Chinese (as many other 
jdaces in the West) after a river of that, name near an 
ancient Chinese capital. The C hinese had their Jones- 
villes and Smithtowns, just as had the emigrants. 

The evidence of Parthian coins, with their inscriptions in 
Greek and in Aramaean, is one of the few living evidences 
we still possess touching the manners of a people whose 
active history is almost a complete blank ; upon this point 
M. E. Drouin has published some very interesting papers 
in the Revue N umismatique and in other brochures. The 
marks on leather or “ hard skin ’’ evidently refer to the 

K 2 
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parchment used, according to Herodotus, much earlier by 
the Ionian Greeks, who were from the beginning always in 
touch with Cilicia and the Euphrates; the very name is 
traced, through the later Roman word pcrgamem, to 
Pergamus in Asia Minor ; and, of course, as all Westerns, 
the Parthians wrote horizontally, whether they used Greek 
or Aramaean. T‘iao-chi (Babylonia), An-ts‘ai (the Alan 
country or Caspian shores), Li-Kien (Hyrcania), K‘ang-ku 
(Maracanda region), Ta-hia (Hactria), Shen-tuh (Indus 
States), and Vu-t‘ien (Khoten), need onl\ be mentioned 
here by name ; their Chinese disguises will be explained in 
due course when I come to treat of those countries one by 
one. But it is impossible for me to mention th(* three fir.>.t 
without allusion to my old friend Dr. F. Hirth’s admirable 
w'ork on “China and the Roman Orient” Owing to 
certain misprints, however, he has not. I think, quite cor- 
rectly apprehended the passage about the Chinese envoy’s 
route. The “great birds” are ostriches, evidentiv from 
the Arabian desert, later on frequenth mentioned as 
"horse birds” or “camel birds." Dr. Hirth sa\s “ostrich 
eggs of Rekem,’ and identifies Li-Kien with that Petra, or 
Rekem, which la) at the head ol the Red Sea ; but it was 
the conjurers, not the eggs, that came from Hyrcan (or 
wherever Li-Kien may have been); nor is it possible to 
accept the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai as a suitable site 
for a place distinctly stated to be north ol P.irtliia. About 
237 ii.c. Arsac II. had taken Hyrcania from Seleucus II., 
and some twenty years later Arsac III. was confirmed in 
its possession by Antiochus the Great. Dr. Hirth’s sup- 
posed word “ north ” is a w'ord meaning “ and when.” As 
to jugglers, it is related of Alexander when at the Susa 
festival in 324 n.t. that jugglers or wonder-workers, the 
best of whom came from Lesbos, ten miles from the coast 
of Asia Minor, were provided by him for his guests on a 
wholesale scale. Wu-sun me?wis the region of Kuidja and 
.Jssyk-kul, and the “propinquity of the Hiung-nu " along 
the line of the Upper laxartes and Lower Oxus (a branch at 
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least of which latter river has, I understand, been ascertained 
by recent explorers to have once run into the Caspian) is only 
too well corroborated by the Scythian defeat of Cyrus in 
529 n.c., almost exactly on the spot where Alexander was 
heartily glad to patch up an agreement with the same people 
in 329 B.C. Touching what concerns the various States 
and the dialects of that region, I believe Sir H. Rawlinson 
is an original authority for the statement quoted by other 
writers that “ the tie of a common language, customs, 
and, to a great extent, belief, united the Persians, Medes, 
Sngartians, Chorasmians, Bactrians. Sogdians, Hyrcanians, 
Sarangians, Gandarians, and Sanskritic Indians" 

In a word, so far as the earliest vague and superficial 
Chinese testimony goes, it is supported in riearly every 
particular by Western writers. The fable about Weak 
Waters and Western Mothers is not taken more seriously 
by the Chinese than our yarns about Prester John ; and 
may be dismis'.ed 

The next history, that of the Early Han dynasty 
(206 li.f . to A.i) 25), treats of the same period as that just 
discussed, except that it carries on the subject as far as the 
year ad. 5, when the dynasty (apart from usurpers) came 
to an end, and also includes the period of Wang Mang’s 
usurpation 

As in the first case, 1 number the paragraph, and cite 
the allusions to Parthia, separately from all comment, in 
the order in which they occur : 

2. “ The host of jieople [in T‘iao-chi} is very great ; 
here and there are numbers of petty princelets. An*sih 
holds them in vassalage as foreign States. . . . The 
King of An-sih State rules at P‘an-tou city, distant from 
Ch'ang-an 11,600 //, and is not under our proconsul.” 
North [the country] joins on K'ang-ku, east on Wu-yih- 
shan-li, west on T‘iao-chi. The land, character, objects, 
and popular manners in general, are as in Wu-yih and 
Ki-pin. They, too, use silver for coins ; the obverse 
alonfe is the King’s face, and the reverse his wife’s face. 
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Whenever the King dies, fresh coins are c.ist. There are 
great horse birds. I'here .ire sevenal hundred cities, small 
and great, subordinate to it , the land is sc\ eral thousand 
li in extent, and it is a very great countrj. It is on [or 
reaches to [ the Kwei Water. Traders go b) cart and boat to 
the adjoining statis They write on leather sideways, for 
literarj records WhenWuTi(i4i S7 1 (,) first sent envojs 
to An-sih, tht King ordered a captain at tin head of 20,000 
horsemen to mett them on the east fiontier I'he e.ist 
frontier is st\etal thousand li of tra\il ftom the ro)al 
capital I)j the tune the\ ^th(‘tn\oNs had armed there, 
the) had passed se\eral tens of citu s with a continuous 
population. Thc\ ^Parthi.i] took thi op[)ortunit\ to send 
missions, in’ the w.ike of the Han in\o)s to tome ind 
inspect the H.in land Thc\ m.uU olAiings to Han of 
great birds’ eggs ,ind Li-kitn coniiinis 'I'ln Son of 
Heaven was o\erjo\fd I <>st of \n-sih is I i-\u(h-chi 
The land [Ta-)uan], char.uttr, objttts, ,md popii! it 
manners are simil.ir to Ta-)uch-chi ind An sih 
From Yuan wistw.irds to .\n-sih tin Stal< s though \ar) 
mg considerabK in d'.ilect. .in still muc li th< s.im< , a d 
c.m make thtms'Kis undft stood to ( ich othi 1 Tht 
people are <dl det p e)td, and most!) beaidt d and whisken d 
good traders, chafft'nng over th( sm.ilU st com . From 
Wu-sun westwards to An-sih is near tht Hiung-nu Tht 
Hiung-nu used to press on tht Vuth-chi [Tht 

\ I) 23 enumeration mentioned below] <'>wcludts such t\- 
tremely distant states as K‘.ing-ku, T.i \ueh-chi, An-sih, 
Ki-pin, and Wu-yih, which, when the) caiiu to offer 
tribute, reccited acknowledgment, but utrt not under our 
supreme control ” 

Comments on 2 — It will be noticed that the l.Uer work, 
which from the concluding paragraph manifestly includes 
all that took place during the period of anarchy (a,I). 5-25) 
between the earl) and the later Han dynasties, takes cog- 
nizance of the westward extensions of Arsac VT. in Baby- 
lonia (135 or 134 !,.( ), and also of Mithridates the Great 
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of Parthia (Arsac IX.), who in 96 15. c. obtained cessions of 
territory even in Armenia. Meanwhile Mithridates the 
Great of Pontus had been at war with the Romans, who 
asserted against Persia a rival influence in Armenia. As a 
consequence, the Roman province of Syria was now only 
separated from the Parthian province of Mesopotamia by 
the Euphrates. LaUT on the Parthians defeated and slew 
Crassus, conquered Syria, and (‘ven swept over A'^ia Minor, 
only being definitely driven out of S) ria in 38 r>.( . On 
the other hand, in 36 i>.< . Mark Antony was in turn 
eject(‘d from J’arthi m territory. P‘an-tou has rightly been 
idintified by Dr. llirth cither with Parthaunisa cit}’. or 
w'ith the old Persi.in word PariJuiva. As Nisha-pur (/>?/;' 
meaning “city ”) is stated by some authors to be the same 
plac(', I presume “ Xisa of the l^arthau” is m* ant, I find the 
same Cliin' se character p'an used for the first syllable of the 
wonl y)Vrkul, the principle governing the final r, which does 
not exist in Chinese, bm'ng the same as in the case of Ar- 
sac. 'fhe word Wu-yih-shan-li is unsatisfactory, for several 
reasons. 1^'irst, it is often split up, as though Wu-yih w^ere 
a diffl'rent place from Shan-li ; and, secondly, there are 
contradictory staU-ments as to its [losition. As, apart from 
the uncertain position, the immediate question of Persia is 
not directly concerned, I will at some future date revert to 
this word under another head, simplj noticing here that 
the casual suggestion (I belii ve Dr. Ilirth’s) of one of the 
O-ik-san-dri (Alexandria) districts is not an unlikely one. 
The rest of the second Chinest' account is substantially a 
mere repetition of the first. It will be noticed that there 
is no suggestion of an)' further Chinese intercourse with 
Parthia between the tw'o e.xtremes of uo n.c . and .x.i). ?o. 
No clash of interests between China and Parthia ever took 
place at any date. 

The next historical authority is that of the Later Han 
history, covering the two centuries subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the Christian era (a.I), 25-220), as the earlier 
history covered the two centuries anterior. After explain- 
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ing how, since the pacifications and conquests of the cele* 
brated general Pan Ch'ao, the fifty states enumerated, as 
above stated, in a.I). 23 had once more sent hostages to 
China (A.n. 97), it goes on to allude specifically to An-sih 
in the follow ing passages : 

3. “As for the T‘iao-chi and An-sih class of states, right 
-up to the sea-coast 40,000 li away, they all' sent relays of 
interpreters and offered tribute. In the ninth year 97) 
Pan Ch'ao sent his lieutenant, Kan Ying, to go to the 
extreme end, on the West Sea, whence he returned. . . . 
The great bird eggs [of T'iao-chi] are like jars. Turning 
north, and then east, you again travel by horse over sixty 
days, and reach .An-sih, which, l.iter on, made a vassal of 
T‘iao-chi. and established for it great captains to watch 
and conduct the various smaller cities. The residence of 
An-sih State is at Ho-tuh city, 25,000 h to Loh-yang [Ho- 
nan Fu of to-day j. North it joins on K‘ang-ku, south on 
Wu-yih-shan-li. The land is se\ eral thousand li in e.xtent, 
with several hundred smaller cities. It is very strong 
indeed in population, and in effective soldiers, (^n its east 
frontier is Muh-luh city, st)lcd ‘ Le.sser An-sih,' 20,000 li 
to Loh-yang. In the first )ear of the Ivinperor Chang’s 
period Chang-ho ( \ o. 87) they sent envois to offer lions 
and fti-pah. The fn-pah in form is like a [fabulous j //«, 
but without horn In the ninth year of the Emperor Ho’s 
period Yung-yuan (.v.o. 97), the [iroconsul Pan Ch'ao sent 
Kan Ying on a mission to Ta-ts‘in. Reaching T'iao-chi, 
on the Great Sea, he desired to cross ; but the shipping 
men at the western frontier of An-sih, addressing Kan 
Ying, said : ‘ The sea water is broad and great ; to and 
fro’ with a good wind you can only get across in three 
months. If you meet with a slack wind, you may be two 
years ; hence people entering into the sea all carry three 
years' provision, W'hen in the sea, it is apt to cause one 
to think of home, and often people have perished with this 
yearning,’ So Ying* stopped when he heard this. In the 

^ * In hittories Chinese, already once fully named, are designated by 
their " pitlftian ” names so long as the same object is discussed. 
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thirteenth year the An-sih (a.d, joi) King Man-k‘uh again 
offered lions and T‘iao-chi big birds. At that time they 
were called An-sih birds. From An-sih, going west 3,400 
/?, you come to A-man State. From A-man, going west 
3,600 //, you come to S/-pin State. From S/-pin State, 
south across the river, and then south-west, you come to 
Yii-lo State, 960 //, this being the e.xtreme western limit of 
An-sih. From the south, by sea conveyance, you com- 
municate with Ta-ts‘in. . . . They [of Ta-ts‘in] trade with 
An-sih and T‘ien-chuh in the middle of the sea, making, 
tenfold profits. . . . Th<‘ [Ta-ts'itij King alwajs wanted to 
open up missions with Han, but An-sih wished to do trade 
with them in Han silk goods, so that he was obstructed, 
and could not get at us until the ninth jear of the Emperor 
Hwan’s period Ycn-hi i 90 ), when An-tun, King of 
Ta-ls‘in, sent an envoy iia the parts beyond Jih-nan, with 
offerings of ivory, rhinoceros-horn, and tortoise-shell. Com- 
munications w'ere thus first opened. . . . The Han envoys 
of previous times all returned from Wu-yih, none having 
reached T'iao-chi. It is also said that from An-sih by 
land, round by the sea via Hai-si, to Ta-ts‘in there is a 
continuous population, with post-stations of the smaller 
kind every 10 //, and of the larger kind every 30 h. 
There are never any robbers or raiding alarums, yet on 
the road there are many fierce tigers and lions, which inter- 
cept and slay wayfarers. Unless there be over a hundred 
people together, carrying arms, such are apt to be 
devoured.” 

Comments upon 3. — The vague mention of the sea-coast 
,, 40,000 li away suggests Syria, the invasion of which was, 
in fact, contemplated by Arsac \T., and achieved for a 
time by Arsac XIV. (40 n.c.). Dr. Hirth has shown 
clearly that Kan Ying seems to have got as far as Babylon, 
which in 97 b.c. must have been the western limit of 
Parthia. In 323 ii.c. Nearchus had sailed with Alexander’s 
fleet straight up to that city. It is not easy to guess what 
sdupd' Ho-tuh is intended to represent, nor do Dr. Hirth’s 
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speculations assist us much here. By the analogy of other 
words the syllables \^i-cliig are the most likely. It would 
require a great stretch of “scientific license” to get a 
second “ Parthua " out of this. The Parthians, after their 
we.stern conquests, moved from Parthau-nisa (said to bi* 
the later Nisha-pur) to the Seleucid city of Ktesiphon. 
The last .\le\andria founded by Alexander just before his 
death is suppos«‘il to ha\e been practically identical \\ith 
the later Ilira city, where the Arabs still later on founded 
Cufa. Muh-luli, a name which continues through eight 
centuries of Chinese history, is Merv, the headquarters in 
the seventh century ('f tlu Chinese Muh-luh This 

discovery has also been in jiart a iticipati d In Dr. Mirth 
The name reappears in various Chinese forms almost to our 
own times. It must, however, be pointed out that Ihig-liis^, 
or >';//(% and not Miirn, which is in lact the old name 
for Merv, are the historically etymological sounds we should 
i.xpctiid. Theeviden(( o[ honmphoiK s alone is un 
satisfactory. As to th<‘ tribult of lions and other unidentified 
strange beasts a s( cond jiassage in the same history 
attributes this particuhr mission to th( Ta-\ui h chi. The 
discrepancy mav bi explained by, the tact th.it these Indo 
.Scythians had now, as the < hinese ebewhere state, already 
con(['iered part of the Parthian ihmiinions. I Ik* Chinese 
do not give th( exact date of such conquest, but Kao-fu 
(Cabul ) at le.isi formed .i part of th.at compiest, as I have 
explained in my paper on the Kphthalite Turks.'®’ 

It is a currous coincidence that “ .\dmiral " lliero, who 
had been sent by Alexand(*r in 323 1, ( . to circumnavigate 
Arabia and make for Egy pt, lost courage in the .same way 
that Kan Ying did. His heart failed him w'hen he 
emerged from the Persian Gulf, though the Greek Scylax 
had already di.scovered this passage for Darius. In the 
year v.i). loi, the twenty-fourth Arsac then ruling was 
{jcrsonally named Pacorus, and Dr. Hirth has accordingly 
endeavoured to identify the sound Man-K‘Uh, or, as ety- 

Amite Quarterly Review, July, 1902, p. 139. 
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mology suggests, Ban-kur, with Pacor. As Pacorus was 
just then in the throes of a bloody war with the Roman 
Emperor Trajan, it seems reasonable to suppose that he 
might have attempted to conciliate General Pan Ch‘ao, 
who had had several successful battles with the Indo- 
Scyths in connection with Kashgar and Pamir affairs, and 
who only applied for leave to retire in a.d. ioo, and retired 
in 102. A-man may well be (and I should lik<- it to be) 
Armenia, from the possession of uhich Trajan was driven 
by Arsac XX\’^. Dr. Ilirth stiains very hard to obtain the 
sound x\cbatana out of these same two syllables, in order to 
justify his further identification of Sz-pin uith Ktesiphon. 
liy the analogy of Ki -pin, which is securely known to st.ind 
for K(<j)h(‘n, or Kophene, we ought, hinvever, to look for 
some such .sound as Saphen, How about Kte Dn many 
excellent grounds his identification of Yu-lo with Hira, 
below Babylon, seems unexceptionable ; but here, again, 
it must be remarked that the same .s}llabk‘^ 7 / has, and at 
the same date, to do duty for the first syllable in what we 
now call Khoten, .so that a “compromi.se” sound approach- 
ing Khora, or Hullah, is desirable. Much dejiends upon 
the date when the state of Hira and the later Arab Hillah 
were first so called, and what the exact x\rabic and Zend or 
Pehlvi names were. The evident Roman trade in silk, and 
that with T‘ien-chuh, or India, needs no justification. Of 
cour.se, the sounds An-tun are invitingly similar to Marcus 
Aurelius y] n/on(\nus), who reigned at the time. Many 
persons have long ago suggested this; hut if ‘his name had 
been “ Arthur,” the “ proofs ” would have been sounder 
still. “The parts beyond Jih-nan (Kwang Si)” may mean 
any portion of Indo-China ; however, other e.xact indica- 
tions tend to show positively that the modern Rangoon, 
the Irrawaddy, Bhamo, and Momein route was the one 
followed. It is extremely unlikely that any Roman 
Emperor knew what was being done by these venturesome 
Ambassadors. Probably some speculative shippers of 
doubtful Roman citizenship occasionally found their way 
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to Cochin China, where we know there were many Hindoo 
colonies, and the conquest of the north part of this 
• peninsula, including steady tribute of live rhinoceroses, had 
been in progress ever since a.d, 42. These keen traders 
naturally took advantage of the opportunity to “ trade off” 
some of their superfluous local stock upon China, in the hope 
of receiving the usual “ gracious rewards ” for their dutiful 
“ tribute,” which was plainly not of Roman provenance, but 
in reality “ Straits ’’ produce. As to Ta-ts‘in, as I shall 
endeavour to show when 1 treat of that Empire, the Chinese 
never conceived more than one great power beyond the 
Caspian and Persia. .Alexandrian, Seleucid, Rornan, or 
Greek, it was always to their minds one and the same, and 
the distinction of petty nationalities, which seems to us 
Westerners so important, was as far beyond the scope of 
the Chinese ken as it was hopeless for the Far West to 
attempt to follow, or even to guess at, the mysterious 
revolutions, conquests, and dynastic changes which took 
place in the sphere of the Thin.e or Seres. Besides, as a 
matter of fact, Rome was the heir of Alexander, and 
Byzantium was the heir of Rome. It is simply a question 
of ■' Early Han ’’ and “ Later Han.” Hai-si, or *• West of 
the Sea,” seems to refer to the region between the Caspian 
and the Black Sea. It is sometimes used to mean specifi- 
cally “Ta-ts‘in.” The Chinese, ignorant of Arabia, and 
approaching Europe from the east, naturally regarded the 
whole of Asia Minor, as described to them by hearsay, as 
a peninsula jutting out westwards in the great sea, and that 
* great sea included in their minds the Black Sea, the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, so far 
as they could guess at the topography of those parts. 
They had no more idea what the shape of the sea was than 
we had until very recently what the shape of. the Greenland 
seas was, or have now of the Polar land and |ea divisions. , 
j:|,;^The Greeks themselves called by the name of Erythi^n, 
jf .u or “ Red ” Sea, the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and Indj»in.| 
Ocean south of Arabia, the Mare Rubrum of Pliny. 
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We next come to the two histories of the Chinese W« 
dynasty (220-265), one of which is unfortunately lost, bi 
is luckily quoted by the other, apparently in cxtcnso s 
far as the West is concerned : 

4. “ From this [the Pamirs] westwards are Ta-yuar 
An-sih, T‘iao-chi, and Wu-yih. Wu-yih is also calleL 
P‘ai-ch‘i, o (as one copy says] l’‘ai-t‘eh. These four 
states in this order lie west, being the original states, 
without increase or diminution. . . . Former generations 
absurdly held that it [T‘iao-chi] was more powerful than 
An-sih ; but now, so far from being so, it is vassal to the 
latter, and is styled the w’estern limit of An-sih. . 
From An-kuh city on An-sih’s frontier, b) boat, you go 
right across to Hai-si ; if you meet with favourable 
winds you airive in two months ; if a slack wind, perhaps 
a year; if no wind, perhaps three years. This country 
|Ta-ts‘inJ is at the west of the sea ; hence it is popularly 
styled Hai si. . . They • Ta-is‘in] often wanted to get 
envo}s through to China, but owing to An-sih scheming 
for the profits they could not get [)ast. . . . From An-sih 
round by Hai-peh )ou reach the country [Ta-ts ‘in], . . . 
The Tseh-san King is under Ta-ts‘in ; his rule is inside 
the seas ... he is nearest to An-sih’s An-kuh city. . . . 
Sz-lo State belongs to An-sih, and joins on to Ta-ts‘in.” 

Couuucnts on 4. — The alternative name [of Baidji or 
Baidh ?] for Wu-yih would be far more interesting if w'e 
were certain of the correct reading ; several Persian words, 
either that {baiza) for " tribute state,” or names of places, 
might fit in. Dr. Hirth’s learned speculations as to where 
An-kuh city and Tseh-san were leave us exactly where we 
originally found ourselves — in complete ignorance ; or, at 
best, doubt. His suggestion that Sz-lo may stand for 
Seleucia ” requires an unexacting imagination, for Sira, 
Sdra are the only “ proper ” sounds. The term Hai-p^h, 
or “ North of the Sea,” may equally well mean “ north by 
the sea region.” The total extra evidence for the period 
220 to 265 is, however, .now’ before the public, who can judge 
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and speculate for themselves. Chinese relations with the 
West are henceforward completely broken off during the 
dynastic struggles of two centuries, and there is not the 
faintest trace to be found in the Chinese records of any 
know’ledge of the destruction by Artaxerxes, first of the 
Sassanide house, of the deca\ ing Arsacide dynasty. Simul- 
taneous!) w ith descriptions of an entirely new state, called 
Pn-SiJ or Persia, we are plainly and repeatedly informed that 
a group of petty states in the Low'er Oxus region occupied 
territory w hich once w as part of An sih. 1 nd(‘ed, one of them 
seems to hate borne the name of i\n-sih far into the si.xth 
centur), and all of them appear to hate become Ephthalitc 
in manners and s)mpath). \s the histor) of these Oxus 
states manifestly belongs to th.it ot tht Samarcand region 
rather than to that of the ‘ New Persia ’ founded by 
Artaxerxes in 226, I sh.ill not t nter further into thi mattei 
at present, but proci'ed str.iight to the ipustion of Persi.i 
The Tsin Dt nast). which n uiutie 1 (.hin.i in \ n. 205, 
h.id to contend in the north with .i suciession ol Part ir and 
Tibetan ri\als, in ^i; it w is obliged to leave Loh \ang 
and cross the Yangts/e Ki\er .iltogt ther, to i stabhsh itself 
at modnn Nanking. Meanwhile a vigorous Tunguso- 
Mongolic l))nast\ (not )( t placeil ), known .is the “ 'Poba 
Wei '{it, the Wei I))nast) bearing the Tartar surn.itne of 
Toba), had gr.idu.illy dispov'd of .ill the other non-Chinese 
claimants, and h.id e',tablished itself in the inirthi-rn pro- 
vinces (380-53^). In course of time the Tsin D) nasty in 
the south fell a prey to the ambitions of soldic rs, and g.ive 
way to a succession of foui i-phemer.il military adventurer 
dynasties reigning at Nanking ( }20 589) ; .ind in the same 
way the once masculine Tob.is grew etfemin.ite under the 
combined effects of Buddhism and “ politeness,” only to 
make way for Tartar military adventurers in Toba employ, 
masking their ambitions first under the puppet styles of 
Eastern and Western Wei (535-555)) at J^i^t emerging 
boldly as the usurping Northern Ts‘i and Northern Chou 
Dynasties {550-581). These rivals got the Turks and the 
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“ Geougcii "* to take sides, and the result was that Chou 
and the Turks got the better of Ts‘i and the “ Geougen 
or Avars ” {^lot Avars in the least degree) ; until at last the 
Sui Dynasty between 581 and 589 succeeded in once more 
consolidating all China into one realm, a work finally 
perfected by the great T'ang Dynasty in 618, when active 
military intercourse with the West once more began in 
earnest. During all this long period (a.o. 200-O00), 
Chinese military influence beyond the j)resent western 
bounds of the empire was nil. and even beyond the limits 
of the Eighteen Provinces (not counting Kan Suh, Kash- 
garia. or Mancliuriaj as they now stand it was very slight. 
'Purkestan, 'I'ibtt, and ^longolia, all worked out their own 
saltation. 'Phe southern dtn.isties had received in one or 
two cases <i few missions of courtes) or intrigue; but the 
real commercial and diidomatic influence, such as it was, 
lay entirely in the hands of the Tartar rulers of North 
China. Cj) to the middle of the fifth centur)’ the Toba 
Emperors d«-clined all advances from the West, on the 
gn)uml that a “ go-ahead policy " h.id done more harm than 
good to China in the past ; but at last the then reigning 
monarch gave way so far as to send an envoy named Han 
Yang-p‘i to Po-s-j or Persia, now mentioned under that name 
for the first time. It was not explained why this was done, 
but it appears th.it in 425-430 the I'obas had endeavoured 
to get envo>s through to Kashgar, and that the “Geougen" 
nomads had blocked the way. As the “ Geougen ” had 
relations with the Ephthalites. and the Ephthalites were at 
war with Persia, it is very likel) that Persia made the first 
advances to China {i.c., North China). The Persian 
monarch, who is not named, despatched a return mission 
with tame elephants and valuable objects by way of 
Khoten. Owing to the Khoten people having detained 
this mission, Han Yang-p‘i was sent by the Tobas once 
more to Khoten in order to rescue it by persuasive means ; 
and, as a result of this action, ten missions from Persia to 

*■ See my paper on the supposed Avars, Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
April, 190a. 
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North China are recorded between the years 455 and 513. 
Most of the other states between the Caspian and the 
Indus also sent missions. 

I now proceed to give the whole original evidence for 
the Toba period (400-550) word for word, it being care- 
fully remembered that here, as elsewhere in this paper, 
opinions are kept rigidl) apart from facts 

5. “ Po-s/ State has its capital at Suh-li city, w’est of 
Niu-mih; it is the ancient T‘iao-chi State. To Tai [the 
earlier capital in North Shan Si province] it is 24,228 h. 
The city is 10 it square, with over 100.000 households. 
The land is fairlj le\el. and jiroduces gold, silver, coral, 
amber, verj fine peatK. \itreou-! ware, ctml glass; crystals, 
diamonds, iron, copper, spelter, cinnabar, mercury ; damask, 
embroidery, cotton, carpeting and tapestry, (lesh-coloured 
deerskins ; turmeric, storax, and other scents . pepper, 
stone honey, dates, salt green orpimeni, etc. [1 omit 
mention of other important ores, scents fruits, and mis- 
cellaneous objects which cannot precisely identified,] 
The climate is \ < r\ hot, and f.imilies keep ice in their 
houses. The land is ston) sand tor the grc at part, and for 
irrigation purposes water has to be conducted. Their five 
cereals, birds, beasts, etc . are j)rett\ much as in China, 
except that ihe\ lack two [specific 1 kinds rice and 
millet. The land produces famous horses, large asses, and 
camels; often some ’’of which .^1 travelling 700 /?in a day, 
rich families possessing as many as several thousand head 
Then they produce white elephants, lions, and great bird 
eggs : there is a bird shaped like a camel, having two 
wings, which enable it to tly along, but not to rise. Jt 
eats grass and flesh, and can also swallow fire. Their 
King bears the family name of Po, wdth personal name S:. 
He sits on a gold sheep [“ lion ” elsewhere] throne, and 
wears a gold-flower crown ; he is clad in a gown of woven 
embroidery. His hood [an obscure word] is ornamented 
with genuine pearls and precious things. The custom i$ s 
' for males to cut the hair and wear a white skin hat ; also a . 
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shift with the head thrust through, but slit at the two sides 
near the bottom of it ; they also have a cap-hood [obscure] 
woven with a binding. The women wear a large shift, 
and throw on a great hood [obscure]. Their hair in front 
is made into a chignon ; but behind it is left free, and 
ornamented with gold and silver flowers, having strung on 
at the same time pearls in five colours, and it is then 
dropped [“ netted ” elsewhere] at the back. The King has 
within his dominions ten other small ya, like the Chinese 
li-kung. Every year in the fourth moon he goes on a tour 
to live in them, returning in the tenth month. After the 
King has mounted the throne, he chooses the most virtuous 
of his sons, v\ rites his name, and seals it up in the treasury , 
none of the sons or the great Ministers are aware of the 
contents. When the King dies, the document is opened and 
read in the presence of all, on which he whose name is 
found inside the envelope is at once set up as King, whilst 
the other sons go away, each one to some frontier post, 
and the brothers do not see each other again. 

“ The natives style the King t-tsan. and the Queen 
fang~pu-shtth ; the King’s sons i/iah-yc. Of high officials 
there .are the mo/Mt-t'an, who manages the litigious 
business 6( the State ; the ni-Jnonh-han, w’ho conducts the 
treasury and opens prohibited land [obscure] ; the tsao 
[elsewhere pei-pitli\, w'ho manages correspondence and 
popular business. Next comes the hoh-lo-ho-ti, who looks 
after the King’s interior business ; the sich-po-puh [else- 
where sah-po-pHh~\, wdio controls the armies of the four 
quarters. Below all these are the subordinate officials, 
each in charge of his share of the affairs. Arms used 
include cuirass, spear, round shield, swords, crossbows, 
bows and arrow's. They fight w'hilst riding elephants, 
1CX5 men attached on foot to each one of them. 

“In their graver punishments they suspend the offender 
to a pole, and shoot him to death ; the next in degree are 
confined in prison, but when a new King succeeds they are 
,set free. For' the lighter offences they cut off the nose or 
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the feet, or they shave the head, or cut off the hair from the 
temples, and tie a tablet to the neck to indicate the disgrace. 
Those who are guilty of violent robbery are imprisoned 
for life Those \\ho commit adultery with the wives of 
superior persons are exiled, and the tvife has her ears 
nose cut off. 

“ The taxes are apportioned according to land, and silver 
coins paid accordingly. The practice is to worship the 
fire spirit and the spirit of heaven. The written character 
is different from the Hu script. Many of them take their 
sisters as wives or concubines, and, for the rest, in their 
marriage unions they make no choice of high or low degn. e. 
being in this respect the must revolting of all the bar- 
barians. Girls of the peojile, if over ten )ears of age and 
of any beaut), are taken into keep b) the King, and 
distributed as presents amongst persons who have rendered 
distinguished strv ice. 

“The bodies of most dead persons are left out on the 
hills, and mourning is worn for one month. Outside the 
city there are people who live* ajmrt, and onlv concern 
themselves with deaths and buri.ils . the) aie styh-d 
‘ unclean men. If they » nter the city ba/aars the y shake 
bells in order to distinguish tbt mse lve*s 

“ The sixth moon is made the* be'ginning of the year, and 
special stress is laid upon the seventh day of the* seventh 
moon, and the first day of the* twelfth moon. On those 
elays, from the common people upwards, all bid each other 
to come and assist at the festival, where there* is music and 
great merriment. Besides this, on the twentieth day of the 
first moon in each year everyone s<icriiices to those of his 
forbears who may have died. 

“ During the period Shen-kwei (518-520) their state sent 
envoys to bring up a letter accompanying articles of tribute, 
and running : ‘ The Great Country’s Son of Heaven is 
bom of Heaven. We hope that the place where the sun 
comes out will always be of the Son of Heaven in Han 
' [land]. The Po-sz State King Kii-hwo-to makes 1,000 
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and 10,000 respectful obeisances.’ The Court accepted 
this approvingly, and from this onwards they often sent to 
make offerings at Court. In the second year (555) of the 
[puppet] Emperor Kung, their King again sent envoys to 
offer local articles. In the time of the Emperor Yang of 
the Sui Dynasty (604-617), a military officer named Li 
Yiih was sent on a mi.ssion to open up communications 
with Persia. Soon after a mission came along with Yiih to 
brim; tribute of local articles.” 

Comments on 5. — The above all comes from the History 
of the Tobas, and from the Northern History, which latter 
carries us uj) to tht* unification of all the Tartars with 
China by the .Sui Dynasty in 581. It appears, however, 
that the restored former work, having been partly suppressed 
and destroyed, some time later borrowed all this par- 
ticular chapter from the latt* r work. The separate history 
book, which deals especially with the above-mentioned 
Chou Dynasty (556-581), adds nothing new to the above 
account except a'l follows : 'I'he .State of Persia is 
described as “another kind” of Yiieh-chi — i.c., Ephthalites — 
and the King, who sits on a sheep (not a lion) throne, “ bears 
the family name of Po-iZ." The capital is called Su-li (not 
Suh-li), and tribute was sent to the puppet King of Western 
Wei in 553 (not 555). As first the Western Wei, and, 
secondly, the Chou capital, was continuously at Ch‘ang-an 
(modern Si-an Fu) ; the distance, 15,300 //. is estimated to 
that centre (and not to North .Shan .Si). Put even this 
Chou History was, in parts, .supplemented by the Northern 
History, which thus (subject to the usefulness of the other 
two to correct omissions, misprints, etc.), becomes prac- 
tically our sole authority for the two centuries — 400 
to 600. 

The History of the Southern Liang Dynasty (502-557) 
and also the Southern History (composed by the same 
author as the Northern History), treating not only of the 
Liang house, but also of the remaining three southern 
dynasties (420-502, 557-589)» contain identical language 
about Persia. • Thus we have a Northern History corrobo- 

L 2 
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rating and correcting the three special northern sub-histories, 
and the Southern History doing "the same for the four 
special southern sub-histories ; and both by one man. The 
southern accounts run : 

6. “ A certain Po-sz-nih King was forbear of the Po-sz 
State ; his sons and grandson adopted his appellation as a 
family name, which thus became the style of the country 
itself. This state has a city thirty-two li in circumference. 
The walls are forty feet high, and all have watch-towers. 
Inside there are several hundred [to a] thousand buildings. 
Outside the city there are two or three hundred Buddhist 
monasteries. Fifteen // west from the city there are earthen 
mounds ; these hills <ire not over high, but their trend 
is continuous for a great distance. In them arc vultures 
which feed on sheep, and are held m e\c<‘eding dread by 
the people of the countr)* In this country there is a 
Yu-poh-tan /lower, beautifully fresh <ind blooming. 
Dragon-colt hors( s are produced. A .sail pool yields coral 
trees one or two feet in length. There are also amber, 
cornelian, pearls, garnets, etc., which in this country are 
scarcely counted as valuable For market purchases gold 
and silver are used. In the marriage system, when troth 
gifts are deposited, the son-in-law takes several tens of men 
to fetch the woman. The swain wears gold-thread 
embroidered robe, trousers embroidered with lions, and on 
his head a celestial crown. The woman likewise. The 
woman’s brothers then come, grasp hands, and deliver 
over. On this the husband and wife rite.s are finished for 
ever. The east part of the state joins on Hwah State ; 
the west and south of the state both join on P‘o-lo-mtSn 
State ; the north on Fan-yang State. In the second year 
of the Liang Dynasty’s period Chung ta-t‘ung (530), they 
sent envoys to offer a Buddha’s tooth [alternative reading, 
“They first had communication with Kiang-yu” = South 
Chinese court].” 

Finally comes the account of the Sui History (58i-6t§), 
liQckf which great north-western expansion took place : 

7, State has its capital at Sudin city, west of the 
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Tah-hoh water, being the ancient T‘iao-chi land. The 
King’s name is K‘u-sah-hwo. His capital city is square 
over ten li. Of capable soldiers over 20,000 men. 
Elephants are ridden to battle. The country has no 
death punishments ; they either cut off the hand, amputate 
the feet, confiscate the family wealth, shave away the beard, 
or bind a ticket to the neck as a distinctive mark. Males 
over the age of three pay a poll-tax of four coins. They 
marry sisters. The corp.ses of persons who die are 
abandoned on the mountains, and mourning is maintained 
for one month. The King wears a gold-fiowered hat, and 
sits on a gold lion throne. He smears gold-dust on his beard 
as ornamentation. He wears an embroidered gown, with 
trinkets superadded over it. The land has many excellent 
horses, large a.sses, lions, white elephants, great bird eggs, 
pearls, glass, amber, coral, vitreous ware, cornelians, crystals, 
diamonds, gold, silver, copper, pewter, embroidered cotton, 
fine cloth, rugs and tapestry, flesh-coloured antelope skins, 
cinnabar, mercury, turmeric, storax, pepper, .stone-honey, 
half-honey, green orpiment [and other metals, scents, etc., 
not identified). The Turks, unable to reach their country, 
yet keep a loose hold over it. Po-sz often sent envoys 
to offer tribute. West to the sea several hundred H. East 
to Kwa Chou 11,700 li. The Emperor Yang (604-617) 
.sent the military officer Li Yuh on a mission to communi- 
cate with Persia, and soon after P(;rsia sent envoys along 
with Yuh to tribute local articles.” 

Comments on 6 and 7. — Readers have now before them 
the totality of Chinese official observations touching Persia 
up to A.D. 600. As to the Arab conquest, the appeal of 
Piruz, son of Yezdegird III. (last monarch of the defunct 
Sassanide Dynasty), to the Chinese Emperor, and the 
interesting question of Nestorian, Catholic, Mazdean, and 
Mazdakan rivalry, I must reserve all this for another paper, 
and will now proceed to show how Western authors support 
the Chinese accounts of “ New Persia” in most particulars. 
* The cafj^tal, here called Suh-li, Su*li, Su-lin, during the 
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later period of the Piruz troubles appears as Suli-sztana 
or Sula - sztanga — the Surasthana of Eitel’s Buddhist 
Dictionary. I suppose this was an Indian name for 
Ktesiphon. Niu-mih was practically the neighbourhood 
of Bokhara, as I shall show in the coming account of 
Samarcand. The “ very fine pearls ” recall those of the 
second Chosroes’ crown, each the size of an egg. The 
same monarch possessed many thousand horses, asses, and 
camels— S.ooo for his personal riding. Gibbon, Tabari,* 
and other authors var\ as to the more e.\act numbers. 
Masudi says he owned i.ioo elephants “as while as 
snow." No Western author seems to mention the ostrich 
eggs which from ancient times had so powerfully impressed 
the Chinese mind. The “ famil) name " of Far^, or Pan, 
is onl) too ob\ ions, and the contusion with tht' Buddhist 
v^ord Prasi'uadjit, made by the subjects of the f.inatic.dly 
Buddhist Liang Emperor, possesse s noieal. significance. The 
or golden throne, is im ntiom d In I abari. whether 
it be that sheep or lions were n'pn sented. Bcnh anim.ds 
are mentioned— and even camels — on tin* .Samanand gr(ju[» 
of thrones. As to the King's robes the (. \act words of the 
modern summar) are “The (in .it King won btautilully 
embroidered robes, covend with hundreds of gems and 
pearls.” The same summary (Clare) says- “The new 
Persian Kings maintained many palaci s, \isiting them at 
their pleasure, and residing tiu-re for a time ’ }\i is the 

origin of the modern Chinese VkOrd yarn In, and first of all 
meant the standard or headijuarters of a princi* on the move ; 
like li-ktmg, it has since come to mean “ hunting-bo.\," 
or “in villeggiatura and, finally, ya-nun, or .standard- 
gate, means a pnctorium. The Persian way of designating 
successors w-as precis<-iy adopted by several of the earlier 
Manchu Emperors of China, and the appointment of incon- 
venient relatives to frontier posts is still a peculiarly Persian 
custom. The usurper Bahrain offered Chosroes II, “the 

* 1 take rny Western authors from the not very literary but very useful 
American summar j published by Israel Smith Clare. 
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government of a province ” if he would quietly resign his 
claims to the throne. 

It is for Persian scholars to make what they can out of 
the Chinese transliterated titles. The nioh-hu are often 
elsewhere mentioned as Mti-Jm or inn-lm-pah, a word long 
since recognised by French Orientalists as meaning “ magi ” 
or “ Mottbeds." Hence we are clearly justified in assuming 
that the moh-hii-Van was the “ Moipctan [INIovpet],” or 
Hf’ad of the Chief Magi,” who had a large share in the 
general control. The sich-po puh is clearly the Stpehbed, 
or “ Commander-in-C'hief,” the word puh still possessing a 
final t in .several dialects of South China. In the same 
\\?Ly pci-puh must be the ‘‘ Dprapet [Ariats],” or “Chief 
of the Scribes of Iran,” and the hoh-lo-ho-ti m’ay perhaps 
be the “ Khohrdean [dpir j,” or “ Secretary of the Council.” 

“The King’s shield was round," and “the elephant 
cori).s occupied the first position ” : the.se two Western 
statements tend to confirm the scrupulous e.\actness of the 
Chinese accounts. I pass over v.irious Chinese statements 
for which I find no Western parallels, but specialists in 
Arabic or Zend may discover many new things. The 
Greek author Theo[)h)lactus says that Chosroes II. “cut 
off the nose and ears” of one at least of his captives, 
and Herodotus mentions this and the shaving punishment 
by ancient Persians. It was Chosroes I. who “ intro- 
duced a new arrangement of the ta.xation. Hitherto all 
lands had paid . , . according to the richness of the 
.soil. ... He substituted a land-ta.\ . . . partly of a 
money payment and partly in kind.” The question of 
“fire spirits" and “spirits of heaven” is reserved until 
we discuss Mazdeanism and the Christianitj found by the 
Chinese to e.xist in the Perso-Bactrian region long before 
the Nestorians ever appeared in China. The vague ex- 
pression “ Hu ” script probably refers to Pali and Sanskrit. 
Chosroes II., the most uxorious of the dynasty, is said 
to have had 12,000 concubines, besides 12,000 girls of the 
servile class to wait upon them ; so that the “ revolting " 
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(literally “ugly and dirty”) aspect of things so apparent 
to the Chinese judgment is amply accounted for. Not 
only did the Persians expose dead bodies on the hills for 
vultures to devour, but the Parsees still do so, as I have 
myself seen, upon the “Towers of Silence” at Bombay; in 
. fact, during the religious persecutions of Kobad I., even 
Christians were forbidden by him to bury their dead. The 
“ unclean men ” are manifestly the pahdriyd, or “ mountain 
men ; ’ or some Persian form of the pariah class ; no doubt 
akin to the mummifiers of Egypt, so graphically describe d 
by Herodotus. 

The King who was reigning in 518-520 was Kobad, or 
Kavat, as he is styled on his coins. The Chinese writers 
must be assum<'d, on historical and etymological grounds 
combined, to have intended the sound ku-vha 4 . Just then 
Kobad was in the agonies of his Hphthalite wars, and he 
also (518) made advances to Justin I. of Constantinople. 
The unnamed King who sent en\oys to Ch‘ang-an in 553 
Of 555 was Chosroes I , then engaged in war with the 
Romans about Mingrelia. The Emperor Yang of the .Sui 
dynasty was particularly anxious to open up communica- 
tions with Fah-lin .is well as with Persi.i. The word Euh- 
lin (Fereng, as I believe) now occurs for the first time in 
Chinese history, and the s ime syllable fvh is used by them 
for the Arabic syllable Djtiifar [ih'a-fuJi). It would be 
interesting to know if the Persians used the word “Fereng" 
or “ Afrangh ” so early as this ; or whether it reached China 
through the Avars and Turks, who were taking sides with 
or against the Romans and Persians, and who brought 
fancy Fereng dogs to modern Turfan in a,ij, 61S. ’ 

It is to be suspected that the account given in the Liang 
History must be a purely hearsay narrative having reference 
to some city of the Ephthalites, with which people Kobad I. 
had been long at war, but with whom Chosroes I. (531*579) 
had kept the peace during the only possible twenty yetfrs 
when South China could have received missions. The 
mere mention of Buddha’s tooth and the Yu-poh-t'an (an 
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evident mistake for Yu-fan-poh or uduinbard) tree almost 
proves this. Moreover, the supposed Persia bordered on 
P‘o-lo-mdn (“Brahman,” or the Indus region) and Fan- 
yang (Bamian), which settles the question in favour of the 
Cabul region. P'inally, the Gridhrakhta. or “Vulture 
Hills ” were, according to Eitel, near modern Giddore. 
The mysterious Hwah State has already been discussed 
in my paper on the Lphthalites, already cited. It was 
clearly one of the petty Oxus States which, as we shall see 
in due course, crops up once more in the seventh century 
as Hwoh (probably Ghur). It had evidently been “blow- 
ing itself out ” for South China’s benefit. 

The T.ih-hoh (probably representing some such intended 
sound as Taghor) cannot well be anything but the Tigris, 
the Persian and Arabic names for which are unknown to 
me. K'u-sah /n<.>o easily represents K/m-sra-va, K/msru, 
Kitsludi. or Chosroes, and the poll-tax was probably four 
dirhems^ as under his taxation fruit-trees paid one dirhem, 
and vines eight. The schism of the Western Turks, and 
their establishment as a separate power in the Issjk-kul 
region, only took place, at the earliest, about v.i>. 560, and 
the Chinese give us fairly exact accounts of their immediate 
spiead over Tashkend, Bokhara, and all the Ephthalite 
States. In or about O17-O20 the Western Turkish Khan, 
whom the Chinese call She-k‘wei, is stated to have “driven 
back the Po-s.j to the west, and extended his dominions as 
far as Kipm in the south, up to which place everything was 
his. ... In 620 he sent envoys with tribute of T‘iao-chi 
ostrich eggs.’ Thus the ostrich eggs hold out bravely for 
eight centuries. It is not clear whether the “ frequent 
tribute ” was to the Turks ; no such tribute appears in the 
Chinese tribute lists of the period. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ai a meeting of the 1 i^l India \ssotiation, htld at the AN cstminsttr l^alace 
Hotel on Mondi), Vcncmbcr 24, 1902, a paper ^^as load b) R. H 
Elliot, Es(i , on “Ihc Economical liiuls of Rt(cnt Indian Currenc) 
Legislation Sii kobtit Cnhcn kc i , in the chan 1 he follo>Mn2:, 
among others, \\eie pitbcnt Si I cpel (iiittm, k c ^ 1 , Sii [aines Westland, 
ki s 1 , Sii ( iwasii and Ltd) lehaiuir khan Ihludiii R M P itell, (Judge, 
llomba}^ T H Rces,l s j ,e i i , Vllurt Rawlin^^on Pstj , I 01 une Petie,Es(i , 
Alexandei Rogers Ru/adi Hms Ra], I red 1 Aublet, hscj , W R 
Vrbuthnot, Lb 1 Mis and Mi-iS \i ithoon, 1 H J>io\\n, 1 S(i , M Rlack, 
1 , 1 k Ikuiini hs|,P \ bhati, Ls j Waltci C la), Lsq,ll R 

(00k, Ibi M I) Criukshink Is[ 1 R !> I lliot, Is^ William 

lowiei, hSi, lienedut I> W (iiisbii^, 111, lied H llniinett I | 
(i ( s, Madras), DLaiinan lanson 1 sq, I [anm, 1 s([ (Diiuior \ustiun 
llo>dbbN( ), I \ ketn, Is|,II 15 Muii, H ( Mussenden, 1 s j 
Brooke Mockett Is^ Heni) McNicl Is^ I H Min Isq,LLinird 
Mallet r j \ 1> Puitcr Isj \rmjld I jllct Is^ Dondd Rcid 

Lb j , H () ^tokes I 1 ( sindcison, Isj I \ \oeliker 1 sq 
W Martin ANoud hsj 1 ) White and ( \t uhuon, Isj 

Hon bee 

The CiiMi \'' iiticduedMi I u i is idistiiuuMcd p^ncultur si 11 
tills cou! tr) WLi kmwi in Indn i nic of the leidin^ioflte planter in 

M)SOie and kiu of liK \ears as a j^einlemin \hf rid uritlen vei) 
stnkingi} and incisue ) ipon (Uiitnc) mute is in Iiidu 

I he paper was uad ^ 

Tie CutiKM'N I ha\e to i !« m ur permissKu u nuke one or Iwi 
remarks I think we must a^ree with Mr, I liici in liis general paise of 
the Indian Go\erninent Ihis is iiot a meeting fc i tm abuse of tlie Indian 
Government, because we do reei^mise thit on the whole that (joveinmeiu 
IS a most admirabie (loveiniiur i ind has ai led well in man) respei iS lor 
the peojile of India alwa)s with the best intentirms. and aerording to its 
lights Even in this matter of indian (urreiK) the Indian (lovernmeni is 
not to be treated as if it hid acted m ij^nijrance, because, as a matter of 
fact the) did take into then eouiisel mo->t eminent men eonnec ted with the 
economics andruirencv, men like I (;rd Nouhbrook, Lc^rd Ilcrschcll, Lord 
J arrer, Mr Courtnc), and otners, so that the) hid a certain weight of 
auihorit) for what they did some of us, like my friend Mr lowlti, who 
IS here today, think they made a mistake, but it was a mistake not 
without excuse AAiih regard to Mr LliioPs criticism, to a certain extent 
a amounts to this that whatever the Indian Gov ernmtnl may have to say 
for uself on the seore of the necessities which seemed to them to make a 
currency change necessary, and whatever tiiey may have to say now as to 
the apparent succ ess, as they maintain, so far, of the experiment in which they 

Set j Xjier eUewhcrt in ihi-* Afite 
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engaged, there are jet certain things involved in that currenrj change which 
were calculated to produce great evils, and, as a matter of fact, great evils 
and mischiefs have ensued wh ch art a set-off to any advantages the Indian 
Government, justly or unjustly, might claim On this head Mr Llliot has 
stated what is really an economic ( ommonplace It is universallj recognised 
that the enhancement of the value of arurrenrj, and esjiecially any artificial 
enhancement, is a very dangerous thing for the trade and industry of all the 
countries affected The obvious reason is that men who have liabilities 
suddenly find that by the cnhinccintnt of the money, whilt they are not 
able to obtain anything more than market value for the things they have 
got to sell, their expenses arc increased by the enhancement of the money 
in whicn they have to pay their interest, their wages, and other charges 
Accoidingly, every time thit there have been gieat c hanges in monev, and 
the artificial enhancement of the money of i rountry theie have been 
complaints, more or less well fcjunded, of injuiy to trade tnd mnu'stry 
through that enlnneemtnl lo jnit the matter sim|)l\ suppose a man in 
tiade lias Rs 10,000 to pay before the enhincement, and sells piodu< e loi 
/500, with which he cm obtiin the Rs 10,000 Suddenly the rupee 
becom s enhanced and he his to sell;/ 700 of piediice in ord< r to get the 
Rs 10,000 Clearly the cliffeiencc between md^joois in enoi 

mous one, and tint man is very much worst oft alter the enhanceiient 
than he was befoie 01 cour*>e there aie eomixnsitions of i minoi kind, 
md evtntuilly, 1 su| pose the lult in ly )e trusted to that things will 
adjust themselvc , and in tiu long lun ne will be able to reduce his charges 
but It may be a very long run indeed, and meanwhile iheie is gieat injury 
and disiiess to the peo|de engaged in the tiade On the occasion of the 
leturn to specie [jaymenls in this cuunliv, ibout the yeai 1S20 ^reat com- 
plaints arose, bee ause in ordei to letuin to spec le pavments it was necessary 
to make inconvertible papei more valuable than it was before ( ntieism 
niiy arise, undoubtedly, as lo how lai these complaints were justified, but 
the geneial natuie ut the eomplainl is always the same You had much 
tht same thing in the United States aftei ihi ( ivil Wai, when the incon- 
vertible paper of thit countiy was brou^^ht up to par To do that involved 
a greit deal of distress and trouble to people engaged in trade Itieseare 
two conspicuous cases *ot the cmIs of currency appieeiation , and we aie not 
It all surpiised U Mi Llliol bein^ al le to bung forward so much evidence 
of similar evils having occuned in India It seems to me tint what he has 
said about coffee about tea, about cotton planting in Bombay, about cotton 
cultivation indifferent parts of India, and a[)oui the ^old mining inciustiy, 
is absolutely conclusive as to thecurrency chan^jC in India having produced 
certain evils of a very considerable kind, whuh no Government ought to 
overlook No Government can provide for all the consequences, direct 
and indirect, of its action, but the existence and nature of such evils, and 
how to meet them, ought not to be ignoied I am not quite suie that I 
agree with Mi Klliot altogether m his statements as to the loss suffered by 
the natives of India in respect to their savings in silver It seems to me 
that if a native on that day in June, 1893, mentioned by Mr Elliot had 
silver in his possession worth, say, ;^5o, and then the Indian Govein 
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ment by a stroke of its pen made the silver of equal weight worth 
^p 7 S) Indian did not lose the difference between the 

the To the mind of the native, the inability to convert his uncoined 
sil\er into rupees, weight for weight, no doubt was a change of a very 
serious kind, and one which would give him the impression that his 
property had been destroyed , but I think we should hesitate very much to 
say that the pioperty had in fact been destroyed. Still, the whole nature 
of the change, and the efiect of it upon the sa\ings of the people, is at 
least one which requires a great deal of investigation and consideration; 
and I hope Mr Elliot will not think, from my criticising this one point in 
hib paper, that 1 ditler from him in the least in the practical conclusion. 
Then another reason, as it seenib to me, why in luiiy is called for is this . 
that the measure of 1893 was introduced by the Indian Government 
avowedly as an experiment, and as a means of changing the money of 
India trom silver to t,old \\ e are entitled to inquire irom time to time, 
therefore, how that exjieriment is going on Sir DaMd Harbour, the fore- 
most agent in promoting the expcnriient, has himself avowed that the 
change from silver moneyr to gold monev wis one that was not to be made 
without a great deal of ettort and of ditficulty I think it is one that can 
hardly be made with success at all , but, still, that i!» the ottidal view of it, 
and it that is the ( ist, tiicn the Indian (lOVf^rnincnt ( ailed on to mtjuire 
from time to time how that xperiinent n going on It, then, you have 
these evils which Mr Lliiot clcscn[)ed, and yon have this necessity for 
observing the <ouise ol an e\j>enment from time to time, a strong case, 
surely, is made out for tne inquiry which Mr Llliot has leen pressing 
upon us I inallv, the very remedy which Mr 1 lliol suggests- that of 
scaling down the rujie\ igain ~is a suevcstion which, of < ourse, could not 
be arranged for without a gieat deal of intjuiry by the (government of India 
and others It would cause a great deal of suiprist if the Indian Govern- 
raeni were to make a confession, as it were, mat the experiment winch they 
made m 18(^3, when they (onltniplai» d raising the rupee, not merely to 
IS gd., but possibly to IS 6d , or even higher liguies, has so far not been 
a success in the main object, that of giving India a gold money tor a silver 
money Unfortunately, so long as you have an artiiKul money such as 
you have now got in India (because you have neither a silvei metal nor a 
gold metal for your standard, but something else) you must make incjuiries 
of this kind as to what the aruficia! money you have got is going to be. 
}*or all these reasons Mr Llliut, I think, has made a very good case for an 
inquiry such as he suggests 

Mr. Wii 1 1 \M Tow 1 1 K was one of those who had always fully appreciated 
the difhculties of the situation of the Indian Government on account of 
the fall in silver Anyone accustomed to discuss economical questions 
must see that their difficulties were very great The (juestion was, What 
was the right way to go to work? He gave evidence before the Com* 
mittee m 1893, and opposed the idea of closing the mints, and therefore 
he could speak now with perfect freedom, and not be accused of having 
changed his mind in a foolish way if he said that he thought the closing of 
the mints was a great mistake. It was the wrong way to go to work/ la 
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the year 1899, almost at the very moment when the report of Sir Henry 
Fowler's Committee was issued, he wrote a paper in which he pointed out 
what he regarded as the results of the closing of the mints, and the view 
that he took of the future results of the fixed exchange, as it is called, of 
IS. 4d. Almost every word had been in a most remarkable manner con- 
firmed. It was interesting to note that one of the most eminent of the 
Indian traders in the House of Commons, Sir Edward Sassoon, stated in 
the House of C'ommons on Frida) last that he was very much troubled 
because the results of the fixed exchange and the managed currency had 
been very disappointing to him as a trader in India. He pointed out that 
from e^^ery point of view it was an extremely unsatisfactoiy position. The 
Government had succeeded in putting on the shoulders of the people a 
very heavy loss, and escaping it themselves. He (Mr. Fowler) did not " 
speak as a bimetallist, or an) thing of that kind He was vs'hat the 
American called a gold bug, and always had been so far as England w'as 
concerned, but he thought that silver might suit some countries, 

and gold might suit othcis. W'hat the) had in India was neither gold nor 
silver. It was a very ciiiious thing that thi«* effort to make India use gold 
was an cntiie failure The Indians did not want the gold. They believed 
in silver. The rupee was a stabler com than the sovereign. That was a 
very strong piojiosition to make, but it was a fact If the) took the fluctua- 
tions of i)ri(es of aiticles measured ii lupees in India, they would find the 
fluctuations wcie not so meat as the fluctuations of puces of articles in 
England in gold in an) eiven cousidtiabie | eiiod The rupee still did its 
work as a com , but the tiouble was that the (jovernment had to pay such 
a lot of gold, and the) mt all their levenne in silver. That was the crux of 
the business Tiie obitction he and otheis had taken had been that this 
was a ver) seiious mattei for the people of India and foi the trade of India. 
The ansvvei had been, “Oh, but we ate all ver) w^ell off. The Government 
is doing verv well It lias got large surplu^-es And the loss was, as it 
were, hidden ; it was spread over such a vast area, and the people who lost 
the money did not exactly undei stand what was the matter, and were not 
powerful enough to make then voice hoaid in this counii). Hut it w'as 
most remarkable to R.ad Sii IMwanl Sassoon. He said “ In India three 
points must be considered— the question of the railways, the rate at which 
exports progicssed, and the geneial condition of the manufacturing 
industries of the countiy. The) were told that the ex[)orts show^ed an 
increase of something like 16 per cent on the four years. But that 
increase was an increase on famine )tais, and it was the result of a year 
which came after the soil had had two )ears of enforced rest. He doubted 
too, whether that inciease was at all ecjual to the increase which would 
have taken place had there not been a trouble about the currency." 
With regard to railways, he said the accounts were not satisfactory, because 
the Government put down as income of railw^ays payment made to the 
Govermnent by the Government for the movement of goods by Govern- 
ment As regards the manufacturing industries he spoke very strongly. 
“ Let them take the staple manufacturing'’industry o‘f Bombay. Something 
like fifteen tp^ twenty crores of rupees were invested in cotton-mills in 
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Bombay, and, out of sixty mills which were in a flourishing condition before 
the closing of the mints, ten were about to be closed, and fifteen of the 
most important were eking out a precarious existence, being utterly unable 
to cope with the critical position which confronted them. The tea, indigo, 
and coffee planting industries were likewise unable to sustain any sort of 
competition with the same industries coming to pAirope from silver-standard 
countries,” Altogether this speech was a s\>eech of des\)air from a man of 
special information, and about whose integrity no one could entertain the 
slightest doubt, i'he general impression on his mind was that the whole 
arrangements that had been made had failed — that is to say, they had 
failed from the point of view of the people of India. He did not say they 
had failed from the point of view of the Government of India. They 
brought large budgets and large surpluses, and I he House of Commons 
went away very comfortable, and said how happy India was. But they 
forgot all about those details which the lecturer had given ihLiii about the 
condition of the pcoide, and about the tax upon their industry. Obviously, 
any change in currency acted very slowly, and it was very difficult to 
indicate exactly how it operated, but, as .Sir Robert had pointed out, it did 
operate, and they could not helj) its operating, and could not gel rid of a 
loss by talking about it. .Somebody had to pay it, and the «iuestion was, Who 
was to pay it.'* He thought the Indian Government ought to pay it rather 
than the people : but. of course, the Indian CJovernment said, Well, but 
if you reduce the value of the rupee, you lessen our income, and you must 
have more taxes, ^^’e cannot find any more taxes.” Thai was the burden 
of the evidence throughout the Committee of 1898-99. 'I'hev said, “ \Ve 
must therefore let the thing fall ujion the ])e()ple.” He had tried to jirove 
that it would not nave been at all impossible to inciease the taxation both 
by Customs and by direct taxation — ai any rate by Cusioms —to an extent 
which would have gone a long way to meet this difticully. The (iovern- 
ment themselves w’ould find it out if the lecturer was right. The trade, 
the condition of the i)eople, would go b.ack, and therefore the (k)vernment 
taxation would not be as productive as it had been. What they wanted 
to see was the real prosperity of the people of India, and not a nominal 
prosperity. What he had read the last few days strongly confirmed his 
view that a managed currency is a bad currency, and that they ought not 
to leave India in this position of having no real money. At the present 
moment he considered India had no true money in the old-fashioned sense 
of the word. Each rupee w'as like an inconvertible bit of paper ; you 
could not turn it into gold. You could use it beciuse everybody would 
take it, just like the five-franc piece in France, 

Mr. L. C. Pkouvn wished to say that the reference to the date of the 
passing of the Currency Act as June, 1893, was misleading. That w'as the 
date when the mints were closed. The determination to put the money of 
India on a gold basis w^as not come to till 1899. It was, he thought, a 
mistake to treat it as a mere matter of exchange. The Act of 1899 was 
passed with a deliberate intention of putting the money of India on a gold 
basis; it was not merely for the sake of exchange. Up to the passing of 
that Act the standard of India had been a rupee weighing 180 grains of 
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silver. Since the passing of the Act the standard has come to be a rupee 
weighing still i8o grains of silver, but representing about 7 grains of 
gold. The change was del.berately made, and he thought it would be a 
great mistake to alter it. Mr. Elliot had alluded to the ^^300,000,000 
worth of silver which the natives of India went to bed with on June 25, 
1893. Three hundred crores of silver was not or anything 

like it. At that time it was 187,000,000 at the outside. 

Mr. Eli loi : I said that for purchases in India it might be taken to 
be so. 

Mr. 1.. C. Proryn : 'J’he value of silver really only fell by one-seventh 
in June, 1893, from 3.Sd. to 33d. per ounce. He thought Mr. Elliot un- 
nece.s .arily sym]>athctir with the Indi.an gold-mines. As far as he could 
make out, those -Mysore gentlemen could well affoul their loss. 

-Mr. .\i 1 1 Ri Rwm inson said that, attention having been drawn to the 
disadvantages attending the appreciation of a cun encj, he would like to 
say a word as to those attending its depreciation, as n was with a view to 
(heck this that the Indian tlcnernment h.id closed the mints. Under the 
heading of “ 1 amines” in the “ l.ncjcloii.edia Dritamiica, ’ it was observed 
tiiat there was verj diuct testimonj to show that a dcpieciated currency 
had fre<iuently in the ]>ast oc'casioned famine distress — notably in c.u. 1 124, 
when “ by me.ins of changing the coine all things became very deare, 
whereof an extreme famine did arise and afditt the multitude of the 
people.” Other instances in 124S, 139c, and 1581) were also theie re- 
ferred to. It was the wage-earning class rather than the cultivator who 
had filled the relief camps in India. 7'hc Oovernment records show'cd, 
moreover, that the price of commodities had more than doubled in the 
up country ba/aais between 1S75 and nioo, and he uted this as evidence 
in favour of the view that the di&tiess was in a mca.siiie a money famine, 
owing to a dejireci.ition in the purchasing jiower of the currency. Mr. 
Elliot, in contending that a low exchange was entirely in favour of exports, 
seemed to forget that, as exidained by Mill, international trade was in 
effect merely an inteinational b.utci of commodities. It was impossible to 
sujipose that the expoits of tea and coflee to England could be made to 
exchange for a greatej bulk of English goods or English sovereigns than at 
present merely by altering the internal currency. The net result to a 
country was, he thought, the same under a high or low’ exchange, but a 
currency that fluctuated in value opeiated unfairly on paiticular classes 
and interests, and gave rise to serious administrative difficulties. 

Sir James ^^'E.s'lLANl) regretted that he had been unable from the paper 
which had been read to see how the effects arose which were attributed to 
the currency policy, (leneral statements had been made discrediting the 
closing of the mints, and as to not being able to recoup loss, which were 
quite true ; but, still, he was unable to understand from what point of view 
the lecturer de])recated what had been done in India. In all the cases 
mentioned, such as tea, coffee, and cotton, the results had arisen from the 
fact that the agriculturist found his market for these things in a country 
which was on a gold basis, namely, England, and the prices he got, there- 
fore, were continually depreciating. It must be remembered that for some 
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‘ years previously to the currency legislation Jn question the valufe pf silver, 
and the amount of gold given in exchange for it, had been constantly 
decreasing. He had been listening to hnd out how far the losses which 
had occurred in these commodities were to be attributed to the fall which 
took place during those twenty-five years, or to anythibg^that had occurred 
since the legislation of 1893. Obviously, when the price of tea fell the 
proprietor received very much less, but that had nothing to do with the 
effects of currency legislation in 1893. legislation :had stopped the 

decline altogether, and now tea and coffee were at least of fixed value. 

He thought careful investigation should be made as to what were the 
actual results of that legislation. One result of the 1893 legislation, no 
doubt, was greatly to reduce the invested capital of the planter. He was 
unable to understand how the ordinary peasant class had lost anything by 
the depreciation of silver ornaments, and he could not see that any duty 
lay on the Government of India to make good that loss. The (luestion 
was not whether they had lost silver value, but whether they had lost 
exchange value as against consumable commodities. If the Government 
of India had erred, he might safely say that it had not erred out of mere 
perversity. At the time of the controversy they \vere warned by economists 
in England that all sorts of evil would befall them, but hardly any of those 
results had arrived. The Government had not trusted to its own opinion, 
but it put the matter into the hands of a Commission appointed in this 
country, which made a very careful investigation into all the facts. Personally 
* he thought the Government of India were perfectly right in what they did. 

It was a very controverted subject, but he thought they had succeeded 
in what th*ey intended, and had at least put the rupee on a firm basis. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. J. D. Rkes remembered that when the mints were closed 
Mr, Jacob explained that, although it was true that people W'ho sold their 
produce, and sent home their coffee, would be getting Rs. 1,500 w^here they 
formerly got Rs, 1,800, yet gold prices would rise to such an extent that 
they would not be at a loss. As Sir Robert Giffen had pointed out, titat 
good time was a long time coming. It seemed to him that producers who 
sold their goods outside India were most distinctly at a loss at present. 

So far he thought Mr. Elliot made out his case ; but when he went on to 
say that the people of India w^ere impoverished, and, as he understood 
him, that famines >vere more frequent, because of this policy, he could not * 
see what shadow of proof there w^as of that position. Mr, Fowler had \ 
asserted that the rupee was a more stable and better coin than the 
sovereign. He himself would hesitate to say so much, but the rupee did 
not seem to have fallen in purchasing power. He sympathized sincerely 
with the tea and coffee planters, and thought they were prejudiced ; but it 
was a fallacy to suppose that therefore all the natives who contributed to 
bringing the produce to market were also prejudiced. He thought Mr. Elliot 

' had not made out that part of his case in which ^ said that owing to, 
ibis legislation the condition of* the people of India had deteriorated. ^:^: 
The tea and coffee planters were on ah absolute different footing. - When * 
were dealing with an Empire 6,000 miles away^ it was 
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economical conditions must be very complete, and possibly one class 
might profit whilst another lost Just as the native producers did not 
profit as might be supposed, as a matter of course, and to the extent 
indicated by foreign trade, so in turn they were not prejudiced to the 
extent which might be surmised by currency legislation which might 
adversely affect the exporters. He saw no proof that the people of India 
were crying out about the depreciation of their ornaments. Mr. Elliot 
had said that the currency had prejudiced the planters, and he believed 
that was the planters’ case — had, indeed, no doubt on the subject — but 
how came it that two prominent planters who represented that industry in 
the Madras Legislative Council were satisfied that it had not prejudiced 
them ? Would Mr. Elliot explain this matter to his satisfaction ? As to 
the mill-owners in Bombay, he did not assert that there was not grfeat 
depression — there obviously was, but the Bombay Census Report showed, 
he believed, a large increase in the number of factory hands in the last ten 
years. Mr. Elliot had referred to Baroda, and said that if a man w’as paid 
2 annas in Biitish currency he was so much worse off than if he got 
2 annas in the formei curiency;but how did he make out that? The 
man got 2 annas before the mints were closed, and got 2 annas now. 
It w'as no business of his to defend the Indian Government, but if it really 
did pack the Currency Commission nothing could be too bad to say about 
it, and the assumption that these proceedings w^ere friendly was severely 
shaken by such a suggestion. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had said last year 
that the finances of India were much better managed than the finances of 
England, and in better condition. It was suggested by Mr.^Probyn that 
the M)sorc gold mines w^eie m such a prosperous condition that it did not 
matter to them what they lost on exchange. Some of these mines paid 
over 100 per cent., and all occupied an exceptionally eminent position as 
concerns the management of which was absolutely above suspicion ; but 
for one gold-mine that paid there were a hundred mines that did not, 
and this was a condition of the mining industry. It was absurd, he 
thought, to talk of the ignorance and extravagance of the Indian 
administrators, in the face of Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s words, and the fact 
that the Indian Consols had actually, at no distant period, stood higher 
than those guaranteed by the British Government. 

Mr. Henry McNili. said it had been suggested that it was a doubtful 
point whether the tea-planters had not been more affected by the fall in 
prices preceding 1893 since the mints were closed. He 

understood the reference to be to gold prices. Of course there had been 
a general fall in gold prices ; but planters were affected both by gold prices 
and rupee prices. Now, it was undoubted that ten years ago the tea trade 
in India was exceedingly prosperous, whereas now it was in a bad con- 
dition. Mr. George Seton, a well-knowm authority, had shown that the 
market value of the tea companies of India and Ceylon was ;;^22, 000,000 
in 1897, while their market value this year was only ;^i3,ooo,ooo; and 
that, of forty-five tea companies in India, twenty-four had paid no dividend 
last year, and, with one or two exceptions, these were the largest concerns. 
Some alleged the cause to be ** over-production,” but he considered it was 
third SEIUES. VOL, XV. M 
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underconsumption, and for this the monetary system \\as to some extent, 
at least, to blame io prove that the question of currcncv enteicd into 
the mattei, he N\ould refer to a very interesting report of the liritiah Consul 
General at New \ork to oui horeign Ottice, which showed that the con- 
sumption of Ce\lon and Indian tea which liad betn making somt headway 
in the Lnited States, had btcn chetktd and was indeed going backward 
The secret of this was disclosed m the pi ices qiiottd in the rtiiort, which 
were given in United States cents ihe Chinese t\i)orter was able to 
undersell the Ceylon and Indiin cxpoiltr in cents, and yet, being on a 
silver basis he ^ot a higher rclatuc ]>iice returned to him in ( hintse silver 
tielb than the Indun or ( eylon expoitei ^ot in his irtificnlly enhanced 
rui)ecs, owin^ to Indn beiiip, on i s>slem, and lO theie being no 

par of exchange between ^old and silvei moneys I his “handicap ’ 
applies to e\cry indu^tiy with which ( hina can ct)m])ctL He sympathi/cd 
with the exchange tr mhVs which the Indun Ciourniiunt hid for a time 
unkrgone, and he desiicd to see stibihtv in the cxchin^e, but they had 
taken the most untortunile meins by which to ittam this I lu (lovern 
nient claimed to hive ‘saved ( on^^iderably in their home lemiilaiues by 
the recent steadiness in txelnn^t but this steidmess hid been seemed, not 
by natural, but by vrtiticial meins, md as a mitur o( fict this ‘suing ’ 
had lealh come out of the pockets ot the Indun ,ecpk Ihe 1 udget 
surpluses had given peo] le the eiioneous idea that India s mdus Ties weu 
most jirosperous hut ’best s irjd ise-j showe i only tint the Ireisury was 
prosperous owin^ t ) the amoii^ of Uxes collected in aititicully enluiued 
rupees, whereas there were mam eaidunes that die m us ut the peoj k 
were by no means in a rondioon oi [irosj eiity Indus to ei-,n trade Ind 
not advanced relatively in recuai \eirs is 11 hul done previously Ihe 
low price of hombay cotton mm shaies v Id Us omi si j laU, a ad, indeed, 
with the exception of jiiie ind jieihijis rice her hrge oiodui live irul siries 
were stated by competent lud^es be in a dcplorible jri lition md it 
was freely asserted thit i o cipitihsi m I on Ion \ uuld to day tind fresh 
capital for any of them He did lot piitc foil )w tiie rci’-oning which saw 
no hardship t; he naMve in die wav his siun^^s, n the form of silver 
ornaments, had been affect d If now, owin^ to the mints being closed, 
he only got half the number of ruj^ecs tliat be fornitrly got for a given 
weight of ornaments, and if is the Secretiry of State had dedirtd in the 
House of Commons, the price (»f life supprirting food sturis in India has not 
materially altered, surely the na ive is a heavy leaser, and suffers severely 
They were told the alternative to the present monetary system was in- 
creased taxation He would not argue the cjueslion oi alternatives then, 
but would point out that there had, m fact, been a very great increase in 
taxation in recent years both directly ind indirectly He earnestly 
supjiorled the re juest for an independent incjuiry into the working of the 
currency legislation in India, and its effect upon industry there The 
system had now nad several years^ trial, and the condition of most of 
India’s industries, and the dissatisfaction of so many able and intelligent 
men connected with them, who'>e interests were entirely bound up in the 
^eal or woe of our Great Dependency, constituted a strong claim upon the 
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Government to grant such an inquiry, and if the outcome should be of 
benefit to the people, he was sure no one would rejoice more than the 
Government and Lord Curzon. (Applause.) 

The Chairman said he was sorry to stop so interesting a discussion, but 
at that late hour in the afternoon he must ask Mr. Elliot to reply to the 
observations that had been made. 

Mr. Eliaot said in some cases one speaker had answered another. He 
would be .sorry that it should be thought he had spoken of the officials (>f 
India as if they were knowingly to blame for what had occurred. He had 
used the word “ unwittingly ” on more than one occasion in the paper. 
P>ut L rose officials had not that widespread knowledge which was necessary. 
He did not think the Indian Government had the slightest idea of the 
range of eviK that would accrue from their policy. As to the inquiry in 
England, it was a jiartial inquiry. Nobody was called to represent the 
landed interest of In<iiu. 'The ('ommittee appointed was not a fair Com- 
mittee, the evidence taken was not fair evidence, and the verdict given on 
the evidence was an unfair verdict. If — as he hoped would be the case — 
they had another incjuiry, they must insist on having a properly-constituted 
Committee, and witnesses representing the various classes must be examined. 
Mr. Rees had asked what evidence there was of the fact that the currency 
measure acted so as to produce a loss to anybody in India. All he could 
say was that his own estate, which yielded a loss last year, would have 
yielded a profit but for the currenry legislation. As regarded the orna- 
ments, he had been in communication with a gentleman in IJaroda, in 
whom he had every confidence, who had given him the information he had 
referred to. He thought they had had a very interesting discussion, but 
he regretted they had not heard the indigo - planter who was the only 
re])resentalive of his cla^s in the room. In conclusion, he w^ould simply 
say that he thought he had made out a sound case for an inquiry. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairma.v : W'e shall be glad to hear Mr. Reid, the indigo- 
planter, if he will favour us with a few observations. 

Mr. Doxalo N. Reid said he was the only indigo-])lanter present at 
that meeting. Indigo-planters were not given to either writing to the 
newspapers or to speaking in public, and he held in his hand the only 
letter from an indigoq)lanter that appeared in the riomcr during the year 
1892. It was wTiltcn by himself, and the last paragraph ran as follows : 
“ I do not see where the profit is to come in unless the value of the rupee 
sinks to something like is. For instance, last year, with the rupee at 
IS. 5d., my indigo sold at only Rs. 180 per maund, a most disappointing 
result. But if the rupee falls to is., as I hope it will, 1 should get close on 
Rs. 300 per maund for indigo this year, and make a small profit, notwith- 
standing the indifferent crop.” Well, the rupee was at is. 2d. in iKe 
months of that year when the indigo was being sold, and his indigo sold at 
an average of Rs. 320 per maund. He points to a map of the Saran district 
for the year 1843, and said that was the most densely populated district in 
India, and the following were its census returns for the last four decades : In 
1871 the population was 2,063,860; in 1881, 2,297,666; in 1891,2,467,477; 
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but in 1901 the population of Saran numbered only 2,361,079, a decrease 
in ten years of 106,398 souls, leaving out of account the normal increase 
which would have resulted if the population had been healthy. How 
could this decrease be accounted for ? He might state that the driest of the 
decade of years in Saran was the seventies, and yet in 1881 a substantial 
increase in the population was shown by the census returns of that year. 
The decrease in the nineties was caused, in his opinion, by starvation, 
t)wing to the closing of the mints to the free coinage of silver, and also to 
the artificial value that had been given to the rupee by the action of the 
Government In the last years of the nineties the indigo-planters and the 
natives of Saran had less money to spend, and the result of that was shown 
in the high death-rate of this densely populated district. 

1 HE Chairman said they had a clear duty before them, and that was 
to unite in expressing their thanks to Mr. Elliot fur the paper which he 
had read, and the interesting discussion which he had provoked. All the. 
speakers had not agreed with Mr. Elliot, but he had held his own very 
well. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Elliot was then carried by acclamation, and, 
on the suggestion of Sir Lepel (kiffin, a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
was also carried, and the proceedings terminated. 


THE GRIEVANCE.^ OF INDIAN SUHJKCTS IN SOUrH 
AFRICA. 

The following communication was sent from the East India Association 
to the Colonial Secretary before his departure for South Africa 

3, Victoria Westminster, 

AVrrw.'c?' 12, 1902. 

T/ie Rif^ht Hon. Joseph Chamberlain., M.f\, Secniary of State 
for the Colonies. 

Sir, 

The Council of the East India Association ‘have more than once 
had the honour to press on your consideration the claims of British Indian 
subjects in Natal and other colonies of South Africa, and at the present 
time, when you are about to pay that country a visit from which it is hoped 
and believed that great advantage to the Em[)ire may result, the Council 
would again venture to call your special attention to the grievances of which 
Indian immigrants complain, and w'hich, in the opinion of the East India 
Association, require early redress. 

2. The Association has no desire to take up your time with a reiteration 
of facts and arguments with which you are familiar, nor would they confuse 
r question at issue by any reference to political questions or claims to ' 

. .representation in self-governing colonies. ^ 

| v , 3. All that the Association urges is that immigrants of Indian birth, not ^ 
indentured coolies, should be treated with that justice, liberality, and ; y 
;«^uality which is the inherent right of all subjects of His Majesty, tike ; 
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Indian traders, are loyal, peaceable, intelligent, sober, and valuable citizens, 
and that the disabilities and restrictions which are now imposed upon them, 
and which are opposed to the whole spirit of modern civilization, should be 
removed. 

4. The splendid service rendered by Indian subjects in Natal during the 
late war should insure them just and honourable treatment. 

I have the honour to remain. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Li PEL (iRIlFIN, 

Chairman, Coutml East India 
Assoiiation, 


1)< wning street, 

Dt tmhif 3, 1902, 

SiK, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of )our letter of th< 
12th ultimo, with reference to the ])OMtion of British Indian subjects ii 
Natal ind the other South African Colonies I am to state that thi 
repusentation will not be lost sicht of 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient ‘^erNant, 
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CORRESrONDENXE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 

SCIENTIFIC KESCARCH IN RELATION TO ECONOMIC 

AND AGRICLLIl'RAL DLVLLOl’MLNT IN INDIA. 

Sir, 

The splentiid scheme \\hich the (knernment of 
India has planned and now made public to develop the 
natural resources ot that Empire deserxts to be made 
known as \xidel\ as possible, and to leceive everj en- 
couiatjemtnt from thost who ha\e the guidance and welf.ire 
of that great countr} at heart The mini'ral wealth which 
has been e\tract(“d from its mines in ayes past .ind accumu- 
lated in the shape of precious stones and mct.ils has been 
recognised of great valut*, .ind was doubtless the chief 
inducement to adxentuious spirits of this country in carl) 
timers to seek a share in its trade, .ind stej) b\ step graclii- 
all) to assume the ginernmcnt of the countr) .ind weld it 
into the homogeneous Empire it now is. with our King as 
Ruler of the different r.ici .mil h mpe ror of the whoh* 
peninsula. 

In a paper published this )ear, dated Siml.i, August 28 .’ 
containing a s)nopsis of the work that has bi-en done', and 
which the Indian Government eonsidcT should be extendc'd 
and worked out on a more compiehensn e pl.ui and on 
a scientific and more practical basis, the whole of this 
machinery has bee n grouped under diffc'rent heads, but 
is now lo be jdaced under a unite d org.ini/ation. The 
different departments comprise meteorology,! geology,;} 
botan), forestry, land surve)ing, agriculture, breeding and 
care of live-stock under proper xeterinary supervision, 
each under a competent head, and all woiking and com- 
bining their w'ork towards a central department which wall 
amalgamate the w’hole, and be enabled to w'ork out plans 

* Entitled Ooxernment of India. Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture — “ Lconomic Products ” See note elsewhere in this Revtinv. 
t Including climatolog) | Including mineralogy. 
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for developing the wealth of the country and ameliorating 
the lives of its different inhabitants. 

Hitherto these operations have been worked under 
s(‘parate heads without reference to a central and com- 
bining authority, and thus a large amount of labour and 
skilled work has been dissipated or lost from a lack of 
opportunity or felicity of adaptation in arranging and 
bringing together the results of each department. By this 
new method of work and organization fresh fields of 
industry will be* opened up ; the resources of the country 
will he large*ly deve-lejpe'd ; epidemic eliseases will be checked 
at the initial stage* ; famine^s, se) disastrf)us to different parts 
of the* country, will be met by the* advancement of agri- 
culture*, giving a more proeluctive and plentiful supply of 
fe^oel, aide*el by works of irrigation being established in 
districts reepiiring a geioel suppl) of water. 

This pape*r, published by the Department of Revenue 
and Agriciiltvire* of the* ( le)vernmt*nt of India, is entitled 
“Constitution e)t .a Board e)f Kconomic Inejuiry for the 
furthe-rance of Scie^ntific Work in India,” and In the sixth 
paragraph it say'5 : “In \ ie*w of the fact that the Indian 
Ge')vernm<*nt own the* largest landed estate in the world, 
that the* prosperity of the* country is at present mainly 
de*pende nt upon agriculture, that its econe)mic and indus- 
trial resourct*s have bee*n very impcift*ctly cxplejred, and 
that the funds available for scientific work are limited, the 
importance ejf, practie'al r< search is pre-eminent, and a 
central authority that can speak with knowledge upon 
scientific questie)ns will be in a position to enforce the 
repeated declarations of the Government of India on the 
subject.” 

A president and secretary w'ill be appointed, together 
with the heads of the v'arious departments noted above, 
as members of the newly constituted Board, with other 
scientific authorities whom the Indian Government may 
invite to assist in their deliberations. The work of the 
different departments will be reviewed by them and advice 
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given where necessary, and in each year proposals from 
each department in their programme of investigation will 
be received and discussed, and a general outline of research 
work to be undertaken will be submitted annually to the 
Government. Each department will thus do its own 
specific work, and when completed will be reviewed in 
conjunction with the work of the other sections, and thus 
a complete synoptical \ iew of the whole will be obtained, 
and advantage taken by combining and co-ordinating the 
result of all the operations taken together. It is proposed 
that two meetings be held during each year — one to con- 
sider the work ot the past )ear and proposals for the 
programme of the coming )ear in each dcpaitment, the 
other to finally settle those [irogramines subject to the 
approval of Got ernment. 

The main object of this scheme embraces two desiderata 
— to increase the food-supply of the people of India and 
the development of its mineral wealth, and the plan em- 
bodied in the pajier will do much towards this desired end. 

The Indian Government deserve gre<it credit for pro- 
mulgating this rational and practical scheme, which is sure 
to be followed by most beneficial results, not only to the 
inhabitants of that country, but as a giiid.ince to every 
State that has its best interests ,it heait. Indi.i has been 
said to be “ an epitome of the whole earth, as it combines 
in its large extent every variety of clime, from mountains 
clad with perpetual snow to plains with intense heat, sandy 
wastes, broad and fertile districts, and impenetrable forests. 
It has, then, an advantage in the lield of research it is 
developing, and, in widening and enlarging those fields, 
may be looked upon as a pioneer in discoveries of value, 
not only to its own people, but to other nations whose 
resources require only such a scheme to unfold their wealth 
and increase the industry of the people. 

Glorue Brown, M.D. 


Colchester, Deuttiber, 1902. 
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THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PEOPl E 01 INDIA 

Sir, 

I have just been looking through the October number of your 
Rmew It appears to me very strange that so many statistics are employed 
to show the general ])overt> of India, v^hen ont or two simple facts can 
establish this circumstance on the best authority First, it is a plain truth 
that the rates for lending money in the bi/aars have quite doubled in the 
last fifty jears, having n^tn from in average of 20 per cent to over 40 per 
cent , It IS, then, cjuite impossible foi capital to hive been accumulating, 
and, as population has largcl) increa^iLd m numbcis during this same period 
of tim the funds toi wauc> must hive decreased, and all industries must 
have suffered in const lutnct, so U is impressible for the railways to have 
t nfeired on iht countiy those ‘ inralcuhblt benefits which they are 
always bein^ ludited with at tin Imln Ottice It is the common com 
plaint of all the rulway eUsineeis thit there arc / “feeders," or good 
common roads, to biin^ traffic o their lines Now as the value ol land 
IS de])erdent, ilmost Liitiu v m the e\ steiice ot go)d c jmmon roads as 
all English lancl surveyors will tell y )U it is n^ wonder thit the railwavs 
have not enhanced iIk v i ut f real estat by a sinje iarthing, an<l as 
taxation has been en )rmoiisly inc retted to \ ay for iheii construction and 
maintenance, the me ins tir canvin^ on the great indistry — agriculture — 
cannot by any jiossihility hue been improved, for at the same time, by 
depriving the countiy ot i t, )od and sufticient witer siq^ply, the live stock 
of the cultivators his btcn ruined as the \ueroy himself has pointed out 
on a public 0( casioii \\ ith mt good roads and a good water supply, land 
cannot by any possibility be jrohtibiy cuItIvat^'Ci, and heive it is that the 
land tax of India h is alwav s been sue h an intolerable burdtn-du ing all ages, 
and no progress whatever Ins been made in cultivating me land under any 
system of merely colic i ting land rev emu the v hole »hing is a firce and 
a failure from bi*^inning to end and must bt radically changed before any 
good results can by any possibility be obtained 
Again, wo have only to look at the Post Oltice revenue of India to see 
the miserable state c^f jioverty and i^^norance which prevails generally 
throughout the country its yield is only 2d per head of population per 
annum for all their social and commercial intercourse, whereas in England 
one seventh of the number of people can ifiord to pay Ss per head of po{)u- 
lation per annum for the same purpose Such fac ts as the above describe 
very clearly the wretched condition of the people )f India, and it is no 
wonder when famines occur the mortality amongst men and beasts is 
perfectly appalling, and relief is almost impossible I he remedy is easy 
enough if only the work were set about in any proper manner, but this the 
people of England m/s/ do the India Ortice, of itself will never allow their 
Ma^mtiV^ to be changed except by force of Parliament 
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INDI VN RAIU\ \YS 

Sir, 

I send )0U belo\^ an e\tnct fiom Indian Efi;;initfini; oi Septem 
her 13, i()02, shoTMiig the results of the \^orking of the rail\\a>s in the 
United kingdom foi the }eai 1901, from tht Returns of the Boaid of 
Irade “ It is discouraging to find the fui ^idd on the paid up capital 
the lo\>cst durm^, the thiit> two >t'iis for which tht figures have been kept 
It IS no better than ^ 27 pti rent compaied with \ 41 per cent in 1900 
Lvtn ten jears ago it has been 4 pei cent ind over j)cr cent in 1S73 
1 he main cause is the incitist in woikin^ expenses Jn 1S7 ; the ratio to 
gloss receipts was 5; pel cent for 1901 it was 65 per cent Since iS7^ 
the mileage ins incu ised from 160^2 miles to 22,07s miles, and the 
paid up cipital has s^rown fiom to / i.ig:;; s^)t,47S I he 

c iintal has n n t/iv a u t /, whilst the ^mss recupts have ^ont up itom 
^:;7,742,ooo to ;£ ioo,:;;,,s,ooo, an incieise on^) of 84 1 cr rent 1 he 
working expenses have im leased fiom / 000 lO J 07 4S9 000 \n 

meuase of 119 per cen* leadin^ to the in ^ihid uu ^ J pt ft 

If in 1 countr) like Lnjand the above are the lesi its obtiined b) the 
develonnunt of the lailwa) svskm on wliat possihU c^iounds cm it be 
expected that better les ilts can lie leali/ed in i coiintr\ like India ^ \l 
home we have in abundance of skilled 1 ihtuir, doected b} ilk most 
inttlh^ent experienced su| eiintendem e in the voilcl i» d in about tliiUv 
)ears, though the ( i| ital c uthv has n u / ?// t i [] workm,^ cxjiensis 
have so mcreiscd that the piohts have dedeised s line inn^ like ^0 pci 
cent \nd wint j 10’ abi it} is theie of then c\ci indeisiiu te in whilst 
all heav} non j niru t 1 1 e is li retd (i lie netds the i unis and 
waterwa}s beins hut u| ir negleeleiP (icir^e Stephens in f usiw all 
this, and alwavs deptecakd this jolicv is btin^ suKidil to the iiilwi\ 
interest and the rtsuu ha been just what he intuipated, and we are 
even now assured b) the highest India ()tn<e a ilhoiiiiis that the benefits 
to India by the railwa) svslem are ‘ si nph me ih uUhlv, where So per 
cent of the po^ uhlion aie engaged in a^iKultutc < airie 1 on in the most 
primitive manner possible alwajs subjeit to lose tluii lives mdsioikb} 
famines and amongst whom the ^ros esi ^noiance anc< siij eisiitious pre 
judices prevail to the utmost • 

It appears from this same profession il joiiinal thu the e iinings of Indian 
railwa>s, from Aprn i to \ugust ib, 1902, have dtirtiud h) inoit than 
fort) five lacs of rupees, when (oin| ircd with those of the jiievious >eais ‘ 
That is to sav, as soon as the Stitc (xpcndituri for 1 inline and relief works 
IS stopped, the earnings of these railw i)s fall off, end we ma} well inquire 
what profits are likel> to be realized l^y such works when the bazaar lates 
for lending mone> are from 36 to \S per cent, and the people arc S)Ste- 
matically deprived of all means for improving their agricultural operations 
and carr)ing them on in an> secure manner -even their live stock is allowed 
to perish in the most appalling manner, and the losses thercbj inflicted on 
them are declared, b> the Viceroy himself, to be be)ond all calcination 

J h Fischfk, OiM RE 


Bangalore, De e ft 1902 
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THE INDIAN CURRENCY QUESTION : WHAT IS SEEN 
AND NOT SEEN. 

Sir, 

Sir Robert Giflen, in opening the discussion on Mr. R. H. Elliot’s 
juper, took a firm stej) towards the strictly economical branch of the 
subject, in condemning the supersession, in 1893, of the aut(muitir system 
of coinage and currency that had prevailed in India up to that period. 
And he reminded us that, as any “ managed” j>lan must proceed on 
curtailment of the circulating medium, or other diminution of legal tender, 
the one certain effect is diminution of prues and profits, and also arbitiary 
enhancement of debtors* ut taxpa>ers’ obligations. No definite estimate 
was given during the di‘^(Ussion as to the i-xtent of that restriction; but 
some idea of what its effect must have been on jirodiKers in India — that is, 
including the millions ot cultivators— may be gamed from an answer, in 
June last, liy the Indian Seci clary to a (juestion by Sii Edward .Sassoon. 
"I'hese are the figurts as offu ially stated : “I'he annual avei age of rupees 
coined in the ten years, fiom 18S3-4 to 1892-3. \\as 78,070,508; in the 
nine years 1893-94 to 1901-02, it was about 31,495,^10.’* And of this, 
over 20,000,000 rcpicsented re-coinage for the Nati\e Stales, and, 
probabl), some “lintish dollais” lor Singapoic and the blraits. It 
is onl) skilled economists 01 clo'^e statistical observers in the internal 
provinces of India, who <an icaii/e the crushing economic eflect that 
this enormous lestriction of cunenc) and inciea.se of indebtedness 
must ha\e had on luial India— that is, on three fourths of the population. 
One step towards liacing the weight of this factitious burden, thus 
imposed on the Indian pioducer, is to note the four or five millions 
(Dawkin.s pounds) of “profit "'made by coining the new “ token ” rupee. 
As Mr. William Eowlcr snowed, in two or Ihiee different ways, the Indian 
Government (\Vhitehalk//wSimla) has L\adeii loss to itself, but shifted 
that on to othei people's shoiildeis : it lias \amshed from the lJudget, but 
has been laid upon the people. And not cjiily has its “loss” been hidden, 
it has made a “ profit ’’ — as above— and its Finance Minister chortles over 
Ills ** prosperity ’* suiplus. \’et even Mr. Fowler, with that colour-blindness 
that besets linglisli politicians, failed to see the root-cause of all the trouble 
— the withdrawal from India, )ear by year, of neaily one thinl of its revenue, 
lobe disbursed in this United Kingdom, conirilmting to our income ; while 
the ilriiish Treasury, as only a fortnight ago, refuses even a paltry ;^so,oco 
as a set-off. But Mr. Fowlei, who has(inlermiUenlly) followed this branch- 
root of the prolilem ever since Mr. Goschen’s Siher ('ommittee of 1876, 
can define the diagnosis, and knows well that no mere currency devices or 
artificial “stable exchange” will avail for cure of India’s deep-set financial 
malady. Perhaps the most remarkable obiter dictum during the debate was 
one by Sir James Westland— that is, if he was correctly understood. When 
he claimed, as the result of the scheme, that “exchange” has remained 
steady, he, on being reminded that this was only secured by artificial and 
arbitrary means, replied, to the effect, that the method does not matter so 
long as the end (removal of “ loss by exchange ” from the Budget figures) is 
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accomplished ! This must have set the instructed portion of his audience 
thinking over that very large chapter in economics which treats of “ what is 
seen, and what is not seen.’’ 

VV. Martin Wood. ^ 

Weybridge, 

Decmher^ 1902. 


THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION, 1902. 

On January 27, 1902, a Commission was appointed “to imjuire into the 
condition and prospects of the Universities established in British India; 
to consider and report upon any proj>osals which have been, or may be, 
made for improving their constitution and working ; and ie':o!nmend to the 
Governor-General in Council such measures as may tend to elevate the 
standard of University teaching and to promote the advancement of 
learning.” 'I'he Commissioners, in discharge of their duty, visited the five 
University towns of India, and public sittings were held during February, 
March, and April last in Madras, l*oona, Rornbay, Calcutta, Renares, 
Allahabad, Lucknow, and Lahore. AFo snbcoininiltecs of the Commission 
visited Bangalore, Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Jiibbuljjore, Raina, Kurseong, 
Agra, and Aligarh. The Report of the ('uinniission states that in all 156 
witnesses were examined ; a considerable numbei of witnesses and riihers 
furnished written statements bearing on the i)oints to which the inquiry 
was directed. A considerable number of colleges and institutions, affiliated 
to the Universities, were also visited. In Calcutta there were 13 such 
institutions; in l^atna, 3 ; in Kurseong, 1 ; in Madras, 7 ; in Bangalore, i ; 
in Bombay, 5 : in Poona, j ; in .Vhmedabad, i ; in .Vli.iiiabad, 3 ; in 
Benares, 2 ; in Jmcknow, 3 : in Agra, 3 ; in .Migarh, 1 ; in Nagpur, 3 ; 
m Jubbulpore 2 ; in Lahore, 9. 

The Report refeis to the ancient native systems of higher education, and 
traces briefly the history of Indian Universities and the changes that have 
recently taken place. It states that “ there has been a considerable increase 
in the number ot colleges and institutions affiliated in Calcutta and 
Madras. Calcutta, which started with 10 Arts colleges, has now 46 first- 
grade and 32 second-grade collegiate institutions; Madras has 15 first- 
grade and 39 second-grade colleges; Bombay has 10 first-grade colleges 
and only i second-grade college; Allahabad has now 17 first and 13 
second colleges ; and the Punjab University has 8 colleges of the first and 
7 of the second grade.” 

The Commission recommends certain alterations in reference to Senates, 
faculties, staff, libraries, curriculum of studies, fees, and various other 
details with respect to college life and accommodation ; but the principal 
recommendations are summed up as follows: “The legal powers of the 
older Universities should be enlarged, so that all the Universities may be 
recognised as teaching bodies. Undergraduates should be left in the main 
to the colleges, but the Universivies may make better provision for advanced 
(^i^ses of study, and may appoint their own lecturers, provide Ubraries; 
and laboratoriesi and see that residential quarters are maintained forV 
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students from a distance.** ‘‘The local limits of each University should 
be more accurately defined than they now are. Steps should be taken to 
remove from the Calcutta list the affiliated colleges in the Central Provinces, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, etc. The Central Provinces and Central 
India should be assigned to Allahabad. The colleges in Ceylon, which 
send candidates to Calcutta, should be transferred to Madras, unless the 
colonial authorities are prepared to make more suitable provision for their 
needs. The arrangement under which the Punjab Government holds 
University examinations at Lucknow should be reconsidered. If a college 
situated within the local limits of a University desires for any special 
reason to apply for affiliation to another University, its application should 
be addressed, in the first instance, to the local University, and the applica- 
tion should not be granted unless with the consent of both Syndicate and 
the sanction of the Government of India. The question of creating new 
Universities should be postponed until the changes now^ proposed in the 
constitution and working of existing Universities have been tested by 
experience.” 

The Bombay Presidency Association, by its Council, has forwarded to 
the Secretary to the Government of India (Home Department), Calcutta, 
dated October 9 last, a letter, in which representations are made in con- 
nection with the Report of the Commission. This letter states that the 
higher education in India, as it at present exists, with all its defects and 
shortcomings, has made new India what it is in a large measure, and is 
further destined to powerfully mould the social, religious, political, and 
material progress of the people, and to influence the advancement of 
Western culture and science. The Council, however, considers that in 
the composition of the Commission “ Indian knowledge and experience 
were most inadequately representetl,” and it controverts the theory that 

efficiency” is the first and paramount principle to be considered. It 
views “ wdih grave aiiprehension the recommendations of the Commission 
in regard to the constitution of the Syndicate and the Senate/* also as to 
the affiliation of institutions on certain conditions, and with respect to 
second-grade colleges, which the Council regard as “a necessary stage 
in the educational, evolution ” of the country. The Council also objects 
to laying “down courses of study for the Arts and Science degree on one 
uniform and rigid principle,** and also with reference to the “ minimum 
rate of fees.” In short, this able communication deserves careful con- 
sideration by the Government of India on a matter of such supreme 
importance to the further advancement of higher education in India. 

On October 24 a circular letter from Simla was issued by the Govern- 
ment of India, in which it is slated that the Governor-General in Council 
disclaims emphatically any intention of receding from the policy set forth 
in the Education Despatch of 1854, and affirmed by the Education 
Commission of 1882. “The policy there indicated remains unshaken." 
.It also states “that nothing can be further from the intentions of the 
Government of India or of the Commission than to initiate a policy 
which would tend to make education the monopoly of the rich." With 
regard to the (question of second-grade colleges, the policy of the Govern- 
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ment would be carried out \ery cradually, and after careful consultation 
with the local authonties * and earnestly invite “i full expression of 
opinion wMth sptcnl rtftrence to the circumstances of Bombay Madras, 
etc on the various points now under discussion 


SCILN 1 n K RI M \R( H IN R1 I \ 1 lONM 0 1 ( ( AOMIC \N1) 
v(,RiciiriR\i nniioPMiM inm\i)I\ 

\ ’Resolution was issued trom simh on Viuust 2 S list m tht “Con 
stitution of a 1 oaid of 1 c onomu In ]Uir\ for the 1 iirthcrancc of S( lentific 
Wcikm India I his resolution sets forth ‘that th ij plication of the 
lesoiiuts of modem sc leiict to the economic and a^iK nil iril development 
)f the (Oiintrv his tor manv vtars en^i^ed the earnest auention of the 
(Tovernraent of Ineln ind aK ) states that beMd( s the lejiort of the 
1 amine C ommissiimers ot iX( S other c iicui istances have ‘ induated the 
ntreasin^ import me e of the stud) f the economu products of India and 
>f Its mineral bta'-in^ track willi i view t) the develoiminl ol the 
industrial and « conom c rc'^ 1 n es of the cm n»r\ I he ir^ini/ation and 

work of the Indian \^iku1Mi‘‘ 1 and '^(untifi Heiartnents show that 
undue prominence has httn ^ivtn in tiu 1 ist t3 i iie sucncc, to the 
nea:lcct of Its econ in < ijpiKation anclthev ittiim llu m tssU) of extend 
ini; »he ec )n )inic ^ dt »f in piir) and of teor initiiu the b)i!s of the 
difterent depar n nts on the bisis )[ i well ronsidertd worknu^ plin 
This |olic) has been st a hv | ursu i ncl to th» ^ec >^u al department 
tw > praciicil ininin^ eXjerh have eci idcNd while euh \eo \ poilion 
of trie scientitie stiff ^ ive devote 1 ihemseUes tr n jiiiriis connected with 
the mineral resoi rct^ of India \cr\p ^innch tiniM his luen ippointed 
whf se sj ecial du v 1 s t ^ studv the funs ^id disease s m aanciiltunl st iples 
such as rust on v he it win h < luse^ s u h sen ms and widesjjread los^, to 
the counlrv In Mid is a bjianst has l>een jrnniiuit) enlerlamed, 
whose attention wi^^ be maiiiH dev i^ed » > eco lomic m {iiir \nd ol late 
>tars the aUeition ^ the ottcers T ^ht 1 tani "^iirvev his been more and 
more directed to jUe^tic ps ot | lariicil irri] oriance I h< e^tiblislimeiit of 
the Reporter m I crjnoniK Pr jcluets has be n strengthened, ind a cuiator 
with special ejuahtn aiio^ s is in econoiuK diemisl Ms been added t> it 
and provided with a lal on or\ \1 k one u^rieultunl \ lumist jiursuts his 
in juiries at Dehri I)iin and it is r roposed »o prof me mother for Madras 
■Vn entomologist h is for souk time past been a<lded t > the siafi of the 
Indian Museum \ speeiall) piilified forest officer has been deputed for 
investigations of the ms d pests which devastiti the forests, while the 
Secretary of ‘state has been asked to secure the services of a skilled 
entomnogist, in order to conduct similar inquiries m connection with the 
agricultural and industrial staples of India In the (^ivil Veterinary Depart 
ment a highly skilled bacteriologist. is studving the diseises which prove so 
fatal to agricultural stor k in India An agricultural expert has recently 
been added to the provincial staff of the united provinces Finally, an 
• Inspector^General of Agriculture has been ajipointed, whose function it is 
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to guide and con elate the agricultural inciuiries carried on throughout 
India, whether by the Iinpenil or the l^rovincial Governments, and to 
act as an adviser to both in all matters pertaining to agriculture, while 
under him v^ork, or will work, the agricultural chemist, the entomologist, 
and the cryptogamic botanist Hence, iIil (/ov eminent of India desire to 
jirovide as far as possible for that co ordination of scientific imiuir) vvhich 
the development of the machiner) of the various deparhnents has rendered 
more than ever essential, and thus to focus the investigations of all the 
departments throughout the country T he Governor (icneral in ( ouncil 
has therefore iriived at the concluoion that a centril authorit) ought to be 
establisl cd I he minute states cor»*e( tl> th it ‘ the various departments of 
science arc not self conlaimd but closelv inlerlockcd \gnculture needs 
the aid of botan), botm) the assistance of ^eoloj,) geology of chcmistr), 
and an endeavour should be made to combine the diflerent depirtmcnts 
in a s)stem of mutual assistance, and the result wiU be “a closer co- 
iptration for the i>urposes of efleclivc research tnan has been possible in 
the past 

* Ihe Ciovernui Cieiieral in ( ouncil pioposes the'' lore, to con^tUute a 
Hoard of ScieniifK \dvi(e, coinjirisinj^ tht heads of the meleorologicil, 
geological bntxnu il forest, suivi), agricultural, and veteiinai) depart 
incuts, together with such other scantifK authoritiC'^ is may from time to 
time be united by the (luveinment cif Indn to seive upon it Ihe 
minute contains suggestions as to the respective po'^itjons of the members 
of the Hoard, and who will annually submit to (luvtrninent a general pro 
gramme ot rcstarch, which will embody the proposals ol departmental 
heads, m so tar as its subjects ue to be exclusively dealt with in one 
depaitmenl, and us own jjroposais in cases where two or moic depart 
ments are to to oj)erate Ihe Hoard will also submit lo Government a 
brief review of the lesults olit lined du ing the veai in all lines of scientific 
investigation, b^sed ujuin the annual dej) irtniental rt ports and upon any 
papers published by individuals (icncially the Hoard will act as an 
advisory committee to the (fjv eminent of Indu and their scientific otiiccrs 
in respect ot all questions )f techi ic il research which are deilt with m the 
department of icvenu<?an(l ignculture lo enable the Hoard to carry out 
their important ind interesting duties, it is suggested that its members 
should meet as a collective body at stated inieivals for the purposes of 
discussion, probably two meetings in the coui'>e of the yeai —one to con 
sider the work of the past year and proposals for the piogramme of the 
coming year in each department, the other to finally settle those pro 
grammes, subject to the appioval of Goveinmenl 


THE MOMBASA VICTORU (UG\N 1 )\) RMLWAY 

The Report of the progress of this important undertaking for the year 
1901 02 has been presented to Pailiamcnt (Africa, No 4, 1902). The 
outdoor work of the survey of the British portion of Victona-Nyanza was 
completed at the end of January, 1901. The administration of the tw^o-mile 
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zone of unoccupied land was transferred to the Protectorate authonties on 
April I, 1902 The heav) earthworks on both flanks of the great mam 
escarpment cannot be completed befoie March, 1903 Bridges and 
culveits are being lapidi) erected, and stations have been completed as far 
as Nakuro, 450th mile Permanent workshops at Nairobi are completed 
and in full working order, and small workshops for steamers’ repairs aie in 
couise of construction at the lake at Port 1 lorence. A permanent three- 
wire telegraph line hab been erected throughout the line. Two steamers, 
each of 600 tons di^placLment, debigntd and constructed in England, have 
been despatc tied, and art expected to be hunched on the lake b) this 
time Probable total expenditure up to Maich 31 next h estimated at 
"Ihe touil eainiiigs from passcngci tiattn has risen from 
Rs. 283,349 in i'>9() to R** 441,052 in 19^1, and the gioss eiinings in 
that jear from a I ‘souuts amnmted to Rs 6,04i,5s;2 The Report is 
accompanied Ia excellent maps 


1 ARLs TO I HI 1 \R 1 Vsl 

In the London of October last we tmd the foll(>win^ ‘ The 

Tariff Commitiee of the Russian Ministti ot hinancc In^ settled the rates 
for the journey through Russia 1 10m an\ of die trontici stations on the 
west, to the station ‘ Manchuni (n the Rusm) M ujchurian Irontrer the 
fare, first class incl'ibue ot tit cxtri c large foi ‘expitss trams, but not 
including charges tor sitepin^, htddm., etc b t be 1^4 roubles, or about 
12 guineas, and a cuinta less mi stiond class jhe Mbtrian express 
starts from Moscow but alttrnuisc loulcb art * available for through 
passengers as far as MobCo,v whah ina> b. rtichtd eitncr \a St Peteis 
burg or \n Uaraaw and Brest, the dihertnct in th lart being in fa\oui ot 
the St Prtersbua roiit, which h about a con L ot shillings cheaper, 
although slightly longer Ihc journe) btvond ‘Mmcnuria/ the frontier 
station, will be a iiutttr toi the Chine>t Lastern Rai’way, which has now^ 
according to a Russian otticial stattineni, ‘been lecognised as a foreign 
line.’ Immediately after the aj>pea»-ani t of this othcial recognition that 
the Chinese Eastern Railway was no longei inertly a Russian railw\ay, and 
coinciding with the Minister of I mantes trip through Manchuria, it was 
announced from Kharoin that tht opening to tr,*tti( of the line through 
Manchuria w^as postj»ontd, and would not, as pieviously announced, take 
place with the rew year Indeed, the teltgrapluc statement says that the 
opening has bter nut oft ‘ tui a year ’ 


\ (OMMERCIAL BUREAU lOR INDIA. 

We are pleased to note that the (iovernment of India are taking steps 
to establish a Bureau of Commerce in India with a competent staff, with 
the view of affording every possible information with respect to the 
Pfjpducts of India, and the requirements of the people from home and 
foreign countries 
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“THE INDIAN PHANTOM.” 

A reply by Mr. \Vm. Digby, ci.e., to the article with the above 
heading, which appeared in The Asiatic Quarterly for October last, v 
unavoidably held over to our next number In his article Mr Digb) 
shows that, so far as his own criticism of the present economic conduior 
of the Indian people is concerned, he had expressly taken into con 
sideration the alleviations upon which Mr 1 orrest lays great stress. Mr 
Digby^s avowed aim in his reply, however, is not so much to justify hu 
own criticisms as to carry this great controversy into a region where 
essent als may be so defined as to provide common ground on which al 
parties may be at one 

f EN 1 RAF \SIAN SOCIL 1 Y 

Vt a meeting held on December 13, at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Sonety, General Sir Thomas f Gordon, k c i , k c 1 r , c s.i , m the chair. 
It was decided to establish a society for the consideration of Central Asiar 
subjects While the Ro>al C#cographical Society discuss such subjects, 
amongst many others, from their geographical and scientific aspect , and 
while the Royal Asiatic Socicl} deal with them from an archteological or 
philological standpoint, theie is at present no society devoted specially 
to the consideration of Central \sian subjects wnich allows of their 
discussion in all their beaiings - poluiral as well as economic or scientific 
The Central \sian ‘^ociet> will siij)pl> ibis want and it is believed that 
arrangements can be made with the Rojal \siatic Society for the use of 
their rooms in Mbemarle Street for the purposes of meeting These 
meetings will, it was decided, be held on the first Wednesday of every 
month in the afternoon , but the first meeting will take place on January 
15, when Mr H I B 1 ynch will dtli\tr a lecture (to be followed by a 
discussion) on the l^ersian Gulf The annual subscription to the Society 
is and each mtmbtr is to be allowed to bring two friends to the 
meetings Noblemen, Members of the House of ( ommons, and other 
men of influence, hii\c become members of the Society Mr. Edward 
Fenton, Tun , 22, Albemarle Street, London, W , is acting as Secretary. 


SCHOOL FOR ORIENTAL STUDIES IN CEYLON. 

His Excellency Sir J West Ridgeway, in his opening address to the 
Legislative Council of Cejlon, has intimated that “ an attempt has been 
made to start a School of Oriental Studies as a means of inducing adults 
to study the literature of their own land Two representative meetings 
have been held. The scheme has met with more favour than was expected, 
and it has been arranged to hold a preliminary examination. On the 
results of that examination will depend the question whether we proceed 
further. We hope the scheme will meet with much success. 


THIRD fifeRIES. VOL. XV. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

WlUIVM r^l K\\OOI» \M» SlAs , rniMlK(.H \M) LuM)(»N, MlMII. 

1 Spoth and ro/itub undtr an faiittui 5 a i, h) the Ear! ot 
Ron\i PMiwi , rR(.s This interc^tinj; \()lunu of o\er 400 pages 
divided into two parts The first part deals with the puisiiil of wild game 
in highest Asia Ihe intrepid aulhoi describes his route and e\i>enen(es 
Irom his airival 111 l]omba\ in 1 ebiuar), iSpi), and takes us thiough Kawal 
Tindi, Murree, Um, Raiamulla, to Snnagai, the lapitil of Kashmn A 
succession of chai>ters gives us accounts of his e\j)editions and stalks 
bejond Srinagar, notablj at Claim Pani. Skaidu, Kajialou, I eii, Ilanle, 
Chang Chenmo, and his return to Srmagai I he game ron')isted prinripall) 
of ibe\, snow-bear, \happoo, and k\dh^ Tlie author (jiioles a \er> ainusing 
and excellent description ot the lattei In ( oonel Reginald Ueber Peic>, 
as follows “ Ihe/Cu/;/), was doubtless o!igit\all\ intended b\ Providence 
to fulfil some good puij »‘>e, but, having tiirneu out a fnluie was locatc<l 
in Tibet, where it was piobablv consuieied it would not be nnuh in the 
wa) , or else It was designed to take the p\a< e ot th insed 1 te on the 
lower ranges, and at las a blister on the limpet (d tin sjoitsinan 1 nt 
skiVpoo^ lirnb of the devil as it is, has some ..ood poirsih us f ivoii ^ , 

a graeetul carnage, i rie Injrns and it is a desiiabie acqi isiiii 1, t(» ll ba.. 
The kyah^ has nothin^ to recommend or excas. v It is ?u uglv, 
donke)fied, fiddie-heidcd brute with snaul’t sh uldei^ In lolour it n 
a meal) ba), with a daikbiown hog main, d rsxl stri, c ud txii Its 
head and cars arc coarse and large, and Us sc leec Inn^ bra) is a> unideasanl 
as Us general ap{)earan(e Reiiiv, xbsoiuteU worthies-, to shoot n is aa\a)s 
trading ujiGn mat tac* and on the utterl) filst pretence tint is cUeplv 
interested in the actions and habis of hiinnn beings, partuulail) 
Europeans, is for ever thrustin^ itself into societ) wheie 11 is n(»t welcome, 
thcreb) spoiling the sportsmaiis chance ot a »|uiet intoview with tic 
animal of his choice 'I he one na t in his character that might be 
reckoned as a palliatun b) an undid) bernvoleiit coininentaloi is that it 
appears not to be selfish \s socm as it thinks that it has got a sportsman s 
temper well under wa) it will scour the countr) lound for all its fiiends and 
relations, and assemble them to enjo) together the interesting si»ectacle of 
an angry nun arnucl with a rifle, which he dare not discharge, for fear of 
alarming something worth firm*, at After returning to and recupeiatmg 
at Srinagar, another trip is undertaken, to hunt oonal and markhor, the 
route taken this time being down the Jelum, across the Raj lhangan, and 
the Bor/ll Pass, Boonji, Chilas, and back to India 

The second part of the book describes the author’s journe) from Simla 
to l.ondon by land, vu (^)uetta, Nushki, Sistan, Meshed, and the ( aspian. 
He speaks of the importance of i^istan and the advantage its possession 
would be to Russia in prosecuting her schemes for obtaining an outlet on 
the south. The only understanding, he says, that w^e can come to with 
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Russia, if the power and prestige of Great Britain are to be maintained in 
Asia, IS that she has reached a point in Iran be>ond \ihich farther advance 
in search of territorial aggrandizement cannot be tolerated, and it rests with 
the only nation capable of doing so to see that the peril which is hanging 
like a sword of Damocles over the august majesty of the Shah is averted 

The volume is well got up and illustrated, and, above all, it contains a 
fine map of Persia, Afj^lnnistan, and Baluchistan, showing the authors 
itinerar) 

Tm Dmmksiiv 01 C hk \ o Pi i s-^ Li/\c vm) Co, London 

2 iss\ftiw and h d\lonn>i Jtf/i/ I lon^iu^ to Hu KiUMin^k Colkc 
turns i f thi h}itnh Mn ti ni by R 1 1 1 i i \Ncis H M 1 r i nr d , 
I’rofessor of SeniitK 1 in^ua^es and I iteraUires in the Lniversity of 
Chicago Parts \ II and \ 111 Ihese are not, as might, perhaps, be 
supi>osed pirts in piper covers of i book in r >urse of being issued in 
numbers, but subsiinLial oetivo volumes m f 1 )th, conlamin,^ 120 leaves 
euh, printed on one side onh of Mansmptions of the cuneiform tablets 
which foim pin of the kou\un)ik collections of the British Museum 
I here tie neither tr insliterations nor trinslations but, for students who 
cm disj)enst with those the senes of which these volumes form Parts 
\ n md \ III will be in in\aluible mine of mateiial Part \ II contains 
the remaining lettus beloiiw^ing scribes a part of whose coirespondence 
has been published in 1 arts I t ) A I irt VIII ^ivt s s ich letters as are 
neces ai) complete the roiiesponderice of all the sciibes taken up in 
Paris I to \ II as well as the complete c oriespondenc e of several others, 
together with some frjm which the name-- of the sciibes hi\c b'^en broken 
aw 1 ) I lit I\ which lb to ij jieai within a year, will be an index 
volume, *^ivin^ lists ot ill the piopei names, otticials divinuies, eountries, 
peoples eilies, eU , found in Paits 1 to \ III with refeiences to their 
llntish Museum numbeis ind to die niimbe’*s which the} bear in this 
series Meanwhile each of the puts now issued is indexed sepiratel} 
under thescnlies an 1 k \ junjik numbeis and Part \ III ha^ as a further 
index a list of the tiblets published in l^iitsl to \ III , irranged according 
to the names of i1\l sciibes, with referenee to their British Museum re-,is 
tration numbeis and to the numbers which the> bear in this edition The 
immense utiht) of this undertaking is too obvious to lequire any comment, 
and the author, who has already spent eleven years upon it, hopes to eon 
tinue publishing the texts until the Corpus hpistolaium is completed We 
sincerely hope he m ly be enabled to do so — I 

( J C lAV \ND Sons, 1 ondon, 1902 

^ Siudta StnaHua, No \I Anothei of this important senes of 
Smaitic studies has now been published It is entitled “ Apocrypha 
Synaca, ’ and consists of the Protei ange/iuni Jacobi and the Transiius 
Maria:, together with texts from the Septuagint, from the Qur’an, from 
the Peshitta version of the Scriptures, and from a Syriac Hymn in a Syio 
Arabic palimpsest of the fifth and other centuries The work is edited by 
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Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis and translated by her into English, and it con- 
tains an appendix consibting of Palestinian Syriac texts from the Taylor- 
Schechter collection 

The MS from which the contents of this volume are taken was pur- 
chased by Mrs Lewis at buez in 1895, and was found to embody selections 
from the Withers — from bt Vthinasius, St Chrysostom, Anba Theo- 
dosius, Mar Ephraim, Mar Jacob, Mar Isaac — and the martyrdoms of 
St Eleuthesius and St Theodorus With these selections Mrs. Lewis 
proposes to deal in a subsec^uent \olume, the present volume deals only 
with the underscript The original MS is a palimpsest throughout, and 
the upper part is in closel} written \rabic of the ninth or tenth century, 
The under portion of the script is for the most part in Syriac Mtogether 
the lacsimiles here pro luced present quite a curious and interesting 
phenomenon 

Mrs Lewis had spent min) months in deciphering this MS , and some 
of It had already been printed, when it came to her knowledge that an 
interesting collection of S)rii( texts on the same theme was being pub- 
lished by Messrs Lu/at and Co, uidcr the editorship of I>r Mallis 
Budge In \iew of that firt, Mrs Lewis was im lined to think that her 
own work would, after all, be superfluous Her resolve to siipj less her 
own work was, however, altered when she ascertined that Dr Budget 
texts were founded on a cop> (made b) a modern S)rian) of the Mss of a 
much later period — the thirte nth centui) she ins iimed u securing 
that the distinguishing feature of the texts in the present work should be 
their agt Ihe work does nit, however, umkr Dr Bud^t s enterprise 
superfluous, since his work supplies the mitenal b) which one ma) leirn 
how the Gospel story developed in the fertile soil of pious minds in the 
earl) centuries of our era after the canon of Sinptiire had long been 
closed 

\ very noteworthy feature of the MS here innslated by Mrs. 1 ewis is 
that the Arabic under^cript above alluded to consists of some ])ortions 
of the Quran of very ancient time^— belon.,in , in fict, to the former part 
of the eighth or perhaps even to the latter half of the seventh century, a 
very early stage of IsUmic historv Want of space prevents us from giving 
the steps of the process by which this curious discovery was verified by 
Mrs Lewis The details are given by her with scrupulous care in the 
introductory part of this work With the single exception ot one small 
leaf, the whole of the original of this MS. was written on vellum This 
leaf was of paper, and was written on on both sides It contains, written 
in Greek uncials, three verses from the Book of Gfnesis (chap xl , 
verses 3 and 4 on the one side and verse 7 on the other) These verses 
have, m point of import, no sort of connection with the Syriac portion 
of the find, and it is curious how the leaf should have got slipped in 

The whole of the MsS — the Proteiangelium and the Departure of 
Mary— are here rendered into English, and will form interesting reading 
tp all such students of Biblical lore as are interested in the devotional 
Ikerature of the Papal Church in the early centuries of its existence* 
There is a peculiar inconsequent import in the ideas-g-a curious ana- 
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chronism and inexactness in the statements of the documents— which, 
taken together with the rhapsodical nature of the style of composition, 
present quite a noteworthy resemblance between the contents of this 
work and those of the Qur'an This remark applies especially to the 
portion relating to Mary In the whole of the subject-matter, in fact, 
there is the well known Quranic mixture of the canonical and the 
apocryphal 

As in the case of all the publications of this series from the Cambridge 
University Press, the execution is a model of how such things ou£/i^ to 
be done The printing — whcthei Syriac, Greek, English, or Arabic — is 
simply faultless, and the thanks of Shemitir scholars are due to this 
distinguished lady for jilacing within their leach in such manageable form 
these ancient and rec onditc documents — B 

ArcIIII VLO CONSIVlLl \NO Co. , I.ONOOV, I902 

4 An Autumn hur in WesUrn Ptr^ia^ b\ L R Di R\ND This 
book, though, as stated in the preface, it gives no new information, or 
reftis to i)oIitical questions, yet is very pleasant and instructive reading 
It contains some useful hints to tiavcllcrs in that country, such as 
** Presents, by the way, are very necessary m Persia It is the custom of 
the country to exchange gifts, and no traveller should be without the means 
of sending something, of equal or greater value, in return for what is sent 
to him " 

I he organization of a camp in Persia is very much like one m India ^ A 
caiivan btcomC'j divided into three j artics, which the Persians call 
ptshUianth (lore hou*5c), nuatUiamh (middle-house), and pa^Uianeh (after 
or last house) Persian servants are at their best in camp, being born 
nomads, who love being away from town lilc The Ciimate, as one knows, 
is sunny and clear, and the air transpircnt, which greatly adds to the 
enjoyment of camp life 

Among the many interesting places that aic visited is Susa, the ancient 
Shushan, meaning in old Persian “ the pkasart place,” an immense lonely 
mound, surrounded by the desert, which held the buried remains of the 
palace of xVhasuerhs, and Daniel’s tomb close by Thi French have been 
given the exclusive right of excavating throughout the Persian dominions. 

There is mention of the famous carpet factories at Sultanabad, notably 
of Messrs. Ziegkr and Co., who supply Europe and America with carpets, 
and bales of which have to be carried hundreds of miles befoie they reach 
the sea The author’s march extended over t.velve hundred miles, and 
lasted eighty days. The book is well got up in nice large print, interspersed 
withMllustrations, with a map at the end 


Hurst and Blackru, Limiifd, 13, Gre\i M\rlborouoh Streft, 

London, 1902 

5. From the Cape to Cairo The First Tf averse of Africa from South to 
North, by Ewart S. Grogan and Arthur H. Sharp. This is a most 
interesting and imnortant historv of Afriran 
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starting from the Cape, made their way amid various vicissitudes of climate, 
swamps, friendly and hostile tribes, who never saw a white man before, and 
all manner of wild animals, affording, by the wa}, excellent spoil and 
many exciting adventures. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, in a letter to Mr. Grogan, 
dated Government House, Bulawayo, September 7, 1900, said: “I must 
say I envy jou, for you have done that which has been for centuiies the 
ambition of every explorer — namel>, to walk through Afiira from south to 
north. The amusement of the whole thing is that a youth fiom ( 'ambrklge, 
during his vacation, should have succeeded in doing that which the 
ponderous e\[)lorers of the world have failed to accomi^hsh. 'riicic is a 
distinct humour in the whole thing. It makes me the more certain that 
we shall complete the tdcgiaph and railway, foi suicl> 1 am not going to 
be beaten by the l^.g'^ a ("imbridge undcrgiadiiate Your suf<csslhe 
more < onfirms one's boliet ’ It is not a “ w*ild cit " scheme 'khc object, 
continues Mr Rhodes, “ is to cut \fric i through the c Liitre, an 1 the laihvay 
w’lli pick up tia<le all along the route The juiu lions to the east and 
west coasts which will occui in the tuluie will be outlets toi the irat^u 
obtained along the route of the line as it nisscs ihioiigh the (cntie of 
Africa At any rate, up to l»iilawa\o, wheio I am now, it has been a p tying 
undertaking, and I still think it will continue to he so as we .idvaiue into 
the far intericjr. We proiKise nov\ to go on ind cross the /ambt u iiist 
below the Victoria tails. I should iikc to hi\t the spra\ of the water over 
the carriages \ idouh^ this mignuiient theme wil! yet he le tired and 
such works as Mr (ir">gins and Mr up s wi’l c nt oun,..e and iuh ou e 
the efforts of otnei enterprising spirits 

It lb imj)Ossible toi us to gi\e a’*' ade luil*. iiKluaiiou >t the vahie oi this 
book Those who are fond of the [lursij’t ‘ bi^ (n uf adventure 

should prof lire the w< ik tor themselves '1 o tic man (;t lommtice it 
opens up a \ast held toi trade, and the statesman who has tore un allairs 
under his eaic sht^ilel study caretuily the inloimatiorj l>eu aflOiclcd 

The authors descripnon ot the rehuces dnv* n oa h\ tin Ualeka or 
Bareka, a tribe of f anni >ils fro n tlie ( 'state, and their doings, ought 

to attract the attention of every iairopeati Ihover He sa\s ([ij» jOf) jjo) * 
“ The realization defies desf ripti-ar, it tiaunfs me in my^clieirns, .a dinner 
it Sits on my leg of m iU<>n a babbles in my soup, m nne, U ilonga would 
not cat the potatoes that grew m the same country, and went wuhout food 
for f>rty-eight hours rather than do so \sk yfiur Afrif un friends what that 
means, negroes have not delicate stomachs Loathsome, revolting, a 
hideous nightmare of horrors , and yet I must tell btietly what I saw for 
the edification of any rlisciple of the poor dear hlac km in-down with ihe- 
Maxim-Africa-for the-Afncan creed ” 'Die details (p 169) are tcjo ghastly 
for our pages. The author continues Lvery village had been burnt to 
the ground, and as I fled from the country I saw skeletons everywhere , 
and such postures, what tales cjf horror tht'y told 1 Let this suffice. Worse 
than all this I saw, and that I have not exaggerated one jot or tittle may 
God bear me witness ! I would not have entered into these revolting 
details but that I think it advisable that those who have not the chance of 
♦seeing for themselves should know w^hat is going on every day in this 
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country. A beautiful yellow covers this spot on the map, with a fringe of 
red spots with flags attached, denoting (as the map infornjs you) stations 
of the Congo Free Slate. And yet a peaceful agricultural people can be 
subjected to horrors like tliis for months {without anyone knmvin^) ! And 
why? Because the whole sy.stem is bunkum— the so-called partition of 
Africa. The stations marked do not exist, and read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest this fact : I have to p ly a license to carry a ,s^un in the 
country.” Wc hope the .\borii'incs Society will take uj) this matter with 
their usual vigour. 

'I'he volume abounds with numerous and i)leasing illustrations, excellent 
maps, and a copious index. 


I.II.KVIRII (' KllNCkSlKK; 11 , Rfl 1)1 Lll 1 L, F\ris. 

<). /h\ I/iii nations ('hiooihCi ik /'.hit Centrak ifii/iris /ts Esiampages 
(it .]/. Ch. E. Jninifi, p.vr M. Ko. (hi ■l\ 'Phis indefatigable author, 

whose woik IS alwa>s ol the most p.iinstaking deseription, has now con- 
tributed another very nniiortant item to the sum of our knowledge of 
ancient High \si.i. In the last two numbtrs of the .hiatit Quarterly 
Rtvitw mention \va-> several times made of the Kuche wars in relation 
to early dhiddhi^m, and in (onnection with the (’hinese and Kphthalite 
strtiggles for mtluence in Little IJukhaiia dining the second century. 
M. iJonin, who was from iSg.-t to looo in charge of a hrencli scientific 
mission in those remote ])arls, has biought home a lubbing of, and 
.M. Chavannes has now’ tianslaleil foi u>-, a stone fragment, recently found 
in Kuche, dated \.i). 158, guing wlmt one would sujiposc to be the name 
of a Chinese geneial. Wo canmrt identify him fiom the Later Han history, 
but he apiiears to ha\e really been a native piince ol K.uchc, bearing an 
honorary Chinese title. The dale is jiiovably acc urate to a day. It so 
happens tinit this (130 100) is the jiie’cisc petiod when, accoiding to the 
oliticial histoi), “Chinese influence in Turkestan began to w’ane, and the 
various .States recommenceil squabbling amongst themselves.” Hitherto 
this particular inscription has Ikcii toully unknown, even to the Chinese 
specialists and cullAnois. 

There are rubbings of two other stone inscriptions from the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Baikal, one dated a.p. 137, and giving an account of the 
wars with the well-authenticated Hiung-nu prince, Hu-yen ; the other dated 
A.D. 640, and narrating the well-substantiated military march, during the 
Turkish wars, of a Chinese general (often mentioned in standard history) 
against the region we now call Turfan. 'I’he ^.\islence of these two latter 
inscriptions has, howcvei, long been known from other sources. What we 
have not discovered yet, and what it would be e.vceedingly interesting to 
discover, is some evidence of writing not Chinese — no matter what — 
anterior to the introduction of the various Aramajan, Indo-Scythian, and 
Hindoo alphabets— say anterior to A.b. 300. 

We have not space here to allude to the other later but still valuable 
rubbings annotated, exi>laincd, and translated by Professor Chavannes ; 
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but we are pleased to recommend his conscientious work to those persons 
who feel disposed to enter more deeply into prehistoric ” Asiatic history. 
The book contains over loo pages, with numerous excellent plates. 

E. H. Parker. 


Longman>, Grlen and Co.; London, 1902. 

7. The Life and Letters vf the Ri^etht Honourable L\ Max Muller^ in two 
volumes, edited by his wife. These letters, especially those to his mother, 
and to his fatherly friend, Chevalier Bunsen, are sublime in tone and style, 
and show that they emanate from a “great and good man.” They cover 
a period of over sixty years, and give a perfect picture of his life — the 
early years of hard work and self-denial, his subsequent success, and his 
relations with the distinguished and learned men of his time. It is a 
matter of regret, however, that the plan, in the words of the preface, “ to 
let Max Muller’s letters and the testimony of his friends speak for them- 
selves,” and only to add such narrative as is necessary to connect the 
w’hole, has not been entirely followed. The editor has unneces.sarily 
introduced criticisms of men and things which are not justifiable, especi- 
ally when concerning those who are not alive to repel or conn overt them. 
For instance, in the case of Professor iioehtlingk, of the St. Petersburg 
Academy, of H. H. ^\’ilson, Jfrofessor of Sansciii at Oxiord, who did so much 
for Max Muller, and the latter's controversy with the late Professor Whitney, 
of Yale — all cases where the reader is unable to ascertain from the context 
the real facts of the case, and to form an independent judgment. In this 
connection we cannot refrain from making special reference to the very 
unfair and uncalled-for allegations regarding the Ninth Congress of 
Orientalists in 1891 and the late Dr. Leitner. To describe a body of 600 
Orientalists and friends of Oriental studies in thirty-seven countries, under 
the presidency of the present Lord Chancellor of England, and receiving 
the countenance of members of the Royal including H.M. the 

late Queen, as “ malcontents,” surely far exceeds the limits of, ])erhaps, 
natural partisanship. Readers of this Reviao hardly require to be 
informed that the attitude of Dr. Leitner did not proceed from personal 
hostility towards Professor Max Muller or anyone else. Dr, Leitner’s 
long and distinguished career both in the service of the British Govern- 
ment, and as an unselfish and self-sacrificing promoter of Oriental research, 
is too well known to require vindication here. All that it is, perhaps, 
necessary to say with reference to the Oriental Congress of 1891 is that 
Dr. Leitner's object and that of his supporters was solely to vindicate and 
maintain the principles of the original constitution of these Congresses os 
laid down in Paris in 1873, and that the principles contended for 
ultimately prevailed. 

,, 8. The Discovery and ^decipherment of the Trilingual Cuneiform Inscrip- 
dons, by Arthur John Booth, m.a. (8vo., with a plan). This is a title 
which hardly does justice to the author or to his book, for the latter is a 
very j|it,ei:esting, though critical and exhaustive account, ^not only of the. 
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arduous work of Major Rawlinson (Sir H. Rawlinson, Bart., g.c.b.) in 
copying and translating the trilingual inscriptions of Behistun, but of all 
those who preceded and have followed him to the present time, and of 
their respective work, and also of the ruins of Persepolis, Susa, Naksh-i- 
Rustam, and Hamadan. No novel that has been or can be written will 
ever surpass in interest and in the surprises prepared for its readers the true 
history of the resurrection of the ancient kings of the East, their priest- 
hoods, courts, armies, and peoples, by those modern discoveries of which 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions is one of the greatest ; and 
although the earlier travellers and explorers made laughable blunders, and 
their work is now for the most part useless, or worse, it is impossible, when 
the dhficulties they had to face are taken into consideration, not to feel that 
they did at least as well as we should have lione under the circumstances, 
and that our gratitude is due to them for their efforts. In addition to 418 
pages of matter, this book contains thiee tables showing respectively: (x) 
The values assigned by various writers to the letters of the. old Persian 
alphabet ; (2) the true values of those letters, and the author and dale of 
tijeir dcciphernient : (3J the values given to each sign of the Susian 
(Median) syllabary by different authors, with theii correct values. This 
addition sufficiently show's the spiiit of thoroughness in which Mr. Booth 
has earned out his self-imposed task. The few' trilingual and quadrilingual 
inscriptions of the Persian period which have been found in Egypt have 
not escaped his notice, and his w^oik appears, in fact, to be in every wa> 
complete.- -I. 


Livxc ANM> Co.; Lonikin, 1902. 

9. Thi Sacn Tablets of Creation, or^ The Baby Ionian and Assyrian 
Le^^ends eoneernin^ the Creation of the ICor/d and of Maiikind. Edited 
by L. W. King, m.a., f.s.a. (Luzac Semitic Senes, vols. xii. to xiii.). 
Two vols., 8 VO. It is now moie than a quarter of a century since 
Ml. George Smith announced his discoveiy of the cla) tablets in the 
British Museum, containing the Assyrian Legends of the Creation. Since 
that time a great litpralure has grown up round these tablets, and the con- 
tents of most of them, especially those containing close parallels to the 
Hebrew story of creation, are to be found in almost every Biblical coia- 
mentary and text-book. It w^ould seem, therefore, that such a work as 
Mr. King’s was nothing new, or of especial necessity. Since the year 1875, 
when these now famous tablets were first discovcied, many more tablets 
and editions of these classical texts have been discovered \ and the result 
IS that in the work now issued we have a nearly complete text of the 
famous poem of Creation with which the Seven Tablets were inscribed, 
and which consisted of about one thousand lines. The recovery and’ 
editing of such an ancient classic enables us to study it with all the critical 
study of a Greek or Hebrew manuscript, and for the first time to clearly 
ascertain the nature, composition, and date of origin of so important a 
work. This is not all that is to be obtained from the inscriptions which 
Mr. King has edited in this work. We have used the word “ classic as 
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applied to this poem, a word which would have been deemed inappropriate 
a few years ago outside of Greek or Latin literature, applied to a work the 
first editions of ^^huh were compiled more than a thousand jeais before 
the age of Homei. Vet the justifu ation for the word is amply afforded by 
the great mass of commentativc and critical literature, as well as educa- 
tional ircaiises connected with this epic, which Mr King has discovered 
among tne tablets in the IJritish Museum These important fragments 
show the existence in bib) Ionia of a system of higher education, totally 
unexpected, and co\ciing i period of time hitherto unsuspected, 'bhe 
cjuestion of date of origin ot this poem need not be dealt with at length, 
but tor comparatue purposes it must b;. brictl) letciied to The poem in 
Its classic form, as louml in the librir) at \ine\ch 6;;o i c , is essentially a 
product ot the senbe school of l‘.ab\lon, the colkg. of which was the 
temple ot Xebo at IJorsippa Ihis school was founded b) the 1 irst 
D)nasty of 13 ab)lon 2^00 i c , a line ot Kings, piobabl) of Vrabian origin, 
which lasted for about three centniiLS, and w^re the uul founders of the 
great civilization cf the Ilabslonian L»npit<. Ihcsc Kings wcic gicnt 
patrons ot literature, and dining this peiio 1 most of the gic it cl issic s wt re 
compiled. That is, most ot the luial kgends ot the oUlcr local sdiools 
sudi as Fiech, Nippur, Eudu, and other cilu>, weic (oHn ted together and 
woven into national IXKins Iwo (oliutK'ns an now toil) coin 
plete — the great evdeot iht stones ot tol^nncs or Nimrod, the hiio of 
Kreih, which attord stiikine simihntics to the libours ot Heradcs, and the 
Creation ]/pic, the older substrttum ot wlmiiistlk prodiu t ot the sfhool of 
the “holy city of 1 ridu’’— the saired city ot ih I'l wi e ^od 1 i \inpk 
proof has l^eon anordtcl by recent discoveries at sij)paM boisij pa ind 
Nippur that editions of th )st epics wert cuinnt prior to 2^00 i i. 
Having fixed aj)i)ro\iin iteh the date of origin, we now tmn to the imj)or- 
tant texts for ihe first tune j uoiished )y Mr King Hk \ssyrian 'J ablets 
date about 650 i e , but numbers of tia^nients have been Oi^c oven d ot the 
date of the new balivlonian empire 6c^ to ;3s i c while during the Pei 
Sian empire there was an immcnst revival of I ainmg, a lolalU umxputcd 
revelation, espcciallv during the age (^f Darius \cixe‘', ind \ita\cr\es, 
while the astroiogical tablets now published show that /he |)ocin must have 
been known and accessible down to within a century of the < hrisuan era 
This IS an immense period over which to be able to trace the literary 
history of a poem. 

The text was certainly treated as a classic leligious text jinor to 700 1 c . 
for in the library at Nineveh were found extiacts, with annotations on 
w'ords, synonyms, eU , whiih liid been copied from oldei tablets, and 
during the later periods these became still moie numerous and elaborate. 
Still more important, as a proof positive of their educational use, are what 
are known as “practice tablets ” These curious works arc small unbaked 
clay tablets, on which the students have written out sometimes two 01 three 
times, extracts from the poems, which have been corrc.cted by the m.aster, 
and sometimes notes ^nd glosses are added These tablets all come from 
the library at Jlorsippa. Now, the importance of this discovery is very great, 
as bearing on Biblical studies. Here we have ample propf that long prior 
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to, during, and long after the period of the Jewish captivity, there was in 
Borsippa, a city that became an important centre of Talmudic teaching, 
a learned and flourishing school of Babylonian theology and scribal 
learning in the midst of the most learned of the Hebrew nation. Was it 
any wonder, then, that Hebrew i>ost-captivity theology was impregnated 
with Chaldean teaching ? There is no need for us, in this article, to deal 
with the well-known Creation 'Fablets, but Mr. King has jjublished a number 
of inscriptions that throw a new light upon the question of the relation 
between the Heljrew and Babylonian cosmogonic literatures, and which 
should at least lead to a truce between the rival schools of criticism. 
We have, as the merest tyro in Pentateuch literature knows, two versions 
in the early chapteis of Cencsis of the Creation the first known as the 
Elohistic (C,en. i. ii. 3), the other the Yahvistif (ii. ^ 10). 

The former is distinctly the more recent and of jiriestly origin, as the 
whole is arranged to culminate in the sanctity of the Sabbath. This version 
presents but little agreement with the l>ab\ Ionian version, which has no 
creative week, and noti.ue of the .Sabbath. In the Babjlonian version 
man is created foi the “worshij) oi the goils,' and the small fragment 
found by Mr. King is tery important. Here Merodath is the cieator, and 
we read: '* My blood will I take, and bone will I Cishion. I svill make 
man who sliall inhaliit tlie earth, that the service of the g<rds may be estab- 
lished, and that then shnnes may be built.” Here we have an agreement 
with Berossiis, and to ■>oine extent with the Klohist. for the creation by blood 
estaldished a sonshqi with tlie Cieator, and the sertiee ol the gods would 
entail a dominion ovei nature for sacrificial purposes. Tiie \’ahvist’s account, 
the older undoubtedly, is more closely Babylonian. Heie the Creator is 
the patron of agrii uiture. and man is to till the ground. This agrees with 
the older Babylonian legends, for Ea, the lord of Eridu. was the patron of 
agritulluie, and his titles were usurped later by Merodach. The important 
ancient tablet, the product of the school of Eiiilu, published by Mr. King 
ip* 1 31), pros es this most clearly'. The titles are ‘‘ Bestower of planting. 
Founder of sowing, (heator ot grain and plant*,, who caused every green 
herb to sjiring up.” So, also, in these older legends man is created out 
of the clay of the grquml. It must be also leinembeied that Ea was the 
god of the holy garden in which the sacicd tree grew, so the resemblance 
is even more striking. 

This publication of new matter shows ilcarly that the Vahvist account is 
manifestly pre-captivity in origin, and presents striking similarities to the 
older and pre-epic literature of ( 'haldea. The close association between 
the land of ('anaan and the land of Chaldea, from at least 2200 ii.c, is 
jiroved by the Tel-el-.\marna Tablets, which show that throughout Syria 
there w’ere scribes, even in small towns, able to use the cuneiform w'riting. 
Surely their knowledge was not confined to commerce and diplomacy alone, 
and It is to this Canaanite-Babylonian substratum that we must look for the 
first editions of the Hebrew Genesis. During the Captivity these traditions 
underwent a rigid sub-editing, much on the lines that the Babylonian local 
traditions had undergone centuries before. In conclusion, we must say 
that all students, either Biblical critics or AssyTiologists, must be grateful to 
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Mr, King, not only for the most perfect edition of this inlportant epic, but 
for the ample proof of an ancient and learned school of theological critics 
m Babylonian colleges centuries before the Christian era.— W. St.C. B. 

10 Tht Histories of Raboan Hdtmizd the Persian^ and Radian Bar- 
^Idta, bj Dr Wmiis Bunor This is the latest of the long series of ^ 
erudite works nith mhich this distinguished author has favoured us The 
work IS not large, containing but little over 200 pages It consists only of 
the S)iiac text of each of the two “histones” (or “lives”) named in the 
title The two productions, now for the first time published b) an English 
editor, were copud from the original MSS a few years ago, the owmer 
of these MbS declining to part with them Ihe) are believed to date from 
the tw'elfth or the thirteenth centur) of the Christian era, the second MS 
named in the title being the earlier in point of time, while the former 
IS the more intt renting of the two The purpose of these MS^ (of which, 
b> the wa>, the one is in prose and the other in metre) is to describe the 
lives of two founders of ,,rcat mona^te^les which becimc centres for the 
teaching of Doctnne and \sceticism at i critical period in the history of the 
Nestorian Church. The w irks are mort or less mvstical in their nature, so 
that the things here e:i\en as historical facts must, as in the case of all such 
documents, be received with circumspection The second of these “His 
tones’ derives much of its inteiesl from its philological naturt, the original 
writer having appircntU had in vitw the displa) of his skill in the manipu 
lation of S)na( words and the fortilit) of his imij^ination in the invention 
of word-forms, rather than the retordin^ of historical facts The present 
volume IS, however tntirely occupied with the text of trie original, the 
translation of it into English will appear in a eompanion volume which will 
be published in dut course The piesent volume Ins prefixed to it a table 
of contents, chapter by chapter, m English, and from this table a very 
good idea may be formed of the style and imf^ort of the subject matter of 
these curious documents Those of our readers who are ac juainted with 
EuzacS Semitic iext and Iranslanon "series will undtr-jiand us when 
w'e say that m point of execution and finish this woik is deserving of 
nothing but praise — B 


M\CMiri\N AM> Co, Lh>. , London, 1902 

II. Aiposs Coieted Lands c;, 4 Jounuy from Pinching (IJolland) to 
Calcutta^ Overland^ by A Hinrv Sw vm Lvndor, with 175 illustrations, 
diagrams, plans, and maps, by the author In two volumes The author 
disposes of his journey from London to Persia, via Russia and the Caspian 
Sea, in three chapters , the rest of the two volumes are devoted to his 
experiences in Persia, and a description of its position and prospects 
to-day. The route taken was through Teheran, Kum, Isfahan, Yezd, 
Kerman, Naiband, Birjand, Sher-i Nasrya (Shahr-i Naserieh), the chief town 
of Persian Sistan, and by the new route through Baluchistan to Quetta. 
Cordially welcomed on his arnval in Teheran, and invited to partake of 
the well-known hospitality of the British Minister, Sir Arthur Hardmge^ in 
the summer quarters of the Legation near the mountains, hd dediuedi in 
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order to remain in town and be in touch with the inhabitants, and thus 
form an unbiassed opinion of the &tate of affairs. The first person of rank 
he interviewed was the Miftah Cb Saltaneh (after the Mushir ed dowleh, the 
highest Minister in the Foreign Office) This personage, he says, “ although 
he had never been out of Persia, spoke French with a most perfect accent, 
as fluently as a Frenchman, and it was remarkable how well inforhied 
he was on matters not concerning his country ” 

He afterwards paid a visit to the Foreign Minister, and this is what he 
says of him “ I was rather impressed by the remarkable facility with which 
he could switch on extreme courteousness and severit), kindliness and con- 
tempt His face was at no time, mind you, subjected to very marked 
exaggerated changes or grimaces, such as those by which we generally 
expect emotions to show themselves imong oui selves, but the changes in 
his expression, though slight, weit (juite distinct, and so expressive that 
there was no mibtake as to their meaning A soft look of compassion, a 
hard glance of offended dignity, the veiled eyes deeply absorbed in 
reflection, the sudden sparkle m them at news of success, were plainly 
visible on his featuies Js a clerk apiiroached him bringing correspondence, 
or asking his opinion, or reporting on one matter or another * He then 
met the Prime Minister the Minister of War, and the Minister of Public 
Works In speaking of them he says Vlthou^h talent is not lacking in 
Persia among statesmen, the country itutlf as it is to day, does not give 
these men an opportunity of shiniUj^ as biit^luly as they inij^ht Ihe whole 
country is in such a decayed condition that it needs a thorough over 
hauling 1 hen only it mi^'ht be t onverted into quit^* a foimidable country 
It possesses all the necessary requirements to be a first class nation 
Talent in exuberance, physical strength, a convenient geographical 
position, a good climate, considerable mineral and some agricultural 
resources, are all to be found in Persia All that is wanted at present is 
the development of the country on a solid, reliable basis, instead of the 
insecure, unsteady intrigues upon which business, whether political or 
commercial, is unfortunately carried on in the presert state of affairs 
It IS grit that IS at present lacking Ihe country has a wavering 

policy that is extremely injurious to her interests ” \ good description is 

given of the army In a chapter entitled “Diffidence’ the author describes 
the Persian of to day “ The main cause of the present anocmic state of 
business is owing to his misapprehension that hard cash is synonymous 
with wealth, and he does not differentiate between treasure savings and 
savings transformed into capital There are ‘ enormous accumulations of 
wealth ’ lying idle, but there is no capital m the true meaning of the word 
Huge sums in hard cash, in jewellery, in bars of gold and silver, have been 
hidden for centuries m dark cellars, and foi any good they are to the 
country and commerce at large might as well not exist at all No honest 
ways of employing his wealth in a business like and safe manner are open 
to the rich Persian under the present public maladministration, nor have 
the foreign speculations in the country offered sufficient examples of 
success to induce natives to embark upon them again. [Many of us may 
remember the fate of the enterprises such as the “Sugar Refinery," “Glass 
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Factory,” Gas Company,'* “ Mining Rights’ Road.”j The influence of 
the mullas is used to oppose reform and improvement.” Particulars are 
given of the mint, currency, and the banks of Persia, followed by chapter 
xvi. about “ Russia on the brain,” and “ the apprehended invasion of 
India.” Mr. Landor advocates strongly an amicable understanding with 
Russia not only regarding Persia, but including China, Manchuria, and Korea 
as well. He says ; A frank and fair adjustment of Russian and British 
interests in these countries couhi be eflected without serious difflculty, 
mutual concessions could advantageously be granted, and mutual advice 
and friendly support would lead to remarkably prosperous results for both 
countries.’* The author does not leave the capital before having an 
audience of the Shah, and visiting his palaces and treasures, of which he 
gives a graphic account. His descri|)tK)n of each town and village passed 
or halted at, especially his stay at Isfahan and account of that ptovince, 
will be found very interesting, as also his experiences of Sistan and its 
possibilities, and the new route from thence (Quetta. 


GEOur.r Nkwni.n Limhlik I.mNIkjN, 190: 

12. Throupi Hiddtii Shensi^ b\ I'kaxci- II. Mr. Xichols 

does not tell us who and what he is, but he wIite^ \Mth such an American 
bias that it is \ cry easy to guos< hi^ n.itionaiity. He apologi/.es for the 
absence ‘‘botlt of a militant and a missionan '-piril ’’ : yet it is easy to see 
from his spelling that he has been influenced in sinuiogic.il mattois by the 
China Inland Mission books, and from hi.s somewhat immoderate views on 
our British opium re'jjc»nsibility that his spirit i^. in ?)Ome respects, both 
militant and missionary, whatever his llesh and his will ina\ l)e. The 
opium “wreck” he gives us on page 67 is the sturdiest beggar one could 
wish to see — a j)icture of health and rude haj»j)ir.ess. 'I’here is nothing 
“hidden" about his route, every yard of which has been repeatedly 
traversed before ; parts by Richthofen, parts by Szei.heny, parts by less 
notorious explorers, and parts l)y numerou'. Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries and other adventurous personalities. He does not re(iuire to 
inform us, nor does he inform us, that he is tutali); ignorant of Chinese 
history, Chinese polity, Chinese language, and Chinese social aspirations ; 
in many parts what he tells ns is but a grutestpie travesty of the hidden ” 
truth. Yet, for all that, there is a certain satisfaction in skimming through 
the untutored, spontaneous observations of an ine.xperienced, impres- 
sionable man, who has actually been over the ground, and has shared 
the sweets and the bitters of genuine Chinese travel, always in company 
with the unsophisticated natives. There is a certain audacious freshness 
and originality in his remarks, such as are almost invariably absent from 
the more cautious and pretentious generalizations of the “twenty years in 
the country and know the language ” men. For these reasons extenuating 
circumstances are hereby granted to the author. At the very outset 
Mr. . Nichols (end of illustrations list) presents us, by way of art, with 
the word “ old age*’ written upside down, in manifest and happy ignorance 
of the fact that it is written by the same man who tossed oif the com* 
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panion word “ happiness ” given on page 267 P’or persons who do not 
understand Chinese, it is curious to read about “ fonging the fishes,” “ san 
pans piled up with pookas,” "shen magistrates,” “ banchaiti,” “ wenshaos,’ 
“ shi jangs,” and so on Even for those who do speak Northern Chinese, 
It is sometimes hard enough to guess what he is driving at , but the un- 
explained verb “ to fong,” without even italics, is altogether too too It 
means “ to let go alivt ” The “ Taotai of Peking ’ is quite an imaginary and 
fictitious personage \ different photograph of I’riiice Ching (Mr Nichols’, 
said by Prince Ching to be the “onlj one ever taken ”) was published in 
the London press over i year ago “ Commissioner 1 1 ” should be Lm of 
that ilk, and s<j on ad lilitum However, the pictures and portraits are 
adinir^ ile 1 hat of “ Rung I u ” (Junglu) on horsebatk really does seem 
to be a novelty and theie is a (htery optimism even about Chinese 
sausages, or meat bills, made of human flesh, which shows that Mr Nichols 
has a symjiathetic tempeiament, capable of putting the most smiling face 
on, and bringing out the best quvlities fiom, tlie grimmest and most gruesome 
surroundings Hie indtx is very good, ind the tyjie decidedly comfortible 
to the lye \s 1 mcit tiivoller s yam the narrative Is vivid and interesting 
IS a book of aicuiite infoinution it does not fall within the purview 
if serious critK isiii — L H PviKii 


Nu I II < HiN \ Hi I VI n Oi r i( I Sii \N( n \i 

13 l/tt J tu* (f lua / ^ u lUusttahd Qnathti). This 

high class jouinil has the iiieiit of oiiginality, winch should be the means 
of establishing its dainis on the attention of the leadin^ public It is cjuite 
time that the classic t,eiiis of Oriental liter iture should be compressed 
into a htndy form, wi hin the icach of most of us This luxury has long 
been confined to linguists who have pi iced it beyond the pissibilily of the 
ordinary leadei In reason of the he ivy oiitliy necessary to secure their 
translated works Pajiirs dealing with ancient manners and customs 
tianslations fiom the books of native authors, is web as subjects of such 
compaiativcly lecent inteiest as M ei hai wci. Port \ithui, Siam, and Korea, 
aic treated and discussed in a non political spiiit these papers are 
enhanced with a number of raie coloured photograjih c illustrations, which 
bring vividly into pi ominence stately and substintial buildings, as well as 
other attractive objects 

Eastern sages, ruminating in the past amid stagnant surioundings and in 
the unchanging routine of monotonous lives, laboriously evolving precious 
maxims are to be remembered w ith profit I or ages t hese Orientals hav e been 
nurtured on the sayings of the moralists, and these maxims have had much 
the same beneficial effect on the minds of the people as the stringent kernel 
that flavours the fruit Much in this journal leminds us that those fairy 
tales of the East, in which it is stated that “pearls dropped from the lips 
of the unattractive, may have a spice of truth in them, as well as all othei 
folk-lore stones A great change is coming ovei the world ; we must not 
allow ourselves to rest too long utterly indiflcrent to what is going on m a 
silent but effectual manner in these great fai away empires under discus 
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sion. True, a certain section of readers are seriously seeking knowledge* 
The East of Asia should flourish and prove acceptable if its merits can be 
sustained and its reading kept up to its present excellent standard. 

Though suggestive of the contents, the cover of future issues might be 
better ornamented with temple gateway, pagoda, or some more -pleasing 
design.—S. 


C. Arthur Pearson, Limited; London, 1902. 

14. The Eldorado of the Ancients^ by Dr. Carl Peters, author of VNew 
Light on Dark Africa,” ** King Solomon’s Golden Ophir,” P The German 
East African Protectorate,” etc., with two maps and ninet^’iseven illustra- 
tions from original drawings by Tennyson Cole, and from photographs. 
The author, who was the actual founder of German East Afriogi Ijas en-' 
deavoured to show — and w^e think he has succeeded — that the most ancient 
nations of history obtained their gold, ivory, and other precious goods from 
South Africa. He asserts that “ three to four thousand years ago South 
Africa was in regular communication with the Erythrean and Mediterranean 
world, and formed part of the great circle of Punic enterprises which reached 
from the Baltic and the Scilly Islands to the Canaries, from Malacca to 
Bulawayo, from Madagascar to Corsica, and which included at the same 
time the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic.” 

An account is given in the first chapter of his “ call to Ophir,” which 
was brought about by his coming across, by chance, in the library of a 
friend, an historical atlas entitled, “Atlas Historique, ou Nouvelle Intro- 
duction i I’Histoire, a la Chronologie, et a la Geographic Ancienne et 
Moderne.” This work, in seven volumes, was published at Amsterdam 
betw’een the years 1705 and 1709. In the sixth volume the author found a 
map of .Africa, not only with the Congo River and the Zambesi noted upon 
it with some accuracy, but also a remarkably complete demarcation of the 
Portuguese settlements in Central and Southern Africa, and, above all, of 
the gold markets and mines of the Zambesi. He then (1896) began to 
occupy himself seriously with the Ophir [jroblem, but it was not till 1S99 
that he was able to leave for the Zambesi. In January of that year he 
took charge of an expedition founded by himself and a few friends, called 
the “ Dr. Carl Peters’ Estates and Exploration Company,” set out from 
London, and reached the port of Chinde, on the Chinde River, at the end 
of March. The Zambesi, he sa)s, wms in the remotest times a highroad 
into the interior, and that the Rapta of the Periplm Maris Erythrmi was 
probably our Quilimane, on the most northern estuary of the Zambesi. 
Proceeding up the Chinde and into the Zambesi by steamer, he quits the 
steamer at Tambara, near the entrance to the Lupaia Gorge. He th^re 
began his march into the interior, and reached the valley of Inja-ka-Fura, 
where he discovered some ancient gold-mines and the ilbris of vast old 
Cyclopean walls, containing curiously formed stones, which he regarded 

and ^which were objects of religious worship in the oldest Semitic ^ 
The name “ Fura ” appears to be a corruption of the word Afur^ or 
Aufuff ^ which Arabian traders called the mountain. Ajir iS| according j 
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to Arabists, the South Arabian form of the Hebrew word Ophir. The 
Romans learnt to know the name Afir from the Carthaginians, and thus 
they formed the adjective Africus from it, and the names Terra Africa and 
Africa. 

Much space is devoted to the account of Mr. Peters' journey and exploi- 
tations in Makalangaland, Macombeland, Manicaland, etc., and description 
and present state of Umtali and its neighbourhood, and also of the mining 
headquarters of Maceque9e. Manicaland is full of relics of the ancient 
Semitic era. 

The chapter entitled “ Hy Ox-waggon on the Sabi ** is good reading, and 
contains the following passage: “The English Government pampers the 
blacks lo such an extent as to make the country impossible for the whites. 
The black man, under the Union Jack, becomes la/y, arrogant, and boorish.. 
Exeter Hall is ruining Africa. ... I would like to repeat again, that the 
Boer laws on this matter strike me as exemplary. In the Transvaal, at the 
end of the year, every Mack had to show a ‘ticket.' pioving that he had 
worked six months at a Euroiiean's, in default of which he was sentenced 
10 six months' imprisonment and the necessary beatings. A very good 
recipe is also the demand of a hut-ta\ from every nigger over the age of 
sixteen, and one of not less than ;^5, so that they are forced to work. 
Otherwise wt shall soon be responsible for a lot of la/y canaille from Algoa 
Bay to the great Syrtis, who will force Euroi)e to give up the opening of 
Africa unless the colonists follow the example of the Tasmanian pioneers, 
and simply exterminate the useless rabble.” Then comes a chapter on 
“ Big Game,” followed by one on “>-The Gold of Ophir,” wherein is quoted 
Kings IX. 26-28, and x 10, 11, and the author remarks that “it stands to 
reason that an Eldorado, from which a single expedition lasting three years 
returned to Jerusalem with a mass of gold w^eighing 420 talents (of T14 lbs. 
troy), must be indicated to-day by unassailable archceological remains. 
One must reflect that this amount represents a value of over 750,000. 
And in i Chron. xxiv 4. we even read that King David had brought 
together 3,000 talents of gold from Ophir, representing a value of 
^12,225,000,” This interesting volume concludes wnth chapters on the 
Erythrean world before the time of Solomon, the connection with ancient 
Egypt, the future of ancient Ophir, the advance of the white race, and on 
mines, railwrays, and harbours. 
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Ct>utt\ oj India, 1901 \ols I\, I\v IXi (Printed at the 
Government ( cutial Press, Bombi) 1902 ) IJ) R lu IInthom \, of the 
Indian Civil Service, in (har^'c of census operations Part Lot these 
impoitniit and elaborate volumes (outains an exhaustive introduction in 
reference to the census of i()oi compared to other censuses, famine, 
plague, sjstem of enumeration, noiible changes, and i vast nnmbei of 
other details Part II contains /w/i/W tables, and Pirt III Ptouium/ 
tables The volumes are accompanied with excellent maps, diagrams, and 
tables and constitute a storehouse of nnpoitant and useful information on 
ever) department of the religious and soi lal condition of the population, 
and reflect the utm )st credit on the lompilet and editor 
Lut oj LuroptiHh and itlun in t/u En^/hh ih Jnu^al, /mu, 

1756 Mr b ( harles Hill, 1 \ , 1 ■'C, officer in char,,c of the lecurds of 
the tiovernnient of India, Ins prejured an importinl list of the I urojicans 
vvho took pait in the most prominent inciden') in the historv of the British 
in Bengal Mi Hill has draun up this 11st from ill the sources to which 
he has access but a fu 1 1 1'torv of t'usi times has vet to be wiitten .incl 
he thinks that man) of the d sceiulaius of those who U ok part at this 
inipoitint pericd m establishing British lulc in Indn mav have piivate 
letters or documents wh'ch mav be of seivice lohin hence he has pre 
pared this pieliminaiv list < ommunu ations ma) be sem t ) litin, caie cjf 
Messrs II 's King and ( cj 45, P,all Mall 1 onclon, S U 

VhfSiitudti c/ 1 it St 0 < i^t, b) Dwiii 1 lie Hinx f \ J < ombiidge 
and Co, Madras and Bomba)) \ verv concise and well wiitten histoi) 
of this particular |Jortion of t’ e Biitish possessions in I'ldii, from the first 
halt of the sevenlcenlb ceiiui) to the end ol the eighteenth 1 he names 
and dates of the varii;as (>oveinois, then cl ii icters and pec iliaritics, arc 
given 'Iht work is illustiated b) plans, posuion, and chinges ol the foit 
from what was called Da) s I oitdown to 1750 17)6, 17^1), and i7c),S 
£n^/and, India and Alhanntan an Li^a) upon Hu Rilatioih, Pait 
and Futun, lutmui Aj^hamdan and tiu /mtn/t Empitt m India 'I he 
Le Bas Pri/c Lssay, ic;oa By IkVNK Novel, 1 \, Scholar of St 
C’athanne’b Colic ,,e, London (( J ( lay and Sons, Cambridge L niversitj 
Press ^Varehouse, Ave Maria I ane, 1 ondon, 1902) A short, cleat, and 
concise history, drawn from the writings of pioininent historians and Blue 
Books, with respect to the early history of the country and the Afghan wars. 
He concludes his able essay by saying “It is the duty of British and 
Indian statesmen of the future to consolidate and increase m every possible 
way the good understanding between Great Britain in India and Afghanis- 
tan The time may come whim Afghanistan may share the fate of many 
another State, and may be blotted oif the map of Asia Until then it should 
be Great Britain’s aim to follow out unhesitatingly the policy which is being 
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so ably pursued at present, and which is most consistent with BriUsh 
honour and with British interests — that of a strong, united, and friend y 
Afghanistan ” 

Address of the Pnudcnt, Mr Chtmanlal II Setalvad, at the Twelfth 
Ptmncial Conftnncc, Sholapur, October 25, 1902 This able address 
embraces such topics as the Coronation of the King, true Imperialism, the 
Delhi Durbar, Judicial Element in the Constitution of the Bombay Govern 
ment, the ^fofussil Judicial Administration, the Sadar C ouit in Sindh, the 
Separation of the Executive and Judicial 1 unctions, the Gujarat Revenue 
Inquiry, and the Universities Commission Ihe President concludes 
“ Irue statcsnunship lies not in repelling the educated classes by dis 
trust, derision, and abuse, but *0 strengthen and still farthei secuie their 
attachment by confidence and svinj athy 


We liavt received fiom Mi I nncis Lduards the fust three numbers of 
his Oiiental ( italogue of Books Pamphl ts Maps, \ lews, etc , relating to 
Asiatic Cdunlues, and piilicularU to India These catalogues, which 
contain ntaily 5 ijoo entiles, are v iluable is a contribution to Oriental 
bibliography, and can lie obtained gntis on wplicition it 83, High Street, 
Maiylebone 1 ondon \\ 

lalhai'x dis titles ,/ hs npJtlathHs Ji IPiiipatU} dt,s numbns dt la 
famillt it d \ Vtiiidiini!, Pxtriiti iti V> 21 c/o ' at utis ;,uioIoi,ii]iiei 
Milan.,ti sm / a imiiinti ah >» {in latin) By 1 1 | Pilkri Ho4M., du 
clerge de \inkin Translated into 1 rcnch by IVie Hussy, s i . Shanghai 
(( han„ liai, Iinprimeiie de la Mission calliolitjue oiphelinat de T‘ou sc* 
we, 1902 ) \n aduuriblt guide to the mysteiies of Chinese official life, 
which we may notice in i future nuinbti -F H P 

Tallin lot I on tfttt^ tm tuaii D Hat:, inti Eiifish Pmnds (the Fair 
banks Company 7S to So, ( ity Roau, 1 ondon, EC) These tables also 
enibrice Ireiich nietrieal and British measures I hey will be found very 
useful and convenient tor leftieiice 

Kamala i J ithts h hit ///rr/awi/ (Madras I nglish Publishing House, 
Mylajiorc, 1902) \ series of assumed letteis from a Hindu lady to hei 

husband, exhibiting considerable skill and ingenuity, with leference chiefly 
to infant mairiage and perpetual widowhood 

The Etuulopudu Dhtiotiai} (Cassell and Co, Limited, London, Pans, 
New York, and Melbourne) \ new edition, revised and enlarged, to be 
issued m sixpenny weekly puts It will include a supplementary volume 
and seventy six colouied plates expiessly prepared for this edition The 
first part, now before us, contains a beautifully coioured plate of the 
Acalephsc and Anemones The illustrations aie intended, not so much for 
the purpose of embellishment as to impart a conception of the objects 
represented clearer than any mere veibal definition could afford The 
pronunciation, derivation, and history of words are indicated in excellent 
type, by diacritical marks, signs, and otherwise 

The Food of the People of India By Willhm Digbv, c.i e., i ss 
(London A Bonner, i and 2, Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, E.C, 1902). 

0 2 
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The object is to pro\e the permanently famine-stricken condition of India, 
Apart from tabular statements it consists of a cross-examination of Mr 
Theodore Moiison, i\horecentl) read a paper before the British Association 
on the “Instabilit) of Prices in India before i86i ” 


We bee: to acknoin ledge the receipt of the following publications of 
George Newnts, Ltd Tht Captain^ October, November, December,— 
The !:^unda} Strand^ October, November, December 77 /#* Strand 
Ma^azint^ October, November, December,— 77 /^ Citizen's Atlas^ parts 8- 
12 —77/d Jiidi World Maga tnt^ October, November, December,— 
Catalogut of iht Itbran of flu India OfHie^ vol ii , part 3 Hindi, 
Panjabi, Pushtu, and Sindhi books, by I 1 Blumhardt, ma (London 
Eyre and Spotliswoode, 1902) -Riport m Arihuolo^ual Warktn Burma 
for the Year 1901 02 (Kangoon Supenntendent of (lovernment Printing, 
Burma) , — Biblia^ a monthly journal of Oriental Research in Arch<rology, 
Ethnology, I itervture Rehgion, History, I lugraphy, Geography, I anguages, 
etc (Biblia Publishing Companv , Meriden, ( onn , L S \ ) Tht Indian 
Magazine and Rtue^v (I ondon \ Constable ind Co) —Thi Indian 
Rciuw (G V Natesan ind Co, Madras) —Fhe Maduxs Rclu^ - Tlu 
Rnteii of RezUiS (published by Horace Marshall and Son, 125, 1 ieet 
Street, London, EC) —Rt ut Tumsunm jiublice jiar le coinitc de 1 Institut 
de Carthage, sous la direction dTiisebw Vasstl (I unis an Setrttanai 
General de Tlnstitut) — Mittluilun^en do Anthtopi lo^isclun (nselltukaft 
in JVien {^lenna Vlfred Holder), — Sphi/n^ revue cntKjue embias'»anl 
le domaine entier de 1 1 gyptologie, par Karl Pichl (Lpsila ( J I und- 
stiom, London Williams and Norgatc) , - C/zwa/t, a quarterly journal 
of Health and Travel (Iravelleis Health Bureiu. I eyton, 1 ) The Con- 
temporari Reziezi — The North Imeruan keziezv -Public Opinion^ the 
American weekly (New "V ork) 7 //t / ring Agt (Boston, L S A ) ,—The 
Momst {Iht Open Court Publishing ( ompany, Chicago, U S \ , ind Kegan 
Paul and Co , I ondon) —Current Litoature (New \oik, L S A ) ,— The 
Canadian Gazette (London) —The Hanest ///?/// (Foreign Missions Club, 
London) of the Ro\al Colonial Institute (The Institute, North- 

umberland Avenue, London) 7 ///// rm/ Institute Journal (London 
Waterlow and Sons) ^—Journal of th United Sen ice Institution of India 
(Simla Government Central Printing Palestine Exploration Pitnd 

Quarterly Statement Conduit Street, London, W ) y— The Light of Truthy 
or Siddhanta Deeptka (Black lown, Madras), — The Anurican Journal of 
Semitic Languages and LiteratureSy continuing Hcbraica ” (University of 
Chicago y— Canadian Journal of Fibrics (T^wmto and Montreal),— 

The Canadian Engineer (Toronto Biggar, Samuel and Co),-- 7 >fe 
Eayastha Samachary a monthly record and review, edited by Sachchidananda 
Smha, B A L (The Imperial Press, *Al!^abad),— 7 l 4 ^ Comhtll Magazine, 
^Tht Zoophilist and Anmalf Defender , Boletm da Sociedaie de 
ihngt^pha de Lisboa (Lisbon Imprensa Nacional, 1902). 

^ t 
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We regret that want of space obliges us to postpone the notice of the 
' following works : Genuina relaiiones inter sedem apostolicam et Synonm 
orientalium seu Chaldceorum ecclesiam nunc majori ex parte primum editce 
historidsque adnotationibus iliustratce. Cura et studio R.mi Abbatis 
Samuelis Giamil, ecclesiae Babylonensis archidiaconi et patriarchal Chal- 
daeorum apud Sanctam Sedem procuratoris generalis (Rome : Ermanno 
Loescher and Co., mcmii.) y^Chaldean Astrology up to Date : How to cast 
the Horoscope and read the Future in the Stars^ by George Wilde, with 
preface, valuable notes, and comments by A. G. Trent (London : E. Marsh - 
Stiles, 12, St, Stephen’s Mansions, Westminster, and the Occult Book 
Company, Halifax, Yorkshire, 1901); — Mah&bharaia-Studwu Abhand^ 
lungen :ur indischen Liieratnr und Culturkimde II, Die Samkhyaphilosophie 
ats Naiurlehre und Erldsungskhre, Nach dem Mahabharata von Joseph, 
Dahlmann, s.j. (Berlin: Vcrlag von Felix L. Dames, 1902); — East of the 
Barrier^ or Sidelights on the Manchuria Mission^ by the Rev. J. Miller 
Graham, Missionary of the United Free Church of Scotland, Moukden, 
Manchuria (Edinburgh and London : Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 
1902); — Progressive Exercises in the Chinese Written Language^ by T. L. 
Bullock, Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., 1902) ; — Jn Pursuit of the Mad^^ 
Mullah : Service and Sport in the Somali Protectorate,, by Captain Malcolm 
McNeill, as.o., Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, with a chapter by 
Lieutenant A, C. H. Dixon, West India Regiment ; and Among Swamps 
and Giants in Equatorial Africa: an Account of Surveys and Adventures 
in the Southern Sudan and British East Africa,, by Major H. H. Austin, 
C.M.G., D.s.o,, K.E., etc. (London: C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., Henrietta 
Street, 1902) ; — India and its Problems ^ by William Samuel Lilly, of the 
Inner Temjjle, Barrister at-Law, etc. ; and Toscanelli and Cclumbus : the 
Letter and Chart of Toscanelli on the Route to the Indies by Way of the West^ , 
sent in 1474 /t? the Portuguese Fernam Martins,, and later on to Christopher 
Columbus,, by Henry Vignaud, First Secretary U.S. Embassy at Paris, etc. 
(London ; Sands and Co., 12, Burleigh Street, Strand, 1902) to 
Lhasa and Central Tibet, by Sarat Chandra Das, c.i.e,, of the Bengal 
Educational Service, etc., edited by the Hon. W. W. Rockhill (London : . 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1902); — Travels in North and Central 
China, by John Grant Birch, illustrated (London : Hurst and Blackett, 
Ltd, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 1902); — Representative Indians, 
by G. ‘Paramaswaran Pillai, b.a., Madras University, etc. (London: 

W. Thacker and Co., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. ; Calcutta and Siinla ; 
Thacker, Spink and Co., 1902); — The Campaign of Adowa and the 
Rise of Menelik, by G. F.-H. Berkeley, with maps (Archibald Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 2, Whitehall Gardens, 1902);— Arab Conquest of 
Egypt, and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman Dominion, by Alfred J* 
Butler, D.LITT., F.S.A., etc. (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1902) Tfe 
■ Forests of Upper India and their Inhabitants, by Thomas W. Webber, late 
/forest Surveyor for the North-West Provinces, etc., with maps (London: 
|;;l£dward Arnold, Publisher to the India Office, Great Co' 

by Colonel powden, R.E.^retired) (Lucknow ; Methodic Publb*^ 
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ing House, 1901) ; — Ha?idbook of the Federated Malay States^ compiled by 
H. Conway Belfield, British Resident of Selangor (London ; Edward 
Stanford, 12-14, Long Acre, W.C.) ; — Flenvers of Song from many Lands ; 
being short poems and detached verses gathered from various languages, 
and rendered into English by Frederic Rowland Marvin (Pafraets Book 
Company, Troy, New Yoik) ; — JTho's JV/io^ 19031 an annual biographical 
dictionary; and The Fng/is/noomans Yeaf-Fook and Directory^ 19031 
edited by Emily Janes (London • Adam and Charles Black, 1903 ); — The 
BihiUfa C\pher of Francis Biuon , deciphered by l-h/abeth Wells Gallup 
(London; (ia) and Bird, 22, Bedford Street: and Howard Publishing 
Co., Detroit, Michigan, L.S.A ). 



SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


India ; CIeneraf.. — I.ord Curzon gave a farewell dinner to Sir A. Power 
Palmer, the retiring Commander-in-Chief, on October i6 last, and spoke 
highly of his services in the work of internal military reform. 

The Government has agreed to allot to the Royal Asiatic Society a grant 
of ;^i,ooo per annum, for a period of five years, in furtherance of the 
original Asiatic research it undertakes. 

The Government has made a donation of Rs. 50,000 to the Pasteur 
Institute of In<lia at Kasauli. Sir Charles R'vaz has also sanctioned a 
donation of Rs. 5,000 for 1902 03, to be renewed annually, and a donation 
of Rs. 5,000, in all Rs. 10,000 for 1902-03, in aid of the Institute. The 
Government of llurma has promised an annual contribution of Rs. 1,500 
for five years, and a donation of Rs. t,ooo. The Chief Commissioners of 
the Central I’rovinces and \ssam have made an annual grant of Rs. 500 
each. The (Tovermnent nf the United Provinces of .^gra and Oude have 
also granted Rs. Ooo. 'I'hese grants are considered (juite inadequate, 
looking at the number ot persons coming to the Institute from the last- 
named iHOvinees. 'I’he total number of patients treated last year was 543 ; 
of these 215 were Eurojieans, against 321 in the preceding year. 

The Irrigation Commission, which left Simla for bengal last October, sat 
at llankiimr, Motihari, Darbhanga, Purulia, Calcutta, and Cuttack. 

His ^Majesty has appointed the Right Hon. Sir .\ntony Patrick 
MacDonnclI, o.c.s.i., and Sir William Lee-^Varner, K.c.'-.i., to be members 
of the Council of India, in succession to the Right Hon. Sir Alfred C. 
Lyall, (i.c.i.E., K.c.i!., and Sir James 15 . Peilc, K.i ..s.i., whose term of office 
has esjured. Mr. Richmond T. ^V. Ritchie, i .n., has been appointed to 
be .Secretary in the Political Department of the India Office in succession 
to Sir W. 1 ,ee-^Varner. 

In reply to a deputation at the House of Commons in November last, 
in reference to the grievances of llritish Indian subjects in South Africa, 
Lord George Hamilton said the subject was causing him a great deal of 
anxiety. There were sex eral of the regulations applying to Indian subjects 
in South Africa which were unjust or otherwise objectionable, and he 
should strive for their relaxation. He promised to do all in his power to 
further the objects which the deputation had in view. 

The monsoon has jiroved a normal one in most parts of India. It was 
less than 25 per cent, of the normal in Baluchistan, the west of the Satpuras, 
on the south-east coast, and in the subdivisions of Maisur, Haidarabad, 
Indore, Jaipur, Jabhalpur, Raipur, and Burdwan. The autumn harvests 
have been generally satisfactory. 

India : Frontier. — Owing to a series of raids made during the last two 
years by outlaws in the trans-border tract between Bannu and Thai, four 
flying squadrons, each 700 strong, and commanded by Major-General 
Egerton, were despatched to coerce the Darwish-Khel Waziris. Colonel 
H. McRae started from Idar, Colonel Pollock from Thai, Colonel Radford 
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from Barganuthu, and Colonel Tonnoch> from Gumatti. The column 
under the latter met with the greatest resistance. During an attack on 
> toaer Colonel Tonnoch) was wounded, and subsequently succumbed to 
hi$ wounds The column also lost Captain G £* White, 3rd Sikhs, killed, 
and the following were wounded Captain C H Davies, 3rd Sikhs , Captain 
C E D Davidson Houston, 5th Panjab Infantry , Lieutenant G Airy, 
3rd Sikhs, and eijjht natives The other columns met with less lesistance, 
and captured man) piisoneis and cattle 

The Jagi tribesmen Irom over iht \Qhan border hive caused much 
trouble b) encroaching on tht grazing hnds of the Uppe*- kuiram A 
collision took place with some of the kurram militia, icsulting in a few 
casualties on both sides 

A permanent bnd.,e has recentlv been complettil over the C'abul Rivtr 
at Nowshera It is 900 feet in length, and will be pioittttd b) a loit at 
Dargai, where the lint, a broad giuge ont, will teiminatc 

l\biK Nviivl Si VI IS — Ihe Maharaja of lodhpur has volunlcticd for 
service in Somaliland at the head ol 600 Imperial Service tioops mounted 
on camels Ihe Mihaiaja Bikanir has ofitiLd the whole of his camel 
corps, and the Niwab of Bihi\val])ii a camel squadion for the same 
purpose 

Birvk —The fortit,n imports of the countrv m 1901 02 wut valued 
at Rb 16,76,06,164, as agains Rs i6,9o,«;o,4So in ilk pitccdmg )eai 
The exports amounted to 6S lacs Inc f,ioss Customs revenue was 
Rs 1,00,53,453, of which Rs 63,49 ,Si 9 was export diH) ind Rs 03,634 
import duty 

The area under rue is 6,6^0,000 acres, and the cslimaled in^p is 99 per 
cent of the normal 

Ci-vLON— His Lvcellenc) Sir I Wvst Rid.,ewa), the (joveinor, on his 
return from leave in England, arrived it Colombo on Oelobcr 25, and was 
enthusiasticall) received b> all classc'’ \ddiesses were presented, guards 
of honour drawn up and the houses alon^, his route decorated On 
November n His LxctlLnc) opened his last session ut the legislative 
Council In his speech he referre'd to the •^rowing prosperity of the 
colony and the large surplus of last year, and said tint a still lirger one 
was expected this year The island continues to be free ol plague I he 
Boer prisoners of war have all been lejutriated 

Afghxnisian — The anniversary of the Annies accession was celebrated 
all over the country last October A great darbar was held m Kabul, when 
8,000 prisoners were released 

A succession of Afndi jirgahs have visited Kabul, and have been well 
received by the Amir Hts Highness has allowed the Aka Khel Mulla, 
Sayyid Akbar, to return to Tirah, and promiscii him a yearly allowance if 
he would induce the Afridis to abstain from raiding into Afghan territory 
The Mulla is strongly partisan after the substantial honours which have 
been bestowed upon him 

The Governor of Khost has received orders to the effect tliat no Waziris 
0| odier turbulent tribesmen are to be allowed to cross the frontier from 
^ the direction of India. 
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Baluchistan.— A darbar was held at Quetta on October 2, which was 
attended by a brilliant gathering and chief headmen and native officials 
Colonel Yate, the agent to the Governor-General, presented Major W. R. 
Edwards, lm.s.. Civil Surgeon, and Captain Webb-Ware with the insignia 
of the Companion of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empiie 
About twenty-five chiefs, notabilities, and native officials, who had done 
good work, were presented with Lhalats (robes of honour). 

Persia. — It is stated that border quarrels have broken out between 
Persia and Afghanistan in consequence of the gradual shifting of the bed 
of the HcUnand River, which irrigates part of Peisian MStan. 

Turkiy in Asi\ — The Sultan's attention having been drawn to the 
frequent violations of the Aden frontier b> luikish soldierj, a Ministerial 
council was convoked to consider the matter It was decided not to with 
draw any troops from the frontici until the frontier question had been 
settled But latei a new mazbata was issued, itcornmending that the 
Turkish tK)oi)S should be withdrawn, and tlic validit) ol the Bntish objec 
tions be exaiiiintd b) a niivcd commission 1 his is now being done 

Choleia has oroken out in Palestine, and pilgrimages to the hol> places 
have, for a tunc, been })Ut a stop to 

China —The Dow igci-lanpicss has spontaneously decided to consiiuct 
a thirty miles branch railway from the Peking Han-Kau mam line to the 
Western lombs \uan shih Kai, \iftio\ ot Chi li has been appointed 
Minislei of Commerce of the I^mpirc, with supreme control of mines, 
railways, telegraphs, and (ommeuial aftairs A loan ot 40,000,000 francs, 
to be raised at I’aris, has been sanctioned It is to be devoted to the con- 
struction ot a lailway between Clung ting fii and lai yueii fu, on conditions 
similar to those of the I u han contiact 

Two Engl’sh missionaries have been murdcied at C hcnchau in Hunan 
On demand of the British Ministei si\ otlicials, who were responsible for 
the murder, have been punished, and the Ciovernment undertakes to pay 
compensation and to erect a memorial at the scene of the raurd^^r. 

The rice ciop in bouthun China has failed, and a famine is prevailing 

Sir K Satow his lett Peking on si\ months' leave 

The evacuation oj Shanghai commenced in November, w'lth the depar- 
ture ot the Japanese contingent. The lapanese Government reserves the 
right to send tioojis again to bhanghai should any other Powder do so 

Wei Kuang-tao, Viceroy of Yunnan, has lieen appointed to succeed 
Liu Kun-yi as Viceroy of Nanking. 

Japan. — Great Britain, Germany, and hiance have agreed with Japan to 
reter to arbitrators the construction of the treaty clauses under which 
foreigners possess property in Japan. 

The Minister of Marine has proposed to increase the navy by the addi-' 
tion of four battleships, si> cruisers, and several smaller craft. This will 
extend over a period of six years, and will entail an annual expenditure 
of 20,000,000 yen. 

A severe typhoon occurred m the autumn, causing much damage to 
shipping. A wave swept over the Odawara district, and 200 persons 
were drowned. ^ 
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The Emperor, on December q, reopened the Diet in person The two 
political parties are combining against the Ministry 

Si\M — \ ion\cntion was signed in Pans on October 7 by M Delcasst, 
and Siamese repicsentitives for the idjustment of all questions pending 
between the two countries \mongst these are the restoration of Chantabun 
to Slam, and the surrender to 1 nnce of considciablc are is in the frontier 
region adjoinmj, t iinbodia 

The Government hss engaged Mi Bluk, the British ^ue Consul it 
Bangkok, as adiisei to the Minister of lusticc 

1 ne Siamese mint has been closed to the fret roinage of silver, with 
a view to the establishment ot 1 ^old standard 

Piiii II 1 inln - Colonel Pershin^s column his lonipletelj routed the 
Miciu Moros, ind nptured ind destroyed fortj forts I hi Suit in of 
Cabugatan has succumbed to wounds uctived in the fighting 

F(\ii- 1 Old Kitchenei, on his w ij to Indn, visited the \ssinn 
reservoir works jn November i He vvis accompanied bj Sn Reginiki 
\\ mgite and his staff Hi expresse 1 t,real admiration at tic cxcelleiue 
of the work His ’ordshq afterwards proceeded to Onidurman and 
Khartum, where he inspected the l)0>s oi those schools ind opened the 
Goidon College 

\ commercial treat) between I ranec and 1 ^>1 1 has been signed It is 
for twentv one vears and is comnien lallv 1 entfii lal to b >th (ouniiies and 
is independent ot anv 1 urkish arrangements 

His Highness the Khedive has oj ened th new Museum of kntiquities 
at < air 1 

\ \t!) impressive < eiemonv t >ok pint on Deienber 10 at \ssuin 
Their Renal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess f ( onnausht were 
present at the foimal o, enuig of the Nile dam b> His Highness the 
Khedive I he Duchess laid the last stone of the dam 

Sir Benjamin laker, v i vi < his been qipointiJ bv His M ijesi) the 
King a Knight ( ommander of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
in lecognition of his services in connection with the construction ot the 
Nile reservoir 

Evsi Airk V L< VMM, j i( — ( o' »nel ^wa\ ne s lore c o] crating agimst 
the Mulla in "sejv \in wn was attacked at 1 r go on October 6 in thick 
bush The cnem) were tvice rejiiilsed but owing to the dcftcticjn of the 
Somali levies the force had to retreat ( olonel Phillips, t iptun Angus, 
and seventy men were kilhd and ( aptain How ird and I icutcnant hveretl 
and roo men wounded I he force retired on Hohotle \ new expedition, 
under the command of General Manning, his been formed, and consists 
of some Indian troops, notabl) the Second l>omba) Grenadiers and 
Twen*y-third Bombaj Rifles, with Sudanese and Sikhs from Mombasa 
T he forte will consist of about 5,000 men, 5,500 of which will be regulars 
At the time of our going to press (December 15) preparations for the 
advance are progressing at Berbera 

The Government has granted an 'additional sura of ;^6oo,ooo for the 
completion of the Uganda railway 

British Cfnirxl Airicv — T he Tanganyika Concessions (Limited) 
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despatched in November last an expedition consisting of three Europeans 
and 150 porters for the purpose of opening a trade route from the Victoria 
Nyanza to Lake Tanganyika by way of Mombasa. The German officials 
are assisting the party. 

Cape Colonv. — Mr. Chamberlain accepted a cordial invitation from the 
Minister of the Colony to be its guest during his tour there and in the new 
Colonies. He left at the end of November in the cruiser Good Hopa, and 
proceeded via the Sue/ Can<^l to Durban, the port of Natal. 

A Hill has been passed increasing the contribution of the Colony to the 
Navy from ^30,000 to j/^50.000. 

The Cape imports for the nine months ending September, 1902, 
anu anted to ^22,414,8X6 (including specie ^2,010,465), against 
^15,141,743 (ini'luding sjiecie .;i{r2,5 23,568) for the corresponding period 
of 1901. I'he exports were ..1^^10,956,416, against ^8,478,929. The 
exports also included gold of the value of ^3,542,070 against ;^i, 119,320 
in the jirevious year. 

The Government order for the disbandment of the town guards in the 
Colony hasc.aused strong resentment and indignation amongst the loyalists. 
The bond tesent the very existence of these forces, and desire their 
abolition. Sir G. Spiigg's motion lor the reorganization of the Cape 
("olonial forces was defeated in the House of Assembly. The House of 
.-\ssembly has voted ^'20,000 towards the erection in London of a national 
memorial to tjueen Victoria. 

'I'he Hritish Indians of Cape Town, who are a most orderly community, 
have piotested ag.iinst the formation of a league to ojipose their admission 
to the Transvaal. 

There has been a severe drought in the Vryburg district, which brought 
farming ojierations to a standstill. 

Sir W. Hel>-Hutchinson, the tJoveinor, made a tour, lasting a month, of 
the Malmesbury, Saldanha Hay, Picjuetberg,('lanwilliam, and Ceres districts. 

'I'he railway from Malmesbury to I’iquetberg and Eendekuil has been 
opened. 

Trvn'sv.wi,. — 'I'he f'ustoms tariff has been provisionally amended 
pending negotiations with the other Colonies for a ( 'ustoms Union. The 
amendments include the abolition .if duties on machinery, building 
materials, metals, and agricultural implements ; reductions of duty on many 
articles, and an increase in those on wines and sjiirits. This tariff has 
given general satisfaction. 

The value of imports into the Colony for the first ten months of 1902 
was ;;^9,24 1,131, comiiared with ^2,4219,438 in the corresponding period 
of 1901. The Customs dues for the same period were 152,997, as 
compared with ;^352,o46 in 1901. 

An Imperial Civil Service Estimate has been issued of the amount 
(;^8,ooo,ooo) required in the current year in aid to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies. 

'Fhe decision of the High Court holding the rent proclamation issued 
by Mr. Kruger to be invalid has caused the greatest consternation in 
Johannesburg. _ 
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The Chamber of Mines has addressed a letter to Lord Milner referring 
to the taxation of the Transvaal on account of the war debt, strongly 
deprecating any considerable increase of taxation on that account. 

• The dismantling of the forts at Pretoria was commenced in November 
.last. The guns are being parked at the barracks. 

Lord Milner has been making a long tour in the two new Colonies. 

Martial law was repealed in Orange River Colony last November. 

The Government has announced that the Dutch language would be 
taught in schools. 

West Africa. — According to the Colonial Secretary’s report, the 
revenue of Sierra Leone for the year T901-02 was greater than that of 
any previous year, amounting to ;^i92,i3S. The expenditure amounted 
^0 ;j^i73i4S7- The value of the imports was ;i{^548,286, and of the exports 
;^304,4io. As regards Muhammadan education, a special department 
had been formed to deal with this subject in the Colony and Protectorate, 
as “the Muhammadan question” is regarded by the Crovernment as one 
of the most important in the future of West and Central Africa. The 
population was 76,655. Seventy-six miles of railw.iy wore open to traffic, 
with thirteen stations. 

Lieutenant - Colonel Henry Lionel Gallwey, c.m.g., d.s.o., .Senior 
Divisional Commissioner in Southern Nigeria, has been appointed 
Governor of St. Helena in succession to the late Mr. R. A. Sterndale, 
c.M.c. Southern Nigeria, from being a country of the “ Fetish ” and 
its “Long Juju,” is now settling down to be a comparatively civilized 
place. Sir Ralph Moor has visited the Aro country, and two new districts 
have been established in the new territo^ie^, with their necessary staffs of 
political, military, and medical officers. 

Morocco. — A Mr. 4 I!ooper, an English missionary, was murdered at Fez 
in October last. By order of the Sultan his murderer was dragged from 
the holy sanctuary of the tomb of Mulai Idris and executed. The Sultan 
has since presented Mrs. Cooper, the widow, with a sum of 1,000 as 
compensation. 

Owing to the lawlessness of the Berber tribes in the vicinity of Mekinez, 
the Sultan, with an army of 2,000 men, proceeded to quell a rising near 
Tesa, three days east of Fez, where a pretender to the throne, named 
Omar Zarahuni, or Bu Hamara, “ the father of the she-ass,” had collected 
a large following. The Moorish army was attacked on November 3, but 
the rebels were repulsed and sufiered much loss, many being killed ^ind 
captured. The pretender managed 10 escape. 

The situation at Tetuan is serious, the Banadir Kabyles having declared 
themselves to be in rebellion, and threaten to raid the town unless certain 
prisoners are released. Later advices state that the Kabyle chief, Beni 
Said, has surrendered to the Governor of Tetuan. 

Canada.— Sir Wilfrid Laurier arrived from England on October 17. 
He was welcomed with great enthusiasm in Montreal, Quebec, and Ottawa. 

The shareholders of the Canadian Pacific Riulway have empowered the 
dire<|0ZB to arrange for a Transatlantic sheamship service, irrespective of 
contracts. * \ 
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Sij Henry Strong has resigned the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme 
Court, and has been succeeded by Sir H. Tascherau Mr Dunsmuu has 
retired from the Premiership of British Columbia in favour of Colonel 
Prior, Minister of Mines Mr Prefontaine, the new Minister of Marine, 
has been reelected to the Dominion Hous( of Commons by an increased 
majority 

Ni wrouNDLANL) — Sir Robert Bond has concluded in Washington a 
reciprocity convention Aith tlic United States on most advantageous terms, 
admitting Newfoundland products into the States free of duty 

\n Arbitration Court ipjiointtd to settle some points in dispute between 
the CfOvernment and Mr Reii regarding the litters contracts and con- 
cessions has awarded the Rud Newfoiindhnd Com nn> '*‘800,450 

The surplus toi the last fisc il ^cir amounted to sr)3,ooo, raising ihecarti 
reserve of the Colon) u> S425,ooo 

\\isi Indies — -Ihc (lovcrnment of lamaici his been empowered by 
the I cgislativc ( ouncil t > grint advances up to ^20 000 to sugar estates 
reijuiring financial assist incc Ihe island is m a | rosperous jiosition 
\lsii \i lA ( oMMoNWLM iH — The Right Hon I Old renn)Son, 
KcM( , his been q j)Ointcd G ntrnor (icneral of die Commonwealth 
In accordance with his lordships wishes the app )intmcnt will be for one 
year onl\ 

Beneficial rams have fallen in the i^ieater }>or ion of the country, but 
owing to the lUe diought it is estimitei tint \ustralian exports for the 
ensuin^ year wiP he i educed by ^5iOoo,ooo It will also be necessaiy to 
import ^1,500,000 worth of food stuffs 

The I edeial Senate in Melbourne has finally passed the Commonwealth 
Tariff Bill 

ViciORJv — Ihe deiicit for the cuirent yeir will be ^^36,000 The 
Government hoi)e to effect econom ts to the amount of ;;{^5oo,ooo, and to 
provide the 1 dance b> new t nation 

\V>brLR\ UsiKxiix — Ihe Budget for the fiist half of 1902 was as 
follows Revenue, ^3,6^8049, being ^271,040 above the estimate, and 
expenditure ^ ^ 490,025 I his, ilte’-Iuiuidating the defic lency of;^74 830 
from the previous 4 ear, left a net surplus of;^i-3,i94 The estimated 
receipts for the current year amounts to expenditure to 

^ 4 > ^54*504 All the industries of the country are flourishing, and the 
population has greatly increased. 

South Ausiralia — Parliament was prorogued in November last to 
March 5 Before the prorogation a Loan Act authorizing the Government 
to borrow ;£‘49 o,ooo was passed Half this amount will be devoted to a 
repurchase scheme for closer settlement, and the remainder to public 
works Both Houses agreed to a Bill giving authority to the Government 
to complete the construction of a Transcontinental railway on the land-grant 
system, so as to connect Adelaide by rail with Port Darwin A dry dock 
at Port Adelaide was also sanctioned ^ 

Exceptionally heavy rains have fallen in the drought-stricken areas, and 
^harvest prospects inside the rainfall line are excellent. 

New ZEALiiKD. — Charles Henry Major, Esq. (late Attotney-Genctal of 
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Grenada), has been appointed C'hief Justice of the Supreme Court of Fiji 
and Judicial Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

The Colonial Gcivernment has accepted the tender of the New Zealand 
and South African Steamship Company for the New Soutlj .Vfrican service. 

The New Zealand Trade Commissioner has reported adversely on the 
prospects of trade with Japan and China. 


OhHuarv . — The deaths have l)een recorded during the last ijuarter of 
the following: — General Sir Robert White, K.c.n., Colonel of the aist 
(Empres'i of India) Lancers (Crimea, Indian campaign 1 1^5 7-59) ; —Lieu- 
tenant-General I'M'vard ( 'hippendall, c.n (Sikh campaign, Crimea, Black 
Mountain expedition) : — Major C. L. Belli-Hivar, second in command and 
Bombay Lancers at (^)uetta ; — Captain K. Mooie Harper, formerly of the 
60th Regiment (.\shanti expedition 1S73 74, Perak expedition, Basuto war, 
the Galka and Gika expeditions, Zulu and Boer campaigns) : — Mir/a Na/im 
Shah, brother of Bahadur Shah, the King of Delhi during the Mutiny ; - 
Mr. Robert Armitage Sterndale, < .m.i... Governor of St. Helena (Mutiny 
campaign) ; — General John .Vugustub Fullei, k.i .,<.11. t Panjab campaign 
1S48-49); — Liculenant-Colunel W. H. Patker, Leicestei Regiment {Crimea); 
— Colonel G. F. Blair, late Royal .\rtillei> (Burmese '\ai 1850 53), -Rev. 
Peter Mercer, o.i>., one of the pioneers of the Presbjtenan Chun h at the 
Antipodes; — The Hon. Mr. Justice Hensman, first Puisne Judge of 
Western -Vustralia ; — Lieutenant-tieneial Rulieit .Sliiail Baynes (Crimea, 
Mutiny campaign) Lady Jeimngham, wile of .'sir Hubeit Jerningham, 
formerly Go%ernoi of Trinid.ad , — Mi. Humphie\ ''tanie} Hernert Jones, 
C.i:.. Commissary-General, fornierl) of the Commissariat Deijartmenl (f)ai)e, 
Canada, West Indies, (Vimea. New Zealand); — 'I’ao-Mu, X'lceioy of the 
Kwang Pros inces : Colonel .Melville Broan t Mutin> t ampaiitn) , Voteri 
nary Lieutenant Colonel George Duri.im ) Prausvaal lanijiaign iSSi), — 
Lieutenant Count Ugo 1 rancesetti di Malagia, Italian representative at 
Seoul ; — Sir John George Bourinot, <lerk fit the Dominion House of Com- 
mons ; — Mr. T. Parry Woodcock, Bengal f'lvil .Service, some time Judge of 
Allahabad, and the last lepresentative of the pre Mutiii) Civil Service of 
the East India Company ; — (Jolone! Richard Hugh Carew, n.s.o., late 
K..\.M.c. (Abjssinian campaign i>S6S, .Sikkim expedition 11S.S8, North-West 
Frontier campaign 1897-9H with the 'Pochi field i-orccj ; Major J. 
Shaw, 1 s.c. (Burmese expedition 1885-87, China 1900); — General Karl 
Wagner, organizer of the Persian .Vrlillerj ; Brigade Surgeon C. Wyat 
Watling (Afghan war 1878-80, Nile expedition 1884-85); -Liu-Kun yi. 
Viceroy of Nan King ; — ('aptain F>. E. H. Erskine, i.s.c. ; — Lieutenant- 
General John Ignatius Morris, Royal Marine Light Infantry (Sudan 1884-85, 
Suakin Field Force 1885) ; — (.'aptain John Neill Angus, r.a. (Somaliland 
189Z); — Lieutenant-Colonel Montagu de .Salis M. G. A. Clarke (Crimea, 
New Zealand r866) Sir Juland IJanvers, formerly Government Director 
of Indian Railway Companies ; — .Major-General ('harles James Jennings, 
late of the Madras Staff Corps ; — Colonel J. E. Phillips, n.s.o., k.ic. (Ashanti 
*1895, Ladysmith Relief Force, Somaliland 1902); — (general Christian 
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Botha ; — Major Laurence Edward Eliott, i.s.c. and Deputy Commissioner 
Burma; — General George Crommelin Hankin, late of the jj.s.c. (Afghan 
war j88o) ; — Captain John Palmer, u.N. (West Coast of Africa 1850, Baltic 
1854-55) ; — Mr, Pattabhirama Iyer, Judge of the Madras City Civil Court; 
— Major C. K. Mardall, Military Accounts Department; — Mr. A. E. Spring, 
Assistant Surveyor-General Photo and Litho Office in the Surve> of 
India; — Admiral Sir Edward Bridges Rice (Yang-tsze-Kiang 1842, 
Burma 1852, Crimea 1856) ; — Lieutenant - Colonel Charles Morlcy 
Balders, late of the King’s Dragoon Guards (Zulu war 1879) ; — 
Surgeon-General John Butler Hamilton (First Sudan camiiaign, Burma 
expeiHtion jSSti) ; — Major E. S. E. Harrison, d.s.o., nth Hussars 
(Nortii-west Frontier campaign 1897 98, and .South Africa) : — Captain 
Digby Lighlon Mallaby, k.e, expedition 1892) ; — Dr, Robert 

Grahame, k.n., Dejiuty Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets, retired 
(South Aineiica, West Coast of Afriea, (hiniean war; : — Colonel Charles 
Smith Perry, formerly of the 9th Foot (Burmese e.xpedition 1887-89J ; — 
Cajitain Andrew Augustine Frajnc McArdle, of the Indian Medical Sei- 
vice ; — Major F. J. Herbert Barton, i.s.c. (Ha/aia expedition 1891, Chitral 
relivf force 1895); — Khan Bahadur Naoroji Manekji Khory, Supeiin- 
tendeiit of Dhar State ; —Sirdar Vahya Khan, giandtather of the Amir’s 
favourite wife (at Kabul) .Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.c.i.r.., late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal Sir James Gialiam-Montgoniery, formerly 
of the Coldstream Guards (I'.gypt 1882; ; — Costaki Anthopoulos i’asha, 
the 'I’urkis 1 Ambassadot to Great Britain , --Colonel Guthrie Hylton 
Jessop, Army .Servir e Corps (Egypt 1882, .Sudan 1884, and South Africa) ; 
— Lieutenant F. Brooks Dugdak, v.(.,of the 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers 
(Ladysmith Relief Oilumn) ; — .Mr. Charles Shortt Dicken, c.m.o., late 
acting .\genl-Geneial for (Queensland; — Moulvi Na/.ir Hussein, Shams-ul- 
Ulema, a learned and well-known Muhammadan of Delhi; — Captain 
Geoige John Hirt/el, r.n. (Crimea, Abyssinia, Egypt 18S2):— Major 
Frederick Kneebonc, late of the M'orceslershire Regiment (Sutlej and 
Panjab catniiaigns, Indian Mutiny); — Major C. H. Clements, i..s.c'. (Bur- 
mese expedition 1S87-89, Northwest Frontier campaign 1897); — Captain 
AVilliam Matthews, late of the Prince Albert’s Own Flussars (Crimea, 
India); — Mr. y. C. Hill, Inspector-General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India; — Lieutenant-General Sir John Stokes, r.l. (Kaffir wars 
1845-52, Crimea); — laeutenant-Colonel C. Tonnochy, c.i!. (Mahsud- 
Waziri expedition 1881, Burma 1889, Isazai expedition 1S92, Chitral relief 
force 1S95, 'Fochi expedition 1897-98, and Tirah), in Somaliland; — Sir 
John Woodburn, k;.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; — Major-General 
William John X^ousden, v.c,, c.ii., late of i.s.c. (Jowaki-Afridi e.xpedition 
1877-78, Afghan war 1878-80, Miranzai expedition 1891, Tirah campaign); 
— Colonel W. Henry White, retired Madras Staff Corps (Burmese war 
1852-53, Mutiny) ; — Captain G. E. White, 3rd Sikhs (Burma expedition, 
Tirah), in Somaliland ; — Rev. Arthur H. Male, Wesleyan Chaplain to the 
Forces (in AfghanisUn under Ixird Roberts, Egypt under Lord Wolseley) ; — 
Mr. James Henry Hart, formerly C'ommissioner of Customs (China), and 
English secretary^to Li Hung Chang ; — Colonel Hardy (Persian campaign 
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1856-57, Mutiny, Arabia 1865 66), for twenty-six years secretary of the 
English Church Union Sirdar Muhammad Hashim Khan, grandson of 
Dost Muhammad Khan Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Charles Prevost, for- 
merly in command of the and Battalion West India Regiment (Crimea) ; 
— Lieutenant Colonel E. S. Brander, Indian Medical Service (Afghan war 
1879-80) ,—Majoi General H. Degacher, c.n, Colonel of the South 
Wales Boiderers (Kaffir war 1S77 78, Zulu war 1879) Major-General 
Charles Fitzgeiald Creagh (Crimea, New Zealand 1 863-66, 'Perak 1875-76, 
Zulu war 1879, Nile expedition 1S84 ^5) ,—Ma]0! -General B. G. Van der 
Gucht, Bengal Staff Corp«, retired (Kote Kangra expedition 1846) ; — 
Lieutenant Colonel Bronislaw James Jazdowski, r.v.m.c. (North-west 
Frontier camjiaign 186^64, Egypt 1882, Bechuanaland) -Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gilbert F. A. Norton, r.\. (Afghan campaign 1R78 79, Egypt 1882, 
Nile expedition 1884 85 North vrest 1 rontier campaign 1897 98, Tirah) , — 
Mr Charles Forbts Rivett Carnac, Benj:al Civil Service ,—(^aptam Henry 
Rotheiham, Royal Welsh Fusiliers (Crete 1897 08, China 1900), — Colonel 
Cnarles Bowen, lite kf , ('hiet Secretary Public Works Department to 
the Maisur Government Major General Robert Bruce Chichester, late 
8ist Regiment (Mutiny, \fghan war 187S 79) Major G Beedle, late of 
the 6ih Rojal A\arwickshire Regiment (Kaffir wars 1S46 and 1850 53, 
Indian Mutiny campaign 1858, Ha/ara expedition 186S) —the Right 
Rev. Edward Hyndman Beckles, some time Bishop of Sierra Leone 
Majoi-(ieneral Henry 1 homas Oldfield, late of the 6th Bengal Cavalry 
(Peshawar Frontier i8j; 4 55, Biisee Khel tribes expedition Mutiny) , 
— Colonel Harry McCalmont, a promintnt figure on the Iiirr and in the 
yachting world (as Colonel of the 6th Battalion Uarwick'^hire Regiment he 
served in South Vfrica in 1900} -—Commander C’harles I rederick Hill, r 
(Baltic 1855, China 1858-59; 
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The Duke and Duchess of f onnaught will represent the King Emperor 
at the Durbar to be held by his Excellency the Viceroy at Delhi on 
January t in celebration of the ( oronation of His Majesty We shall 
give a full report of this famous and important gathering in our next 
number 
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THE WESTERN FRONTIERS OF INDIA.* 

H\ J. D. Ri,es, c.r.L. 

Time was, and no distant time, when the Indian Frontier 
meant the North-West Frontier, the traditional gate whereby 
invaders have entered India. Already, however, there are 
three frontiers, the North-West, the llelooch, and the Per- 
sian (iulf, and probably the first-named is the less, as the 
second is the more, vulner.ible. and the third the most 
defensible, and that for th(; defence of which the Empire is 
chielly called upon to take measures lest its present inviolate 
character be impaired. The Norlh-Kasterii and the Burma- 
Chinese frontiers may for the present be left out of account, 
though they, too, arc no long<*r unaffected by European 
politics, while Russia annexes Chinese provinces, and a 
Russian of Prince Ukhtomsky’s political and journalistic 
inlluence, with cumbrous phrase, but clear meaning, urges 
!•' ranee, “ a nation sympathetic with the Slavonic ideal, to 
find an accommodation with Siam, which, retaining its 
indejiendence, would see its enemy only in the conquerors 
of Burma, and not in those quarters, where it is time for the 
natives to identify their interests with the true needs of all 
the other Oriental nations, in the hope of the evolution of a 
Russo-Chinese world, in which the promise of power and 
prosperity lies hidden.” 

The present points of interest may be considered under 

* See the I’roceedings of the East India Association elsewhere in this 
Revitw for discussion on this paper, 

THIRD SERIES. VOL, XV, 
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two heads, the North-West and the Persian Gulf, because 
the Belooch frontier, in so far as it is open to a land attack 
across Eastern Persia and West Beloochistan, may be con- 
veniently classed with the North-West, and so far as it is 
available for attack or defence from the sea, and in respect 
of communications with the interior and the shore, with the 
Persian Gulf. Indeed, the most recent writers on tin* 
border-land dwell on the “passes that bej.jyar description," 
“ the distances of 50 miles, with not the slighte.st sign of life." 
“the tiny villages kept alive by .springs tapped in distant 
hills,” which lie between comparatively fertile Seistan. and 
the objective of an invading army on the Indian frontier, 
protected by our dominating position at ( Hietta. Xeith'-r 
.Sir Thomas Holdich nor Major Sykes describe a possible 
path for the successors of th(‘ Macedonian madman 
who.se coast route is also impracticable for modern arme s. 
Even our new Quetta Nushki-Robat line is. as Professor 
Vambery says, a “waterless, ^rassless steppis ' The (iiilf 
with such communications as have it for their base, is of .ill 
the most important ; for a hostile Power, with a port on its 
margin, might, if sufficiently strong by l.md .ind se.i, entire]} 
disregard all the defences of the border hills from Chitr.il 
to Quetta, upon which .so much treasure has, in that c.ise, tc) 
little purpose, been lavished. I do not personall} know 
any Russian author who has dealt with the subject of 
an attack through Afghanistan except Prince rkhtomsky. 
who accompanied the present ( Var throughout his travels 
in the East, and has subsequently occupied an imjiortant 
position in the Russian w'orld, and was at any nite a pro- 
minent factor in the recent occurrences in China, in which, 
owing to our South African engag(*ments, we played a part 
in no way adequate to our past traditions and former com- 
mercial supremacy. The Prince at any rate will serve my 
purpose. He says, “ The bonds uniting our part of Eiurope 
with Iran and Turan, and through them with India and 
China, are so ancient and .lasting that we do not fully com- 
prehend their meaning, and the duties they entail on us 
in our home and foreign policy." Comprehension of these 
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duties has increased since these words were written in i8qo. 
Again, Ukhtomsky writes, “ There is not the slightest doubt 
of a future in which Asiatic Russia will mean all Asia; 
bonds historical and ethnographic unite the Russians with 
the peoples from the Caspian to the Ganges and the 
Deccan.” The intervening countries of Persia and Afghan- 
istan would be merely subjected to what the Prince calls, in 
a surely inimitable phrase, “ painless identification with 
Russia.” Again, “No one” — that is, no one in Russia — 
“ lias any intention of attacking England in Asia. Pmgland 
cherishes a rooted, though totally unfounded conviction, 
that the Russians .ire consciously drawn to the Indus and 
the Ganges. What c.ills ujj a smile to our lips appf-ars a 
real threat to Albion, and to some (^\tent is of advantage 
to us, for when portions of the Xfirth W'^est drop into 
their hands they seem to form fresh (jordian knots, causing 
heavy subsidiary expenses, (-specially for military purpost-s 
and increasing financial disorder. Of course we do not 
need India, butwe are and must be supjiorted by the mythical 
id(M of an ever possible adv.ince of the irresistible north 
over the Hindu Kush, the practicability of which history 
has proved.” It may safely be affirmed that history proves 
nothing of th(; kind, for no Western Powmr after subduing 
Furkestan and the Central Asian Khanates, has proceeded 
through the further Mohammedan region of Afghanistan, 
armed to the teeth as it now is, to passes manned by tribes 
at the It-ast hating a new anti- Mohammedan invader .is 
much as our.selves, to find the powerful army of India before 
and behind the Indus, awaiting the starved survivors of a 
mad march. I divelt upon this subject in an article entitled 
the “Czar’s P'riend,” in the Fo 7 ’tni^i;htly Rci>ic\v iox 
1 90 1 ,and c<'in now only .say that after some study of this matter 
in Russia, Persia, tind India, in which countries as an inter- 
preter in Russian, Persian, and Hindustani 1 had at least 
some means of acquiring information, I firmly believe that 
Ukhtomsky is as open and truthful in regard to this invasion, 
as he obviously was in respect of Russian designs upon 
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China, which ten years ago he frankly unfolded. True the 
contrary intention is continually asserted in Russian journals, 
and the repetition of these provoking paragraphs in our 
newspapers serves the end in view of making us lavish on 
the already naturally fortified North-West Frontier money 
which would be far better expended on looking after our trade 
in Persia, or in providing floating defences and warships fo’- 
the East India command. But these paragraphs .ire cert<iinl} 
as little likely to be penned by responsible Russian statesmen 
as portentous articles in English reviews, signed A, B, and C. 
are to be the literary offspring of Mr. Arthur B.ilfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain, or Lord Cranborne. In such articles and 
elsewhere is recommended an agreement with Russia re- 
garding the Persian (iulf, which can only mean the fateful 
and fatal concession c)f a port in return for some vagiit 
assurance, which will, like most diplomatic assurances, list 
in regard to any particular point, no longer than is con 
venient to the party m th.it beh.ilf prejudiced. Pir lontra 
since the question ari-nes, w'e have in the Xinctccnth Cintiirx 
for March one of the* best living .luthorities. Professor 
Vambery. writing down under his honoured n.ime the true 
consequences of such a step, which the author of the 
standard work on Persi.i, Lord Ciir/on, trulv sa\s would 
justify the impe.ichment of the Minister who sanctioned it, 
if indeed all the military .ind pecuniar) resource s of the 
Empire were not at the time being, .is they ha\( of late 
been, poured out in an illimitable and indistinguish.ible 
stream into the lap of lo)al, lukew.irm, and dislox.il Africa 
P'or without money we can do nothing, and Russia find-, 
funds for loans to States, the commerci.il and political 
conquest of which she covets, without counting the cost, 
and without insisting on the conse'quenti.il acceptance of 
her own administrative methods and ide.ils, which we some- 
what officiously made a condition in the like case. 

The mention of Lord Cur^on brings m(“ at once to the 
present policy on the Ind-ian Western and North-W'estern 
land frontier. As far back as 180^7, on the termination of 
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tht* Tirah campaign, the Secretary of State telegraphed 
to Lord Elgin urging that with the cessation of hostilities 
our permanent position and policy should be defined, and 
agreeing witli the Viceroy that our interference with inde- 
pendent tribes — so far as they can be called independent 
since the Durand line was drawn— should be strictly limited 
in order to avoid serious eventual responsibilities involved 
in the extension of administrative control over tribal terri- 
tory. The. Secretary of State alst) urged that the then 
existing arrangements should be modified m view to con-’ 
centration of force. While he formally concurred with 
the Government of India in ascribing the concerted, simul- 
taneous, and till then unjirecedt'iitedly serious, risings of 
the tribes to fanaticism, Lord (ieorge Hamilton could not 
conceal the fact that the d»dimiiation of the spheres of British 
and Afghan inlluence, in accordance with the Durand con- 
tention, had naturally It-d the tribesmen to suspect designs 
upon their independence. There are not a fen interes'ted 
in frontier politics who consider that not only was this result 
to be expected, but that a mistake was made in dc-iermining 
upon this delimitation, which necessarily largely increased our 
responsibilitirs and intervention in tribal affairs. Amono- such 
apparently is Sir T. I loldich, a good judge, if there be one. 
No doubt tht re is a difficulty in preserving a state of civilized 
administration up to a certain point, and ignoring violence 
anil rapine immediately beyond it, especially when the 
inhabitants of either side are not a constant but a changing 
and an interchanging quantity ; but it is possible tliat^nir 
susceptibilities in this respect are too acute, and have 
led us on many occasions into interferences in matters we 
might well have ignored, and into vain and expensive expe- 
ditions. To some, at any rate, it would appear, even from 
the narratives of those responsible for the action in question, 
that the dynastic and domestic squabbles of the petty 
chief of Chitral were such as we might have disregarded. 
Yet they led to our occupation of what a great authority 
describes as “ a u.seless, expensive, and burdensome post," 
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since invasion from the North is impossible. One serious 
objection to such interference is that it can have no 
finality. If an obligation to impose law and order on the 
turbulent frontier tribes lies upon us in consequence of a 
higher standard than that of other nations, which we impose 
upon ourselves, why not upon similar tribes in Afghanistan? 
and if there, why not in Kastern Persia, in Persia generally, 
in Mt'sopotamia and Asia Minor ? Where, indeed, in such a 
polic\ can the line be dr.iwn ? The monc) spent in mounting 
gun-> in solit.ir) valle)s, the treasure la\ ishetl upon fortifxing 
natural forts, would ha\e sufficed many time's ovt r to suppU 
th(' loans solicited on \ery good set urit\ b\ Persia, our 
refusal to grant which threw the .Shah into the arms ol tlu- 
all-willing Czar. Of ctuirse, the Indian and Ilonn* lJudgets 
are st'j), irate, and mtle[)endent of ont auDther , but now at 
an) rate it is idlt' to deny the lact that P< rsia is as miuh a 
frontier of India as is Afgh.inistan, but bir wtakir, f.ir mort 
vulnt'i able, far more the object a ii\al Powt-r's soliciluth , 
so that Indian inon< y might be spent on the short s oi tlu 
Persi in Gulf with as much propriet) .is ujion t.uUonmtnis, 
rtiads. .and railwa\s in and ftjr the bent lit ot Chitral, uid 
otht r I ohber-hauntt d border hills It might b( at gut d th.it 
the charges in both cases moit properl) f.ill on th( linpi rial 
Exch<'t[ut r, which woultl, as regards e.xpenditurt in the Gulf, 
to somt extent be recouped in consetpitaice of tht re\i\,il 
which would result in tht' f.ist falling tr.idt with Pt'rsia 
It is useless to suggest at present that .iti) group of intt'rests, 
howfwer vital, can compete with thost of South Africa, 
though neglect of the Indo-Persian qut stion ma) well le.id 
eventuall) to a ctmfl.igration besidt' which the w.ir with the 
I'ransvaal would seem a feeble flame. Not, indeed, that 
(iulf <|uestions have of late bt'en neglected. The action of 
the Home Ciovtirnrnent and the Viceroy of India in regard 
to the efforts of the P'rench to obtain .1 coaling station at 
Muscat, and of the Turk.s, w’hether or not of their own 
motion, to seize Koweit,*was prompt, firm, and effectual. 
But more than this is wanted at the hands of the Home 
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C xovernment if we are to retain our commercial predominance 
in the northern shores of the Gulf, which, in fact, the Shah 
owes to ourselves, for it is our might which gave reality to 
his previously hardly existing sovereignty over the chiefly 
Arab tribes which inhabit the lowlands between the moun- 
tains and the northern shore. 

To return to the North-West Frontier proper, a great 
dt'al has been written in the last two or three years regarding 
the relations of the Punjab Government with the frontier 
iribt ^ and with the Government of India, and the Viceroy’s 
aiiion in creating a new frontier Province out of the tribal 
hill tracts and the ordinary plains across the Indus, but it is 
evident from a perusal of the Hliu‘ Book that there is a 
most unusual consensus of opinion to the effect that such a 
step as Lord Cur/on h<i.s taken is necessary, and that its 
necessit) has long since been recognised. Sir Mackw'orth 
Young, the Lieutenant-Governor of the day, pointed out 
--as also did Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, an e.\- Lieutenant- 
Governor — that when th(.‘ Lahore Administration appeared 
to iliffer with the Government of India, the fact was that 
thi- former simply represented the difficulties and risks 
inherent in some forward movement, with which it was 
the more impn'ssed on account of their closer proximity. 
Trill , Sir M. Young disapproved, w'hile Sir 1 ). Fitzpatrick 
approved, the cre.ition of a s<‘parate administration formed 
out of the frontier districts and tribal tracts, but Sir M. 
Young akso agrped that, if the elimination of the Punjab 
Government was desired, it could only be brought about in 
the manner adopted. Due win’ght should be attached to 
his statement that " if the Punjab Government has been a 
drag on the forward school of frontier [loliticians, the most 
strenuous advocates of which will be found in military ranks, 
the elimination of its counsels will not strengthen the position 
of the Government of India." But there is no fear that the 
present Viceroy wall be led away by the military forward 
school, to which he has shown the utmost unwillingness to 
lend an ear. and it may well be that in the future the fact 
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that the centre of interest and of danger has left this locality 
— if, indeed, it ever really was focussed there — will probably 
lead to the relegation of these tribal difficulties to something 
more like their real relative importance, and to that absten- 
tion from interference which, in spite of all orders and 
warnings, has been too much practised by frontier officers, 
and too much favoured by the military element at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India. Officers who have 
spent their lives and made their reputations on this frontier 
admit as much. Witness Sir F. Cunningham, who sa\ s • 
"In the policy which led to the occupation and, as the 
tribesmen view it” (are they not right .^), "the practical 
annexation of Wana, Tochi, and .M.ilakand, there aie 
elements .so contrary to the feelings, traditions, and as[dra- 
tions of the clans, so likely to arouse thtdr fear of loss of 
independence, that this alone would .iccount tor som<- -I 
the difficulties exjierienced in carrying out the aims ot 
Government on the Xorth-West Frontier.’ .\lthough, lor 
instance, the Sandeman policy, "the occujiation of a trit)al 
tract with (the officially reported) as.sent of the clan, whah 
vNorked very well among the Feloochees, though it e.\tend»-d 
our Empire w'ell into Eastern Persia, although this polic\ 
w'as proved beyond all <juestion to be utti'rly unsuitabN- for 
adoption among the wholK different Pathan tribes, " A/rmii. 
Hazara, and (rhi/zai, z,.</io ilamotir for plunder or brilu'^. 
efforts are none the less made even now in this country to 
represent that this method of e.\tending our liabilities anil 
responsibilities should be applied ail .ilong a frontier in- 
habited by tribes, who resemble one .mother in nothing, 
but in having no resemblance to the Beloochi, whose 
geographical position is moreover wholly different, in that 
they have a back door open towarils Afghanistan. 

Lord Elgin, on laying down office, claimed that he not 
only approved, but had follow'ed, a policy of non-annexation 
and non-interference, and explained that the expeditions 
and advances he had made w'ere inhi^ritances ; and Lord 
George Hamilton, who has been most insistent in forbidding 
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a forward policy, deferred passinj^ orders on the proposals 
of the retirinjy Viceroy for j:jarrisoning certain tribal tracts, 
until the Government of India had reported upon its j^eneral 
policy towards the tribes in view to the avoidance of the 
extension of administrative control over independent tribal 
territory. This left the matUT for Lord Curzon, who with 
characteristic courage at once grasjje.d the frontier nettle, 
giving an indication of the line h(* would take in one of his 
earliest despatches, when he laid down the j)rinciple that in 
the Khyber and elsewhere along the frontier the varioiKs 
corps of tribal militia or rifles or military police, though 
semi-military in organiz.ition, being more than semi-political 
in functions and (object, should necessarily, except in time 
of active warfare, be under civdl authority and control. At 
that time tin* tL)\ernmt‘nt of Indi.i stood committed to a 
policy involving the construction i>f fortifications and the 
retention of <i large garrison in Chitral ; the expenditure of 
.several lakhs ol rupees on a new fort at Lun<li Kotal and 
on (Jther fortified works in the Khyber Pass ; the construc- 
tion of a bed lor a light railway from Jamrud to Lundi 
Kotal ; the maintenance of a military garrison on the 
Samana range south of 'J'irah, and in the Kurram Valley, 
and considerable expenditure on forts and posts in the turn 
last-named places ; the maintenance of a garrison in the 
Tochi Valley ; the establishment of a cantonment m the 
neighbourhood of Miraiishah ; and the maintenance of a 
garrison at Wana in South Wa/iristan to protect the Ciomal 
Pass. These measures involved very large expenditure 
in themselve.s, as well as the risk that the maintenance of 
regular garrisons would tend to increase rather than diminish 
the e.xtent of our interference with the tribes. Moreover, 
the cardinal principle of the concentration of our regular 
forces was in these measures ignored, and Lord Curzon, 
in the autumn of 1899, submitted to the Secretary of State 
the principle.s, upon which he considered a positive course 
t)f policy and action applicable along the entire border, 
should be based. These principles were : 
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1. To avoid locking up regular garrisons in costly forti- 
fied positions at a distance from our base, in which the 
troops themselves are practically lost to the effective strength 
of India, from which in time of emergency they need to be 
reinforced. 

2. To interest the inhabitants of each district or [)ost 
whence the garrison is withdrawn in their owii defence, and 
to establish a lien on their loyalty by enrolling them as a 
tribal force to supply the local gari isons. 

3. To maintain movable columns reaiK to march to the 
relief ot the advanced tribal garrisons from b.ises on or ne.ir 
the administrative frontier of India, and to connect the 
Irontier cantonments \\ith the large Indian garrisons b\ 
light railways i)ushed forward from the existing railway 
systems. 

In pursuance of thi.s jjolic), wliich th(' India Office 
approved, with a recognition of the judgment, iibilit), and 
prom[)titude with which the (piestions had been treated, tht 
garrisons at Chitral and l.undi Kotal were reduced ; tin 
proposed new fortifications on a large stale W( rt ahtindoned , 
native levies were utili/ed in Chitral, .uni in .1 inon regul.u 
cor[)S, in the Khyber ; the garrisrm dut\ of tin Imlian .irm> 
was reduced : the publicit) and e.x.iggeration. the ]>t)inp ami 
circumstance, cif pett) frontier e-\peditions was (diminated, 
to the dissatisfaction of tht* soldiers concerned, and to tin 
advantage of the Indi.in taxpa)er; the tribes were c(jn- 
ciliated by the employment offered, and alienated b\ 
interference ; and tin* construction of a light railw.'i) from 
Xowshera to Dargai and the extension of the sl.md.ird 
gaugi; line to Jamrood were .‘■anctioned — the hist two 
measures being such .as conduce to the s.ifet) .ind conveni- 
enc<! of trade and of the public, and are of eijual value from 
a military or a civil point of view'. Pnjceeding upon similar 
principles, it was decided to w'ilhdraw' tin; military garrisons 
from the forts on the Samana range, replacing them by a 
battalion of military police rais(;d from the tribes, com- 
manded by police officers, and occupying an intermediate 
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position between the native levies of Chitral and the more 
military organization of the Khyber Rifles ; to withdraw 
the regular troops from the Kurram Valley, increasing 
simultaneously the local militia under police officers ; to 
establish a cantonment at Miranzai, in order to allow of 
the last-mentioned withdrawals, a corresponding saving 
being effected by giving up the proposed additional accom- 
modation for the troops at Kohat ; to withdraw the regular 
troops from the Tochi and Gomal valleys and from Wana 
in North and South Waziristan as soon as possible, and to 
replace them by new, chiefly tribal, militia corps, similar to 
the Khyber Rifles and th<‘ Kurram Militia, one to hold 
till Tochi. and the other the (ionial, Valley, 

All these [iroposals were made with the concurrence of 
the Punjab (iovc-rnment, and it was estimated at the time 
thatthe) woulil (‘ffect a reduction upon the larger programme, 
which originally held thi* field, of about ,{^175,000, without 
taking into account the savings which annually recur, which 
would not be less than '20.000. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, over and abovi* these and other economies, the great 
merits of these plans are the addition to our defensive 
strength on the border by the enlistment of the tribesmen, 
and the increase to our offensive [lOwer by the recall and 
concentration of the troops of the regular army, .\mong 
the numluis (»f the (lovernment of India who concurred 
with th(' pro[io.sals of Lord Curzon (who is, of course, 
lik(* ev(‘ry Vici*ro), and certainly not less than any pre- 
ceding X’^iceroy, his own foreign Minister) were Sir Clinton 
Dawkins and Generals Sir \V Lockhart and Sir Rdwin 
(.'ollen. The Viceroy, how'ever, was not content to leave 
this policy to be carried out in future b\ the Government 
of India, acting as heretofore through the Punjab Adminis- 
tration. In the following year his Government — bereft 
now' of the counsels of Sir William Lockhart by the hand 
of death, and of .Sir Clinton Dawkins by his removal to 
another sphere, in which none the less his services w’ere 
utilized in even more important public business — for- 
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warded to the Secretary of State a minute drawn up b) 
himself, in which, after a full and clear review of the p.isl 
history of the frontier, he described the existing; adminis- 
trative arrangements as “ labour without resj^onsibilit) for 
the local, and responsibility without control for the supreme. 
Government." Lord Curzon had visited the froniier. and 
examined the (juestion on the sjjot before drawing up his 
exhaustive minute, in whici) h(‘ recommemded the constric- 
tion of a new agency or Province, under the imineiii.itt' 
control of the Ciovernment of India, created out ol the 
trans- Indus districts of the Punjab in which direct relations 
with the tribes occur, and he considered the adoption of 
such a scheme essential to the prosecution of the frontier 
policy which had just been approved, the mam features of 
which are .ibove described. Lonl Curzon s minute w.is 
adopted by General .Sir F). Collen and by his four ci\ li m 
colleagues, and it may be regarded .is certain th.u .Sir 
Clinton Dawkins .ind .Sir William LoLkliaii would h.iw 
a])prov(‘d ot .1 measure which set a se.il upon the polu) 
which they had alre.uly lunbracetl. 

A great deal has been .s.uM and writtmi concerning 
alleged differences of opinion as to the cn^ation ol the 
frontier province. In fact, however, the .Secret, ir\ ol 
State had tound the existing adminislr.itive conditions un- 
satislactory ; the Lieutenant-(iovernor of the Punj.ib. Sir 
Mackworth Young, had objecti-d to the scheme suggested 
by the India Office, which he thought would place iht 
Frontier (Commissioner in the position of siTving two 
masters, and had recortled his opinion that it it was de.sireo 
to eliminate the Punjab Government from trans-froniier 
control, this could only b(‘ done by removing the frontier 
districts, or .such portions of them as wt^re clo.sely con- 
nected with trans-frontier tribes from the. Lahore adminis- 
tration, and forming that tract into a separate charge 
under the direct orders of the Government of Indi.a, 'I'he 
Secretary of .State had practically expressed such a tlesire, 
and .Sir Mackworth Young, while di.sapproving the measure, 
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thought it better to face the objections to it than to 
adopt the half-hearted alternative suggested. Opinion:, in 
favour of some such scheme as that of Lord Curzon had 
been expressed by Sir B. Frere, Sir H. Durand, Sir J. 
Browne, Sir R. Sandeman, Sir W. Lockhart, Sir C. Aitchi- 
son. Sir G. Chesney, Lord Lytton, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Lord Roberts The present Commander-in-Chief 
was actually designated head of such a new province as 
was then contemplated, and has now been made, when 
the outbreak of the Afghan War led to the abandonment 
of Lord Lytton’s scheme, on the appointment of his suc- 
ce'jsor. Lord Ripon. Lord Elgin is the latest authority, 
who with chariirteristic conscientiousness recorded f<»r 
himself alone, and without committing his Government, the 
cf)ntrary opinion, just before he left India in 1898. He 
^re.itl), no one Ciin say unduly, valued the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Ciovernor, Sir M.ickw'orth Young, but equal 
importance .it least attaches to the contrary view- of Sir 
Dennis h'it/patrick. w'ho agreed altogether in Lord 
Curzon’s conclusions. .Sir Dennis show'ed that the Punjab 
Government had been pushed on by the forward p.irty in 
the Government of India, which held that aft^^r the delimita 
tion of the Durand line, we were bound not only to establish 
such control over the tribes as was needed for our own 
protection and to check raids into Atghanistan, but such 
control as would enable us to settle the cjuarrels of the 
tribesmen amoi^g themselves ; that the Punjab Government, 
being nearer the frontier, saw the difficulties and objections 
to such a policy, which indc*ed the Secretary of State* had 
vetoed, knew that the so-called " Sandeman ” system was 
wholly inapplicable to tribes entirely different in character, 
constitution, and geographical position from those with 
which Sandeman so succe.ssfully dealt, and held that in 
certain districts, such as the Khyber, the best plan was not 
to interfere with fighting among the tribesmen so long as 
their dissensions did not endanger the peace of the road, or 
any of our own interests. This policy would seem admirably 
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adapted to all such cases, but is opposed to the interests 
and aspirations of the military element, and to the tradi- 
tional theory that it is the duty of a British Government 
to police all parts of the world in which, for any possible 
or plausible reason, we can make any kind of colourable 
claim to interfere. Sir Dennis could easily show that 
frontier outbreaks were not confined to tracts under the 
immediate supervision of Lahore, but he cordially approved 
Lord Cur/on’s plan of tryint^ tribal militi.i, and said that if 
it stands the test of times of trouble in a country like 
Waziristan, it will do its inventor infinite credit. He 
remarked, however, that the omission to recommt'nd such 
a scheme on the part of previous Lieutenant-Governors was 
etjually shared by the advisers of successive X'iceroys .it 
Simla. Finally, after very clearly explaining how appan-nt 
differences of opinion had arisen, he expressed his fjw n w ish to 
repeat the instructions already sent to 1 ndia to a\ oitl an\ new 
responsibility not absolutely required b\ strategical neces- 
sities and the protection of the border, and to add a word 
of warning lest an exaggerated view should jirevail of our 
obligations un<ler the Durand Convention, .ind ag.iinst 
pushing too far the theory that the local .luthority should 
be "given a free hand.’ The India ( )ffic(* evidentl) 
thought Lord Cur/on’s own attitude* in this respect so 
satisfactory as to call for no admonition, and nothing inch'ed 
could be clearer than his e.xpres.sed views on the subject. 
It is apparent, therefor**, that a conse.nsus of contt*mpo- 
raneous opinion supported Lord Curzt)n's schenn; for 
carrying out the policy of His Majesty’s Ciovernment. 

In one of a series of able and interesting articles con- 
tributed to the Times in 1902, it was sugge.sted that the 
Viceroy in placing portions of the plain districts of the 
Punjab under the new Chief Commissioner, as well as the 
wilder frontier tribes, contemplated a reversion in the former 
localities to a less complex and scientific kind of adminis- 
tration, and it was even. hinted that the clock would be set 
back in other quarters, if this experiment proved a .success. 
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That this, however, was an entirely erroneous conclusion 
is obvious from Lord Curzon’s minute. Perhaps he may 
entertain a doubt whether the Indian peasant appreciates 
the full merits of the Civil Code, scientific sanitation, and 
all the paraphernalia of an administration fashioned on the 
Western progress pattern. Indeed, he evidently thinks 
irrigation, communications, and commerce of at least equal 
importance. But tlie time has yet to come when a great 
officer of .State in India will say as much on this subject as 
Lord George Hamilton has said in England, in and out of 
the House of Commons, and till then the daring individual 
who suggests that to let tin* people alone while educating 
them, and improving their material prosperity is the policy 
we should follow, and are almost pledged to follow, must 
be content to be w’ritten down an eccentric advocate of 
reaction. .\t any rate, no climbing down the advanced ad- 
ministrative; ladder was Ibreshadowed in Lord C'urzon’s irre- 
fiit.ible reflections on the effects of the* licentious litigiousnes.s, 
fostered by our scientific system. These reflections and the 
whole minute are available to those who will, and there is 
no need on this occasion to quote from a .State paper which 
has accompli.shed its pur[)ose. and is a memorable addition 
to th<‘ archives of the Government of India. There are 
.some, however, w’ho will quote the following w'ords with a 
j)urpose other than that of settling the question whether 
regions beyond the administrative border of British India, 
but within the .>iijiister sphere of influence between that and 
the Durand line, should or should not be .idministered 
directly by the Government directly re.sponsible for their 
administration. Lord Curzon writes : “ It may be truly said 
that every change in the frontiers of India subsequent to 
1877 has been a change dictated not by considerations 
arising out of or directly affecting the interests of the 
Punjab Government, but by Imperial considerations and by 
them alone.” Is the word Imperial used in its Indian, or 
its all- British aspect ? It may be said no distinction can 
be drawn. But the Indian and British Budgets are 
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dfstinct. India’s attitude towards Britain is very different 
from that of the loyal, the too much protesting loyal. 
Colonies, whose loyalty and whose aspirations for con- 
federation will not stand the test of a collection. Will she 
always pay the bill as the frontiers are pushed farther and 
farther west, after so much of the Afghan hills and the roof 
of the world has been practically annexed, and Beluchistan 
addt*d to the I^mpire, w'hen the flank has been turned, and 
the frontier appears still farther west in Seistan, in Pars, in 
Arabistan, and in the Persian Gulf ? Or will the burden 
be transferred to the patient shoulders of that uncomplain- 
ing beast of burden, the British taxpayer, who could a 
few years back have bought the position now occupied by 
Russia in Persia for a loan on e.xcellent security of the one 
hundred and fiftieth part of what has aln-ady been spent on 
the Transvaal. This question will hav<* to be faced one 
day. and it is no real use to censure those among us who 
have joined the Russians in creating the great North- West 
P' rentier Phantom Invasion. W’h.it floating batteries, war- 
ships, and repairing docks might not have been created for 
the protection of the shores of the Ciulf, .ind India’s Mal,i- 
bar and Coromandel coasts, with the money poured out on 
an already naturally fortified frontier, otten in removing 
stumbling-blocks from the paths of our enemies, and in 
subduing tribes who.se fierce and unconquerable indepen- 
dence is at once their own and our most v'aluable asset, who 
would hate any invader, and most of all tlje arch-enemy of 
Islam in Central Asia ' And in this aspect of the question 
no one, who like myself has been for years a regular student 
of the Persian and Hindustani newspapers, and of the views 
of Mohammedans in different parts of Asia, c.in help re- 
gretting that circumstances have made it <lifficult for us to 
avoid offending our Mohammedan friends and fellow - 
subjects. Neither to .Shia nor Sunni do we seem alto- 
gether w'arm and dependable friend.*-’. Much of this is 
unfortunately unavoidable,* but when the Cape, .Somaliland, 
Greece, Egjpt, and X’encijuela give a moment’s respite, a 
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section of our powerful press begins again the anti-Turkish 
agitation, supported by tales of atrocities, which are not 
conspicuoul^ly impartial. Not that way, at any rate, lie 
concessions for important trunk-lines, and a desire for the 
extension and consolidation of British interests on the part 
of other Powers. 

Among those who do not consider a Russian invasion 
from the North-West altogether impracticable are Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Wilkinson, who none the less 
describe some of the passes as not affording room for two 
horsemen to ride abreast, or sustenance except for small 
parties, and allow that from the present Russian frontier an 
invasion by Herat <md Kandahar, or by Cabul, is impos- 
sible. 'I'he Duke of Wellington thought that “troops would 
force their \va) through this wild country only to find the 
commencement of their difficulties,” and in recent days 
Ficld-M irshals Sir N. Chamberlain and Sir D. Stewart, 
and General Sir J. Adye, have held the same opinion. 
The case, of course, would be different if Northern Afghani- 
stan fell to Russia in a partition, such as is sometimes re- 
commended by the same school, which would also bring 
about the far more fatal division of the shores of the 
Persian Gulf with the great Northern Power. But Sir 
Charles Dilke and his collaborateur summed up the Frontier 
Question in 1892 by saying, “ Whatever measures we take, 
and whatever policy may be adopted, the fundamental con- 
dition of the defence of India will continue to be the readi- 
ness of England to send ample reinforcements when they 
are needed. In other words, the peace of India depends 
upon Great Britain having an efficient," not a large, 
“army at home and retaining the command of the sea.” 
The history of the last ten years surely emphasizes the 
truth of this dictum, and particularly of the last words, 
now that the greatest naval Power after our own is closely 
associated with the great land Power, whose Oriental 
aspirations cause us such anxiety ; and now that her Persian 
plan of campaign includes the eventual possession of a port 
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on the Persian Gulf, which would turn the dank of our 
North-West Frontier, with its costly and extended system 
of garrisons, fortifications, and road and railway communi- 
. cations. 

Since Persia and the "warm Persian sea-board" are at pre- 
sent, far more than the Afghan Frontier, the point to which 
Russian activities are directed, and for the reason that Russia's 
arrival in Southern Persia would immediately transfer to 
that quarter all our anxieties for the safety of India, some 
reference is necessary to the recent progress of our Northern 
neighbours in the dominions of the Shah, since Lord Curzon 
in his standard \\ork described the country and the Persian 
Question. Subsequent!) to that date Russia has made the 
Siberian Railway, has obtained practical possession of Man- 
churia, a port on the Pacific, a great if not preponderating 
influence in Northern China, has largely developed and 
linked up her Southern and Trans-Caucasian, and has 
commenced to join her Siberian and Transcaspian Railway 
systems, has enormously increased her commercial activities 
on the Caspian and the Black Seas, has constructed a 
carriage road from Resht, the Caspian port, to Teheran, the 
capital, from Askabad on the Transcaspian Railway to 
Meshed, the capital of Khorassan, is constructing other roads 
from Erivan to Tabriz, and from Ka/vin to Hamadan, a 
route on which I* reported in 1885, has acquired almost a 
monopoly of the trade of Northern Persia, has organized a 
whole brigade of Persian Cossacks, to which the present 
spendthrift monarch is said to have been indebted for his 
undisputed succession, has stimulated the import of Russian 
goods into Persia by the elaboration of a system of bounties 
of from 1 5 to 20 per cent, ad valorem, and by the concession 
of special railway rates, has established in Teheran the 
Banque d'Escompte de Perse, which the Tinus has lately 
described as practically a branch of the Russian Ministry of 
Finance, and by repeated loans upon the security of «the 
Customs has been placed' in a position to insist upon th<f ' 

•1 * ' 

f ** Notes of a Jootn^ froQi Kazveen to Hamadan,” by J. D. Ren, 
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revision of the tariff in the interests of Russian trade, which 
has just been announced, whereby the duty on Indian tea 
has been increased by 95 and on cotton goods by lo per 
cent. Lord Cranborne’s answer as regards the former 
duty, to the effect that it will not prove prohibitive, because 
most of the Indian tea consumed in Persia is imported 
through Russia, needs explanation, unless different rates of 
duty are prescribed for Indian tea entering Persia, through 
Russia. At any rate, it is clear that the Russians intend to 
ruin the trade which has been developing overland from 
Quetta via Nushki,and Robat, to Seistan and Eastern Persia. 

Russia has lent to the Shah’s Government ;^3, 500,000, 
or perhaps ;^5, 500,000, or nearly four years’ revenue, on the 
security of the Customs (other than those of the Gulf), has 
acquired the right to coin Persian currency, and has paid off 
all British claims on the Persian Treasury, binding Persia 
to borrow nothing from any other Foreign Power till 1912. 
By these means the Russian Finance Minister has found in 
Northern Persia an almost exclusive market for the pro- 
tected products of Russian industry, while the Foreign 
Office has extended its influence over the moribund Persian 
monarchy, the independence of which she and England 
have alike engaged to respect. The money borrowed has not 
been spent in the improvement of the material condition of 
the people, and popular discontent is evidenced by a recru- 
descence of Babism, a movement regarded as hostile to the 
established thrcwje and religion, though really, as Professor 
Browne points out, part of “ a certain circle of religious and 
philosophical ideas endemic in Persia, and liable at any 
moment, under a suitable stimulus, to become epidemic.” 

The result of these measures is seen in the figures (also 
from the Times), showing that, while Lord Curzon in 1889 
estimated the value of British and Indian trade with Persia 
at ;^3,ooo,ooo, against a Russo-Persian trade of ;^2,ooo,ooo, 
the present (no doubt fairly accurate) returns, compiled by 
Belgian Staff, which now collects Persian Customs for 
the Russians, shows that the Rdssians figure at ;^4, 500,000, 
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against ;^2, 000,000 for the British, an increase of 125 
against a decrease of 33 per cent. Further, a falling- 
off of 40 per cent, is calculated by the Economist in the 
returns of the imports of cotton goods in 1902 into Persia, 
and the Belgian Customs management at Mohammera indi- 
cates an intention of obstructing the development of the 
Karun River route, and the use of Lynch Road to Ispahan, 
while it is evident that the Bakhtiari hills, and their chiefs 
have of late been the subjects of Russian interest. 

Space does not permit me on this occasion to trace the 
history of English supremacy in the Persian Gulf, by which 
other nations have been as free to profit as we ourselves, 
who, after the expenditure of much blood and treasure, 
have confirmed to Persia and in a measure to Turkey con- 
tiguous possessions, over which their control was hardly more 
than nominal, while putting dowm piracy and maintaining 
peace among the tribes on both the shores of the (julf. 

In 1894 a French Consul was appointed to Muscat, 
wherein is no French trade and no French subject, in 
order to co-operate with Russia in extending her inlluence 
in the Gulf ; but the subsequent attempt to gain a coaling 
station or naval base was defeated by the action of Lord 
Curzon’s Government. French, (ierman, and Russi.in Consuls 
have also been appointed in other Ciult ports, and Russian 
merchantmen have been heavily subsidized in the hitherto 
not very successful endeavour to develop a trad<*. Ru.ssia 
has taken an engagement from Persia not^io allow the con- 
struction of any railways to be commenced till 1905 unless 
she herself begins, as she no doubt will when ready, or if 
Germany acquires a port in the Gulf in view of the ap- 
proaching fconstruction of the Anatolian Raihvay to Baghdad 
and Koweit. The history of the recent efforts of the Sultan 
to assert or reassert his authority over the latter place, 
which we successfully resisted, throws a flood ‘of light upon 
the political conditions of the shores of the Gulf. The Sultan 
does not resign his shadowy sovereignty ; we maintain 
our actual supremacy ; the Sheikh continues to be situated 
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between the devil and the deep sea ; Germany may precipitate 
another difficulty at any moment ; and Russia, in that case, 
must assert her claims to an equivalent position in the Gulf. 
Yet there was a time not long distant when we were un- 
challenged in the Gulf and in a position to do almost as we 
pleased in Turkish Arabia, wherein our trade, now borne 
by Messrs. Lynch’s steamers on the Tigris, will in the 
future have to compete with the land-borne trade of the 
German railway. It will also have to face all the obstacles 
placed by the Turkish Administration upon navigation, and 
the access to the Kermanshah-Hamadan- Teheran trade- 
route, with \Nhich is worthy to be classed the attitude of 
the Persian Government in respect of the navigation of the 
Karun, of the trade of which 95 per cent, is British. No 
doubt it is this unwelcome preponderance in our favour 
which accounts for the obstruction placed in our way by 
the new Belgian administration of the Persian Customs. 

The future of the Persian Gulf is irrevocably bound up 
with the fortunes of India, and it is hardly necessary now, 
when this subject has so recently received the attention of 
Captain Mahan and other eminent writers, to enlarge upon 
the many and obvious proofs of a position, which is only 
disputed by one or two Russophiles, whose eyes nothing 
can open, if a mere recital of the facts before mentioned 
does not point to the absolute necessity of allowing no 
encroachment in this quarter, even at the cost of a rupture 
with a great Power. Such a calamity as this is, indeed, 
more likely to be precipitated than avoided by concessions 
in regard to a matter vital to our Empire. We know now, 
after the event, that we had better not have given away at 
Panjdeh, and that Russia was not ready for the fray. The 
Russians are already linking up the Transcaspian Railway 
system with the Siberian Railway on the north and with 
Meshed on the south, and from the whole trend of their 
policy it is as clear as daylight that from Meshed through 
Seistan towards the Gulf will be the next, if not an 
early, move. ^ Such a line would just avoid the border 
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of British Beli!)chistan, and unless it is understood that 
the acquisition of a port on the Gulf would be equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war, it is hard to see how we 
can prevent its construction. Our present policy counts 
upon the North-West Frontier as sufficiently protected, 
and upon a friendly and independent Persia on the western 
border ; but Russia, with a railway to, and a port upon, the 
Gulf, would turn the iUnk of this position, and leave India 
unprotected, and indeed the weaker, for the unnatural 
extension of her limits into Beluchistan, and for the addi- 
tions to the Afghan kingdom, which the Amir only holds 
by our help. For these, in the case supposed, together w ith 
the Belooch border, we could not without vast expendi- 
ture fortify and hold against Russi.i Whence would the 
funds be drawn? It would be hard, indeed, to get muci 
more out of India, and would the British taxpayer stand 
another shock such as th.it occasioni d by the South African 
War, the full effects of which are not vet felt in Britain^ 
Russia, warned off Afghanistan, makes Persia her [irotected 
pensioner, and it is hardlj. too much to say that this .inci' nt 
kingdom now stands in much the same relation to her, as 
Afghanistan does to the Indian Emi)ire. 

With the sole exception of the shores of thi* Gulf, there 
is no position in Persia in which the intrusion ot Russia 
would so much embarrass us as in .Seistan, <ind the country 
lying between Khorassan and the Arabian .Sea. Yet 
nowhere is she more actively engaged. , Since 1895 
Customs tariff has practically prohibited the importation of 
British and Indian trade into her Transc.ispian Provinces 
through Khorassan, immediately south of which Seistan is 
situated. The latter district lies half-wa} between the point 
where Persia, Afghanistan, and Russia meet at Zulfikar, and 
the point where British Beluchistan and Persia meet upon 
the shores of the Gulf. It commands the all-important road 
from Herat to Kandahar, and it was in part as a counter 
lapgire against the prohibitive Transcaspian tariff that the 
trade-route was opened from Quetta along the Belooch side 
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of the Afghan boundary to Seistan, the value of the trade 
of which has risen in five years from about f 5,000 to 
^150,000, but is likely now, to the detriment of commerce in 
general, and the tea trade in particular, to decline to its 
original dimensions, if the new Russo-Persian tariff is, in 
spite of our diplomatic representations, maintained. If, as 
stated, the excellent prospects of this route as a trade artery 
inspired the decision to make a railway from Quetta to 
Nushki, it will, indeed, be doubtful whether, unde'r present 
circumstances, the decision should be maintained though con- 
struction has already been commenced. The abandonment 
of this plan would, however, be agreeable to the Russian 
Government and the Russian press, which comments upon 
the aggressive character of this very mild measure, though 
the Russians keep a quarantine cordon of Cossacks on 
Persian territory to impede the development of British and 
Indian trade under th(' pretext of safeguarding KhoraSi>an 
and Transcaspia from plague, the period of incubation of 
which is shorter than the minimum time required for the* 
journey from our frontier to Turbat-i-Haideri, where the 
quarantine station is situated 

The following conclusions appear to be such as may be 
justly formed upon the facts to w'hich such reference has 
been made above as time* has allowed 

Firstly, that Russia altogether dominates Northern Persia, 
and geographically North-Western Afghanistan, and has 
been steadily advancing, w'hile we have been marking time 
in some, and retrograding in other, quarters. She is also 
furnished with trained agents well acquainted with the 
countries, peoples, and languages with which they have to 
deal, while we, as Professor Vambery and others have 
remarked, “ feel grievously the want of men who combine 
a thorough knowledge of the literatures, languages, and 
history of Asia, with a careful practical knowledge of each 
people in particular, and an acquaintance with the political 
questions of the day.” India, which should be a school for 
the supply of such men, is hlirdly more successful in this 
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behalf than our home educational systems. Indeed, pro- 
ficiency in Oriental studies and lanouages is not con- 
spicuously encouraged in our Eastern Empire 

Secondl) that Russia’s methods besides being such as 
pioceed from a fixtd, unalterable, and continuous purpose, 
are far more successful not only for these reasons but 
because she pa)s equal atu ntion to commercial and political 
expansion if indeed it is possilile in such legions to pursue 
the one, without subscumg the other, end 

rhiidl), that It does not follow frtmi the aljo\c con 
elusions that out Go\einments and Ministers ha\( in the 
past necessarily bet n in 1 lult Indetd it is piob.iblt that 
to others than oursehes our diplomac\ S( t ms to ha\( bet n 
most subtle and succcsslul loi wt ha\t ici|uin d and ht Id 
all the stations mcesMiN to a s< i powtr th it is to si\ 
all the best positions in the world exet pt M uligascai vMth 
Its potentiall) \ei) \ aluablt port ot Dit^o Suait with tht 
corresponding spheres of inlliu net ml iiul, w ithout iiuuiiiug 
the expense ot girrisoning Kirgt tricisof counti) and it wc 
ha\e chosen to pi) as much for ourarm\ at homt is otheis 
pay fora\astl) larger and more tfitctixt mstiument, that 
is a matter of domestic politics tor t xcei)t Indii, no otlu'r 
possession helps the Mother Country, m s{ui< ot the natural 
ties of which we ha\< heard so much, ind the lately dis 
co\ered and highly extolled aspirations towards Imperial 
Federation The cost ot the army is the concern of the 
War Office, and here, at any rate, the I ai”' ign Office has 
not been m fault 

Fourthly, that it is hopeless to expect that such measuit s 
as have sufficed in the past will pro\f c (jual to future 
needs, while the European populations seeking an outlet 
increase m numbers, na\al StaU s wax strong and prosper, 
and alliances directed against our command of the sea are 
made, with the result that our maritime supremacy is 
seriously impaired 

Fifthly, that Persia rather than Afghanistan is the 
danger-point at present, that measures taken now to show 
clearly that the Southern and Eastern provinces are within 
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our exclusive sphere of political influence are absolutely 
necessary, and that in order to bring this about communi- 
cations from the Gulf to the cities of Arabistan, Pars, 
Kirman, and Seistan must be improved, that our commerce 
ina) not be killed, while the new Persian tariff should be 
the subject of a spirited protest, or of reprisals of the like 
nature, Great Britain having in her tariff an instrument of 
offence, though peaceful, only less potent than her fleet. 

Si' thly, that the vigorous assertion of our political 
pn dominance in Southern and South-Western and South- 
Eastern Persia, the loss of w'hich may easily lead to an 
evuUual conflict with two of the greatest European Powers 
b) sea and land, should be recognised as a proper subject 
for the ( spenditiirc of Imperial funds, the loss or retention 
of Jndi.i being a matter concerning our P-mpire, quite as 
mueh as the Indians, d he grant of a million such as is 
lightl) passed for other purposes would work wonders, 
and would persuade the Persians we had not abdi 
cated our position, w'hich by ceitain outward and \isibiu 
signs would appear to be the case Nor could it be 
objected that such a grant was made to the financially in- 
depi nclent Indi.i, whose borders, it must be presumed, 
cannot be pushed so far wc*st as to include Persia. It 
would be far cheaper to give to this interest a portion of 
the millions lavished almost without question in South 
Africa, or on militar) schemes, in which even those w'ho 
are lesponsible^ibr them seem hardly to believe, than to 
i ssay to stop Russia, when she is ready, as she is not as 
>et, to occupy positions fatal to uur financial peace in, and 
perhaps to our retention of, India. Already the military 
charges are very heavy, and until Lord Cur/on formulated 
his tribal militia scheme, at the least, it may be said, there 
has been no attempt to reduce them. As one of their own 
poets has said in Persian ; 

* " Without strength m the root, what strong growth can be ; 

The pealant the root is, the lord is the tree.” 
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It is with the greatest satisfaction that all friends of India 
see the burdens of the poor lightened in the new Budget, 
but further remissions may yet be expected if the seasons 
prove propitious. On the other hand, the condition of the 
Russian peasantry is such that it may well happen that 
Russia will in the future be unable to pursue her presc nt 
foreign policy, and the Czar’s manifesto is a significant 
sign of the times. In order to build new, which swallow 
up the profits of the older, railways the people are over- 
taxed. Agriculture, the great Russian, as it is the gn at 
Indian, interest, has been sacrificed to artificial bounties, 
state monojxihes. and high protective duties, whereby new 
industries ha\e been lorced, which are perishing for w, nit 
of a home market. There has been something \er) like a 
geneial industrial lollajise, ,ind the shipping trad* in .South 
Russia is said to lx in a \ery b.id wa\ in consccjuence of 
ovcrprotection of railwa\s. .Scanitv exists in one jiroMnce 
or another almost as often as m our Indian Kmpiie As 
.Sir T. Holdich sa)s, Ru'isia is tar tioni leaely to proci ed 
with her Persian Gulf jirogr.imme. .ind a railw.ij across 
Pf'rsia is still a long w<i\ otf. None the h ss, a sti'el thn ad 
as far as .Seistan would greath add to our embarrassments, 
and the Askalsad- Meshed line could apparentl), without 
any great difficult), and without piohibitue- < \pense, be 
extended so tar. 

Seventhl), that our position m the Cast Indies including 
the Gulf, requires strengthc'iiing in ships, and b) the pro- 
vision of a repairing )ard tor the na\) at some point on 
the Indian coast, }jreterably Madras, thi* future centre of 
trade with the East and South, Biirmah, the Straits, Java, 
China, Japan and Australasia "J'he importance of this edty 
and seaport has much inci eased now that the East Coast 
Railwa) has been completed, exte nsions are contemplated 
of all the local lines, and new routes to the north through 
the Central Provinces, and, above all, the Anatolian- 
« Baghdad connection is sanctioned, the natural continuation 

which will be from Bombay to Madras, and onwards to 
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the South and the Far East. Admiral Sir Edmund Fre- 
mantle and other writers have shown how erroneous is 
the usually received, Macaulay-made account of the con- 
quest of India, how that was achieved not by isolated 
engagements on land, but by continued superiority by sea, 
the manner also in which alone it can in the future be main- 
tained, now that the second sea Power is allied with the only 
Power with which we march by land. 

Eighthly, since the defence of the coast, and of the land 
frontiers also depends on the navy, which must be strong 
enough to keep open communications and supply reinforce- 
ments, India is far more interested in the naval than in the 
army budget, which none the less makes perpetuall) increas- 
ing demands on her resources. It would not only be interest- 
ing but politic for the (Government of India to make public, 
in some popular form, the savings < ffected up to date and 
e.xpected, from the measures taken by Lord Curzon on the 
frontier. The extreme and not unnatural unpopularity 
among the Indians of ,>11 expenditure in this quarter will be 
greatly increased as it becomes more and more apparent 
that the forward school have perhaps been in error all 
through, and that the march of events, like the march of 
an invader, will probably leave the fortifications they have 
effected at such an exjienditure of blood and treasure out- 
side the real line of defence. There are, at least, two 
savings which might be effected in the administration — 
certainly in some provinces — by the more extended 
employment of Indians as judges and in other civil 
capacities, and by cutting down the annual building 
budget, which it is unnecessarily assumed should bear a 
certain proportion to other heads of expenditure. How, 
again, can large expenditure on local defences on the Indian 
coast be preferred — assuming, as they do, that Britain has 
lost command of the sea — to ships which can make it certain 
that she will never lose that command ? The present 
Indian army cannot safely be reduced, but savings are 
needed for the provision of proper docks and for the 
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strengtheninjf of our floating defences, as well as for re- 
missions of onerous taxation. 

Ninthly, the measures inaugurated by Lord Curzon on 
the frontier should be vigorously prosecuted for their 
financial, military, and political merits, and if he himself 
can be longer retained to carry his policy to completer 
fruition, so much the better for the public interests. Five 
years is but a short time in which to finish such a work. 
The forward party will not succumb without a struggle, 
and the transfer of the reins to other hands will be their 
occasion. The tribal levies have already shown at Bhaluh 
Khel. at Lundi Kotal, and elsewhere the stuff of which they 
are made, and it may be fairly said that no une\pect<‘d 
difficulties have up till the present time l)e<‘n experienced 
in res[)ect of this nov(‘l, benefici.d, and significant experi- 
ment. None so strenuously deny that theirs is a *' forward 
policy” as those who none the less move forward. anne-\, 
civilize, assimilate, incorpor.Ue, pe.ieefully [)enetr,ite or more 
or less “painlessly identif) ” new territories with the Briti.sh 
Indian Em[)ire. 1>) their fruits, how'eter, .md b\ the bill 
shall all men know them. It is the) who have sent 
surveyors to delimit .sjffieres of influence in * vast sky 
neighbouring mountains of milk snow," while Russia has 
more easily moved along the plains of “ thi* brorid and 
yellow Oxus.” 

Lastly, short shrift should be given to those who suggest 
concessions to Russia in the Gulf, though, even with recent 
experiences in China before them, there are not wanting 
some who would apparently concede what we should fight 
to a finish to prevent. Nothing will serve us like a convic- 
tion on ail sides that the line must be drawn .somewhere, 
and nothing would relieve the financial and political pressure 
on the Indian frontiers and elsew'here more than a very clear 
intimation by our deeds, not by our words, that we draw 
the line at the absorption of the rest of Persia. 
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THE CORONATION DELHI DURIUR AND 
ITS POLITICAL IMPORTANC I 

A "SiKiAi Indian CokkrsiONDi m ” 

I HI Ri IS perhaps no nation so ch liberately neglectful of 
ceremony as the English Slow to abandon those moder- 
ate and by no means striking ceremonies which form part 
of Its older institutions, it vieu> the creation of new ones 
with something like suspicion, or (\en disdain It is, 
pf rhaps on this account difficult for E nglishmen at large 
to estimate at its real value i ceremon) such as the Delhi 
Durbar It was an event which foi a time not only 
attracted the undivided attention of India hut also engaged 
in some measure the notiee of a great part of the civili/ed 
world Yet it is not in its pageantr) or its unique oppor 
tunities of great sjiectaeular effect that its real significance 
lies It has had its own meaning foi the P2mpiie at large 
and foi the Indian Princes anel people \s to the first the 
facts are so obvious that it is unnecessary to dwell on them 
at any length heie Eor the last ten yeais the strongest 
factor in English politics h.is been the recognition bv the 
English people of the necessit) for a policy embracing the 
Empire as a whole 1 he Coron ition ceremon) in London 
last August hid its leal significance in the unity of the 
Colonial Empiit. I he Delhi Durbai was a necessary 
corollary, exhibiting in the clc an st terms India’s position in 
the Empire and her claims on I ngland It is India, and 
not Canada or Australia which has forced I ngland to 
become an Empire It was the struggle for India which 
quickened the piide and strengthened the arm of England 
when, after the American colonu's h id shaken off their 
allegiance, she was threatened with the narrowed hori/on 
of the Spanish or the Dutch And of late years India has 
begun to prove that she is no mere dead-weight to the 
Empire. Her contributions to South Africa and China 
prove the efficiency of her army. Her growing commeice 
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testifies to the abundance of her resources. She has begun 
to take her own place in the politics of the world, and the 
assembly at Delhi of the rulers and delegates of her 230 
millions of people has proved to the world that we have 
here no disjointed collection of half-barbaric States, but an 
Empire in itself, with its own personality and its own 
memories, its own potentialities for the future. 

For the Indian people themselves it has had a somewhat 
dift'erent, but no less strongly marked, significance, A 
ceremony of this nature is, in the first place, essentially a 
matter which their character leads them to view from 
another standpoint than our own. There is on their part 
none of that inherent distrust pageantry which marks 
the English mind. It is, indeed, one of the minor ironies 
of our position in India that we should rule over a race 
which loves to surround with ceremony the commonest 
events of daily life. Of real show or organized spectacle 
there is, no doubt, but little in the India of to-day. Here 
and there one may see splendid raiment, a great palace, a 
mass of jewels — scattered traces of the fabled splendour 
which has rendered the East gorgeous in poetry and in 
fiction. But for the mass of the people the dominant note 
is far from being one of splendour. They arc brought too 
closely face to face with the bare problem of subsistence. 
Yet to these people ceremony of every sort has a unique 
significance and charm. Religious and social ceremonies 
form for many of them the one outlet for. their sense of 
imagination and of colour. To this .sense of ceremony, of 
the nice observance of forms, the British rule ministers but 
little. It is carried on with what, to the Eastern mind, must 
often .seem an almost indecent disregard of show and cir- 
cumstance. Quite apart from any other consideration, 
therefore, the Durbar must have come to a great number 
of the Indian people as a welcome break in the even and 
somewhat monotonous course of our administration. The ‘■ 
.very smoothness of our administrative machinery carries 
Vith it something of danger. The traditional Government 
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of the East is an autocracy ; and the personality of the law- 
giver has always been of more importance than the law. On 
the other hand, our policy (whether rightly or wrongly) 
tends inevitably to substitute sy.stem and uniform law for 
personal rule. It is the function of a great ceremony like 
the Durbar to show that a strong and united administration 
has an identity of its own, not less entitled to a loyal allegi- 
ance than is the person of an autocratic Sovereign. 

It is on this feature of the Durbar as a rallying-point in 
the course of our administration that we would lay most 
stress. It affords an opportunity alike to the ruling Princes 
and to the representatives of the people to recognise the 
changes and to mark the progress which have taken place in 
India since the Durbar held in Delhi a cpiarter of a century 
ago. The period has, in the first place, been marked by a 
significant change in the spirit which actuates the relations 
of the independent Princes with the Sovereign power. 
Nearly one-third of India is still under their control; they 
order the lives and represent the loyalty of sixty millions of 
the Indian people. In the last twenty -five years the shadow 
of mistrust created by Lord Dalhousie's annexation policy 
has passed away. The Princes have been shown that the 
opening of communications, and the e.xtension of education 
in their dominions, does not mean an invasion of their 
liberties, but rather a guarantee of their stability. Their 
troops have been freely utilized in our frontier campaigns. 
An honourable 4)psition in military employ has been secured 
to members of their families by the creation of the Imperial 
Cadet Corps. In a speech dated some two years back, the 
Viceroy struck the keynote of the new policy when he 
claimed the Indian Princes as his colleagues and partners in 
the work of administering the Indian Empire. Nor has 
any attempt been made to gain this end by Anglicizing the 
chiefs or altering their institutions. One of the most 
popular figures at the Durbar was that of the venerable 
chief of Nabha, a man entirely of the old model, but 
marked by a strength of character which has characterized 
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only the best of Indian Princes. We are not afraid of 
putting too great a strain on the significance of details when 
we point to the difference of the position occupied by the 
Indian Princes at the Durbar ceremony of 1877 and at that 
of 1903. In 1877 they sat surrounded by their own I 
retinue, each under his own llag ; and after the reading of 
the Proclamation one or two rose spontaneously in their 
places to express their congratul.itions to the Sovereign. 
In ]Q03 they sat with the high offici.ils and darbari> of the 
provinces to which they are attached, anil afterwards 
advanced to the dais in regular order to testify open!) to 
the \’iceroy their sense of loyalty to the supreme power. 
In 1877 they were escorted to Didhi by bands of their 
irregular troops, armed and .iccoutred for the most [lart in 
a fashion that had changed little since the wars ol the 
Mahrattas or the .Sikhs. Since that date these bands haM 
given way to battalions of Im[}en,il .S'Tviie troops, main- 
tained by the States themseK es. but organi/i d and led by 
officers from the Indian Staff Corjis. These shared, as an 
integral part of the Indnin Army, in the review which 
followed the Durbar. 

lo the representatixes of the British districts tin Durbar 
has also afforded an opportunit) of testing the progn ■-s 
made in the last fivi-and twentx tears. In some respects 
the period has been a critical one in thi- history o( our rule. 
The growth of communications and the spread of (diuation 
have extended the perceptions and quickened tho ambitions 
of the Indiin people. Ihf' iritics of our .idministration 
have immensely inen ased , but the result h.is not, we 
believe, been to weaken the confidence of India in our rule. 
The Indian people have in the last dec.ide been tested by 
two j)eriods of famine, by a protracted war on our own 
frontier, by the shocks to our arms in Africa, and by six 
continuous years of pestilence. They have stood the test 
without showing any sign of unrest. The contest of Turkey 
with Greece, the annihilation of the Mahdi in the Sudan, 
have awakened the religious .sympathies, but have not un- 
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settled the minds, of the Muhammadans in India. On the 
other hand, tlie advance in education and intelligence has 
inevitably united the Indian people in a sen.se unknown 
befon*. Rightly used, this growing sense of unity is a 
source of strength, and not of w«‘akncss, to our rule ; nor 
was it possible to jjrovide .1 more striking object-lesson 
than the Durbar ol our (l(‘t(*rmination to foster and to 
utilize this ieeling. 

The whole w/u tn siliu of the Durbar ceremonies was 
one which th< sjKCtator will not (‘asily lori^et Six months 
of constant jireparation had ctrch d Delhi with a mass of 
scatttred lamjis which stretch* d Irum the (iart;aon road on 
the south to the \illag' ol Jladli Sc rai on the north. Near 
the iicIl>'c‘ was pitched the* central camp, c)ccu]ued b) the 
Vice rc(\ .uul tht h( ads c)l the loc.il {lOverniiT nti. Further 
oil wiK the cain[)s ol the proMiicial officials and c/a/vcf; 7 i, 
intcriniiiL;lcd with thc<se ol tht ruling 1 ’rincc‘s. (.)ver ninety 
independent thiclswcrc present, each with his own camp 
and body ol n tune is, while the* militar) camps of the 
liiitisli and Indian strviees were ocrnjned b) an army 
of 3g,ooc) troctps. 'I'he roads, t ontinuall) crowded with 
vehicles ol ever) dc-scription, aflonled a perpetual raree- 
-hejw ol the most o[)[)C)site tjpes of dress, of lace, and 
lit meanour. Fath.ins .ind Nepah'se, Panjabis and .Shans, 
Huropt ans in motor cars and nati\es on elephants re- 
sfilcndtmt w'ith howel.ihs and trappings — East and West, 
the new and the s»ld w'ere mingled in interminable change 
ol sound and colour. 'I'he ceremonic's attendant on the 
Durbar lasted from December _>c; 10 January 10. On the 
’Qth the Vicero), accompanied by the Duke of Connaught, 
made a st.ite entry into Delhi. The scene was not an un- 
fitting prelude to the pageants which followed. Hy a most 
happy choice, it had been decided that the chief actors in 
the* i^rocession— the Viceroy and the ruling I’rinces — should 
be mounted on elephants. Their route lay from the station 
round the great Jama Masjid and through the long line of 
the Chandni Chauk, one of the noblest of Indian bazaars. 
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From early dawn the streets, packed from roadway to 
house-tops with men in holiday attire, presented a mass of 
colour which only an Indian crow'd can show. Shortl) 
before mid day the procession started on its way throujjh 
the cit\. I'he great iorms and stately pace of the elephants, 
the brilliant trap[)ings and !;litt(*ring metal of the howdahs, 
the turbans and jewels of the Princes, gave the pageant an 
P^istern character to which none of the subseijuent (cre 
monies altogc'ther attained ’Flu elephants ol the ruling 
Princes were lollowidb) c.irriages containing the pro\iiKial 
Governors and high oliicials Then iolloucd a motIe\ 
ca\alcadt of llaluch and Pathan (huts .irnu d and accoutred 
in their national dress, and fmalh a gieal mass o( < lephants 
belonging to Princes and nobh s who did not lide ii. tin 
procession It was not a great militar\ displa) , but it h It 
all extraordinari impression ol state h spiendi ui and I iste rii 
colour, not unworthi the streets ol a i ii\ stood with 
memories of the gre.it chnasiie s ' 1 the pest. 

On the tollowing ela\ the \u(ro\ optned the \rls 
h.xhibition. Fhc obpet ol this lolieition was to e\hibii 
to the Indian Piinecs and others the best that Indi.m 
handuralts had prodund in the pist ,iiul could still jeroduei 
in the present without the .ud ol leire ign mode Is or mllueiu (• 
Some ol the articles in the e\l ibitieeii bad eome on loan 
from South Kensingtem and the colleciietns ejl Inclnui 
Princes, but the greater part bad Ix-e n brought togeihe i 
from the Indian centies ol incliistrj In .e speeial agemtj 
appointed for that purpose In a sense the relore, the* 
collection was iinicjue. It consisted entire 1) of article's 
selectf'd for a delmite purpose, and it re-presemted in ever) 
case purel) Indian art at its best. The- \'iceroy’s ope-ning 
speech contained a strong appeal to the- Indian Prince-s to 
show re-verence to their own past, and support Indi.in 
handicrafts to the* exclusion of Europe.m In view of the 
great crowds which throughout the- l)urb<ir period Hocked 
to the exhibition, and the large purchase's made by ruling 
chiefs, it ma) be hoped that the* exhibition will have 
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some permanent effect on the encouragement of Indian 
arts. 

The central ceremony of the Durbar took place at mid- 
day on January 1. The spot selected was in the centre of 
the plain lying between the Alipur road and the Jamna, 
and was the same as that at which the Durbar of 1877 had 
been held. Here had been erected a roofed amphitheatre, 
horseshoe in shajK*. and caj)abl(' of accommodating some 
10.000 spectators. The lowest tier was reserved for 
ruling chiefs and high officials ; above' them were the seats 
ol the provincial c/arbarjs. the Euro[jean spectators, and 
the chief followers of the ruling chiefs. In the central arena 
was a massed band ol over 1,000 ])erformers ; and looking 
out beyond the mouth of the horst'shfK*. one could discern 
th(‘ apparently endless ranks of .in army of 34,000 men 
dr.iwn u]) on the plain without, hrom the early morning 
the roads were crowded with lines of vehicles converging 
on th(‘ amphitheatre. Row after row, tier after tier, so the 
great white building began to fill ; one realized how essen- 
tially dilfereiit this assemblage was to thosi* which mark the 
p.igc'ants of I'iurope. In and about the amphitheatre there 
were no shouting crowds, no packed masses of common 
men. In the bright .air of the Indian winter every detail 
.stood out cl( ar and sharp — the jewels of the Princes, the 
rich robes of the native darbari.\ the uniforms of the 
British officials. It was a great m.issof colour, Eastern in its 

variety and magnificence. Western in its air of orderliness and 

• • 

restraint. 'I'he Durbar itself began with the arrival of the 
Viceroy, but this w.as preceded by an incident which seemed 
to many the most impressive in the whole ceremony. 
Headed by a band playing a triumphant march, there 
entered the arena a body of some 600 veterans, British and 
Indian, survivors of the siege of Delhi and the relief of 
Lucknow. In irregular formation, all of them stricken in 
years, and many of them of infirm and feeble gait, they 
moved slowly round the arena to their seats. As they 
entered the whole assembly rose to its feet, at first in silent 
homage, aftd then — as the full significance of the scene 
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became clear — broke into cheer after cheer of uncontrolled 
applause. They were the cheers of sympathy and respect, 
and not of triumph. \ye have heard doubts cast on the 
wisdom of introducing the veterans to such an assemblage, 
so near the spot where they had fought and conquered. 
But the cause of the mutineers is done with and forgotten. 
It was the effort of a faction only. Over the greater part 
of India it is known now only as the “ Bengal Mutiny,” 
and it was never the cause of a united India in the sense 
that there is a united India to-day. 

After a few minutes' interval the Duke of Connaught, 
with a full escort, drove into the arena. 1 1 is long residence 
in India has made him a well-known figure there, ;ind th(' 
applause which greeted his arrival was a tribute not only to 
his position as a representative of ih<‘ Roy.d l''amily. but to 
his own personal popularity in India. The \ iceroy arrived 
immediately afterwards with his own escort, and with the 
Imperial Cadet Corps as his personal bodjguard. Mounted 
on black chargers, with white uniforms and turb.ins of light 
blue, the Cadet Corjis formed a spot of brilliant colour even 
in that assembly. In the ceremony that followed the arrival 
of the Viceroy, the tone throughout was one ol simple and 
dignified solemnity. The bandis in the aren.i, with .i loud 
fanfare, summoned the Herald to appear. An .inswer from 
the silver trumpets followed, and the Herald, a m.ussive and 
gorgeous figure in his medieval garb, rode with his 
trumpeters into the arena. Halting before the. X'iceroy, he 
sounded another flourish, and then, turning to the assembly, 
read aloud the Proclamation announcing the Coron.ition of 
the King-Emperor, Another flourish from the silver 
trumpets, and then the Royal Standard was hoisted, the 
massed bands pealed forth the National Anthem, and from 
outside was heard the first of the cannon firing the Royal 
Salute of loi guns. Twice during the long salute, and again 
at the end, the sound of the feu tic joic rippled down the 
long lines of troops on the plaii\ while far off in the distance 
their bands one by one took up the National Anthem. As 
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the salute came to an end there was another flourish of 
trumpets, and the Viceroy rose to address the Durbar. 
With a dignity of language well fitted to the occasion, he 
made the significance of the assemblage admirably clear. 
There were gathered before him the rulers and the deputies 
of 230,000,000 souls, all animated by one feeling and subject 
to one Throne. “ Their loyalty,” he added, in a phrase that 
deserves to be preserved, “ is not the expression of an 
emotion, but the record of an experience and a declaration 
of belief.” He read a message from the King-Emperor, 
reaffirming the policy of equitable administration which had 
characterized British rule in the past, and declaring his 
desire that the Prince of Wales should shortly visit the 
country, Th(* \^iceroy then proceeded to announce the 
remission fr)r three years of all interest on the loans made to 
Native States by the Imperial Ciovernment. and concluded 
his speech with an emphatic as.sertion of the position held 
by the paramount power in India. "There is no Indian 
problem, be it of population or education or labour or 
subsistence, which it is not in the pcjwer of statesmanship 
to solve. 'I'he solution of many is even now proceeding 
before our eyes. The India of the future will, under 
Providence, not be an India of diminishing plenty, of empty 
[jrospect, or of justifiable discontent ; but one of expanding 
industry, o f awakened faculties , of increasing prosperity, 
and of more widely distributed comfort and wealth. I 
have faith iu ^he conscience and the purpose of my own 
country ; and I believe in the almost illimitable capacities 
of this. But under no other conditions can this future be I 
realized than the unchallenged supremacy of the paramount 
power, and under no pother controlling authority is this 
capable of being maintained than that of the British 
Crown.” 

At the conclusion of the Viceroy’s speech the Herald 
again rode into the arena, and, cap in hand, called on the 
assembly to give three cheers for the King-Emperor. As 
these died away the troops outside took up the cheering, 
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and a^ain there was heard the faint sound of their bands 
taking uj> the National Anthem one after the other in the 
distance. Then followed a ceremony to which allusion 
has already been made, (^ne by one the ruling chiefs 
advanced to the dais, and conveyed to the X^'ceroy their 
congratulations on the King’s accession. More, than one 
if these figures aroused the keenest interest of the assmnbly 
the Nizam of llaiderabad, India’s greatest feudatory ; the 
Khan of Kelat and the Mehtar of Chitral ; the Princess of 
‘Bhopal ; and the strange hgures of the Sawbw as of Burma, 
with their pagoda hats and wings of gold. When this 
ceremony was done there was again the* National Anthem 
and the booming of guns, and the Durbar came to an end. 

On the following day, January 2. then* was no State 
ceremony, but a garden party was given to ihi* provincial 
darbaris, and at night tlense crowds of natives gathered in 
the space between the jama Masjid and the f ort to ‘-ee 
the fireworks and the illumination of tin* city. ( )u th«* 
following afternoon there w.is an assault at arms in the 
amphitheatre, and in the evening was held an investiture 
of the Indian Orders. This, which was probably the 
largest meeting of the Indian Orders yet convened, was 
attended by all the members of the < )rd(*rs in Delhi, and 
by a number of the ruling Princes It owed its chief in- 
terest, however, to the lact that it was held in the old 
Dewan-i-am of the Port, which had been temporarily 
extended and lit with electric light for the purpose. Phe 
niise eii scene in the historical building was one of great 
beauty and brilliance. On January 5 there was a second 
assault at arms in the amphitheatre, and on the following 
evening a state ball. This al.so was held in the Dewan-i- 
am, and wa.s, like the inve.stiture, a scene of brilliancy 
such as is seldom seen in India. On the following day 
(January 7) was held a review of native chiefs’ retainers. 
This ceremony had a unique interest of its own, for it 
recalled an India which is now rapidly passing away. The 
independent chiefs, more conservative of the past than the 
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residents of the British districts, still maintain the retinues 
which accompanied the state ceremonies of medieval 
India. f)ne by one there filed before the spectators bands 
of men in mail, bodies of fi.l(hting ascetics, camel-men in 
armour, warriors on stilts and warriors on elephants, 
palkis of state, umbrella-bearers and running footmen, the 
picturesque survivals of the pageants and campaigns of 
the past. 

On Janu.iry S was held a ceremonial review of all the 
troop in Delhi, which amounted, :is has already been said, 
to a total of over 34,000 men. ( )f thc-se an unusually large 
proportion w(‘re cavalry, of which there were no less than 
si.xty-.seven s(juadrons pre.sent at the review. On the 
following day a state reception was given by the* Viceroy 
to the native chiefs, and on January 10 the c<*remonies 
came to a close with the .state departure of the Duke of 
Connaught and the Viceroy from Delhi. We have alluded 
above at .my length only to those functions which st'emed 
to give the Durbar cer<*monies a distinctive character of 
their own, and have omitted to touch on the many events — 
the polo tournaments, the state dinners, the assemblage of 
Euroj)ean visitors — which tended to give them also the 
aspect of a great social gathering. We have tried to show 
that the Durbar had a political importance of its own quite 
apart from its social aspect, apart even from its brilliancy 
as a pageant. But oven as a spectacle it will live long in 
the memory of those' who saw it. Royally conceived, it 
was carried out’with a success which will in.sure it a high 
place among the great pageants of history, and a supreme 
position among the great pageants of the Hast. 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC QUESTIONS: 
EDUCATION. 

B\ A Native India.* 

In my last article,'' after describing the va^^aries of the 
Indian monsoon of 1902. I made some remarks upon the 
Indian monsoon <^enerally, to show how little reliance can 
be placed upon it for the future prosperity of the country, 
and followed them up with a few observatit>ns upon irrij^a- 
tion and railways in India. 

In this article 1 propo.se to consider some other economic 
questions affecting India, and foremost c)f these. I think, is 
that of education, underlying as it does almost all other 
questions. Assuming fur a moment that we ha\t' in Imlia 
all the irrigation, all the railways, ami all the other good 
things, for which India can po.ssibly find any room, regard- 
le.ss of e.xpense, economic pn>gress must still suffer if the 
people have not the knowledge- of how to mak(- full us(- of 
their opportunities ; and this knowK-dgf- in the case of India, 
as in the ca-se of ever\ civilized and pro.sjjerous country in 
the world, can only come through tin- medium of education. 
The greatness of England, and of more recent years the 
greatness of Germany and the United States of America, 
is, I think, largely, if not solely, due to education, the term 
being accepted in its widest sense. In these days of keen 
competition and a fierce struggle for existence, which must 
necessarily increase as the years roll on, no community in 
the world can hope to exist, much less to prosper, without 
education. 

The question, then, arises : What is the jjresent state of 
education in India, what sort of education she needs, and 
how to provide it in a suitable form with due regard to the 

* The writer of this article is a native of India, who has for many years 
rendered eminent services to the Government in the administration of 
Indian affairs.- -Er>. 

^ See January, 1903, pp. 79-82. 
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varying needs and conditions of the people, for education, 
like everything else, must be suited to the requirements of 
a people to bear good fruit. And here I may premise by 
.saying that I wish to consider this question after my own 
fashion, regardless of conventionality or any established 
usage in connection with the subject, basing my views 
upon an intimate knowledg<t of the country and its people. 
I hope, therefore, the reader will forgive me if anything I 
have said be at variance with his views, for I write not to 
please or dis[jlease anybody, but solely for the good of 
India and the Indian people. 

We have had lately, under the orders of the* Government, 
a Universiti(‘s Commission to report upon the present state 
of liniversity (education in India. It is a pity, I think, that 
a Commission was not a[jpointed tf) inve.stigate and to 
report upon the whole question of education in all its 
branches ; for. while high education may be desirable for 
the few, we must have primary and technical educations 
f(jr the many, and a limited inquiry like the one instituted 
by the Gov^ernment has entirely excluded the question of 
the education of the masses in India, who are the real tax- 
pay(;rs of the country, and upon whose welfare and prosperity 
dejiends to ,i large extent the general prosperity of the 
countr}. I'rom the statesmanlike speech made by the 
Parsi iM.P., Sir .M. M. Phownaggree, during the debate on 
the last Indian Budget in Parliament, it seems, however, 
that the Governinent of India is fully alive to the educa- 
tional needs of the masses, and that at no distant date it is 
about to inaugurate a complete scheme of technical educa- 
tion, in which, doubtless, the needs of the masses as w'ell as 
of the cla.sses will be duly considered, and measures taken 
to provide for them. 

I shall now consider wdiat is the present state of education 
of those masses in India, who are, as a rule, agriculturists 
or labourers on the field, forming the rural population of 
the country. The answer may be given in one word. Nil. 
How few of those can read or write their own names ! 
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How few can count u{) to a hunclrod ! How few can tell 
you the year in which they wen* born ! According to one 
report, about lo per cent, of Indian youths go to school. 
According to another report, only about five, persons in a 
thousand can read or write a single word of F.nglish in the 
Madras Presidency, whert* a knowledge of English is, I 
believe, more general than in the sister Presidenrirs of 
Bengal and Bombay. Aceording to the last census report 
of the Bombay Presidency, in a total population of tw<‘nt\- 
nve and a half millions, there .ire no fewer than about 
twenty-four million illiterates — th.it is, they cannot read or 
write a single word of English, or e\en of their ow’u ver 
nacular. In this last respect the Indians, with all their 
boasted ancient civili/.ition, are far behind their neighbours, 
the Burmans, who can, as a rule, read and wriu- Burmese, 
In Burma, the “ phoongees ’’ — /.c., the Burmese priests — 
c<msider it a r<*ligious duty to teach children of both se.xes 
how to read and write. Unfortunately, this (*ducational 
agency does not exist in India, ihough it is f.iir to state 
that their place is t.iken by ( hristi.in missionaries to a 
certain extent. 

1 have said before that most of th(*.se illiti r.ites conn- 
from the agricultural and labouring classes th.it form the 
rural population, <ind one ma\ n.iturally think that, being 
agriculturists, they would know something ol the modi-rn 
application of science to agriculture ; but of this al.so the\ 
are, as a rule, utterly ignorant. Of the valpe of ditlerent 
kinds of soils and manures, of rotation of crops, of modern 
labour-saving implements, of the necessity of improving 
the breed of cattle by careful .selection of .stock, and of a 
hundred other things connected with agriculture, they have, 
as a rule, as little knowledge as they have of English or 
vernacular. It may be truly said of these people, ihough 
perhaps w'ith a slight modification, what was said of the 
Frenchmen under the Bourbons ; 

“ He Js happy, reign whoever may, 

And eats and sleeps his misery away/^ 
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The Gaekwar of Harocla, one of the most enlijrhtened rulers 
of Native vStates in India, at thej recent opening of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad, in an eloquent 
and thoughtful speech, which should b(* read and studied 
by every student of Indian economics, dwelt forcibly upon 
the deplorable ignorance of the masses in agricultural 
matters. i\ccording to this authority, the Indian soil has 
deteriorated to the (*\teni of aboii^ 50 per cent, within the 
last century or two from want of suitable manuring. I do 
not know how this conclusion is arrived but if it is ev^m 
.ipprovimately coirect, it is a most serious matter for the 
consider.ition ot th<- Indi.ui Ciowrnment. 

b'urther, the lUtisses in India are ,is ignorant of the most 
elennmtary rul<-s of hygiene as they are of the other 
subjects already allud(*d to. It is no e.\aggeration to say 
that these ignor.int m.isses, as a rule, live in the meanest 
dwellings, surrounded by dirt and tilth of every conceivable 
kind, and this they do, not always because they cannot 
atford aiu thing better, but bec.iuse ot their poor ideals of 
cleanliness and sanitation. Go t(i an ordinary Indian 
village where these people live, and you will oftttn find a 
conglomeration of mud-huts, in which human beings and 
cattle live together practically under one roof, and where 
light and air seldom j)em“trate. Now’ iind then you may 
.see in the vicinity of the village a pool of water or a stream 
from which the people get their drinking water, with 
perht'ips a villager polluting the water at one end, and 
another filling his “ lotah ” of drinking water not far off 
from the first. 

Nor are the people much advanced in social matters. 
Torn with caste prejudices, superstition, and a narrow 
conservatism, which have kept them backwards for many 
centuries, these masses have yet to learn the evils of early 
marriages and over-population, or of encouraging idleness 
among what are called religious mendicants, a lot of lazy 
scoundrels who live upon charity by intimidation, and 
whose total number in India has now reached the appalling 
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figure of nearly five and a half millions, or about one- 
sixtieth of the total population of the country. 

That such a dense mass of ignorance should exist in 
India after a ccaitury and more of British rule cannot, I 
think, be considered creditable either to the rulers or the 
ruled, and constitutes a serious blot upon a Cjovernment 
that professes — and deservedly so — to be the most en- 
lightened and humanizing Government in the worKl. No 
doubt the masses in India are apathetic in educational 
matters, but what else can be exjiectt'd from them ? 
Ignorant people generally do not know what is good for 
them, nor must it be forgotten that these simj)le folks are, 
as a rule, very poor, and it would be charitable to beliew 
that the best part of their tinu* is taken up in thinking of 
how to get something to eat. Where millions live on the 
verge of starvation year in and year out, it would be 
against human nature to expect anything like enthusiasm 
over such a dry question as education. Most pecqjle will, 
I think, agree w’ith me in sajing that it is the duty of a 
civilized (iovernment to provide suital>I(‘ education for the 
community over which it governs. One may be pardemed. 
therefore, for raising the cpiestion that it is as much the 
apathy of the rulers as of the ruled, and a want of correct 
appreciation of the true educational needs of the; country, 
that are respon.sible for the present backward state of 
education among the people. 

We hav'e lately heard many excellent sj-eeches in India, 
but of what use are they when the people cannot under- 
stand them? Any Indian administrator, if he wishes to 
raise India in the scale of nations, will have to grapple 
successfully w ith this educational question before his wishes 
can be consummated. Lord Curzon is the one ideal ad- 
ministrator that has ever come to this country, and it is to 
be hoped he will do something for the education of the 
masses before he leaves India. The usual cry, I strongly 
suspect, will be raised for money.- Where is the money ? 
We all know that the Government of India can spend with 
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a light heart millions upon railways, irrigation, the army, 
the Civil Services, frontier wars or counter-raids (as it is 
the fashion to call them now), imposing memorials and 
pageants such as th(i world has never seen before — in short, 
upon anything and everything when in the; counsels of 
Government any such expense is considered necessary. 
Why, then, should education, upon which the very life of a 
nation depends nowadays, be starve'd. Where there is a 
will there is a way. Lord George Hamilton, the present 
Indian Secretary of State, has told us that, in spin; of 
recurring famines and plagues, the finances of the country 
are in a tlourishing condition. Let us hope that .some of 
this money will be sp(;nt on education. 

If such is the pre.sent state of education among the 
masses, who form about four-fifths of the total population 
of the country, th(* direction in which improvement is 
iK'cessary becomes obvious. It seems to me that ele- 
mentary courses of instruction .ire nec(‘ss.iry in the following 
subjects - namely, English, vern.acular, arithmetic, agricul- 
ture, h)giene. There should be a j^rimer for each .Mibjeci, 
which should be [lublished by the Government under e.xpert 
advice. The language and the ideas conveyed in it should 
both be e.xtremely simjjle and suitabli; for the child of the 
ignorant villages, and much will depend upon the attention 
paid to this point. 'I'he first subject (English) should, of 
course, be in English, but the remaining four subjects should, 

I think, be in v.ernacular, either LTdu, Hindi, Maharati, 
Gujrati, Canarese, or 'r.imil, according to the prevailing 
language of the district. Th(‘ real difficulty, I believ'e, will 
be not .so much to find the .schoolboys a.s the schoolmasters, 
who should be very cheap and at the same time capable of 
imparting the necessary education. If the Government 
create a demand for such men, and at the same time devise 
means for giving them the retiuired standard of education, 
the difficulty, 1 believe, will be solved. A good deal, of 
course, will depend upon the money which the Government 
may be prepared to spend upon this primary education of 
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the people. At present the Indian Government spends 
annually about a halfpenny per head of population on 
education, if the fissures I have seen convey the correct 
information. I'his does not seem very great, and it would 
be interesting to know what other countries, like England. 
Germany. France, or the United States of America, spend 
on the education of those countries. 

Primary education should be made compulsory in India 
if need be, and if at present only about lo per cent, of 
Indian youths go to school. th(* aim of thi* Government 
should be that cent, per cent, go in the future, and if — say 
within the ne.xt twenty or thirty years -every village school- 
boy at the age of fifteen has learnt how to read aiui write a 
little simple English and vernacular, with simple arithmetic 
up to the rule of three, and if at the same time he has learnt 
.something of the elements of agriculture and hygiene, the 
Government of India might well be congratulated on its 
success in piercing the dense mass of ignor.ince which 
prevails at present. 

I)Ut if the picture 1 have ilrawn of primary education in 
India is somewhat gloomy, I have, on the other hand, 
nothing but prai.se to bestow upon the Government of this 
country for the success it has achieved in imjiarting high 
education to the rich and middle classes. One cannot, I 
think, be too emfihatic in saying that high education in 
India has been a success. 'I'here may be flaws in the 
system and doubtless there are flaws ; l^ur few human insti- 
tutions are perfect, and a few flaws cannot alter their merits 
as a whole. F'ifty years ago such a thing as an educated 
Indian— f.c., one possessing a high Engli.sh education — was 
a rarity. To-day we have distinguished members of Parlia- 
ment from among Indians, eminent scientists, barristers, 
solicitor.s, pleaders, doctors, engineers, professors, school- 
masters, journalists, and a host of others, ali doing good 
work for their country. Who can say, after this, that high 
education in India is a mistake, or that it has failed ? The 
young sapling of fifty years ago has now taken root and 
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jifrown into a vigorous tree, full of promise for the future, 
and all that is necessary now is a little pruning here, and 
a little weeding and manuring there, to make it a stronger 
and a more fruitful tree. If I may refer to some of the 
flaws in the system of the higher education in India, the 
one main defect seems to me to be that sufficient attention 
is not always paid to moral and social training, as judged 
by the Iturojjean standard. In England and other civilized 
European countries moral and sf)cial training begin at an 
early age in the home and in their places of worship. The 
child of tender years receives no small moral training while 
yet on tlu* mother’s knee or in the nursery, d'his home 
education, which is tin* foundation ot all education in maturer 
y<‘ars, i-^, as a rule, entirely abifmt in India, and this is so 
for two reasons ; (i) child marriages and early maternity , 
(2) absence o( iemale educatii>n. The result is that. e\en 
among wi-ll-to do .md resjiectable Indian families, the 
mothers, being, as a rule, uiu ducated, cann. >1 impart any 
moral or social training to their children, and until female 
eilucation becomes more general in India than it is at 
present, and young moth<‘rs,\\ hether Hindoo, Mohammedan, 
or Parsi, receive the training of their European sisters, it 
is difficult to se(* how this great d('fect will be remedied. 
'I'lnm, again, such things as nurseries, nursery governesses, 
and nursery education are practically unknown even among 
the richer classes, who can afford such luxuries, or, more 
correctly spetiking, nece.ssities. P'inally, in Christian 
countries little children of both sexes are made to attend 
their places of worship almost as soon as they can toddle, 
and here, while the mind is yet as impressionable as wa.x, 
they learn a summary of religious doctrine, wherein is 
embodied all the moral training that the average person 
retjuires in life. Now', I have nothing to say against any 
man’s religion in India, believing, as I do, that the essence 
of every religion is the same ; but this I must reluctantly 
say, that Indian children cannot and do not receive any 
moral training from their Churches in the same way as 
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European children receive in Christian Churches. And the 
reason is not far to seek. The language of the sacred 
writings of the Hindoos is Sanskrit, of the Mohammedans 
is Arabic, ami of the Parsis is Zend, and are all dead 
languages which the laity cannot understand. Imagine for 
a moment how English Church education would lose its 
value if the stTvices were rendered in Hebrew or Greek, 
and the parallel will hf' nearly complete. The profound 
truths and lofty conceptions of life contained in the Shastras 
of the Hindoos and othtw sacred writings of the IC.ist are 
practically a sealed book to the Indian people, young and 
old, and their beauty is known only to those who, like the 
savants, make a special study of them. I hus j»(K)rly 
ec^uipped with moral, social, or spiritual training in early 
life, Indian youths go to English schools, and later on to 
English colleges, where such training is, as a rule, carelullv 
eliminated from the curricula of studies, and the I'ln.il pro- 
duct is often curious, judged b) the Iuirop<'an siaiulard. 
Thus, you must not be surprised if you come across 
an Imlian P»,.\. or M.A., e\<-n alter h(' has been to 
England and has hni^hed his education there, frcliug ill 
at eas(‘ in English societ), unable to talk on an\ subject 
for five minutes, and without that knowledge of social 
etiquette which, I think, is as essential for Imlians, in 
their intercourse with European officials and non-officials 
in this country, as a knowledge of all the “oiumiies ” and 
" ologies ’ combined. The fault here lit's iK)t so much with 
the Indian youth, the victim of c ircumst.inces, as with the 
system of F.nglish education in India, .ind here, again, it 
seems to me that the time has arrived in the educational 
history of this country w'hen suitable moral, social, and 
spiritual training in English schools and colleges in India 
should be made compulsory for Indian youths .aspiring 
after a high English education, which cannot be complete 
without such training ; while it should be possible, I think, 
to do this without introducing anything of a controversial 
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nature in the curricula of studies, which mijrht hurt the 
sentiments of the Indian people. 

Another great defect in Indian education is, that the 
teachers and the students, whether in schools or colleges, do 
not. as a rule, see much of each other. The moral influence 
of teachers upon students must at all times be great, but 
for this it is necessary that both should live under the same 
roof, and should meet and converse, not only during the 
hours of work, but also during the hours of rest and recrea- 
tion. I'hese conditions do not, as a rule, obtain in India, 
and their absence is a serious defect in the educational 
machiner) of th(‘ country. 1 do hope that the results of 
the Universities Commi.ssion of Lord Cur/on will seriously 
overcome these defects. 

The question of instruction in science, languages, hygiene, 
and physical training de.'ierves some consideration in this 
[)lace. To be brief, science should be taught, not only 
theoretically, but also practically, with the aid of experi- 
ments and di'inonstrations in the laboratory, anything like 
cramming, so common in India, being avoided. I have 
said before that the greatness of England and other 
countries has been largely, if not solely, due to education, 
and I should like to emphasize the fact by .saying that a 
scientific education has been mainly instrumental in that 
greatness. A fairly good knowledge of chemistry, economic 
botany, geology, and mineralogy should, I think, be 
possessed by every Indian student aspiring after high 
education, and*tHese subjects might, I think, be made com- 
pulsory with advantage in the F.A. and B.A, courses of 
Indian Universities ; and if the time at present allowed for 
those courses be not long enough, it should be made longer. 
As regards languages, every Indian student should be made 
to learn Latin, it being a great help to the study of English. 
In addition he should learn French and other languages, 
if he has any intention of being a merchant. A knowledge 
of English and French will carry a man through almost 
any part of the civilized world. Finally, a course of hygiene 
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and a course of physical training should be made com- 
pulsory in all English schools and colleges in India. No 
man has a right to be considered educated until he under- 
stands the laws of health. We have plague and enteric 
fever claiming their victims by thousands, .uid still there is 
no education more neglected in India than that of hygiene. 

I shall now consider the subjects of technicaK commercial, 
and political educations. .\s regards technical education, 
it can scarcely be disputed that it is as necessary for India 
as it is for any other civili/ed country. The m.iterial wealth 
of a country depends nowadays almost entirely upon the 
commerce and industries of that country, and these, in their 
turn, depend to no small extent upon technical education. 
The new school of technology which tht* Prime Ministi-r 
of England opened at Manchester last )ear shows the 
great value and importance which the people of (in at 
Britain attach to technical education in th.it countrx. I hi* 
building, w’hich is reported to be six stories hiqh. and has 
cost the magnificent sum of 300,000. is considered by 
e.xperts to be the finest school of its kind in the United 
Kingdom. The greatest attention is likewise paid to this 
form of education in Germ.iny, a country which is goiii..! 
forwards in commerce .ind industries in a truly marvellous 
fashion, judging by the report of Mr Gastrell, Ixngland’s 
Commercial Attache at Berlin, on the economic position of 
Germany in 1900, a document which should be studieil 
by every Indian economist .\s I havi* said before, the 
Government of India, it seems, is committed to a complete 
scheme of technical education. But I feel it my duty to 
warn the Government that, unless it cre.ites a demand for 
technical skill, and can devise means to employ at least 
a certain proportion of the mf*n that m ly receive such 
training, any comprehensive scheme it may have in con- 
templation, and on w’hich it may spend millions of public 
money, will probably be fruitles.*:. The question of supply 
and demand is peculiarly important in India, where the 
people look entirely to Government for support, and where 
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there is, so far at least, little to hope for from the public 
spirit and patriotism of the people themselves. Look at 
the fate of the old art industries of India. Why is it that 
these industries are nearly e.xtinct ? The answer is very 
simple — there is no demand for them. Lord Curzon, as a 
sympathetic administrator, has made desperate efforts ever 
.since he arrived in this country to revive these dying 
industries. I must confess I have some doubts as to the 
success of those efforts, laudable as they are. Let us take 
another instance, trivial as it may seem. There is an in- 
dustrial .school at Lucknow, in the United Provinces, the 
population - of which is reckoned at nearly 4.^,000,000. 
P'rom a reccmt r(*port, it seems that the number of pupils 
at this school during the year 1901-02 was 59, against 
155 in the jireceding year, being a decrease of 96 in the 
course of a year; and as there is no similar school that 
1 know of in these provinces, it .shows that there were just 
59 students in 48,000.000 who wen' tksirous of technical 
education. The plain fact of the matter is, that m India 
the people do not ac(]uin' any sort of education for educa- 
tion’s s.ike, and, in common fairness, you cannot blame 
them for it. How can you expect a man to love education 
when he wants a piece of bread, and finds that the par- 
ticular education he would like to have does not give it ? 
We must take human nature as we find it. Th(* mstinct 
of .self-j)re.servation is as strong in India as it is elsewhere, 
and no one, l,hp[)e, will ever .seriou.sly contend that it should 
be otherwi.se. Unless, therefore, the Government of India 
can create a demand for technical skill and become a sort 
of general employer for it, there will be, I think, some 
danger of technological institutes dying out from inanition. 
True enough, there are Indian capitalists who should be 
able to find room in India for the employment of skilled 
labour, but with the brilliant exception of Mr. Tata, the 
Parsi millionaire of Bombay, who is doing all that, humanly 
speaking, is possible for one man to do in a lifetime for his 
country, and, perhaps, with the exception of a dozen more 
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like this Indian Carnegie, who study their country’s needs, 
the majority of Indian capitalists have yet to learn how to 
organize capital and labour, and how to invest their money 
for their own good, and at the same time for their country’s 
good. As to foreign capitalists, much as they have done 
for India in the past, and much as they may do in the 
future, they cannot, I think, do all : and that is so for two 
reasons. The first reason is, that for the mat(;rial regen(*ra- 
tion of India we want Indian, and not foreign, capital ; the 
second is, that foreign capital is required very largely at 
present for other young and rising countries, so that, if 
India is going to depend upon that capital, she must be 
content to take her share. What foreign capitalist would 
sweat in India amidst a people with whom he has little* 
sympathy, and but little in common, when there are such 
fine countries in the world as America, Canada. Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and last, but not least, the 
“ United .States ’’ of South Africa, with their g('nial climate 
and surroundings, w'here money makes money so easily 
and so rapidly ? No ; if there is to be a mat(*rial regenera- 
tion of India, that regeneration must come from the people 
of India themselves. I have said enough to show that the 
Government of India, before it commits itself to any large 
scheme of technical education, will have carefully to con- 
sider how it is goiitg to utilize the product of that educa- 
tion. But the reader must not think I am either averse 
to technical education, or that I despair of its succ<*ss. 
There are already some bright rays on its horizon, and 
the Government of India, if it so wishes it, can, I believe, 
find many avenues for the employment of technical skill in 
India. All that is necessary for success, I think, is to .see 
w'hat avenues exist at present, and what new ones could be 
created with advantage to the country. It would be out 
of place to enter here on a general dissertation of this 
aspect of the question, nor is it necessary to dilate upon 
what must be obvious to the Government and its expert 
advisers. As a non-expert I may be pardoned, however. 
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for suggesting^ that technical education in electric and sani- 
tary engineering should be given the first place in any 
scheme, for I believe it is in these directions that technical 
education will bear the most practical and substantial 
results. Just think of electric railways, electric tramways, 
electric harnessing of Indian rivers for supplying the motive 
power for various industries, electric lighting of streets, 
public and private houses, electric punkahs and therm- 
.intidotes, as they are called, for Tommy Atkins in hospitals, 
in barracks, as also in offices and other public or private 
buildings, and you may conjure up a vision in which you 
may se(‘ thousands of Indians earning their bread by honest 
labour, and thus relieving that [)ressure upon the soil which 
is largely responsible for the present unsatisfactory economic 
condition, to which it is a happy augury, I think, that the 
.ittention of some of the best men, both in India and in 
England, has been so powerfully drawn within the last few 
years. I may refer hen* to the e.xcelleiu lecture in con- 
nection w'ith this subject, given lately .it M.idras by Mr. 
Nalesan, i:.v., the editor of the Indian Review, on the 
industri.il development of India. One may cordially en- 
dorse the lecturer’s views, and commend them to the notice 
of the ('jOvernm(*nt and the public as being well worthy of 
consideration. I may also refer here to the last report 
of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute of Bombay. 
Though the institute is as yet in its infancy, its last report 
is highly satisfactor) , showing steady progress in all direc- 
tions except, unfortunately, the one of funds. Lord North- 
cote, the present Governor of Bumbay, who presided on the 
occ.asion of distributing the prizes to the successful students 
of the institute last year, observed that the number of 
students seeking entrance was greater than what the insti- 
tute could comfortably accommodate or efficiently train, 
and that most of tho.se who had passed out of the institute 
were now reaping the fruits of their labours by earning a 
respectable livelihood. This must be gratifying to all in- 
terested in the success of technical education, while it is 
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still more gratifying^ to know that the institute has recently 
widened its scope b) opening a new department for the 
study of electric engineering — a btep in the right direction. 
Let us hope that the institute will soon be a great centre 
for the dissemination of technical education in all its mani- 
fold branches, an institute worthy of the best traditions of 
Bombay, and an object-lesson to the sister Presidencies 
of Bengal and Madras. Lastl), I may be permitted to 
refer here to the magnificent donation of ^200,000 offen^d 
by !Mr. Tata of Bombay, of whom I have previousl) 
spoken, for a post-graduate Research Institute for India. 
It is now some three or four years since the offer was 
first made to the Government, and it is tt) bi* regretted 
that the Government has not been able to come to an) 
decision as yet in the matter. Looking u> the present 
position of education in Imlia, I am not sure thiit thi* time 
has arrived tor such an institute. It would probabl) be 
more profitable, I think, to sp«md this nu)ney on Kthmcal 
education after the Indian matriculation course, with the 
proviso I have already laid some stress upon -n.imelv. th.it, 
before supplying an) kind of technical educ.ition. )ou should 
create a reasonable demand for it to insure success. 

i now come to the subject ol commercial educ.ition, 
which, properly speaking, is a form of technical educ.ition, 
though it is necessar) , I think, to say a few words separately 
of it. In a restricted sense, commercial educ.ition would 
mean a knowledge of book-keeping and tradesmen's ledgers. 

I do not know what facilities exist in India for such educa- 
tion in the Presidency towns, but there is a School of Com- 
merce at Calicut in the Madras Presidency, a Government 
.school .started in i<S95, and at present under .in Indian head- 
m.ister, which is doing useful work. Up to the date of the 
last report, 154 students had passed out of the school, and 
of these no less than 144 had found profitable employment 
under tht* Government, or in Native States, or under i>ri- 
vate employers, showing the ’need for such useful institu- 
tions in other parts of the country. But if commercial 
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education has a restricted sense, it has also a higher and 
wider significance, in which it is not easy to draw a clear 
line of demarcation between it and the general education of 
a man of the world. To put it in other words, every kind 
of education has some bearing on commercial education. 
Thus, I think it cannot be called complete without some 
knowledge of scientific and technical education, and that 
general knowledge of the world which comes, not so much 
by the reading of books, as by travelling or “ globe-trotting," 
as it is somewhat irreverently called. If, therefore, any 
Indian wishes to engage in commerce, I would advise him 
not only to learn book-keeping — although it is very neces- 
sary, of course — but also to pay special attention to languages 
and to travelling. If he is going to deal with Western 
countries, a study of French and German, in addition, of 
cours(*, to Fnglish, would be necessary ; if dealing with 
I'^astern countri<;s, he must learn Eastern languages. There 
is a wide field for trade with Burma, China, Japan, and 
Persia, and the merchant should learn the languages of 
those countries, according to the field of his work. But, 
above all. Indian merchants should study the trade statistics 
of tht'ir own country, and see what articles their country 
needs and how to supply them. I have heard it said that, 
among Indians, those who have money have no brains, as a 
rule, and that tho.se who have brains have no money. 
There ar<‘ e.xcejuions to every rule, and here and there you 
may come acros.‘i men like Mr. Tata, but I feel compelled 
to say that the above is no idle conundrum, but a deplor- 
able reality, which e.xplains why most of the large and 
paying concerns in India are run with foreign and not Indian 
capital. With the almost solitary exception of cotton-mills 
— and these are not very flourishing at present — the great 
industries and commerce of India are in the hands of foreiiin 
capitalists, who make their fortune and then return to their 
country to enjoy it. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji complains in 
season and out of season of poverty and un- British rule 
in India. Mr. Naoroji is a highly educated Indian, and I 
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have a great respect and sympathy for his efforts in the 
cause of his country. No patriotic person, be he an English- 
man or an Indian, can help admiring his efforts. But if the 
intention is good the execution is not a little faulty, and, 
speaking with due defe.rence, I feel bound to say that 
Mr. Naoroji does not seem to have mastered the whole 
held of Indian economics. Is it the fault of foreign capi- 
talists that they come to India and amass fortunes in India ? 
Or is it th<'- fault of the Indian (k)vernment that Indian 
’capitalists either bury tht;ir mom*y in the ground or do not 
invest it in commerce and industries, upon which the wealtii 
and material prosperity of a country depend so largely 
nowadays? Whatever may be the* faults of tin; Indian 
Government — and a (jovernment is a human institution - 
Mr. Naoroji and others of his wa\ of thinking should know 
that India is a free country when; Indian and foreign 
capitalists all stand on an e(jual footing, and can comjx to 
on equal terms in the jHirsuit oi commerce. .Mr. Naoroji 
might retort bv .saying there is very little Indian capital. 
To which my answer is, that much .ind little an' men* 
relative terms, and that, atlmitting then* i.s little Indian 
capital, there is no reason why the little should not be 
utilized for the country’s good. India on the whole is ;i 
poor country. No one denies it. But ev(*n in India then* 
are some rich men. v{*rv rich men, who do not m.ike a 
proper use of their money, though it is fair to stat<* that in 
the majority of instances this sin of omission is the r(*.sult of 
ignorance, and ignf>rance alone. Not long ago the Clu'cf 
of Rajghar, in the Bhopal .State, died, and just before his 
death he is reported to have informed the Briti.sh Resident 
that he had .some seventeen lacs of rupe<*s buried in a certain 
place near his palace, and this mon(*y must have; lain buried 
for many years. It i.s for this reason, I think, that acour.se 
of commercial education is necessary for the .sons of Raj.ths, 
chiefs, noblemen, and other men of w'calth, and it is for the 
Government and the public to see how such education can 
be suitatily provided. In Japan there i.s an International 
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Society of Merchants, composed of influential and wealthy 
men of the country, who form a powerful and visible link 
between the Government and the people for the spread and 
encouragement of commercial education, and with good 
results. It is melancholy to think that no corresponding 
society of Indian merchants exists for India, although the 
country is some thirty times larger than Japan. I may refer 
here to a pamphlet called ‘‘Wealth in India,” published 
lately by Mr. Reginald Murray, of the Commercial Bank 
of India. It is a veritable mine of information, which could 
be read, if not digested, in a few minutes, and I would 
advise all Indian economists to read it. 

I shall now conclude with a few words on political etluca- 
lion. If the object of such education be a knowledge of 
the science and art of government, it would .seem at lirst 
sight that there is no need for it in India, which is not a 
self-governing country, and where the people have very 
little voice in the administration of their country. But, on 
further consideration, this would seem to be a narrow view 
to take of the subject. For if the Indian people cannot, or 
do not, govern their own country, they can at least help an 
alien Government in many ways to govern it, and a know- 
ledge of how to give that help can come through political 
education. For all harmonious (iovernments it is necessary 
that the rulers and the ruled should thoroughly understand 
each other. 'I'he Government should know what the people 
require ; the people should know what the Government is 
doing for them. Without mutual confidence there arises 
much misunderstanding. This sort of education can only 
be obtained through the medium of the public press. This 
press has a great civilizing mission to perform in every 
country. Who can doubt its power t It is to the public 
press of India, then, that Indians should look for their 
political education. The growth of this press will depend 
upon the growth of public opinion, which as yet is small, 
though doubtless advancing, and public opinion in its turn 
will depend upon education. 
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Such is a brief survey of the present position of education 
in India. It is a momentous question upon which will 
depend largely the future of the country. It is the survey, 
howe\ er, of an ordinary layman, not of the expert on 
education, and as such, it must be liable to errors and 
imperfections, ^^hich I hope the reader will kindlj o\erlook. 
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INDIAN TAXATION. 

Bv Siu CriARLEs A. Roe. 

So much has of late been written on the subject of Indian 
Ta.xation that the appearance of these words at the head 
of a paper is more calculated to repel than to attract the 
reader. He will feel that his position is like that of the 
modern student of history, who is called on to unlearn, or to 
reject as false, all that he was taught in his youth. In the 
) ears wliich followed the assumption of the direct govern- 
ment of India by the Crown the favourite text of the 
preacher was the blessing conferred on India by British 
rule. We were told that it had not only established 
universal peace, but that it had also greatly raised the 
moral and material condition of the people, and that it was 
developing th(' resources of the country in every direction. 
Now we are told, by men who claim a special right to speak 
for the people — men who are either natives of India, or 
w ho have served or resided in, or even visited, the country — 
that all this is a mistake ; our univers,il peace is little better 
tiian an univers.il t) ranny — solitiidinnui feu runt, paccm, 
appellant — our ilevelopment of the country is mere “ ex- 
ploitation " for the benefit of British traders and capitalists ; 
and the people generally, instead of being raised, are 
crushed by a burden of ta.xation which, if it is not the direct 
cause of famines^ greatly aggravates their effects. English- 
men at home may wadi ask in bewilderment which of these 
two pictures is thi; true one; and if it is the last, how can 
such a state of things be remedied 1 It might, perhaps, be 
the wisest and simplest course to leave the answer to those 
best qualified to give it --to England’s trusted agents in 
India, to whom has been committed the task of govern- 
ment. But those who put forward the pessimist view of 
the condition of India will not permit the stay-at-home 
Englishman to take this course ; they will insist on his 
giving the answer himself. He will be best able to do this 
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if, instead of allowing his feelings to be worked on by 
rhetoric on either side, he calmly and carefully examines 
the actual facts. It is the object of this paper to i)lace 
these before him in as concise and simple a manner as 
possible. 

The first fact to be mastered is the true nature of Indian 
taxation. This is fully set forth in the a])pendices to the 
Budget statement laid before the Legislative Council of 
India in March last. These show that the revenue ol 
^^,■74,370,400 estimated for the financial year 1902- 1903 
IS made up of the following details : 

I /. 


1. Land Revenue 

17.790.100 


2. Opium 

4,229,000 


3. Salt ... 

5 . 973 -a^'O 


4 Stamps 

3,478.100 


5. Excise 

4,120.300 


6. Provincial Rates 

2 , 734,^00 


7. Customs 

3.6o0,c>00 


<S. Assessed d'a.xes 

1.304,500 


9. Forests 

I,29( >.400 


10. Registration... 

313.200 


1 I. Tributes from Native States 

O'j7,ooo 


Total of above 


45.500.400 

12. Interest 

• • • ... 

764,200 

13. Post Offic<* ... 

... . • • 

1.377,100 

14. Telegraph ... 

. . ... 

831.400 

I ^lint... ... ... ... 

... 

66,200 

RiXcipfs by Civil Depart nunt^.. 


16. Law and Justice — 



Courts 

239,900 


Gaols 

248,400 


17. Police 

290,900 


18. Marine 

136,200 


19. Education ... 

1 73,000 


20. Medical 

72,300 


21. Scientific and other Depart- 



ments 

104,000 



Total of Civil Departments ... 1,264,700 
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Miscellaneous. £ 

. Superannuation ... ••• 191,000 

. Stationery and Printing ... 61,800 

. Exchange 

. Miscellaneous ... ... 320,400 


Total Miscellaneous ... 

Railways. 

26. St. te Railways ... ... 18,916.900 

27. Guaranteed Ccimpanies ... 993,400 

28. Subsidized Companies ... 39,100 

Total Railv\ays 

Irrigation. 

20. Major Works Direct Re- 
ceipts .. ... ... 1,714.900 

Portion of Land Revenue 

due to Irrigation ... 838,900 

30. Minor Works and Xavagation 142,900 

Total Irrigation 

Other Public JForhs. 

31. Military Works ... ... 3(1,100 

32. Civil Works... ... ... 421,800 

Total other Public Works 

Rcicipts by Military Department. 

33. Army: Effective ... ... 802,000 

Non-Eftective ... ... 87,200 

Total Receipts by Military Depart 
ment 

Grand Total ... 
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£ 

573.200 

19,949.400 


2,696,700 

457,900 

889,200 
;^ 74 . 3 70.400 


It is clear that none of the revenue classed under the 
heads No. 12 to the end of the above table can properly be 
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called taxation ; it merely represents the income earned by 
the Government in business carried on by itself, or deriv’ed 
from capital which it has expended, and the same may be 
said of some of the items, such as forests and registration, 
included in the first elev'en heads, which yield a total of 
^’45, 500.400. The only sources of revenue which can be 
called taxation proper are: (1) the Land Revenue and the 
contingent Provincial Rates. (2) Opium, (3) Salt, (4) Stamps, 
(5) Excise, (6) Customs, (7) Assessed Taxes. The land 
revenue is so important that I will postpone it for the 
present, and [iroceed to consider the other heads. Of th<* 
opium revenue the English public has already heard more 
than enough, and it has had to pay ^2(^0,000 for the ( (^st 
of the Commission which the (lovernment was ilriven, 1 )\ 
the agitation of the .inti-opiiim crusaders, to ''»‘nd to Indi.i. 
Perhaps the money was well sjient, for sinci* th(‘ publication 
of the Commission’s Report the agitation has subsided. 
But even when it was at its height no one ever alleged that 
the ta.x on opium, or r.ither the (government monopoly for 
the production and .sale of the drug, l.iiil an undue burden 
on the jieople of India. The outcry against it was bas< il 
on its alleged immoralit) ; it was a sin ami a disgrace to 
make a profit out of a trade which was doing immeasur.dile 
harm to the p( ople. The outcry was prc-cisely simil ir to 
that against the liquor traffic at home, and those who r.iised 
it desired, not the abolition of the tax. but the- total suiqires- 
sion of the trade itself. It maybe addc* 1 ih.it, whatever 
may be the nature of the opium r<*venue, the gnsiter portion 
of it is contributed, not by the people of India, but by the 
people of the countries to which the opium is exported. 

The salt re\enue. amounting approximately to six 
millions sterling, is undoubtedly a tax, and it is a tax on 
a neces.sary of life to which rich and poor have to contribute 
individually almost the same amount. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that it should be denounced by tho.se who regard 
the people of I ndia as overburdened with taxation, and even 
Sir Henry Fowler, in the debate on the Indian Budget in 
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the House of Commons on November 10 last, urged that a 
portion of the surplus of the past financial year should have 
been devoted to the abolition, or reduction, of this tax. But 
it may be fairly urged in defence of the tax that it is the only 
one which a native of India who does not own land, and 
whose income is less than Rs, 500 a year, is really compelled 
to pay. The mode of levying the tax is the least oppre.ssive 
that could be devised. The salt mines are ab.so]utely the 
property of Government, which has a monopoly of the salt 
supply , and sells the salt to traders at a price sufficient merely 
to cover the cost of production and the duty of Rs. 2' as. S 
per maund. Taking the rupee at is. 4d., and thi- maund 
at eighty-two pounds, the tax thus amounts to just under a 
halfpenny per pound. The .salt tax is one of the very 
few taxes the incidence of w’hich per head of the popu- 
lation can be vrorked out with any useful result. Taking 
the tax at six million [lounds, and the popultition at 
300 millions, th(‘ incidence would be jTi for every fifty 
persons, or a little under 5d. per head. This cannot be 
called e.xcessive, and the people themselves certainly do 
not complain of the tax. 'I'he outcry against it comes partly 
from those who. professing to speak on their behalf, repre- 
sent them as crushed by every tax, and partly — and. indeed, 
chieH) — from those English politicians who find a charge 
of “ taxing the food of the working man ” a most useful 
weapon against their opponents, and do not hesitate, in 
putting it forward, to make use of unscrupulous misrepre- 
sentation. As stated by Lord (ieorge Hamilton in the 
debate already referred to, the question of the salt tax was 
fully considered by the Government of India in consulta- 
tion with the various Local Governments. I'he conclusion 
arrived at was that, whilst even the total abolition of the 
tax would hardly confer any real benefit on the poorer 
classes, to fritter away a million or two'in reducing its rate 
by one-sixth or one-third would be absolutely useless. It 
is quite certain that the Government of India cannot afford 
the loss of even one million a year, and if any new tax were 
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to be substituted for the salt tax, its burden on the people 
would be far more grievous. 

To the income derived from stamps no objection has 
ever been raised. N o doubt the charge must be classed as 
a tax, but it is one which falls only on the comparatively 
well-to-do, and even these receive a direct return for their 
money in the shape of the additional security which stamps 
give to their business transactions. This form of taxation 
is regarded as legitimate, and even commendable, in all 
civilized countries. 

The Excise revenue consists entirely of the price paid for 
licenses, or monopolies, for the sale of intoxicating licpiors 
and drugs. The systems in force vary in ilifferent parts of 
India, and exception, founded or unfounded, has been taken 
to the working of these systems in some localities. I^arl 
Percy g.ive a very complete answer to that t.doni with regard 
to As.sam. But no one has ever advocated P'ree Trade in 
intoxicants, either in India or in brngland, and a heavy 
Excise duty is tar more detensibh* in the former tiian m thi* 
latter country. Drinking is a sin in the eyes of both 
Hindus and ilohammedans, and no kind ol intoxicating 
liquor can be regarded as an habitual drink of th<* people, 
or the sole luxury or comfort of the jioor. 

The Customs revenue for the current year is estimated 
at ^3,6 c)0,cxdo. Although, as observed by Lord George 
Hamilton in e.xplaining the Indian Budget to the Hou.se of 
Common.s, the increa.se under certain heads of Customs 
may be regarded as proof of an increased prosperity and 
spending power among the poorer classes, it cannot be said 
that any of the duties imposed are a ta\ on the nece.ssaries 
of life. 'Fhese classes may — and probably the majority of 
them do- -pass through life without purchasing a single 
article which has paid duty. 7 'he demand for the abolition 
or reduction of some of the duties, and more especially the 
cotton duties, though nominally made in the interests of 
India, is really made on. behalf of British manufacturers, 
who desire a larger market for their goods. 
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“Assessed taxes” is merely another name for the 
income tax. I'his is not levied on agriculturists or on 
non-agriculturists whose incomes are less than Rs. 500 
year. This limit, equivalent to £10 or ^40 a year, may 
sound a very low one to English ears, but in its purchasing 
power, and the general social position of those who enjoy 
it, it may be fairly taken as equal to an income of £300 or 
£400 a year in England. Non-official payers of income tax 
are divided into broad classes, the lowest consisting of those 
whose incomes range from Rs. 300 to Rs. 750 a year, the 
next of those whose incomes are from Rs. 750 to Rs. 1,000, 
the rest of those whose incomes are above Rs. 1,000. The 
individuals in each class pay the ta.x not on their exact 
incomes, but on the minimum for the class. 7 'he rate of 
the tax for the lowc'st class— 1 believe for the two lowest — 
is .) pie per ru{)ee, or 3d. in the £, just one-third of the 
present rate in England. Even on the higher incomes the 
rate is only 5 pie per rupee, or 0}d. in the £. The tax 
certainly does not touch the really poor, and I do not think 
th.it the limit of Rs. 500 would be too low if we could be 
sure that no incomes below this limit were taxed. But it is 
notoriously difficult, in f.ict, almost impossible, to make 
even an approximate estimate of the income of Indian 
traders, especially the smaller ones. The original assess- 
ment of the tax is necessarily left to subordinate officers, 
and there is reason to fear that over-zeal for the Govern- 
ment, or for their ow’ii reputation, leads them to include in 
the list of taxiiayers persons who ought to be exempted. 
It is true that any person objecting to his assessment may 
appeal to a superior European officer and produce his books 
in order to show that his income is less than the estimate, 
but, as a rule, neither the European nor anyone else can 
understand the books, and the objector will probably find 
that the result of his appeal is only a further loss of time 
and money. Nor are even the superior European officers 
entirely free from blame. Some of them are apt to take 
what they call “ broad views,” to regard a town or large 
THIRD SERlfiS. VOL. XV. T 
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tract of country as a whole, and to assume that it must con- 
tain a certain number of persons who should pay income 
tax, and they put pressure on their subordinates to work up 
to their estimates. When the Hudq:et was discussed in 
Council in March last, the difficulty of assessintj the lower 
classes of incomes, and the severity with which the tax 
pressed on the lower clerks in offices and other persons 
with small fixed incomes, was pointed out ; and it was urged 
that as the figures for i 899 -iqoc^ showed that, whilst the 
persons included in the two lowest classes were more than 
three-fifths of the whole of the income taxpayers, they I'aid 
less than one-fifth of the tax, the limit should be raised to 
Rs. 1,000 a year. The Secretary, Sir K. Law. admup il 
that these objections deserved consideration, and held out 
the hope that they would receive it at some futun* date. 

I have considered in detail the various sources of revi'inif 
which can properly be called taxes, and I will now come to 
the most important of all, the land revenue. It is .som*tim<s 
.said that this should be regarded rather as ‘‘ rent ” th.in as 
a tax. I think myself that it is undoubtedly a ta.x, .ind li.is 
always been so, but to gi^a* my rea.sons for this oj)inion 
would require almo.st a separate essay, and the point is of 
no practical importance. I'he right of th»' ruling power to 
a share of the produce of the soil is universal throughoni 
the East, and has existed irom time immemorial. The 
account of its origin in Egypt, given in (i»n. xlvii., 
repre.sents Joseph as fore.seeing a famine, and accumulating 
large stores of corn, with which he acquired for Pharaoh, 
firstly all the cash, then all the cattle, and finally the bodies 
and lands of the people ; but he gave them back the land 
on condition that they paid a fifth parr of the produce- to the 
State. “And Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt 
unto this day that Pharaoh should have the fifth part, 
except the land of the priests only, which became not 
Pharaoh’s.” The policy of Joseph is hardly in accordaiice 
with the rules laid down by the Government of India for 
the relief of famine at the present day, although it is said 
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to have evoked the deepest gratitude from the Egyptians. 
It is. however, probable that even before the time of Joseph 
the State had .some right to share in the produce, and that 
he merely took advantage of the famine to place the collec- 
tion of the land revenue on a .satisfactory footing. But 
whatever the real facts may have been, the story itself is 
sufficient to show that the right of the State in Egypt to 
receive one-fifth of the produce of the soil was regarded as 
indi'^Dutable. 

Of the origin of this right in India there is not even a. 
legend. The idea that it was in any way connected with 
the “ Je//ia.” or poll-tax. imposed by the Mohammedans 
upon infidel.s, is wholly unfounded. The right existed long 
b(*fore the Mohammedan ('onquest, and is recognised in the 
laws of Mann. 'I'he Emperor Akbar introduced many 
rt;forms into th<' rovemue system, and is said to have fi.xed 
the (xovernment share of the produce at one-fifth. In the 
earliest times the St.ite collected its revenue (or, rather, its 
share of the grain crop.s, for cash rates per acre were 
always charged for the sup(*rior croj>s, such as sugar, 
tobacco, and cotton) in kind, and stored it in State 
granaries, much as Jo.seph is said to have done. It has 
been asked why we did not continue, or why we should 
not revert lo, the old native .system. The first an.swer is ; 
Becau.se of our old enemy, “Original Sin,’’ the microbe (T 
which flourishes with .special vigour in the organizations of 
both the collectors and the payers of taxe.s. If the culti- 
vator would honestly .set aside the Government share of 
the produce, and if the collector would make no attempt to 
take more than this share, much might be said in favour of 
this plan. But this ideal state of things has never existed 
in fact. The State so distrusted the honesty of the culti- 
vator that it did not allow him to reap his crop at all, or, at 
any rate, to remove it from his fields, until it had been seen 
and valued by an official, who would seldom move until he 
had been bribed, and his estimate of the Government share 
or its value was a very elastic one. The upshot was that 
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the cultivator had to satisfy the demands of the official, 
however oppressive, or see his whole crop ruined. But 
even if both payers and collectors were moderately honest, 
it would be obviously impossible for the State to keep a 
debtor and creditor account with the individual cultivators 
of petty holdings throughout a whole country, and native 
Governments never attempted to do so. Throughout 
Northern India, and, I believe, originally in Bengal, the 
land w'as held by peasant proprietors forming village com- 
munities, bound together by the tie of common descent, 
real or imagined, and jointly responsible to Go\ernment in 
all matters. It was on th(*se communities that the land 
re\ enue w'as assessed ; the share theoretic.illy due from each 
cultivator was lost sight of, and the only limit to the 
Government demand was the power of the community to 
pa). Then the further abuse grew' up of farming out tlu 
collection of these village as.sessments. or e\en of whole 
districts, to contractors, and this was the state of things we 
found existing in Bengal when we first took over the direct 
collection of the land revenue in that province. 

Those who desire to go fully into the question of the 
Indian land revenue cannot do better th.in carefully stud) 
a Blue Bock presented to both Houses of Parliament 
during the pre.sent )ear. The subject is of such impor- 
tance both to the finances of India and to the well-being of 
the people that it has received the constant attention of 
the Government for the past century, and it has of late 
)'ears formed the ground of many attacks b) hostile 
critics. In 1900 Mr. K. C. Dutt, (.t.i., formerly Acting 
Commissioner of Burdwan, addressed to the Vicero) a 
series of 0])en letters, which he afterw-ards published in the 
form of a book ; and about the same time a memorial, 
signed by certain retired officers of the Indian Civil 
Service, w'as forwarded by the Secretary of State for India 
to the Viceroy for his consideration. As the letters and 
the memorial contained certain allegations of fact regarding 
the working of the revenue system in various parts of 
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India, they were referred to Local Governments for con- 
sideration and report. The replies of the Local Govern- 
ments are jjiven in lull in the Blue- Hook, and in the 
opinion of the Government of India they show conclusively 
that these allegations are either wholly unfounded, or are 
based on imperfect information, or a misapprehension of 
the true facts. 

The history of the land revenue under British rule shows 
that the share of the produce which should be assumed 
to belong to the State, and be taken by the Settlement 
Officer as the basis of his assessment, has been gradually 
decreasing, and has varied according to the rights and 
position of the persons with whom the settlement has been 
made. When the Permanent Settlement was made in 
Bengal with men who were really mere farmers of the 
rev<*nue, it was provided by Regulation 2 of 1703 that the 
Ciovernment share should be fixed by estimating the rents 
paid by the tenants, deducting therefrom the cost of collec- 
tion, allowing to the so-called landlords one-eU'venth of 
the remainder as their share, and appropriating the balance, 
or ten-elevenths, as the share of the State. In the North- 
West Provinces, wh(*re w(* made the settlement with real 
landlords, we took as the basis of our calculations the net 
assets of the estate — that is, the rents actually paid to the 
landlords by their tenant.s, and the rents which it might be 
reasonably assumed would be paid for the lands cultivated 
by the proprietors themselves if these were let to tenants. 
Of these net' aSsets the share to be taken by Government 
was fixed at two-thirds, which was reduced to one-half by 
what are known as the Saharunpur Rules, passed in 1S55, 
when the district of that name came under settlement. A 
similar standard was fixed for the Punjab and for most of 
the other parts of India, which were settled subsequently. 

But, as pointed out by the Government of India, all these 
estimates and standards were intended only as general 
guides to the Settlement Officer, and not as definite orders 
laying down a hard-and-fast rule for the assessment of 
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every estate. In h.xin^ his assessment the Settlement 
Officer has to take into consideration man) things besides 
mere paper calculations of the value of the assumed 
CiO\ernment share of the lental or gross pri»duce. In 
what is known as the " \'illag<* Note-Book” is recorded 
ail available information hearing on the past histor) of the 
village and the working of its previous assessim hts. But 
far more important than all this paper infcjrniation is the 
personal knowledge .ictjuired by the Settlement Officer 
himself ; he is in camp throughout the greater part of the 
)ear, visiting ever) village, mi.xing freely with the peojile, 
listening to their complaints, and forming his own judgment 
as to their real condition. It is on this judgment, .ind not 
on exact mathematical calculatkins, that his assessment is 
finally based. If he s'.nds that the condition of the pcoph 
is good, if the existing asse.ssmeni has been paid without 
difficulty, he does not reduce it even if, as is \ery r.irel) 
the case, it is in excess of some pajier standard. On the 
other hand, if the village is in bad condition, if the* (*\isting 
assessment has been found oppre.ssivi;, he does not lu'sitate 
to reduce it, although his standard estim.iu ma)’ warrant 
its maintenance or even its enhancement. 

Comparing actual with standard asst ssments, the reports 
from the Local Go\ernnienis sluiw that in the Xorth-We.si 
Provinces the average is less than 50 per cent., and in 
Oudh less than 47 per cent. ; in the Central Provinces, 
which have been for onl) a comparatively short time under 
British rule, and where the native demand was as high 
as 75 per cent., there has been a steady and progressive 
reduction, although the North-West average has not yet 
been reached ; in Orissa it has been gradually bi ought down 
from 83*3 in 1822 to 54 per cent, in the recent settlements ; 
in the Punjab, whilst some assessments are as low' as 25 per 
cent,, the average does not exceed 45 per cent, of the net 
assets. 

From the same reports it appears that in the Central 
Provinces the proportion of the revenue to the gross 
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produce ranges from one-sixth to one-fourteenth ; in the 
Punjab it nowhere exceeds one-fifth, and is more often 
one-seventh or one-eighth ; whilst the Madras Government 
says that if the State really took one-fifth it would double 
its nivenue. The result of special inquiries by the last 
Famine Commission places the Government share at a 
still lower proportion — viz,, in the Central Provinces at 
less than 4 per cent,, in Berar at 7 per cent,, in Ajmir 
at TO per cent., in the Punjab and the Dcccan at 7 per 
cent, , in Gujerat alone it reaches 20 per cent,, the standard 
advocated by the memorialists. It is therefore clear, as- 
th(‘ resolution remarks, that if their proposal were adopted, 
its effect would be preci.sely tht; reverse of what they 
intended. 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to discuss 
in detail the various suggestions made by Mr, Dutt and 
the memorialists, and the manner in which they are dealt 
with by the Government of India The real point of their 
whole criticism is that the incidence of the land revenue is 
.so heavy that, although it may not be the direct cause of 
(amine, it has reduced the agricultural population to such 
a state of poverty that it Is unable to withstand the slightest 
pressure of ba.d sen.sons. In answ'er to this it is pointed out 
that the real cause of famine in India is, as must be obvious 
to everyone, the failure of rain at the proper season. Over 
this the Government cannot possibly have any control, and 
Sir H, P'owler, in the discussion of the Indian Budget in 
the House of Commons in 1901, most aptly observed that 
he was quite unable to understand why the Government 
should be blamed when the rain failed, and praised when 
it fell. Should the rains continue to fail for a long series 
of years, the greater part of India would be reduced to an 
uninhabitable desert, and the most perfect revenue system, 
and the most complete scheme of irrigation, would be 
powerless to prevent this. The report of the last Famine 
Commission shows conclusively that it was by no means 
in what may be called heavily-assessed districts that the 
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famine was most severely felt ; the general distress and 
the actual money loss caused by faminf* is so enormous 
and widespread that the whole amount of the land revenue 
in the afflicted districts is a mere trifle compared with it. 
The statistics of the persons employed on the famine relief 
works also show that even of those classed as agriculturists 
very few were revenue payers ; the vast majoritj’ were 
farm labourers, who are quite unaffected by the incidence 
of the Government demand. 

The Government of India does not claim for its land 
revenue system a symmetry and perfection to which it has 
no pretension ; its original basis was not a scIkmik* of 
ta.xation evolved by statesmen from general principles, but 
the facts as we found them. The mistak(‘s of our syst'-m 
have been due, like mo.st of our other mistakes in adminis- 
tration, to our applying Knglish ideas to Indian tai ts 
imperfectly understood or altogether misappn'heiHli d. 
Our greate.st mistake of all was th,it of the p(*rm.ini m 
.settlement in Bengal, where we either mistook th<* farm<‘rs 
of the land rev'emie for the owners of the Kind, or thought 
that by treating them <is owners w'e should cre.ite .1 cl.iss of 
landlords of the best Jinglish typ(*, men of rank and wealth, 
who w'ould devote their energi(\s and their cafiital to the 
improvement of their estates and the well-being of their 
tenantry. We did nothing of the kind, and our mistake, 
besides costing the State millions, reduced for a long time 
the cultivators, who were originally peasant jiroprietors, to 
the position of rack-rented tenants, a position from which 
they have only been rai.sed by the British Cioxernment, 
which has passed in their favour, in the face of the 
strongest opposition by the landlords, and without any 
support from the school represented by Mr, Dutt and his 
friends, a series of Tenancy Acts, commencing with the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of ii>59. How untrue is the picture 
drawn by Mr. Dutt of the condition of Bengal under the 
permanent settlement, and huw groundless is his belief 
that if the same policy had been followed elsewhere. 
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famines would have been avoided or greatly mitigated, is 
clearly demonstrated by the facts and figures given in the 
Blue-Book. 

I have said that the land revenue cannot properly be 
regarded as rent, but in its management of it the action of 
the Government has been, and is, closely analogous to that 
of a landlord towards his tenants. When it first .succeeded 
to its estates it did not trouble itself about thf;ories as to 
the origin of rights of property ; its chief thought was to 
secure its rent-roll, and, as we have seen, it did this in 
Bengal by leasing its rents in perpetuity to the middle- 
men, whom it found already employed in collecting them. 
When it r<*alized that property has its duties as well as its 
rights, it began to intere.st itself in its tenants, to find out 
who they really were and what was their condition. It 
g<ive instructions U) its agents to fix rents at a sum which 
th(; tenants could pay without much difficulty, to grant 
long leases, to make liberal terms for securing to tenants 
the value of improvements effectt‘d by them, to suspend 
the collection of rents, or even to remit them altogether in 
times of exceptional distress ; in th(; pre.sent year it has 
remitted no less than ^1,500,000 ilue. to it on account of 
arrears of revenue which had accrued during the recent 
famines. 

It is remarked in the concluding paragraph of the Blue- 
Book that “ Assessments cannot be dictated by the theorist 
in his study ; they elude dogmatic treatment, and can only 
be safely worked out by the Settlement Officer in the 
village and on the field. . . .” The true function of 
Government is to lay down broad and generous principles 
for the guidance of its officers, and to prescribe moderation 
in enhancement and sympathy in collection.” Nothing 
can be more sound than these remarks, but unfortunately 
they have not always been acted upon by the Government 
of India. When I first became a Settlement Officer in the 
Punjab in 1 868, assessments were left entirely to the local 
Government, and this in its turn considered that as the 
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general principles of assessment, moderation, and a regard 
to the actual condition of the people, were so well known, 
the work of assessing the villages in detail might be left to 
the Settl»"inent Officers under the supervision and control 
of their immediate superior, the Settlement Commissioner. 
But earl) in the seventies a school of critics, headed by 
M:. Knight, the editor of the Jicouon/iit, a paper published 
in Calcutta professing to speak on behalf of th(' general 
taxpayer, began to make calculations of the value of the 
assumed Government shan* of the produce, and to charge 
the Government with culpably sacrificing the public 
revenues because, according to their calculations, the n*- 
vised assessments in the Punjab were- greatly below the 
amount really due to the State. The then Cjovernment of 
India took alarm, and t>rdered that all assessments were to 
be submitted for its approval before being announced l<» 
the people. The result was the creation of an (daborate 
system of reports, reviews, an<l resolutions: the .Settk*ment 
Ofificer had to draw up a separate report for each Fahsil, 
or subdivision of hir> district, showing w'hai standards and 
estimates he had used as guides, and what .issessment he 
proposed to fix. This was reviewed, first by the Settle- 
ment Commissioner or the Commissioner of the I )ivision, 
then b) the P'inancial Commissioner, then by the Loc.d 
Government, and, fin.illy, by .someone in the secretarial of 
the Government of India. Of <dl the persons thus de.iling 
with the report, no one, except the Settlement Oft'icer and 
his immediate superior, had any local knowledge, the 
others could only review paper wfjrk, pick holes in it, 
and suggest on theoretical grounds some increase in the 
demand. If the Government of India reall) desires to 
give effect to the policy now enunciated by it, and also to 
the policy of decentralization of which we have heard so 
much and seen so little, it cannot do better than restore 
to the Local Governments their independence in the matter 
of assessments, subject, perhaps, to the proviso that 
no enhancement shall be made beyond certain limits 
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without the prev’^ious approval of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

But far worse than this multiplying of reports and 
reviews was the other result of the Government’s alarm, 
the creation of the so-called Famine Insurance Fund. The 
meaning of an insurance plainly is that a person may by 
the payment of an annual premium secure himself against 
the effects of a calamity to which he would otherwise be 
^'Xposed. It is not pn'tended that the payment of the extra 
1 ind i» vtmue in any way secures the papers from losses by 
< imine ; even native Ciovernments recognised the moral 
obligation of saving the people from death by starvation, 
and tiu British (government does not do more than fulfil 
ihi-^ obligation in a .systematic and effectual manner. It is, 
of course, easy U) make out a pap(‘r account showing what 
has been received under the head of b'amine Insurance, 
and debiting against it such e.vpenditure as may seem most 
appropriate, but in reality there has never been a separate 
fund. The Government had been put to considerable 
expense on account of famine ; it required mort* money, 
and it thought its land n-venue was too low, and that a 
slight addition to it, under the plausible plea of insurance 
against famine, w.is the best means of obtaining the money 
it wanted. Such a plea did not deceive even the simplest 
peasant. It was my duty to explain to some of them the 
orders of the Ciovernment, and point out their justice and 
wisdom. When I had done this to the best of my ability, 
their comment* w’as simply, “ Of course the Sarkar (the 
Ciovernment) is lord, but it is a breach of faith.” I re- 
buked the speaker openly, but agreed with him in my 
heart. 

No accusation of breach of faith can be raised against 
the extra charges on account of local rates and the pay of 
village officers imposed at the time of settlement, but all 
the arguments by which the Government seeks to justify 
these charges in its resolution are thrown away on the 
revenue payers. They look only to the total sum they 
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have to pay collectively and individually, and they care 
little how the Government spends it, or under what heads 
it shows it in its accounts. 

The concluding sentence of the resolution expresses 
th(> opinion of the Governor- General in Council that “ the 
existin^ij land revenue system, if pursued on the lines that 
have been indicated, is both well suited to the present 
condition of the country and compatible with its future 
development, and that the n‘v('nue which it provides, and 
which is more lenient in its incidence than at any jjrevious 
stage of Indian history, is capable of being levied from the 
people with surprisingly little hardshi[) and without dis- 
content.” I think that this opinion is substantially cornTt, 
and that the British <*lector may rest satisfied that th(' 
pressure of the land reviMiue is not the cause, direct or 
indirect, of famine in India. That the mass of the peojile 
in that country are very poor is undoubtedly true, and it is 
easy to draw a thrilling picture of their condition by giving 
details of their daily earnings, their fooil, their clothing, 
and their homes which would appal thi; working-man in 
England. 

But. as I have already said, it is a great mistake to apply 
English ideas to Indian facts, anti it would be the greatest 
of all to apply them to the (juestion tif taxation. It i.s no 
doubt the English practice to use .i surjilus for the relief of 
taxation, but even here it may be doubtt'd wh<‘ther this is 
not done rather for the sake of gaining popularity for a 
party than from a real belief in the soundness of the polic). 
In India nothing could be more distasteful to the people 
than a system of finance w^hich remitt(*(l or increased taxa- 
tion according as each year’s Budget showiid a surplus or 
a deficit. In our review of the taxes in detail, we have 
seen how little they affect the really poor, and how useless 
would be a small reduction in the rate of any particular 
tax. In the case of the land revenue such a reduction 
would be an absurdity, and it may be doubted whether 
even its total abolition would permanently benefit the 
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people. The question is very fully discussed by the 
Government of India in its resolution, and it is pointed out 
that even if we could insure that the relief reached the 
class for whom it was intended — namely, the real culti- 
vators of the soil — the latter would, by reason of a 
continued subdivision of holdings and the increase of 
population, be reduced to as great a state of poverty as 
before. The only method of relieving the pressure of the 
land levenue which can be employed with advantage is 
that of “ sympathy ’’ in collection — that is, suspending and 
in some cases finally remitting the demand when neces.sary, 
and this is already both enjoined and employed by the 
(jovernment of India. 

It is impossibk* to discuss here the general condition, 
[)ast and present ; it is sufficient to say that their poverty 
is more apparent than real, and can be traced to other 
causes than over-taxation. They manage to live on little, 
and even to do without a Poor Law', because their wants 
are few ; and it may well be iloubted if they would be any 
happier if their wants were increased, or, as we should 
put it, if their standard of living were raised. Their own 
view of the question is well illustrated by an incident which 
occurred when I was at Multan. The pottery of that 
place had long been locally famous for its colour and 
design, but the secret of making it was known only to two 
families, who had practised it for generations, and were 
in what would be called in England “ humble circum- 
stances ” — that is, living the lives of decent artisans. 
Some Multan pottery sent to England excited the admira- 
tion of collectors, and the rejjresentative of an English 
firm offered the i>otters for their secret, or even for ex- 
tending their business so as to execute a large and con- 
tinuous number of orders, terms which would have raised 
them to affluence. They declined the offer with thanks, on 
the simple ground that they and their fathers had always 
found their little income sufficient for their wants, and they 
did not think that they would be any happier if it were 
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made into a large one. To the ordinary Western mind 
this may seem folly, but to the Oriental mind it is wisdom. 
I am often asked what the natives think on this or that 
subject. The only answer I can truly give is that they think 
nothing ; their one desire is to he left in peace and not to 
be harassed by subordinate officials. What they particu- 
larly dislike is the interference with the long-established 
habits and customs of their everyday life, caused by w('ll- 
meant efforts to improve their condition, especially in the 
matter of sanitation ; the measures und(;rtaken by the 
Government to check the plague have caused deeper and 
more widespread discontent than any other measures of 
recent times. Engli.shmen at home must not mistake the 
utterances of the ncdsy band of *' educated natives," who 
edit newspapers and hold congresses, for a true e.\j)ression 
of the wants and foldings of the real people. These men 
are the special product of English rule, and their mode of 
thought, speech, and writing, even when this is seditious, 
is copied entirely from English and Irish models. 'Fher" 
is nothing really Indian about it ; it is merel) imitation 
European. ‘‘ The dumb million.s.” in who.se name these 
men profess to speak, have few truer repre.sentatives or 
warmer sympathizers than the much -abused ICnglish 
officials w'ho have spent the greater part of their working 
lives amongst them, and who have, as a rule, endeavoured 
to the extent of their very limited abilities to combine a 
true regard for the w’elfare of the people with loyalty to the 
Government they served. 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.* 

By the H(»n. Sir Lewis Tuim'ek, k,« .s.i. 

Two years ago in a Convocation address^ I dwelt upon the 
opportunities we have in the Punjab for contributing to the 
inat(*rials of scientific jurisprudence and upon the desira- 
bility our University law students continuing the study 
of jurisprudence after entry upon the business of life. It was 
then in my mind to siv^gest Indian Constitutional Law as 
a proper subject for such post-graduate study, but I came 
to the conclusion that the matter required a separate j)aper 
to itself. He.nce Indian Constitutional Law is noa my 
subject, and I think it has more than a merely legal interest, 
livery graduate of an Indian University may very properly 
a.spire to an adequate accjuaintance with the principles of 
those enactments which constitute the governing body in 
India; and the like knowledge is clearly to be desired in 
the case of all of those whose actual or prospective duty it 
is to take part in Indian administration. 

I .shall first define my subject by a reference to Constitu- 
tional Law in general. Constitutional Law is the aggregate 
of the enacted law, case-law, and usage which, in any given 
country, determines the composition of the governing body 
and regulates the manner in which that body may exercise 
its powers. This 'definition excludes mere despotisms, both 
because the existence of a governing body implies some 
division of sovereignty, and because in despotic Govern- 
ments there are neither enactments, the work of regularly 
established legislatures, nor case-law, the work of regularly 
established courts. The definition also excludes the usages 
which determine the structure of primitive Governments, 

* Substance of an address delivered at the Convocation of the Punjab 
University as Vice-Chancellor. 

+ See Asiatic Quarterly Kevmo^ April, 1901, p. 275: “English Juris- 
prudence and Indian Studies on I.aw.” 
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whether wholly despotic or, to use a convenient anachronism, 
more or less popular in type. The study of primitive 
governments — of which we have excellent specimens in the 
Hindu Raj of the Kangra District and the Beluch Tuman 
of Dera Ghazi Khan — is part of the general study of legal 
evolution. But I shall confine myself to Indian Constitu- 
tional Law, and thus have no occasion to enter upon the 
general history of forms of government. I shall, however, 
have to dwell on the form of government which was indi- 
genous in India belore British rule, so as to be able to 
explain some distinctive features of the form of government 
which has succeeded it. 

Having defined Constitutional Law as above, my next 
point is that the number of the governing body is not of the 
essence of the question whether the structure o( the parti- 
cular government is or is not determined by some Consti- 
tutional Law. 'I'he Constitution may be a pure democracy, 
as in the Ignited States of America ; or it may be a pure 
oligarchy, as in \’enice in the fourteenth century ; or a 
republic, which is really an aristocracy, as in .incient Athens 
or in Rome before the days of the Empire ; or again it 
may be a highly complex organization, such as that of the 
British Empire, where we have not only King, Lords, and 
Commons, but powerful colonies with representative insti- 
tutions, and a vast number of detpendent States. Indian 
Constitutional Law belongs to the last of the cla.sses which 
I have distinguished, because it is a part, and indeed a 
very small part, of the Constitutional Law of the British 
Empire. 

My third preliminary remark follows from what I have 
already said. There may be a Constitution without popular 
government, and thftt is our own case in this country. 
Constitutional Law does not necessarily imply representative 
institutions ; but it does imply legality, which exempts the 
structure of governmeat and the use of its powers from the 
vagaries of personal caprice. 

I think I have now justified the position that there is a 
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Constitutional Law in India, and I pass on to consider the 
relation of the study of that law to the study of g^eneral 
jurisprudence. It has often occurred to me that, if sociology 
is to make much progress, the vast area it covers must be 
divided into compartments of which one would be law ; and 
in turn, when we come to examine legal evolution by itself, 
we should have to partition that field again and trace the 
growth of particular institutions, such as property in land, 
or marriage or succession, or particular branches of law, 
such as International Law or Constitutional Law*. The 
scientific investigation of Constitutional Law would thus be 
a branch of scit ntific jurisprudence, and that again would 
be part of a gradually forming science of sociology. The 
investigation of ('onstitutional Law would extend to nearly 
the whole course of European history, and to the analysis 
of the various Constitutions now e.xisting in the advanced 
States of the w'orld. Imperceptibly it would transform 
itself into a sociological incjuir) where it sought to separate 
primitive govcrnmcmts without Constitutions from others 
w'here Constitutions where in process of being formed. The 
study of Indian Cciiistitutional Law' would lie on the outer 
verge of such an investigation. It would be taken as part 
of the analysis of the Constitutional Law of the British 
Empire, and to that law its proper place w^ould be assigned 
in the general scheme of legal evolution. We need not, 
however, attempt to fix that place as a preliminary to the 

study of Indian Constitutional Law'. It is contained for the 

* • • 

most part in certain Acts of Parliament which are applicable 
to British India, and these require historical comment before 
they can be properly understood But there is one branch 
of Indian Constitutional Law which depends much more on 
usage than on any enactments, and of w'hich the study is 
by no means necessary merely for the purpose of acquiring 
such general knowledge of the constitutional position in 
India as men of good education should ordinarily possess — 
I refer to the relations between the British Government 
and the Native States, a subject which may well be left to 
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specialists or to others who have any special taste or interest 
which may induce them to follow it up. 

The Parli.imentary enactments relating to the Govern- 
ment of India are more than forty in number, and range 
over a period of more than 1 20 years. On this point I would 
refer to the excellent Digest compiled by Sir Courtenay 
ilbert, which is contained in his book entitled “ The Govern- 
ment of India,” published in 1898. Sir Courtenay Ilbert 
himself supplies an historical introduction of great value, 
and the rel'erences which he gives will readily suggest 
further lines of research. But to Sir Ct)urtenay Ilbert’s 
introduction I would mention .Sir Alfred L\ all’s book, called 
“The Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in 
India”; and for those who may desin* to form a serious and 
well-considered opinion on the political prospects of this 
country I would also .uld the work of Sir llenry Maine, 
called “Popular Government,' [jublished in 1885. 

Sir Courtenay Ilbert s Digest shows that the present 
frame of the Ckivernment of Imlia has b<*en very delibt'r- 
ately designed ami fixed in position by th<- supreme authority 
in the British Empire. The Digest is a iligesi of existing 
Parliamentary enactments relating to the (iovernment of 
India, and it may therefore be taken as an epitome of the 
intentions of the British nation as to the manner in which 
India shall be governed. Considering the Digest as a 
whole, I observe that, like man) of our institutions in this 
country, our form of government has a tlouble origin both 
from the East and from the West. It bears traces alike of 
the effects of the history of India before our day and of the 
influence of our own political ideas and system upon Indian 
society. First in authority is the Secretary of .State, a 
Cabinet Minister, in direct touch with the most powerful 
springs of action in Parliament. In certain matters he 
must act with the concurrence of a majority of his Council, 
but in all other matters he can overrule his Council ; and in 
certain other matters, if the case be one of urgency or 
secrecy, he can act without any reference to his Council at 
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all. Somewhat similarly the Governor-General is ordinarily 
bound by the opinion and decision of a majority of his 
Council ; but if the measure proposed may in his judgment 
essentially affect the safety, tranquillity, or interest of British 
India, or of any j)art thereof, he may on his own authority 
adopt, suspend, or reject, the measure in whole or part. 
Furthf-r, the Governor-General, acting alone, may in cases 
of eincrg(*ncy make ordinances for the peace and good 
government of British India or any part thereof, and any 
ordinance so made has, for such a period not exceeding six 
months, as may b(j declared in the notification, the like force- 
of law to a law made by the Governor-General in Council 
at a legislative meeting. Subordinate to the Governor- 
Gener.d in Council there are the (Governors, Lieutenant- 
Ciovernors, and Chief Commissioners, all with powers 
defined and limiteil b} sundr\ enactments, Madras, Bom- 
bay, Bengal, the L'nited Provinces, the Punjab and Burma 
have local Legislative Councils of which I shall say some- 
thing more below, 'I'he recent great Durbar is in itself a 
living epitome of the Constitution of the Indian Empire, for 
then* was assembled the heads of Local Governments, the 
Agents to the Ciovernor-General for State territory, and 
the principal ruling chiefs. 

In this great Government, which was thus conspicuous 
on that remarkable occasion, there is indeed some analogy 
to the lesser Governments of the Crown colonies, a great 
and striking analogy to the Empire of Rome, and an analogy, 
sometimes too’ little remembered, to the Delhi Empire of 
which it is the successor. It is whollv unlike the Govern- 
ments which have gradually grown up where men of British 
race have peopled the waste places of the earth. The 
Governments of the United States, of Canada, of Australia 
are popular governments. The Indian Government falls 
rather within the category of personal governments, but 
with this all-important distinction, that the pervading influ- 
ence of law redeems it from the besetting vice of govern- 
ments of that type. It is personal government from which 
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personal caprice is excluded by th(; general requirement 
that there shall be legal warrant for the exercise of all 
official authority. 

England has been justly described as the Mother of Par- 
liaments. It is not, perhaps, generally remembered that 
popular government is, comparatively speaking, a novelty 
in the history of the world. Sir Henry Maine has pointed 
out that “ the modern popular government of our day is of 
purely English origin that the principle of modern popular 
government was affirmed some two centuries ago by events 
which happened in the British Isles ; and that the practical 
applications of that principle outside those- islanils .ind 
their dependencies is only about ti centur) ohl. Amc-rica 
copied the English Constitution. “ The British jjolitical 
model,’ says the same high authority, ‘‘was followed by 
France, by Spain and Portugal, and l)y Holland and Bel- 
gium combined in the kingdom of the Xetherlands, and 
after a long interval by Germany, Italv. and Austria.' 

Now, how' is it that the Mother of Parliaments, the 
country whose historj is the ver> source of modern institu- 
tions w'hich have overspread thre«* continents, t.iking newly 
federated Australia as the third — how is it that such a 
country has given to India a government of <i diff(*rent 
type 

The type has not been reached without i>roloiiged effort. 
It is the outcome of man\ experiments, one, at hsist, of 
which, the Regulating Act of 1773. was a disastrous failure. 
It is the result of repeated Parliamentary iiKjuiries held 
usually at intervals of twenty years. I’here would have 
been no want of will to transplant British institutions to 
this country ; but that process understood literally, not as 
the modification of Indian institutions to bring them into 
some accord with British ideas, was soon shown by experi- 
ence to be impracticable. Here, as in other matters, 
“ limits we did not set condition all we do. ” British 
authority in India has been derived not only from Parlia- 
mentary enactments, but also from the Delhi Emperors and 
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others native rulers. History does not escape the jijreat 
law of evolution, and acrainst forces which work with the 
irresistible consistency of Nature it is idle to contend. 
There were political forces at work in India before our day 
which determined, and in a ^reat measure determine still, 
the Indian form of government. 

Pensonal government, I would point out, was the indi- 
genous system evolved in the normal conditions of Indian 
socie y when as yet unmodified by Western conquest and 
Western ideas. 

In saying this I imply no disparagement of the indigenous 
system, even though it was not regulated by law and fixed 
rules of administration. As students of history and juris- 
prud(‘nct*, we should examine political forms in the same 
dispassionate way as forms of plant or animal life. If we 
do this we see that personal government in various forms, 
in the chiefships of fighting tribes, in the kingships of city 
statt's, in the great monarchies which superseded feudalism, 
in a diverse assortment of empires — Oriental, Roman, Holy 
Roman, and Fremch — has played an enormous part in poli- 
tical develo[)ment. And we may reasonably infer that such 
an institution is in a certain sense natural to man ; that is 
to .say, it is produced amongst institutions by the survival 
of the fittest, the fittest not being necessarily that which 
w'e morally approve, but that wdiich is best suited to its 
environment. From this point of view 1 should hold that 
the form of personal government which we found existing 
in India, being historically the product of the centuries 
which preceded our rule, was therefore presumably the form 
of government best suited to the conditions of the country 
and time. It was, indeed, the creature of those conditions. 
The foreign empire of the Moghals broke up, and the indi- 
genous Indian State, or a copy of it, appeared or reappeared 
everywhere. 

I must dwell for a short time on that remark, because 
the expansion of it will enable me to explain why it is that 
I hold the form of our Indian Government to be still largely 
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determined by the history of the country both before and 
diiring our day. There is a temptation to contrast the pro- 
gress of Europe with the immobility of the East, and to 
classify India with China and ancii*nt Egypt as countries 
exhibiting specimens of arrt'sted develo})ment, of civiliza- 
tions never consummated, but somehou brought, after a 
fair degree of advancement, to a permanent stop. This 
temptation has long seemed to me to be one to be resisted. 

I cannot reconcile the theor) of the immobility of certain 
societies with the applic.ition of the doctrine of (^volution 
to politics, nor with the belief that political societies art' 
organisms which grow like living things. I woultl rather 
admit that grov\th may be under somt' conditions as ('.\tr,i- 
ordinarily slow as it is under other conditions extraordinarih 
rapid, and assert that if there is de\ flt)])ment thi're is also 
decadence. However this may he. whether there is or is 
not any such thing as an .ictually stationar\ society, it is 
be\ond doubt that in India of the eightemnh ceiitur) tht'i'e 
was a v’ast political movement ovt r the whole country, 
which originated in thf country itsi'lf from causes other 
than the appearance on the scene of European atlveiuurers. 
We speak of the disruption of the Mogh.d lunpire, but we 
are perhap.s apt to forget that long before we built uj> our 
empire out of the ruins a certain \\ork of n'construction 
had already begun At the time when th< rise of British 
dominion was imminent, or in process of accom[>!ishment, 
the distinctive feature in the political situation of Indi.i was 
the formation of new States. Our own successes illustrated 
the general tendency. The East Indi.i Company did, in 
fact, become one of a vast number of St.ites w'hich, all over 
India, were seeking to strengthen or extend their political 
power. Great States were formed out of enormous frag- 
ments of the broken Delhi Empire — in Oudh, in Bengal, in 
the Deccan. The rival Mahratta Kimpire was breaking up 
into the dominions of the Gaekwar, of Sindhia, of Holkar, of 
the Bhonsla, when its progress to general supremacy was 
stopped by collision with ourselves. And besides these 
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kingdoms, representing a Muhammadan Empire in its deca- 
dence and a Hindu revival to which that decadence* gave 
its chance, there were two great military kingdoms founded 
mainly on successful violence — by Hyder Ali in Mysore 
and Ranjit Singh in the Punjab. What was being done on 
a large scale by’^ the rebellious governors of the Delhi 
Emperors, by the generals and statesmen of the Mahratta 
Confederacy, and by the most prominent leaders of military 
bands, was being done on a smaller scale by’ smaller men in 
many’ widely’ distant parts of the country’. The disruption 
ol the centred authority’ gave the opportunity’ to political 
adventurers of various kinds and creeds — to Muhammadans, 
Sikhs, Hindus, P'rench, and English — to carve out for them- 
•selves petty j)rincipaliti(‘S, or to convert into more or less 
d(*pendent .States territorial grants made by ruling autho- 
rities. Amongst such adventurers were the Poligars of 
.Southern India, the Sattara and Southern Mahratta jagir- 
dars, and tlu* Sikh jagirdars and other chiefs of the Cis- 
Sutlej territory. Moreover, w’e rolled back, on the south 
and wt‘.st, the ad\«incing battalions of the Mahrattas, and 
in the north the military strength of the Nepalese ; and 
as the smoke and dust of the combat cleared aw’ay’ States 
of older formation —in Raj[)Utana, in Central India, and 
in the Punjab Hills — stood forth with exceptional clear- 
ness. 

Thus, if we look to the w’hole of India — I exclude here 
Burma and Beluchistin — as it has fallen bit by bit under 
British supremacy’, we .see it as a vast mosaic of States, 
some old, some new’, but all alike in this, that they were 
under personal government. If we ask at what stage of 
political grow'th were the populations of India at the time 
when British supremacy’ was impending, the answer is that 
they were at the stage of territorial despotism. Sovereignty 
was supposed to reside in the chief of the State, who might 
be, and often was, the head of a dominant clan, but also 
often had no tribal root in the soil, and was merely a foreign 
conqueror. There were, indeed, large bodies of law — 
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Hindu and Muhammadan law known to experts and 
customary law, certainly in the Punjab and probably else- 
where. But there was no legislation ; there was nothing 
which we could accept as a regular administration of 
justice with a hard-and-fast distinction between executive 
and judicial authority. There was some .sei)aration of public 
function.s — a group of great officers of Stat(,* amongst the 
Mahrattas, a distinction between the civil and revenue and 
the criminal administration in Bengal — but whatever was 
the law, and whoever were the Ministers or the local repre- 
sentatives of the State, the theory was that the chief of the 
State was absolute. It is exactly this absolutism which is 
crushed by the increasing strength of the reign of law. 
But it was probably at one time the necessary defence 
of any kingdom against organized brigandage within its 
borders and ever impending and wholly un.scrupulous 
attack from without. 

As to our own share in the general scramble for political 
authority, we succeeded to a dilapidated i)rovince of the; 
Delhi Empire, itself a foreign empire, aiming, in its l.itu r 
days quite unsuccessfully, .it official rule under the genenil 
control of a central government, d'he administration of 
our predecessors had broken down. le,i\ing only traces of 
itself amid general anarchy. For years we struggh'd to 
keep the administration, or much of it, in n.itive hands. 
We did not “stand forth as Dewan ” till .seven years after 
the formal grant of the Dewsini ; we did not .stand forth as 
Hdkim^ openly taking over the whole administration of 
criminal justice, till 1790, thirty-three )ears after the Battle 
of Plassey had virtually placed the soveri;ignty of the 
country in our hands. For yeiirs we tried experiment after 
experiment intended to maintain the Moghal system of 
management under Fluropean superintendence, and indeed 
avowedly designed to preserve, in the language of the 
Court of Directors, “ those rules and maxims of policy 
which prevailed in well-regulated periods of the Native 
Government.” Thus, what we .sought to support, and did 
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in the sequel reproduce with many improvements, was 
rather the official system of the Moghals than the indi- 
genous Indian State. But the provincial organization of 
the Delhi Empire had itself largely copied the older 
governments which it superseded, and the Imperial pro- 
vinces and the indigenous States were alike in this, that all 
were examples of personal rule. 

I think I have said enough to show from what quarter it 
was that we gathered the elements of personal rule that are 
still jjresent in our Indian administration. If it is a sound 
political principle that we should adjust the political insti- 
tutions of a country to its existing stage of political grow'th, 
then, looking to the stability of most of what is indigenous 
in India and the merely superheial effect of changes ot 
government on the ideas and customs of the peasantry — 
tliat is, of the bulk of the population — it wall, I think, be 
admitUxl that some infusion of the personal element was 
and is indispensable in our Constitution. But the very 
same principle imjdies that as society changes, the institu- 
tions which are inUmded to be suited to its condition should 
change with it. It may be contended this principle also is 
satisfied in our Constitution as it is. The most momentous 
changes which have happened in India are the establish- 
ment of British authority and the influx of Western ideas. 
The peasantiy are little affected by the latter, but educated 
men are compelled to review their hereditary mental equip- 
ment and adapt it to forces which they cannot resist. 
• • 

Western ideas naturally generate Western aspirations, and 
endeavours have been made to meet them in a manner 
consistent with the maintenance of security'. At both ends 
of the administrative scale, locally in district boards and 
municipal committees, and provincially for the country at 
large in the Legislative Councils, we have institutions which 
are of Western origin and in frame and purpose unlike 
anything that was organized by our predecessors. I should 
be trenching on the ground of current politics were I to say 
anything here regarding the boards and committees ; but I 
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have sketched elsewhere.* in more passages than one, the 
history of the Legislative Councils, and I have found it full 
of interest and full of promise. In the Council of the 
Governor-General the finaiKial statement may now be dis- 
cussed. and under carefully consideri'd rules questions may 
be asked on public affairs. The nominations to five seats 
on the Governor-Cicneral’s Council are made on the recom- 
mendations of the Calcutta Chamber of ComnK'rce and of 
the non-official members or additional members of the 
Councils of Madras. Ilombay, Bengal, and the United 
Provinces. Similarly in Madras. Bombay, Bengal, and the 
United Provinces persons may be recommended for 
nomination to the local Legislative Council by c(‘rt.iin 
bodies and associations, including the Corporations of 
Madras. Bombay, and Calcutta, and the senates of the 
several universities. 

In conclusion I may add that Indi.in Constitutional Law 
is part of the Constituticm.d Law of the British bbnpire. 
We are subjects of a vast <ind varied I'aiijnre. whose insti- 
tutions must be atl.ipted to the diversity of the populations 
under its swa\ . From that Empire two polilic.il e\ils of 
great magnitude tyrann\ .ind slaver) are banished. 
Personal libi-rt) and the protection of the law' arc our birth- 
right. These jK)SS(*ssions are more precious than the 
distribution of votes ; for they .ire the found.ition of justice, 
and in them there is no corruption. Let us b< glad th.it 
we belong to an F^mpire whose children in this sense are 
free, and whose lasting ideal of government —though .some 
particular measures may b) misadventure miscarry— is 
justice, beneficence, and .securit). 

* ‘‘Our Indian Protectorate,” pj). 346, 347, ‘‘India and .Sir Heniy 
Maine” (Journal of tin Socitty oj A rt<i for March iH, i.Sy8, pp. 392-3(^4) 
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INDIAN CURRENCY LEGISLATION AND 
INDIAN ECONOMICS. 

Bv A. R. Bonts, 

I r Ls now nearly ten years since, by an Act of the (jovernor- 
General in Council, the Indian mints were closed to the 
free cf inap^e of silv(‘r. Before and at the time the propriety 
and policy of this step were the subject of animated dis- 
cussion in the press and elsewhere, and the (juestion is 
even now' a vexed one. The matter continues to be mooted 
and debated in one form or another in Parliament, and 
a Currency Reform Leaj^ue in India is projected, if not 
already organized. Yet in spite of — possibly in conse- 
(jueiice of — all this discussion, it is doubtful whether the 
views generally held on the subject are not — in part, at all 
ev<*nts — confused and erroneous ; while defenders of the 
policy of the Indian Government, when rebutting criticism 
on particular points, have no occasion to deal with the 
matter in its entirety. It may therefore not be amiss to 
attempt an article on the subj«'Ct w'hich, u’hile keeping 
clear of minor siile-issues, m.i) indicate what was done ; 
why it was done ; what happened, and ^Yhat is said to have 
happened in conseiiuence ; and what would have happened 
otherwise. 

In 1S93 the position of the Government of India was 
as iollow's : 'I'hey were committed to defra) ing annually 
large expen.ses which had to be met by payments in gold. 
Their owm revenue, however, was collected in silver coin. 
Further, free coinage of silver was permitted in India. 
Anyone tendering silver of the requisite fineness at the 
Indian mint could receive in return virtually the same 
amount by weight of coined rupees. That is to say, the 
value of a coined rupee was practically the value of its 
weight (some *4 of an ounce) of silver bullion. Now, 
owing to the fact that silver was being turned out from the 
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mines m an apparently inexhaustible stream, the increase 
in gold being relatn elj small, the value of silver bullion in 
terms of gold fell sttadil) as the suppl\ of silver bullion 
rose. As the \ aluc of sih t‘r bullion fell, so did the value 
of the cointd siher rupee More and more rupees had to 
be gi\en tach ^<ar b) the Indian Government in order to 
obtain anv specified numbei of sov(*reigns vvhere'with to 
mttt the bills of which p.ijment had to be made in gold. 
\\ heit was this to stop ^ The .imount of the Indian 
land tax which forms so l.irgt an item of the Indian 
Ciovernments revenue, is fixed toi long terms of )t us, 
and the tax cannot be dirtctl) incrtastd in the inKiim 
even if this were tU sirablc In Ihmgal inched, i pei- 
petual settlement exists 1 Ik n is furthe r i limit btvond 
which taxes such as Customs Kxcisi , incomt t ix <uid tli< 
like, cannot well go Consciiui ntlv there wtie limits to 
the amount of rupees which the Indnn Ciove rniiK nt mi.^ht 
collect in taxes, but theie was appaientlv no issign iblc 
limit to th( out-turn of silver bullion ind thi consequent 
fall in the value of the ru[>(< \ time appe .ire d to be at 

hanel when all the resourc* s eif taxation would neit provide 
the Ciovernmcnt of Indn with enough rupees tei th fr.ij 
then gold liabiliti* s .ind .it the same time te) pav feir the cost 
of carrving on the administration of the Ineli.in Lmpire . 

The Government decided tcj close their mints to fiee 
cejinage of silver The efflux e»f silvei bullion from the 
mines might go ein or it might neit At ill events, this 
silver should not pass on threiugh the mints to swell the* 
depreciated currency of India The mints were close*d, 
accordingly, in June, I1SC13, though the ( iovemment, of 
course, reserved their right to com silver on their own 
account if the y should deem this expedient 

The av'owed object of the Geivernment was to prevent 
a further fall in exchange That the) were practicall) 
certain to attain that result at least may be perceived by 
consideration of the following elementary jiroposition 

In the last event, the produce of India must be bought 
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with rupees. The man who grows indigo or cotton, and 
brings it to the local market for sale, takes his price in 
rupees. Whatever complexity of cheques, bills of ex- 
change, and so on, may overlie the working of India’s 
trade with the world, the essential fact is that the producer 
is so paid in rupees. (Theoretically, of course, we might 
dispense with money altogether, and exchange one com- 
modity directly against another without the intervention of 
coin ; practically, howev'er, coin is used, and will continue 
to be used.) Now, if the tlow of coined rupees from the 
mints should be sudd(*nly cut off, and the total available 
su])[ily of those rupees be thus fixed, it follows (1) that a 
fixed rate of exch.uiiie must be established between the 
ru[)ee and any other commodity of which the supply did 
not alter ; (2) that in the case of a commodity of which the 
supply did alter, its value in rupees would rise if the supply 
of the ijarticiilar commodity fell off, and viic vci'mi. For it 
is the simple fundamental law of prices that the value of 
a commodity A, calculated in terms of a commodity 1 >, 
depends solel) on the relation of the amounts of \ and B 
offered and sought in the market, and on nothing else. If 
people with money want eggs, and eggs are scarce, their 
price rises : if there is a glut of eggs it falls. If a man 
w'ith gold wanted rupees, and the supply of the latter was 
stationary or diminishing, their exchange value as against 
gold would be fixed or would rise. 

It may seem superfluous to insist on this with any 
degree of emphasis, but it is a curious fact that some 
people seem to imagine that current coins of the realm are 
for some mysterious reason exempt from the operation of 
the laws of supply and demand. Why' these alone among 
commodities should be deemed thus favoured, I cannot 
say. Yet a writer in the January number of the Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Rvviezo, p. 47, contends that “ the 
device of closing the mints in India, and making coined 
silver scarce, and thus w'orth the while” (to use his own 
words) " of remitters to pay more for it," has not affected 
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the “ silver value ” of produce and other things in India. 
With “silver value” I am not now concerned, but if he means 
“ coined silver value,” as he apparently does, then his con- 
tention, if correct, would merely imply that the supply of 
“ produce and other things " had diminished or increased 
pari passu with the supply of rupees. This would, also be 
the interpreted meaning of the assertion that the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee in India has not varied — an 
assertion which I have seen attributed to more than one 
authority, though without reference given. I cannot but 
believe, however, that these authorities have been mis- 
understood or misquoted. The annexed table shows the 
purchasing power of the rupee measured in food grains for 
each of the quinc^uennial periods from 1861 to igoo. It 
seems needless to go further into the matter, 
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Note. — The exchange figures are for Calcutta exchange on London at 
four to SIX months’ sight. The ser measures about 2 pounds. 

What happened immediately after the closing of the 
mints is instructive. 

In one of his books — it may be “ Life on the Mississippi ” 
— Mark Twain tells the story of the origin of the close 
corporation of river pilots. Up to that time every pilot 
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had, without restriction, taken apprentices, trained them, 
and turned them into full-blown pilots on their own account. 
As the number of pilots thus rose, so did wages drop— the 
natural result of an increase of would-be employes without 
a corresponding increase of openings for employment. 
With a view to checking this drop in wages, a number of 
pilots leagued themselves into a society, proclaimed that 
they would not work for less than a largely enhanced 
wage, and were all promptly discharged, and for some time 
remained without employment at all. 

Very similar was the fate of Council bills. There 
appears to have been a general idea abroad that the legis- 
lation of June, 1H93, amounted to a fiat, that henceforth 
the rupee should he worth is. 4d., and that the rupee 
would obediently rise forthwith to that level. At the 
beginning of April, 1893, ^he, London market rate of e.K- 
change on India was only is. 2/',,d., and on April 5 Council 
bills — which, it may be stated, are practically cheques 
which are sold by the Indian Government in return for 
gold paid in England, the cheques being subsequently 
cashed for rupees in India — sold for is. ajjd. per rupee. 
The same level prevailed on June i. The mints were 
closed on June 26. On that day twelve lakhs of bills were 
sold at prices ranging from is. 3..'2d. to is. and a 

bad bargain it must have been for the purchasers. A few 
days later the rate of is. 4d. was touched. Then came a 
change. Ly the end of July exchange had dropped to 
IS. 3hd. ; on August 24 only is. 2HAd. was offered for 
Council bills ; at the beginning of November no offers 
were made at all ; and at the end of that month, though 
IS. 3id. was offered, it was only to a limited extent. 

In a word, the laws of supply and demand had 
asserted themselves, and had indicated the true market 
value of the rupee. No one would buy rupees at is. 4d. 
apiece, or thereabouts, if they could be got for con- 
siderably less ; and the great volume of the Indian 
currency made it possible .so to get them. Council bills 
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were not the only securities which could be bought in 
Hngland for gold, sent to India, and sold there for rupees. 
Scrip of the Indian Government was equally a medium of 
trade, and vve find that during the thirteen months from 
August, 1893, to August, 1894, inclusive, there was a steady 
flow of such scrip from England to India. During this 
period the amount of the Indian Government’s promissory 
notes outstanding on their London register dropped from 
2,598^ lakhs to 2,3iO:J. lakhs. Meanwhile the Indian 
Government had to meet their gold liabilities, had to buy 
sovereigns, and, like other people, had to buy them at the 
market rate — a rate fixed not by their own legislation, but 
by the all-powerful laws of supply and demand. Lower 
and lower dropped the price of Council bills, the outstand- 
ing Indian currenc)* being no doubt swollen by the accretion 
of previously hoarded stores of silver coin Bottom was 
not touched till early in 1895. when in January and 
February over j^i,8oo,ooo worth of bills drawn on the 
Calcutta treasury alone were sold at an average of is. o,’d. 
per rupee — a rate sufficiently remote from the standard of 
IS. 4d. But the worst was now’ over, and a steady rise set 
in till December, 1898, in which month bills to the value 
of over ^837,000 fetched an average of is, 4d. per rupee — 
,an average maintained thereafter. 

The objection may here be raised : “ The fact of a con- 
tinuous fall and subsequent rise of exchange is indubitable. 
But on that theory this might be accounted for by a con- 
tinuous decrease, follow-ed by a subsequent increase, in the 
supply of gold and rupee-purchased commodities in general. 
We know, too, that in several years there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the coinage in the Indian mints. What 
proof have we, independent of such theories, that there has 
been an absolute and steady decrease of the circulating 
medium ?" The answer is that increase of coinage does 
not necessarily imply that the additional coin passes into 
circulation, and that the decrease in volume of the currency 
is demonstrated in papers appended to an annual report of 
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the India Paper Currency Department published in the 
Supplements to the Gazette of India, September i, 1900. 

I think, however, that it is generally admitted that the 
rise in value of the rupee to is. 4d. was, in fact, mainly due 
to the contraction of the currency ; and adverse critics assert 
that the closure of the mints to free coinage, which ultimately 
brought about this contraction, amounted to an act of 
immediate spoliation as against holders of silver. It is 
argued that the native of India who awoke on June 26, 
1893, in possession of a hundred tolas’ weight of silver 
ornaments owned in them a potential hundred rupees (the 
weight of a rupee is one tola), and that when he went to 
sleep the same night the Ciovernment had by a stroke of the 
pen knocketl a considerable fraction of their value off his 
jewels. (.'\s a matter of fact, the price of bar silver in 
Hombay averaged over Rs. 99 for 100 tolas during July, 
1893, and in August as much as Rs. 99 so that in selling 
his ornaments the holder would probably not have lost more 
than he would have done by converting them into coin 
through the medium of the mint, having regard to cost of 
conveyance, assay, fees, and seignorage ; indeed, he would 
have lost more by this direct conversion in June, when bar 
silver in Bombay averaged Rs. io6|, per 100 tolas, so that 
to turn ornaments into coin qua coin was unprofitable.) But 
even if by the night of June 26 the rupee had risen at one 
bound to I s, qd., and had remained at that level, the native 
would have really had nothing to complain of. He could 
not, it is true, have any longer effected direct conversion of 
his ornaments into coin, and he would have received fewer 
coins by selling his ornaments in the market. But no one 
— save, perhaps, a numismatist or a miser — wants coined 
rupees for their own sake, but for the purchasing power 
which they confer ; and the purchasing power of rupees on 
June 27 would have risen with regard to grain, clothes, 
shoes, etc., in exactly the same proportion as it had risen 
with regard to silver ornaments. The barter value of the 
latter — the prpportion in which they would exchange for 
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{e.gi) flour — directly and without the intervention of coinage, 
remained unchanged ; and if after August, 1893, that barter 
value decreased on the whole continuously and steadily, the 
fault rests, not with the Indian Government, but with the 
wholesale producers of silver. 

The second charge brought against the Government is a 
more serious one. It was recently enunciated as follows by 
Mr. R. H. Elliot in a paper* read before the East India 
Association on November 24, 1902 : “ What, unfortunately, 
they (the Government) did not perceive was, that their 
method of creating a ‘ stable ’ exchange at an artificially 
enhanced rate, which was liable to be still further enhanced 
at the will of the Government, instead of developing, would 
seriously injure the industries of the country, and thus at 
once diminish the means of employment and the rate of 
wages, results which have already occurred in consequence 
of the currency measure.” 

Now, I am not now concerned with what would happen, 
supposing that the Government of India amended their 
laws with a view to raising the exchange value of the 
rupee to (say) half a crown. I touch on this interesting 
subject later on, but at present I desire to examine Mr. 
Elliot’s statement as to what has happened in consequence 
of the raising of the rupee to is. qd. 

In the first place it may be as well to understand clearly at 
the outset w'hat is meant by the phrase the “industries of the 
country.” I suppose it to connote the production of wealth 
in the country at large — the out-turn of Indian produce 
which has an exchange value, and is sought for by con- 
sumers in or out of India. If it were the case that this 
production had been impeded by the legislation of 1893, 
and the final rise of the rupee to is. 4d. in December, 1898, 
one would expect to find the impediment indicated by a 
diminution of the area employed to furnish that produce. 
But the agricultural statistics of British India do not fulfil 

* See this paper, and the discussion thereon, in the January number of 
this Ret'iew (pp. 54-68 and 170-189). 
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this expectation by any means. The table on p. 323 shows, 
in thousands of acres, the area under some of the principal 
products of the country. 

These staple products have not been chosen with a view 
to demonstrate any particular fact, but merely in order to 
obtain the longest possible continuous record of culfivated 
area. The Bengal figures are excluded because they are 
not given at all in the agricultural returns till 1892-93, and 
even after that year they are based on estimates alone. The 
jute figures, in turn, appear altogether untrustworthy for 
years prior to 1890-91 ; from that year onwards they are 
given inclusive of the Bengal area. The Bengal estimated 
areas for other crops from 1892-93 to 1900-01 are given 
below for what they are worth . 

Akea in TnorsiNus 01 Ackjs. 



1892 

1893 

1S94 

Ihf):; 


iV)7 

iSQh 


IQ(X) 



1894 

iSq5 

iS<.»o 

1S97 

iSqS 

ISOO 

1900 

1001 

Cotton 

211 

20J 

200 

j.Sy 


168 

152 

*44 

120 

Tea 

89 

1 1 1 

122 

104 

108 

128 

1 30 

*33 

*34 

(''offee 


+ 

♦ 

- 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indigo 

, 737 

614 

630 

624 

55 ?” 

555 

5 >o 

4 Ss 

36S 

Tobacco 

775 

731 

726 

696 

642 

648 

657 

5^7 

583 


Finally, let us take the area under coffee in Mysore : 


\ ear Thousands of Acres j 


1889- 1890 123 

1890- 1891 130 
1891 1892 . 129 
1892-1893 132 
1893 1894 137 
1894 1895 . . 139 


\ ear 

rhousinds of Acres, 

1895-1806 

141 

1896-1S97 

146 

1897-18981 

130 

1898 1899 

129 

1899-1900 

129 

1900 1901 

128 


♦ None recorded. 

t The sudden extraordinary fall in 1JB97-1898 occurred almost entirely 
in one district— that of Hassan, where the area under coffee is reported to 
have dropped from 57,687 acres in 1896-1897 to 42,205 acres in 1897-1898. 
1 have found no note of official or other comment on thii phenomenoa 
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Now, in examining these figures with a view to gauging 
the effect of the currency legislation on the production of 
wealth in India, three dates must, it would seem, have to be 
specially borne in mind. One is June, 1893, when the mints 
were closed ; and as that step, as we have seen, did not 
prevent exchange from dropping considerably for nearly 
two years, the second landmark in time is January to 
February, 1895, when exchange touched bottom. The 
third notable date is December, 1898, when exchange 
finally reached is. 4d. Those who maintain that the 
currency legislation has proved deleterious, not to say 
disastrous, to the industries of India will probably be 
puzzled to reconcile their contention with these figures. 
The All- India figures show that between 1890-91 and 
1892-93, with a steadily falling exchange, the area under 
cotton fell too. So did that under coffee. Indigo and 
tobacco fluctuated, but fell on the whole. In 1893-94 
exchange continuing its downward course, the area under 
all the tabulated crops rose, in some cases enormously. 
Next year came a heavy fall in exchange ; but though the 
areas under coffee, indigo, and jute rose, those under cotton 
and tobacco fell. During the next six years we have a 
steady rise in exchange, and the cropped area affected by 
two severe famines ; and at the end of this period the areas 
under cotton, coffee, and tobacco are higher than at the 
beginning, jute is a little down, and indigo has fallen 
heavily. Yet this last crop exhibits a steady increase in 
area, since th*e attainment by exchange of the is. 4d. level 
in 1 898-99. The tea area is remarkable ; regardless of the 
course of exchange or the currency legislation, it rises 
steadily and persistently for seventeen years, forming a 
serious obstacle to anyone attacking that legislation on the 
strength of the evidence afforded by the figures of other 
crops in Bengal. And, to those who have been accustomed 
to see it asserted that the currency legislation has ruined 
the Mysore coffee industry, it will come as something of a 
surprise to find the coffee area in that province rising from 
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I 39 , 0 CXD acres to 146,000 acres, while exchange rose from 
lafd. to I5id. For reasons given in my note on the 
figures, I suspect that either those for years prior to 
1897-98 should be reduced by some 15,000 acres, or those 
for that year and subsequent years should be increased by 
the same amount; in any case, the fall in area in 1897-98 
must have been a purely local event, and the area under 
coffee cultivation in the whole province of Mysore has 
remained almost undiminished since exchange became 
steady at i6d. 

When we turn .from agriculture to manufactures, the 
evidence adverse to the currency legislation appears equally 
scanty. In cotton spinning and weaving there has been 
a steady increase in looms and spindles from 18S3-84 to 
1901-02. There has been a steady rise in the production 
of yarn from 1S95-96 onwards, except in the famine years 
of 1896-97, 1899-1900, and 1900-01. If the supply of raw 
material runs short, there must naturally he a decrease in 
the out-turn of the spun article. The jule-mill returns show 
an increase of looms and spindles as in the case of cotton- 
mills. Wool-mills reveal an almost continual increase in 
plant, quantity, and value of out-turn. Both in these mill.s 
and in paper-mills the latest figures are the highest. I may 
here remark that the figures I have made use of in this dis- 
cussion are available for all to consult, should they so desire. 
The information is contained in Pnca and Jl^aj^cs in India, 
and the Financial and Commercial Statistics published by 
and for the Government of India. There is nothing secret 
or confidential about it. The one regrettable point is that 
it does not, in the matter of prices and industrial statistics, 
cover a very wide field. 

If the area under important crops is to be held any 
criterion, the currency legislation of the Government of 
India does not, after all, appear to have caused any serious 
injury to the industries of India — -pace Mr. Elliot. The 
same conclusion is the outcome of an examination of the 
figures relating to cotton-mills, jute-mills, wool-mills, and 
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paper-mills ; and, if the premises of the argument are 
wrong, it may seem unnecessary to trouble about the con- 
clusion, that the means of employment and the rate of 
wages have been diminished. But let us look for a 
moment at such wage statistics as are available. In a 
certain Bengal paper-mill the record shows coolies’ wages 
steady at Rs. 6,j, per mensem from 1884-1902, with the 
exception of a rise to Rs. 7 from 1899-1901. At the 
Murree Brewery the rate is Rs. 6^ from 1886-1902. 
The figures for a Bengal coal-mining company show that at 
five different collieries the miners’ wages have risen. At 
the Manockjee Petit Mills, Bombay, and at a mill in 
Madras, the wages of most classes of workers have 
remained steady, or have risen since the date of the 
currency legislation. I find only one instance of a 
general downward tendency in wages, namely, on a tea- 
plantation in Assam, a concern dealing with a crop whose 
cultivation has steadily increased, as set forth above, for 
the last seventeen years. Of any general fall in wages 
since 1893 I have been unable to find any indication 
at all. 

Area of production and rate of wages thus failing to 
establish the alleged disastrous effects of the currency 
legislation, let us take a few figures relating to the export 
trade of India and prices in Calcutta. P'or the former I 
have selected tea and coffee, two of the industries which 
are usually understood to have suffered most. As regards 
tea exports, they amounted to 60,500,000 pounds in 1883- 
84, and by 1900-01 had risen to 192,000,000 pounds. The 
rise has been steady and continuous, except for one setback 
in 1 892-93, which was more than doubly recovered in the year 
following. Exports of coffee, which were 377,000 hundred- 
weights in 1885-86, dropped by 1890-91 to 235,000 hundred- 
weights without there being any currency legislation on which 
to throw the blame ; then followed a few years of fluctuation 
with a downward tendency, ending with a violent fall in 
1895-96 to 43,000 hundredweights. The figures for the next 
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five years in thousands of hundredweights are: 293, 338, 368, 
428, 462. It was in the third of these five years, it will be 
remembered, that a steadily-rising exchange finally reached 
IS. 4 d. ; since which date the languishing — or shall we say 
moribund ? — coffee industry has increased its exports by 
more than 25 per cent. 

If we turn to prices, we meet at once with a deficiency in 
the official record. The number of articles of export, of 
which a continuous record of prices exists, is not as large as 
one could w'ish it to be. Coffee, for instance, is not in- 
cluded. The deficiency is not of very material importance, 
since the value of produce is determined by the relations of 
demand and supply, and not by the currency of the country 
of origin. The currency does have an effect as regards 
profits (as I shall presently endejivour to show), but as 
regards produce it is simply a measure of value. You 
may estimate the return for your produce in rupees worth 
IS., is. 2d., or IS. 4 d. ; but that does not affect the 
actual amount of the return, any more than the actual 
amount of the output is affected by measuring it in 
pounds, in stones, or in hundredweights, liut to our 
prices. 

The price of Broach cotton, per candy, in Bombay and 
Karachi, recorded in January of each year, ranged during 
the period 1884-1902 inclusive from Rs, 273 (1893) to 
Rs. 15 1 (1899). Here, it may be asserted, is clear proof of 
the mischief wrought by the currency legislation ; prices 
were highest just before the mints were closed, and touched 
bottom just after the rupee rose to is. 4d. Unfortu- 
nately for this argument, when exchange was absolutely at 
its lowest cotton also was at the lowest price (Rs. 178) 
which it reached during any of the nineteen Januaries under 
consideration — except in 1899, as already stated, and in 
1898, when it was down to Rs. 175. Moreover, in 1900, 
1901, and 1902 the prices returned are Rs, 215, Rs. 225, 
and Rs. 205, an average price bf Rs. 215, or Rs. 37 better 
than when exchange was 1 2f d. 
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The price of tea (the article described as “common 
Congou ”) in Calcutta in January has ranged from 3 annas 
to 6| annas per pound. The former price was touched in 
1901, the latter in 1895 ; and the average price for nine 
Januaries since the closing of the mints has been 4*4722d., 
as against 5‘2222d. for nine previous Januaries. This is a 
decline of exactly fd. per pound ; considering the enor- 
mously-increased out-turn, the marvel is that the drop has 
not been greater. 

Comparing the prices of indigo for the same two periods 
of nine years, we find a decline in average from Rs, 235 
to Rs. 215-I per factory maund. The average price of 
“ ordinary ” jute, on the other hand, exhibits a rise from 
Rs. 27*555 to Rs. 30*6 [ I per 100 pound bale. The evidence 
of prices at large appears to demonstrate nothing either 
for or against the currency legislation. If other factors 
remained constant, a contraction in the currency would 
tend to exhibit lower prices expressed in rupees of greater 
purchasing power. But other factors do not remain 
constant, .supply in particular varying. 

The subject of prices affords an opportunity for the 
discussion of the assertion that countries where free 
coinage of silver is still the rule have by the Indian 
currency legislation been granted an advantage in their 
competition with India. The Indian tea-, indigo-, and 
coffee-planting industries, according to Sir Edward Sassoon 
(debate on the Indian Budget, November 21, 1902), are 
unable to sustain any sort of competition with the .same 
industries coming to Europe from silver-standard countries. 
If this is the case, one would like to know what is the 
destination of the ever-increasing exports of {c.g.) tea and 
coffee which I have already noted — an increase which was 
not interrupted by the occurrence of the famine years of 
1896-97, and 1899, 1900. 

As regards coffee, indeed, I have some information, and 
the subjoined table, showing the increase or decrease of 
exports for 1901-02 as compared w*ith those of 1900-01, 
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the figures giving thousands of pounds, throws some light 
on Indian coffee and European markets : 


Country to i\hich * In- 

De- 

Country to which 

In- 

De- 

sent. crease. 

crease. 

sent. 

crease. 

crease. 

United Kingdom ... — 

2,621 

Natal 

'4 


Belgium ... ... — 

223 

Asiatic Turkey 

— 

154 

Germany ... . . — 

27 

Persia 

— 

270 

United States ... — 

47 

Arabia 

1 — 

6 

Australia — 

23 

Ceylon 

1,012 

— 

Trance .. ... 2,857 

- 

Mauritius ... 

75 

— 

Austria-Hungary ... 352 

— 

.Abyssinia ... 

18 

-- 

Holland ... ... ii 

Italy ... ... II 1 

— 

Aden 

- 7 1 

1 — 


If Indian coffee is losing ground in the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Persia, and Asiatic Turkey, it would appear to 
be more than recouping that loss by progress in Prance, 
Austria, and Ceylon. But let that pass. What is meant 
by the allegation that India is unable to “compete” with, 
say, China in the matter of tea, or Brazil in the case of 
coffee ? Does it imply that teas (coffees) of identical quality 
from the two countries sell in any given market at different 
rates at the same time ? The thing is an economic impossi- 
bility. The phrase must, it seems to me, be intended to 
mean one of two things — either (i) that, if the mints were 
open, the cheapest Indian tea (coffee) could be sold at least 
as cheaply as the cheapest Chinese (Brazilian) ; or (2) that 
in consequence of the appreciation of the rupee the Indian 
trader’s profits have been reduced. 

Let us examine the former of these propositions. I find 
{Economist y January 3, 1903) the cheapest Chinese tea 
quoted in London at a pound for 3d. Were the mints 
open, then, with standard silver in London at 2 2d. per 
ounce, a rupee could be turned out of the Indian mints for 
8^d., and there would be nearly rupees to the sovereign. 
Threepence would be equivalent to 5*6464 annas; and 
allowing for cost of freight, we see that the Indian planter 
would have to put his tea on the Calcutta market at, say, 
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5 '6 annas per pound in order to compete with the cheapest 
Chinese tea in the London market. The average Calcutta 
market price for the cheapest Indian tea for nine years past 
has been 4*5 annas, nearly, and it may be argued that a 
rise of I'l anna per pound would be enough to afford 
a handsome profit. This argument, however, assumes, 
firstly, that China could not under stress of competition 
reduce the price of her cheapest tea to considerably below 
3d. per pound, of which there is no evidence ; secondly, 
that stress of competition in India itself would not force 
down prices, as it very possibly would ; thirdly, that the 
purchasing power of the anna in India would not fall, which 
it certainly woukl (see figures of increasing dearness of 
food grains coincidently with falling exchange between 
1861 and 1895); and, fourthly, that the tea industry in 
India would .somehow succeed in escaping (as it certainly 
would not) the incidence of the enormous increase in 
taxation which would be necessitated by the appreciation 
of the sovereign from 15 to 28 [ rupees. Altogether, the 
profit that it is estimated would accrue to the Indian tea- 
trade from free coinage of silver appears illusory, and if 
this is true, with a hypothetical rupee at 8id., much more 
is it true in the case of the rupee at I4d., which is now 
suggested in some quarters as a rate better suited than i6d. 
to the necessities of the Indian trade. As to coffee, that 
described as “ East India Plantation ” was sold in London at 
its lowest average in 1900, that average being £2 7s. per 
hundredweight* or 35 1 rupees. If the mints were open, and 
28^ rupees went to the pound, then 35}, rupees would be 
equivalent to i 5s. But even now I find {Economist) “ good 
average Santos coffee ” quoted in London at i 6s. 3d. I f 
£1 5s. per hundredweight (equivalent to £2 7s. per hundred- 
weight at current exchange) is a losing price for India, while 
£ I 6s. 3d. is profitable for Brazil, and if, in addition to this, 
we bear in mind the four considerations set forth above in 
examining the case for tea, I think it will be apparent that 
even free coinage of silver in India would not enable Indian 
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coffee to undersell Brazilian in London. Before a critic 
can validly argue that the Indian currency legislation has 
driven any particular Indian commodity out of a particular 
market, he must be prepared to demonstrate that it would 
have held its own in that market if the legislation in ques- 
tion had never been undertaken. 

Before returning to my main subject, I may as well 
refer to another observation of Sir E. Sassoon’s — viz., that 
“ restriction of the coinage must have injured traders, and 
must tend periodically to bring about disturbances in the 
money market ’ As to the second half of this proposition, 
it is to be noted that the Bank of Bengal’s rate of interest 
for demand loans on the security of Government j)aper has 
never been below 3 per cent., and only in one year as high 
as 12 per cent., during the eight years following the closure 
of the mints. During the eight years prior to the year 
of closure, the rate in one year was down to 2 per cent., 
and in two consecutive years rose to 12 per cent. There 
is little to choose betw'een the tw'o periods, but, as far as 
the evidence goes, it appears to indicate a tendency 
towards greater fluctuations with a variable than with a 
fixed exchange, which is antecedently probable. 

1 have now examined, I think, all but one of the asser- 
tions and arguments generally brought forward against 
the Indian currency legislation of 1893, and have shown 
that they are not consistent wdth facts. One argument 
remains — that that legi.slation has reduced the profits of 
the Indian trader. 

I hav'e no intention of shirking an analysis of this argu- 
ment. because I believe it asserts a truth. There is all the 
more reason for examining it, because I have not observed 
in print any indication that critics have recognised the 
manner in which the contraction of the currency has really 
affected profits, the far-reaching nature of its influence, and 
the small extent to which it has affected any particular 
individual. And if my ideas on these points are not 
erroneous, I think they afford a standpoint whence the 
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observer may perceive at once that most of the evils 
charged to the account of the currency legislation have 
nothing to do with it at all. Before proceeding further, 
too, I may point out that the proposition now to be dis- 
cussed — that the currency legislation has reduced the profits 
of the Indian trader — is a very different aftair from the 
assertion that it has seriously injured the industries of the 
country, reduced the means of employment, and diminished 
the rate of wages. An alteration in the distribution of wealth 
does not imply a diminution of the total production of that 
wealth. The loss of an individual is not necessarily the 
loss of the country, any more than the annual death of many 
rabbits implies the extinction of the species Lcptts cuniculus. 
The currency legislation has raised, or at any rate tended 
to raise, rents and land-taxes. This may appear a hard 
saying to those in whose eyes a rupee is a rupee, regardless 
of purchasing power — the peo[)le who hold that a pound 
weight would always be equivalent to another pound weight, 
even if the two were placed in ojjposite scales of a balance 
with arms of unetjual length. Nevertheless, I believe I can 
prove my assertion by reference to my primary axiom, that 
current coin of the realm is, like everything else in the 
market, subject to the laws of supply and demand. Suppose 
the supply of produce constant : then as the currency con- 
tracts, and rupees grow scarcer, the price of produce (its 
money value) will fall. In order to obtain the given number 
of rupees which constitute his rent, the farmer must set 
apart an ever-increasing share of his produce. The amount 
of produce remaining the same, the Government takes 
more of it, and there is less left for the producer. If 
production is not stationary, but increasing, the effect I 
have noticed is obviously enhanced, but this enhancement is 
not due to contraction of the currency ^ but to increased output 
of produce. This is important, but appears to be usually 
ignored. Let a farmer’s out-turn of, say, wheat he. a + 5 cwt., 
where a is the share which he has to sell to obtain his rent 
{R rupees), an4 b the share left to the farmer to sell for his 
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own profit. After the rupee rises he has to set aside an 
additional portion of produce, say « cwt., towards his rent. 
The rent portion of the produce is now {a + n) cwt., and the 
share left to the farmer is [b - n) cwt. But the whole out- 
turn is unchanged, for {a + ;/) + {b-n) = a + b, and the value 
of wheat remains unaltered. Now suppo.se th'e farmer 
grows more wheat, increasing his output by e cwt. The 
value of wheat must fall, since a + ^ •+• r cwt. come for sale 
where there were only ir + b cwt. before. Therefore the 
farmer will have to set apart still more of his produce to 
realize his A’ rupees of rent ; but this result is not due to any 
appreciation op the rupee as regards lommodihcs at large, 
but to the increased production of loluat, the farmer's own 
crop : and a similar effect would follow from the farmer’s 
throwing the additional c cwt. upon the market, even if the 
currency volume had remained unchanged. Whatever n 
may be, it does not aftect the value of the algebraical 
expression (a + n) + {b—n) + c ; in other words, we come to 
the familiar proposition of political economy, that rent does 
not affect the j)rice of agricultural produce. Clearly, too, 
it may not be the farmer under consideration, but someone 
in the next province, who throws into the market the c cwt. 
above referred to , but this would afford the farmer no 
ground whatever for outcry against his landlord. In the 
same way, it is no fault of the Indian Government if Brazil 
floods any particular market with coffee. 

“ But," it may now be argued, " you admit that the 
artificial enhancement of the rupee has raised the Indian 
coffee-planter’s rent. You admit that the Government takes 
a larger share of his produce. If he had the same share 
left to him as before he could live.’’ I'his argument has 
force, but it will be observed that it abandons (as, indeed, 
it must) the contention implicit in certain criticisms, that 
the price of coffee in London is in any way governed by the 
exchange value of the rupee. The present argument is 
concerned with the planter’s net profit. Now, net profit 
* equals gross profit minus rent ; gross profi^ equals price of 
the whole produce minus cost of production ; price is merely 
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value estimated by money standard, which standard differs 
in different countries, and value is determined by the ratio 
of supply to demand. So the influence of rent in determin- 
ing net profit does not come into question at all until long 
after the price is fixed. 

If the nature of the effect of the currency legislation is 
what I hold it, that effect is evidently far-reaching. It 
touches not only the export trader, but every single pro- 
ducer, who pays a rent or a tax on land. The man who 
earns a low income pays no income-tax ; the man who 
dispenses with foreign goods evades Customs duty ; the 
man who abstains from Indian liquor, opium, etc., avoids 
Excise. But no producer can get away from the enhance- 
ment of rent implied in the rise of the rupee ; and since to 
some thinkers this may appear a very serious indictment, it 
is desirable to inquire how far any particular individual is 
affected by this enhancement, and incidentally to discuss 
the contention I have indicated above as to the profits of 
the coffee-planter, whom, it must be understood, I have 
merely adopted as a type of those whose trade and means 
of livelihood are alleged to have been destroyed by the 
action of the Government of India. 

We must have a point of departure for this inquiry. Let 
us take it as the time when the rupee was at 1 5 d., before 
the closing of the mints. It is now’ i6d. Taking the 
algebraical symbols already made use of, we have 

R = Pa; 

where/? is the rent wnth the rupee at i5d., and P the profit 
in rupees on the share of produce a. The rupee having 
risen by ,V, of its value, we have for the present rent 

R \ and therefore 

15 

R=P{a-^n\ 

15 

where n is the additional share of produce set aside to 

defray the increase in rent. From these two equations 

we find • I 

n=: - a. 

15 
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In other words, just as rent has risen by so the portion 
of produce required to defray it has risen by ; and the 
proportion which n bears to the whole out-turn {«+^) 
is represented by the expression 

I a 

1 $ a + d 

This, and this alone, represents what the rise in the rupee 
from i5d. to i6d. has taken out of the producer’s pocket. 
Suppose that a man paid so heavy a rent as to actually 
swallow up half his gross output, so that in his case 6 = a. 
The expression 

I a 

15 a + /> 

in this event becomes x or That is to say, if a 
man’s out-turn is the same now as it was with the rupee at 
i5d., only (3’3 per cent. ) of it has been taken from him 
to go into the pocket of Government in consequence of the 
rise in exchange. What, then, becomes of the assertion 
that the currency policy of the Government of India is one 
which taxes exports at 25 per cent. ? If this assertion, 
made at the meeting of the East India Association last 
November, means that the rise in the rupee from i5d. to 
i6d. has taken away 25 per cent, of the producer’s out-turn, 
then we have : 

1 . 25 . 

15 a + d joo 

. . _ ‘5 _,3 . 

"a + d 4 
a = ^lx{a + 6 ) ; 

that is to say, the producer’s rent, when the rupee was at 
I5d. amounted to 3I times his entire output ! Rcductioad 
absurdum is often a potent argument, but seldom is it so 
conclusive as here. 

A more general expression for n is 



which represents, in terms of the rent-share 'with the rupee 
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at q pence, the additional amount taken out of the pro- 
ducer’s pocket by the rise of the rupee to p pence. Now, 
if we take ^ to be successively i2d., 13d., i4d., and I5d., 
and / to be a penny higher in each case, we find that the 
expression for n becomes successively : 

a , a ^ a a 

12 ’ 13 ’ 14 ’ 15’ 

In other words, for each rise of a penny in exchange, the 
additional rent-share taken out of the producer’s pocket 
grows steadily less and less. The rise in exchange acts as 
a sliding-scale tax ; it is heaviest when exchange is low. and 
trade, consequently (on the theory of hostile critics of the 
currency legislation), best able to support it ; and as that 
ability (on the same theory) diminishes, so does the tax. 
This property of the tax, too, is a real and satisfactory one, 
even though the theory in question is fallacious. 

Further, looking again at the expression which denotes 
the proportion of n to the whole out-turn, we see that it 

contains the factor ^ ,. The absolute value of this factor 

a + b 

clearly varies directly as a ; in other words, the producer 
who loses absolutely (not proportionately) most by any given 
rise in exchange is the producer, who, to begin with, had to 
give a very large proportion of his produce to defray his 
rent. Let us see what conditions must pre-exist in order 
that a rise in the rupee from I2d. to i6d. may constitute a 
tax of 25 per cent, on the gross produce. Taking the most 
general expression for «, we have : 

“ .P-9. 

a-\-b q ’ 

a 16— 12 ^ , 

•■•« + *• Yj - = =>5 percent. = l; 

a 1 _ I 
a+b 3~4 

‘ ' a + b 4 

THIRD SERIEfe. VOL. XV. 
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or the rise of the rupee even from is. to i6d. (33?, per 
cent.) could not act as a tax of 25 per cent, on the 
producer, unless his rent with the rupee at is. was so 
enormous as to swallow up three-fourths of his gross 
out-turn. 

I do not attempt to deny that the rise in exchange may 
in some individual cases have increased n so far that - «) 
may have no longer afforded the producer a livelihood. 
But probably every tax makes just that difference to a 
limited number of individuals who, prior to its imposition, 
had just enough income to balance e.\penditure, and no 
more. What I do affirm is . 

1. That the currency policy of the Government of India 
has not been prejudicial either to the agricultural or 
manufacturing interests of the country. 

2. That there is no evidence of its having tended to 
diminish wages or to bring about crises in the mone)- 
market. 

3. That it has not affected, and, by the nature of its 
action, could not possibly affect, the course of prices. 

4. That it has not affected the export trade of India, or 
handicapped India in her competition with free-silver 
countries. 

5. That it has reduced the profits of the producer. 

6. That this reduction is not nearly so great as is 
generally believed, and can be exactly calculated in any 
particular case. 

7. That the reduction was in the nature of a gradually 
diminishing tax, the effect of which culminated four years 
ago, and .has since remained constant. 

8. That the cause of any other vicissitudes that have 
befallen, or may befall, the Indian trader must be sought for 
outside the currency legislation of 1893. 
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THE “INDIAN PHANTOM” NO PHANTOM, 
BUT A GRIEVOUS REALITY. 

By William Di(;by, c.le., f.s.s., m.r.a.s. 

Mr. R. E. Forrest, the writer of the article entitled “ The 
Indian Phantom,” which appeared in this Review in October, 

1 902, had read an article from my pen written more than a 
year aj^^o for a Bombay monthly review.* That article 
was a rejoinder to a communication to the last-named 
review from Sir Frank Forbes Adam, c.i.e., formerly of 
Bombay, and now resident in Manchester, and had relation 
chiefly to some statements previously made by me in the 
Manchester Gttardian. In my East and West article I 
strictly confined myself to the points raised by Sir Frank 
Adam, and wrote on the assumption that my book, “ ‘ Pros- 
perous’ British India,”t which had been then published two 
months, would be known to readers generally, especially 
those interested in India. Mr. Forrest must be unaware 
of the existence of the particular contribution to Indian 
Economics which I have just mentioned, even though 
few books of recent years have been made the subject of 
so much comment. More than that, he apparently knew 
nothing of the calculations made by Lord Cromer (then 
Major Evelyn Baring) and Sir David Barbour in 1881, and 
announced in* 1882. That these eminent men and able 
administrators, with all the knowledge at their disposal, con- 
sidered that they could put the Indian non-agricultural income 
at half the agricultural income was quite unknown to him. 
He was (and no doubt still is) wholly unaware that, to 
check this estimate of non-agricultural income, I spent 
many months of exhaustive research into every conceivable 
authority, official and non-official, on Indian products of 

* East and West, No. 3 (B. M. Malabari, Bombay). 

t T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1901. 
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whatsoever kind, and worked out the total values for myself. 
I was not content, any more than was Mr. Forrest himself, 
with the ad captandum mode of ascertaining the non-agricul- 
tural income adopted by Lord Cromer and Sir David 
Barbour. But I did this; 1 went to the best authorities 
existing ; I examined everything that the Indian Govern- 
ment and the India Office had to say on this important 
matter. Mr. Forrest did the opposite. He occupies page 
after page of the Asiatic Quarterly Review with such com- 
ments as these : 

■' How make an estimate of the income of all the members 
of the village community, apart from the actual cultivators, 
with all their aids, dues, benefits, vails, donations, perqui- 
sites, their receipts in kind, and their payments in labour ^ 
How determine the income of the large class who receive a 
certain proportion of the grain produced, and the skins of 
all the animals which die in the village, except those which 
die on Saturday or Sunday, and the fiesh of those that 
are cloven-footed — the flesh of the whole-footed going to 
another class — and who make payment, not only by the 
labour of their own person or that of another, but also by 
supplying two pairs of shoes a year to the ploughman and 
two to the woman who brings the bread into the fields, one 

♦ 

leather rope, and one whip in the half-year ; while for the 
boon and benefit of the dead animal they have to make 
return to the owner of one pair of shoes for an ox and two 
for a buffalo } How can you tell what the village barber 
receives for the discharge of his important and delicate func- 
tions, when so much of it depends on the number of 
betrothals and marriages ?” (p. 245, October, 1902). 

There are many more of a like kind. The economic fact 
that the greater part of that which my critic parades with 
laborious effort was merely a transfer from the cultivator to 
the barber, to the ploughman, to the women helpers, to 
many others — including the Government who received its 
taxes from the produce of the fields, — that these payments 
were merely a distribution of the means obtained from the 
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soil in whatsoever form, and had been already reckoned, 
never once becomes perceptible to his mind. 

Mr. Forrest seems to have been troubled when he was 
brought face to face with my conclusions. How did he 
act ? Did he concern himself, by a reference to authorities, 
to ascertain how far I might be right ? On the contrary, 
he replied to a serious and most painstaking investigation, 
the results of which were available to him in the clearest 
form, with hazy and aimless speculations of his own. It 
might have been supposed that, had he intended to prove 
my conclusions wrong, he would have sought evidence to 
overthrow those conclusions. Had he thus acted, had he 
got upon any track leading to evidence, he w’ould have 
found he had to deal not only with the writer of the article 
he condemns, but also with a great Anglo-Indian personage 
whose statement of a given condition of things ought to be 
implicitly accepted. He would have been brought face to 
face with Lord Curzon himself. Mr. Forrest, however, is 
not the sort of man who seeks evidence, and is content 
with naught but rigidly-tested evidence. He is a striking 
example of the heedlessness with which so many Anglo- 
Indians, officials and non-officials, allow current knowledge 
to pass them by. He imagines the idea — a genie-inspired, 
smoky ide.i, according to him — that the Indian people have 
on an average only one penny per head per day for sub- 
sistence to be a creation of my own. Until I put the 
average incpme at under one penny per head — “ the gaunt 
and grisly ” penny he calls it — there was no such idea 
current amongst men. So he supposes, and this supposi- 
tion guides his observations. To him the fact, and the 
mode in which the fact was expressed, all turned upon my 
article in East and IVest. I wonder how many residents 
in India could answer a simple question on recent Indian 
politics, a question which certainly is altogether beyond 
Mr. Forrest’s ken. The question is this : 

“ When was it stated, by the highest authority in India, 
that the tot^l income of the agriculturists was such a sum 
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per annum as amounted to only seven-eighths of one penny 
per head ?” 

The majority would answer that the highest authority in 
India — by which term, of course, a Viceroy for the time 
being is meant — never said anything of the kind. If they 
were reminded that the Viceroy was Lord Cur/on of -Kedle- 
ston, and the occasion less than two years ago, they would 
be incredulous. Inattention to important statements, and 
carelessne.ss as to current events, are very prevalent in 
India. Yet Lord Curzon did say this of the agricultural 
population of India — that is to say, of eight-tenths of the 
Indian people. It may be remembered by some people in 
India, and by a lesser number in this country, that in the 
autumn of 1900 I subjected certain statements in a speech 
by Lord Cur/on, delivered in .September or October of that 
year, to a somewhat close analysis. Certain Indian papers 
published this analysis. It became an occasion for so much 
general comment as to lead Lord Curzon, in the Legislative 
Council, in March, 1901, to answer it. He stated that, so 
far as the agricultural population was concerned, the average 
income was now Rs. 20 per annum. Lord Curzon at the 
same time declared this was Rs. 2 per head more than was 
the average twenty years previously. His Excellency’s 
remark was based on incorrect information. But, had he 
been correct in this respect, a moment’s consideration would 
have shown him that Rs. 20 means, in English currency, 
less than did Rs. 18 in 1880, and, besides, food is much 
dearer now than it was then. A simple sum in arithmetic 
will show that, so far from disproving my statement, Lord 
Curzon in saying this was constituting himself my strongest 
witness. Rs. 20, at is. 4d. to the rupee, equal 320 pence. 
This means that for 365 days there were only 320 pence 
available ; that, again, means the exact amount in money or 
money value per head per day was seven-eighths of a penny. 
My figure is three-farthings for the whole population ; 
Lord Curzon’s for the agriculturists is one-eighth of a penny 
m«re. Neither equals what Mr. Forrest elegantly terms 
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“ the ordinary, common, English, British penny, the penny 
of the slot. One penny. The beggar’s dole.” Yes, 
Mr. Forrest, the beggar’s dole in an English street, which 
is many times repeated for him in the course of a single 
day, or the day would prove a bad day indeed for him, 
represents more than the income of the respectable Indian 
cultivator. As not a few get more than the penny, so there 
are vast multitudes who receive no more than one halfpenny 
per day. It is Lord Curzon who is the authority for this 
statement of fact. Maybe the phantom on which Mr. Forrest 
discourses in a manner as rambling as is the path pursued 
by a calf of a few weeks old, is no phantom, but a grisly 
reality. Lord Curzon it is who, in Council at Calcutta, as 
little knowing what he was doing as Mr. Forrest knew what 
he was writing about when he occupied many pages of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review with his disquisition, testifies to 
the real existence of “ the dreadful spectre of starving mil- 
lions, of a famishing continent.” These be Mr. Forrest’s 
words, and of them everyone zealous for the welfare of the 
Indian people may, with Gratiano, say to him : 

“A Daniel, still say I , a second Daniel : 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 

If, before he presumed to criticise my whole argument, 
or what was a mere fragment of that argument, Mr. Forrest 
had gone to my book, he would have found that 1 prefaced 
my inquiry into the real income of the people of India with 
an explanatory statement as to what it is which constitutes 
the real income of India in an ordinary year. It appeared 
to me, I said, that there were two or three mutually exclu- 
sive methods of reckoning a nation’s income. The great 
point of difference seems to be this : Ought income derived 
from stocks and shares earning dividends in the same 
country, and from professional and clerical services, to be 
added to the total value obtained from the products of the 
soil— surface-planting or growth and mining— and from the 
value imparted to those products by agricultural and indus- 
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trial labour? In the opinion of the present writer the 
answer is in the negative. Those incomes ought not to be 
included, seeing that they are paid from the respective pro- 
ducts described. To, include them would be to reckon a 
portion of the total income twice over, and thus to vitiate 
the result. The only action within the country is the dis- 
tribution and consumption of this wealth, and also, maybe, 
certain rearrangements of the accumulations of wealth (if 
such a phrase can be used in connection with India after 
Sir Richard Strachey’s observation, “ Consider tJu total 
absence of anything like accumulated uealth in India "). But 
this distribution, this consumption, and this rearrangement, 
do in no wise add to the income of the country, for they are 
but a transfer of the country’s wealth amongst the various 
classes, the producers giving to the consumers of their pro- 
duce as tax-payers, as tenants, as employers of carriers, 
middlemen, and professional gentlemen. 

Having thus established the principle on which the tot.il 
income of a community should be calculated, 1 proceed to 
give (i) an estimate of the non-agriculiural income from 
every conceivable and available source for the whole of 
India : ( 2 ) I make independent calculations for each of the 
provinces upon the data locally obtainable or to be found 
elsewhere. These separate calculations very nearly agree. 
So nearly, indeed, do they coincide as to establish the 
correctness of the two tested investigations. 

I am told that I make no allowance for the varied 
incomes derived outside pucka agricultural work- that is, 
the income derived from cultivated crops - when, as a matter 
of fact, in no fewer than seventy-two items I had put the 


facts thus : 



No. 

.Source of Income 

Value tn 

1. Opium... 

. . 

3,166,887 

2. Salt ... 

... 

. . 6,066,661 

3 Country-made liquor, say 

... 20,000,000 


4. fisheries : 300,000 fishermen together obtain and sell 
fish to the value of 


1,930,140 
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5. Clothing: Allow 2s. 4d. per head per annum to the 

231,000,000 inhabitants, the total requirements would 
be of the value of ;£^28, 950,000. Of this amount 
English looms supply ;^i5,432,o82 worth ; cotton- 
mills in India (173), 9(469)490 worth, of which 

;^i, 636,294 worth are exported; leaving for village 
looms in all the 450,000 villages and the 200 or 300 
populous towns, ;^3,784,722 or, say, worth for 
each village : the proceeds of Indian mills and village 
looms amount to 

6. Eon sts (total receipts) 


Manufactures^ etc. 

Jute and hemp goods, less raw material included in 
agricultural income 

8 Iron and brass foundries ... 

9 Paper-mills (8) ... 

10 IJreweries (28) ... 

11 Oil-mills 

12 Living animals ... 

13 Cement works ... 

14 Chemical works ... 

15 Coir, and manufactures of. . . 
i() Ciitrh factories ... 

17 Dairy farms 
i.S Dye works 

19 Drugs and medicines 

20 Flour-mills 

21 (las works 

22 Class factories ... 

23 Cums and resins 

24 Hemp presses ... 

23 Hides and skins . 

2f> Horns... 

27 Ice factoiies 

28 Ivory, and manufactures of 

29 Jewellery and precious stones 

30 Lac (of all sorts). The lac factories account for ;^33o,484 

only ; 1 carry forward the export statement 

31. Manures, chiefly animal bones (again a minus discrepancy 

in the details, ;^7 1,298) : export statement 

32. Mineral and aerated waters 

33. Potteries, not including village pottery work ... 

34. Potteries, village : earthen chatties and cheap goods for 

all uses 

35. Rope works . ... 
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Value in £. 


13.Si7.918 

1.239.932 


1 ( 937.841 

585.079 

416,060 

37L354 

946,159 

117,230 

13,600 

33,722 

225,317 

1,946 

16,951 

47,329 

95,374 

1,424,917 

122,184 

3,864 

80,492 

2,480 

4,967,089 

107,530 

52,313 

42,362 

88,151 

580,930 

272,268 

69,956 

43.167 

375.000 

178,295 
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No. h'ource of Income. 

36. Printing presses (this is wholly an estimate of my own ; 

Government records are a blank) ... 

37. Saltpetre : The export value is given, but the details (Presi- 

dency and Province) amount to only 07,350 

38. Silk, raw 

39. Silk, manufactures of 

40. Soap factories 

41. Sugar factories 

42. Tanneries 

43. Tile factories 

44. Tobacco farms and factories 

45. Wool, raw 

46. Wool, manufactured 

47. Wool, manufactured, not produced in classed mills 

48. Wood and manufactures of... 

49. Miscellaneous: carpets, Penares ware, silver ware, etc. 


Value in £, 

750,000 

232,896 

3*71872 

1 16,602 
34, *26 
2yo,99<j 

420,424 

63.035 

88,560 

1,150.898 

*70,530 

*8,307 

1,090,048 

88,560 


Mineral Products. 

50. Coal ... ... ... ... . .. 1,034,398 

51. Iron ore* . . .. ... ... *2.507 

52. Gold (it may be explained that, practically, all the gold 

mined in India comes from the State of Mysore f) *0,993 

53. Alum 4,200 

54. Gypsum 450 

55. .Manganese ore 32,240 

56. Mica 15,004 

57. Soaps, fine 533 

58. Tin ore 2,553 


* The production of iron is yet ijuite in its infancy, the ore being 
worked for the most part in the Kaniganj district of Bengal, where it 
occurs in close proximity to the coalfields. According to the figuresj 
which, however, are of doubtful accuracy, the jiroduction for ail India m 
1898 amounted to only 50,000 tons, of which nearly 42,000 tons were 
produced in Kaniganj. Whether or not it will be possible hereafter to 
utilize the iron deposits of other parts of India — in the Central Provinces, 
Madras, and elsewhere — is a question which cannot yet be answered 
(F. and C. Stat : “ British India,*’ p. lx). While these pages are passing 
through the press, the directors of the Bengal and Nagpore Railway are 
said to be arranging to develop large fields of manganese ore in Chota 
Nagpore. 

I No account is taken of the gold produced m parts of Northern India 
from the washings of river sands, because there are no means of stating the 
quantity statistically ; but it is well known that it is entirely insignificant. 
Until the beginning of 1900 the gold’ produced in the mines was shipped 
from Bombay to London, there to be refined and coined ; but since then 
fiaost of the mining companies have been sending the g^ld to the Bombay 
Mint, 
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No. Source of Income. 

Value in 

59. Clay for building material ... 

SS.157 

60. Granite for building material 

60,000 

61. Gravel and rubble 

3,835 

62. Laterite... ... ... ■ • 

766,991 

63. Limestone 

141,479 

64. Sandstone 

108,838 

65. Slate 

4,029 

66. Petroleum oil 

80,000 


Other Objects. 

67. Ploughs : Not many new ploughs are made in each year, 

possibly under 100,000 ; in a portion of the Dcccan it is 
stated that no new plough has been made since the 
disastrous fiimine year 1877 

68. Carls : making new ones and repairing old 

69. Boats on rivers and at ports : new boats and rei>airs 

70. Indian ships (total tonnage 66,728); .Some are wrecked, 

others are withdrawn, every year there are fewer — a great 
industry at Calcutta and Bombay has been allowed to 
die ; say, for repairs, etc. 


66,666 

189,500 

1,000,000 


100,000 


Cattle. 

71. Following the precedent of the Baring-Barbour in(]uiry, I 
include existing cattle produce in the agricultural pro- 
duction, with a set-off — that is to say, like the two 
gentlemen named, in my calculation proht from milk, 
ghi, etc., balances deductions which might be made on 
account of cultivation. All increase of cattle is counted 
as an addition to income in the year when the increase 
occurred. 'I'he period taken is prior to the famine 
of 1900-01, and in so far as the terrible loss of cattle is 
concerned, my calculation, if taken as representative of 
the present condition of things, is defective. That con- 
dition is very much worse than these figures indicate. 


Increase of Cattle in 1898-99 compared with 1897-98. 


Bulls and bullocks 
Cows ... 

Buffaloes 
Young stock 
Sheep ... 

Goats ... 

Horses and ponies 
Mules and donkeys 
Camels... 


Number. 

i.579.9>5 

75J».56o 

931,429 

5,433,486 

1,229,377 

3,269,014 

195.730 

96,518 

61,196 


Total 


13,555.225 
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No. Source of Income. Value in 

If a value of Rs. lo be put upon these animals all round, 
the calf one day old with the mature beast, it will repre- 
sent a fair average. Take Rs. 135,452,250 at Rs. 15 to 
the £ .- . • ... • . 9.030.150 

72. Sundries : for sources of income which may have escaped 

consideration, sa) about 15 per cent. ... . . 13,601,399 

Total ... 84,751,905 

In the sundries is included ;^300,ooo, approximately the 
contribution of Catholic and Protestant missionary societies 
towards the support of mission agents throughout India, 
and expended in India. 

It is surely trifling with the subject for a writer, profess- 
ing to answer an opponent, to be confessedly grossly ignorant 
of what it was that opponent had actually stated. A do^en 
times at least Mr. Forrest comments upon what he says he 
knows of his own personal observation, upon what he 
believes he has seen with his own eyes. Without having 
taken the trouble to verify any single statement among 
those he attacks, especially when dealing with .iverages 
based on fluctuations in e.xchange, he does not scruple to 
contradict students of economics who had not merely taken 
pains, but almost infinite pains, to a.scertain the real slate 
of things. He takes no account of difference in cost of 
food at different periods, and, though he indicates that an 
unskilled labourer in Northern India now gets only 2d. per 
day instead of 3d. w'hen Rs. 10 equalled and though he 
might know that in saying this he concedes the whole of the 
case he attacks — for the greatly increased price of food alone 
reduces the value of the daily wage as compared with the 
wage of thirty years ago by 50 per cent. — he does not 
appear to know that he has incidentally justified all I have 
said in the article he pooh-poohs without understanding 
what it was he pooh-poohed. He takes refuge in a remark 
which is the reverse of true, as I will show when I have 
quoted the remark. “ We regard,” he says, “the presenting 
di these estimates of daily earning in English money as 
most delusive and misleading. They lead to that earning 
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being judged of from an English standpoint, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous difference in circumstances, domestic and 
otherwise. Only 2d. a day for a family of four — a halfpenny 
a head. How dreadful ! Yes, Here. But they live There ” 
(p. 249, October, 1902). That is one point in which 
Mr. Forrest is particularly wrong. The people do not 
“ Live There.” Mr. Forrest apparently does not know 
anything of the statistics of living and dying in India. 
Let me introduce a few of them to him. 

Comparing 1900 with 1880, the number of deaths in the 
respectively named years were : 

In 1900 ^.334.155 

In 1880 3,928,631 

Increase . . ... 4,405,524 

That is to say. the death-rate was more than doubled ; 
there was more than 100 per cent, increase. 

Another comparison shows that, while in 1880 the 
average death-rate per mille was 20'98, in J900 it was 
38*90; and the average of the ten years 1891-1900 was 32. 
Meanwhile, in nearly every other country in the world the 
death-rate during the same period has decreased per mille, 
as may be shown by a few examples taken from many ; 


United Kingdom 

... 

from 19*4 to 1 8*4 

Norway 

... 

„ i6-6 „ 15 9 

Sweden 

. . . 

„ 17-5 „ i6-8 

Prussia 


„ 25 8 „ 21-6 

Saxony 

... 

„ 301 „ 227 


and so on, even poverty-burdened Italy dropping from 
27*1 to 23*8. 

This is .so important a matter, and has so serious a 
bearing on the Forrestian complacency, that I must pursue 
the argument a little further, if haply he may become 
enlightened as to what really is going on in India. 

Throughout the years 1891 to 1900 170 Indian people 
died to icx) British and Irish people.* 

In 1900 217 Indians died to 100 British and Irish. 

* The calculations throughout are per mille in both countries. 
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In 1900, in the rural parts of Bombay, 566 people died 
to 100 in the United Kingdom ; in the urban parts of 
Bombay, 390 to 100. In the Pan fAB— urban, 300 to 100; 
rural, 240 to 100. In Berar— rural, 450 to 100 ; urban, 
470 to 100. In Ajmer-Merwara— rural, 860 to 100; 
urban, 666 to 100. In Bengal — urban, 236 to 100; rural, 
200 to 1 00. In the United Provini p <1 — urban, 233 to 1 00 ; 
rural, 166 to 100. In the Central Promncls— urban, 
330 to 100 : rural, 320 to 100. 

During the best year of the last decade — namely, 1893 — 
the year after the famine ravages of 1892, when the weak- 
liest had been removed, taking the whole of India together, 
the proportions were: rural. 140 Indians to 100 British; 
urban, 177 to 100. 

During the worst year of the decade (1897), as recorded 
in the “ Statistical Abstract for British India,” No. 36, the 
rural and urban distinctions for 1900 not being ready (1900 
being three per thousand worse than 1897), the proportions 
were: rural, 190 to 100; urban, 240 to 100. 

In the rural districts there does not now appear much to 
choose between the best year and the worst. India is 
more or less famine-stricken all the time. 

There is yet another way in which this most significant 
and dreadful fact may be put. If existence in India had as 
good a chance of continuance as has existence in England, 
if the people living in the former country were as well 
fitted to contend with adverse circumstances as are those 
in our own land — 

In 1891 1,900,000 Indians would not have died. 


,, 1892 2i900,000 

M 

M 

II 

„ 1893 1,500,000 

f» 

n 

II 

„ 1894 3,000,000 

ft 

II 

II 

„ 1 89 5 2,000,000 

ft 

II 

II 

„ 1896 2,500,000 

II 

It 

ft 

1897 3,500,000 

II 

II 

II 

„ 1898 1,500,000 

II 

II 

II 

„ 1809 2,200,000 

• 

II 

II 

II 

„ 1900 4,100,000 

II 

II 

II 


Total 35,100,000 
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And yet Mr. Forrest, referring to the Indian people who 
have one halfpenny of income per day, says : “ But they 
live There.” Once again, that is what they do not do. 
They Die There. Those who do not die are, many of 
them, nigh unto death, and their living must be a distressful 
and most painful life-in-death. The Principal Civil Medical 
Officer, in his annual report on the health of India a few 
years ago, declared that, for every person who died of fever, 
probably twenty persons were attacked with that disease. 
In 1900 the number of deaths from fever was 4,891,477. 
On this reckoning, made by an English physician, nearly 
98,000,000 of our Indian fellow-subjects in 1900 suffered 
from fever. What a painful light this statement throws on 
the miserably poor physical condition of the Indian people! 
Fever is merely another name for starvation. “ One hundred 
millions in India starving! That is altogether absurd!” 
Mr. Forrest will exclaim. As to that, I have for answer to 
him the remark that this is exactly the number of underfed 
people in Briti.sh districts which the Pioneer of Allahabad 
ten years ago estimated as living in extreme poverty. 
“ If we assume,” said the Pioneer, “that the circumstances 
of Gaya are not exceptional — and there is no reason for 
thinking otherwise — it follows that nearly one hundred 
millions of people in British India are living in exti'eme 
poverty." “ Extreme poverty” means insufficiently clothed 
or insufficiently fed, or both. 

Mr. Forrest, and with him many others, think it dread- 
fully untrue and exceedingly shocking on my part to talk of 
an average income of three-farthings per day ; further, 
where account has been taken of the rich and well-to-do 
people, for me to say that there is only one halfpenny per 
day of income for one hundred millions at least is to place 
me beyond the pale. But, then, Mr. P'orrest and these 
others know nothing of the evidence. Let them note how 
an Anglo-Indian civilian, now occupying a high position in 
the India Office, more than confirms my^most strongly- 
questioned statements. In one of the volumes of the 
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inquiry into the condition of the people of India in 1888, 
Mr. Holdemess, writing from the Pilibhit district, says that 
“ the landless labourer’s condition is not all that could be 
desired. The united earnings of a man, his wife, and two 
children cannot be put at more than Rs. 3 per month. 
When prices of food-grains are moderate, work regular, 
and the health of the household good, this income will 
enable the family to have one good meal a day, to keep a 
thatched roof over their head, to buy cheap cotton clothing, 
and occasionally a thin blanket. The small cultivator is 
slightly better off, but he has not always enough to eat or 
sufficiently warm clothes.” Let me analyze those figures 
for Mr. Forrest. Rs. 3 per month means Rs. 36 per 
annum. Rs. 36x16 pence = 576 pence. There are four 
people among whom these 576 pence are to be divided. 
Four into 576 will go 144 times -that is to say, there are 
T44 pence each per annum, or 576 farthings. Therefore 
this official tells a much worse story than I have told, for 
he allows much 

LESS THAN ONE IIALH'ENN\ I’ER HEAD PI K I)A\ ' 

“ When prices of food-grains are moderate," this wretched 
family of four — no large families are possible among lower- 
class Indians — can "have one good meal a day,” and 
"occasionally be able to buy a thin blanket." Of barley, a 
cheap food in Pilibhit in 1887-88, nearly 50 pounds could 
be obtained for a rupee. Say Rs. 30 out of Rs. 36 were 
spent on food : there would be 1,500 pounds of grain per 
annum to divide between the four. But in 1897 barley 
was selling in the United Provinces at only 20 to 25 pounds 
per rupee — say 23 pounds. Even if the full earnings were 
then obtainable, which they certainly were not, this family 
of four would have, not 1,500 pounds of food for consump- 
tion during twelve months, but only 700 pounds ! Ah ! if 
only Indian facts were studied, and fancies left in the realm 
of ignorance wjience they came, Mr. Forrest, and those 
'who think with him, would go farther in t^spfying against 
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the continuance of the existing state of things than any 
critic of Indian affairs of whom I know aught. Indeed, 
the men who know are far too feeble in their condemnation 
of that which they do know. Like Clive, remembering 
the stores of wealth which he might have purloined but 
did not, they may marvel at their own moderation. 

Mr. Forrest, in his apparent ignorance of the work of the 
critic whom he presumes to set right, towards the end of 
his paper asks a number of questions, such as these : “What 
would be the value of such a figure for Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, the North-West (now United) Provinces, the 
Panjab, Burma, all the great Provinces, for each separately? 
What is the value of the average of those figures ? What 
is the use of the average figure in India itself? It does 
not show local conditions — may help to conceal them. 
There may be a rise in the figure and great distress in one 
Province. You have to fall back on the local, the particular, 
on the figures from which the average is derived ; to give 
those would bi; of far great<*r interest and value. . . . What 
is the use of this average figure out of India ? It leads to 
fal.se impressions, false deductions. It has l(‘d to a proposal 
for sweeping away the Educational Department in India” 
(p. 250, October, 1902). Who would suppose that the 
system of reckoning by Provinces, which my critic here 
advocate.s, had actually been adopted by me, and was in 
print and in circulation ten and a half months before 
Mr. Forrest’s article was published ? Yet this is the fact. 
The follow’ing* tables, prepared in October, 1901, and pub- 
li.shed in the following month, show how closely what 
Mr. Forrest desiderates was done. 

(Seeing, as I have said, a sharp line cannot be drawn 
between the agricultural and non-agricultural population, 
many persons being both agriculturist and artisan, a further 
analysis is made. In it the population is divided into agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural communities, and the respective 
incomes have been divided per head accordingly. The 
proportions are :) 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. XV. Z 
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Twihthirds Agrtcu/luta/ 

Bengal 

Madras. 


One-thtrd Non-Agricultural. 

Bomba) 

Panjab 


Three-fourtfis A^rtcultut al 

North-West ProMnees and 
“ India ’’ 

Burma 


One-fourth Non AgrtculHn al 

Central Provmt.es 
Assam 


The agricultural income is 


Pro\ ince 

PopuHtion 

AgriLuUutal Income 

L 

A\ciagc 
/ s i \ 

Bengal 

49,808,647 

53 . 9 ' 50 . 4 {>o 

I I 

8 

Madras 

25.472,160 

20,322,638 

0 13 

5 

Bombay 

12 389,664 

16,21 1,34s 

I 6 

2 

N W. Provinces Oudh 


26,148 99S 

0 t6 

8 

Panjab 

14.566 5*^9 

11.972,912 

016 

c; 

Central Provinces 

7 

8 464.736 

I 3 

0 

Burma 

6,01 s 851 

11.470,887 

I »3 

2 

Assam 

4,191,631 

8, 1 97.077 

» >5 

8 

152,926 102 

/■156 719,06* 



The estimate in 1882 was 


w Inch, 

if 

that estimate were 

trustworthy, 

indic.ites a decrease 

of 


^77,614,267. 

As to the non-agricultural income, it works out among 


the respective 

populations as 

follow S • 




Pro\ I nee 

Pupulatiun 

Nor \f,ricul»uiai 
Income 
{ 

A\t.ragc 

Bengal 

24 904 373 

21,701,177 

0 

>7 

1 

Madras 

12,736,229 

15,630,323 

I 

4 

1 

Bombay 

6,194,832 

20,065 872 

3 

3 

10 

N W, Provinces 

Oudh 15,898,773 

12,275,456 

0 

14 

7 

Panjab 

7.483,295 

6,899,302 

0 

18 

5 

Central Provances 

2,461,329 

• 3.002,774 

I 

4 

0 

Burma 

2,303.290 

4,260,060 

0 

9 

4 i 

Assam 

1.530,550 

1,038,863 

0 

12 

I 


73.514,671 

/■ 84 , 9 ' 4 ,ii 7 




This is ;C 7 

1,752.550 less 

than was reckoned 

in 

1882. 


The division I have made between agricultural and non- 
agricultural income is largely speculative, inasmuch as 
considerable income which is called non -agricultural is 
earned by the agriculturist to eke out the ^sufficiency of 
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his land and to counteract the minus food income which 
the land produces. Again, it is most difficult to apportion 
the income with accuracy, as a considerable number of 
people get much more than the average. The employes 
of Government, for example, in India and in England, take, 
for four and a half millions of people, who are engaged in 
“administration by State or by local bodies/’ and are 
occupied in military and naval defence, ;^37, 000,000. 
Deduct this from the ;^264, 000,000 representing total 
income, there remains ;^2 2 7,000,000 to be divided amongst 
226,500,000 people, or 

JUST ovi.R £\ i*hk liLAU i*i:k annum — 20s. i-^d., 

TO 15U I’kECI.Sh. 

This condition of poverty, be it never forgotten, represents 
income in an ordinary year ; in a famine year things 
become worse. 

I have done with Mr. Forrest. I should never have 
begun with him had it not been that esteemed friends in 
India begged that the real condition of India, as opposed 
to his fancies concerning that condition, should be made 
clear. Probably I should have been wrong in ignoring 
him, for it is a matter serious beyond all conceiving that 
one so poorly equipped for a tourney as Mr. Forrest has 
proved himself to be should presume to dogmatize and to 
set right those who speak with fulness of knowledge and 
only after most careful research. The mischief done is 
very great. ' We all of us want to believe that everything 
is for the best in India, and that India is the best of all 
possible worlds for any man or woman to live in. It is so 
agreeable to imagine all is well, but in such matters imagi- 
nation ought to have no place. Nowhere are the ultimate 
fact and absolute truth, so far as they can be obtained, so 
requisite. 

Now for a few words with Mr. Alexander Rogers,* a 

* See Mr. Rogers* article, “ Indian Administration as viewed by- 
Messrs. Dadabbai, Digby and Dutt," October, 1902, pp. 252-271. 

Z 2 
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long-retired and most estimable ex-Bombay civilian. It 
may be I shall need — in one instance, at least — to go over 
the same ground as that I have covered in my reply to 
Mr. Forrest. The cited statements, however, have a new 
setting, and throw fresh light on the question at issue. 
Mr. Rogers chooses to fix upon me all responsibility as to 
the value or otherwise of the figures I cite in “ ‘ Prosperous ' 
British India,” chiefly those on pp. 328 to 353. His 
quarrel, all the same, is not with me ; it is with the 
Government of India and the Governmejit of Bombay, 
whose lead is scrupulously followed alike by those whom I 
quote and by myself. Consequently, if there be anything 
wrong in my deductions, it is not I, but the authorities, 
whose statements alone are my guide, who are to blame. 
It is true Mr. Rogers has discovered an error in the 
reprint of an address I delivered a year ago at a meeting 
in London which he attended ; he rightly chides me for 
making the mistake which he indicates. He quotes 
{Asiatic Quarterly Rcvicii.\ October, 190-', p. 257) from 
me the following total .sum: ;^259.732,447 ; he adds a 
footnote, in which he says : ‘‘It may be noted here, by 
way of showing the slipshod method of accounting adopted, 
that in Mr. Digby’s pamphlK on ‘The Ruining of India,’ 
this total is given as /259,73i,447." .'\ portentous mis- 

take, truly ! 

L 

First statement 259,732,447 

Second statement .. 259 . 73 '>447 

Difierence i ,000 

“ Pro-di-gi-ous r as Dominie Sampson would have said. 
It should have been obvious to Mr. Rogers, as it was to 
others who noticed the mistake, that the figure “ i ” in the 
second statement was a printer’s error for “2,” and that 
the error had been overlooked by me in the proof. But 
no : according to Mr. Rogers ‘the error is venial, and ought 
^ put me outside all controversy, for it shows “ the slip- 
shod method of accounting adopted.” ' In passing, let me 
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say that this is a fair example of the character of the 
criticism to which alone my book has been seriously sub- 
jected. The ineptitude of such criticism is apparent. The 
confession involved in taking any notice of such an error, 
save to suggest the alteration of the figure in a future 
edition, is a great compliment to an enormous series of 
calculations in which, I regret to state, there are, in spite 
of the care I took, two serious mistakes ; but, they tell 
against my argument and in favour of the Indian authori- 
ties. Mr. Rogers, however, has not discovered them, nor 
has any other Anglo-Indian critic. The main arguments 
of my book may be contradicted, but they are not refuted. 
As something must be said, a mistake of one figure by a 
printer’s error in Rs. 357,00,00,000 is paraded! In his 
speech in September or October, 1900, Lord Curzon made 
a mistake of Rs. 100,00,00,000, and in Council (March 28, 
1901) subsequently admitted the error, which, on the 
October speech reaching England, I had at once pointed 
out and had commented upon. Of course, the Viceroy 
corrected his 1900 statement. 

Here is a rule of three sum for Mr. Rogers to work out : 
If a mistake of one figure, representing an understatement 
of Rs. 15,000 in Rs. 357,00,00,000, be a “slipshod method 
of accounting,” what phraseology does Mr. Rogers think 
will rightly describe a mistake of 100 crores in 450 crores.^ 

The fact that the author of the last-named mistake was 
the Viceroy of India, who ought to be above the possibility 
of error in such a matter, should be taken into account. 
Note should likewise be taken by Mr. Rogers of the 
circumstance that not one of the officials in India had 
observed the viceregal mistake, or, if they did discover it, 
apparently, did aught to right that which was wrong ; 
the fact that Lord Curzon’s correction of his error was 
admittedly based upon my observations concerning the 
mistake proves this. 

A further point : Mr. Rogers has apparently read my 
book so superficially that he asks why I put the annual 
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borrowing of the ryots of Bombay at 1,822, 667 — the 
figure I stated — instead of ^4,156,059, which would have 
been the amount for the whole Presidency. He is, he 
says, “astonished at my moderation” in not doing this. 
But I did do it. Not, however, in the hapha7ard way he 
suggests, but by paying due heed to the greater prosperity 
of some of the other districts, though that prosperity is now 
to be sought for and will not be found. Taking the official 
figures of Mr. Woodburn for nine districts,* I applied them 
—including old debts with new debts — to the twenty-tw'o 
districts of the Presidencj, including the nine mentioned, 
and quoted from a “ Note on Agriculture in Bombay.” 
which, published several years ago, has never, so far as I 
know, been contradicted 1 took from the “Note” this 
passage . “ Putting together both debts, annual and old, 
the interest charge to the ryot at 12 per cent, seems to 
come to close on ;{"4,ooo,ooo a year.’ The* difference 
between this and .^4,156,059 is not gieat, but it shows me 
— dealing as I did with old debts as w’ell as new- debts — as 
indicating the burden of indebtedness to be lighter than 
Mr. Rogers, with his mode of calculation, repiesented it to 
be. That, may I say } is a common attribute of my contro- 
versial methods ; I never make things appear quite so bad 
as they really are. 

Mr. Rogers is concerned for the well-being of the Bombay 
cultivators, and ^ is satisfied that they are progressing in 
those things which make for rural prosperity. He says 
{Asiatic Quarterly Rcvieuf, October, 1902, p. 261). “The 
Statistics collected at the revisions of the thirty- year 
Revenue Survey Settlements in the Bombay Presidency 
unmistakably show in the increased acreage under cultiva- 
tion, in the greater number of cattle, and in thatched huts 
converted into tiled houses, very great progress.” It is a 
pity he did not condescend to details He gives no evidence 
in proof of his statements. I .will ask him to reconsider 

* Khandeish, Nasik, Nagar. Sholapur, Poona, Satara, Bijapur, Rat- 
na^ and Thana. 


C 
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his assertion in the light of the following facts concerning 
the four Deccani districts ; 



P/oug/i Cattle, 


1889-90. 

1899-1900. 

Ilus or Minus. 

696,007 

478,283 

- 217,724 


Ploui>hs. 


1 58,000 

104,890 

- 53 .”o 


Occupied Area in Acres. 


8.590,000 

.... 8,740,000 

4- 150,000 

Mumbe, 

r of . \cres fer Pair of Plough Cattle, 


366 ... 

-+- 11*9 


Nunilh r of Acres per Ph)Hgh, 


54 

80 — 

+26* 


Quiet contemplation of the meaning of these figures should 
smite every British administrator in Bombay, from Governor 
to Mamlatdar, dumb with shame. An English parallel in 
area to the Deccani districts, to which the above state of 
things refers, may be found in the counties of South Yorks, 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Sussex, and Essex. 
Mr. Rider Haggard would have had a much worse story to 
tell of agricultural distress in England in his recent work, 
“ Rural England,”^ than that which he does tell of the 
generally prosperous parts of Eastern England which I 
have mentioned, had he been confronted with such a 
retrograde “progression.” He, at least, has this grace, 
which seems to be denied to Anglo-Indian apologists, that 
he does not describe decay as virility, decadence as pro- 
gress, vanishing live-stock as increasing live-stock. 

Bombay, outside the capital city and a few towns, is the 
Cinderella of the Presidencies and Provinces of India — a 
Cinderella, however, who is doomed to remain among the 

* I have seen it stated that there are places in the Bombay Deccan 
where a new plough has not been made since the famine visitation of 
1876-77. 

t Longmans and Co., 1903 (2 vols.). 
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cinders; for her no fairy coach and a Prince Charming 
seem ever likely to appear. Behind the superb, if plague- 
stricken, gateway of India lies a distressful country, are to 
be found a people in a pitiful condition. The incidence of 
taxation per hundred inhabitants in 1898-99 was Rs. 199 
per annum, against an average for all India of Rs.'i07, and 
an actual contribution from the respective Provinces as 
follows : 

Bengal Rs 54 Madras Rs 132 

Central Provinces „ 90 United Provinces „ 139 

Panjab ,,114 Bombay . ,,199 

In detail the same mournful story can alone be told. 

Take irrigation : in 1894-95, every hundred acres 

cultivated, the proportions stood thus . 

Panjab Acres 32 Madras A.cres 24 

N.W Provinces „ 26 Central Piovinces . . „ 4 

Oudh „ 21 Bombaj . . ,,32 

In the past eight years to those Provinces which already 
had much irrigation more has been given. Bombay prac- 
tically stands where it did in 1894 95, not, however, 

because irrigation in Bombay is impossible. 

Take the number of ploughs per hundred acres of 
cropped area : 


Oudh 16 Panjab . 9 

N.W Provinces 12 Central I'rovinres . 7 

Madras 1 1 Bombay 4 4 

Finally, head of cattle per hundred acres of cropped area : 

Oudh . . 88 Panjab . . 61 

N.W. Provinces ... C9 Central Provinces 43 

Madras . . ... 63 Bombay ... ... . 35 

Mr. Rogers, as a district ofificial of many years’ experi- 


ence in Bombay, even though his service apparently* never 

* The districts in which he served were Bombay city, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Gujarat, and Surat. This circumstance accounts for much in Mr. Rogers’ 
writings on Indian matters otherwise inexplicable, or, at least, difficult to 
understand. 
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took him into the Deccani districts, will appreciate the 
significance of these figures. 

In view of the facts which I have cited, wholly from 
official sources, it comes, I venture to think, with ill grace 
from Mr. Rogers to lecture critics of British rule in India ; 
the only object those critics seek to achieve is an ameliora- 
tion of the condition of multitudes whose state is yearly 
getting worse und^ r that rule. If matters be so satisfactory 
in Bonbay as Mr. Rogers declares them to be, and if 
prosperity be increasing, will he explain how it is that the 
death-rate in that Presidency has increased so enormously 
during late years ? Throughout the years 1891 to 1900 
170 people in India per mille died to 100 British and Irish 
people in the United Kingdom, while all over India in 
1900 217 Indians per mille died to 100 people who passed 
away in Great Britain. Worse than that, far worse ; — in the 
rural parts of Bombay, where every material condition 
should make for good health in a well-nourished and 
properly-clothed community, 566 people died to 100 in the 
United Kingdom, while in the urban parts 390 died to too. 
Nine people perish(‘d in the rural and urban districts 
combined of one country against two in the other country ! 
Matters were so bad in other parts of that India, with the 
state of which Mr. Rogers is abundantly satisfied, that 
in Ajmer- Merwara, under the direct rule of the Govern- 
ment of India, 860 rural folk died to 100 rurals in England 
(nearly nine to one !), and 666 urban people to too in 
England (nearly seven to one !) ; while in Berar, similarly 
advantaged in the way of direct rule, the proportions were : 
Rural, 450 to too ; urban, 470 to too. Much more most 
distressing information of the same sort is recorded in the 
“Statistical Abstract of British India,” No. 36, a book 
which probably not twenty members of Parliament handle 
in a year, and which scarcely half a dozen in the whole 670 
ever studies. I know of only one such student. I mention 
members of Parliament, because Sir Henry Fowler has 
said of himself and his colleagues : “We are all members 
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for India.”' While the suffering is as it is, it behoves apolo- 
gists for the Government which permits that suffering to 
occur to be very chary in casting aspersions at those who 
are not responsible — (if expressed concerning those who are 
responsible, the aspersions might not be out of place) — but 
merely call attention to the wrong, in the hope that a 
remedy may be provided. 

Mr. Rogers speaks of the “ irresponsible croakers ” who 
“give no credit for good intentions on the part of the 
powers that be.” It may be there are such people. I am 
not one of them, as everything I have ever written on 
Indian matters will testify’, especially that pamphlet. “The 
Ruining of India," from which Mr. Rogers has quoted. 
“ Let the galled jade wince, my withers are unwrung.” 
Does Mr. Rogers think by’ such remarks he helps forward 
the cause he wishes to benefit ? 

I should like to conclude this article by constituting its 
closing pages the medium for an appeal to all who are 
interested in the welfare of the Indian people. No fitter 
medium for such an appeal as I have in mind can be found. 
The Asiatic Quarterly Reviao is known to and seen by’ 
pretty' well every one who gives earnest heed to the condi- 
tion of India. Men of all shades of thought on Oriental 
affairs read its pages. A great controversy has arisen as 
to how it fares w’ith our fellow-subjects in that vast con- 
tinent of the Orient w’hich is under British dominance, and 
which seems destined so to remain as long as the sun and 
the moon shall endure. It might so remain with advantage 
to all concerned would Britons but vitally interest them- 
selves with the real India, the India of the myriad villages, 
and not simply with the India of the five cities in which a 
decent hotel for the globe-trotter is to be found. It will so 
remain if Englishmen will stand side by side with Indians, 
and try to see things as the Indians see them, but not 
otherwise. There ought to be union amongst all who are 
‘interested in India, especially among the Englishmen who, 
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officially and non-officially, profess to care for India. When 
one gets past the fringe of controversy to things as they 
are, there is found to be substantial agreement between 
those who are seeming irreconcilable antagonists. These 
apparent opponents, when the bed-rock of discussion is 
reached, are seen to be not really antagonists, but pro- 
tagonists, all testifying, even if in varying degrees, to one 
and the same conclusion. All really tell the same story. 
The did ^rence is merely one of detail. An impartial 
investigation into what is said concerning the condition of 
His Majesty’s lieges in India would show that the difference 
between the Secretary of State for India (judging from his 
most recent Budget speech in Parliament*), Lord Curzon, 
and the Pioneer newspaj)er of Allahabad, on the one hand, 
and the author of “ ‘ Prosp’erous ’ British India” and those 
who assert like conclusions with him on the other, is merely 
one of degree. In principle, as I have said, all the parties, 
seeming assailants and seeming defenders alike, are at one. 
The only difference is as to a little more with some and a 
little less with others. That most terrible poverty and 
consequent suffering exist in India, all are iigreed. That 
some parts are prosperous, everybody admits. The only 
difference —let me emphasize the point — is as to the extent 
of the unprosperoiis parts of the Empire. Even here, if a 
round-table conference were held, and dispassionate debate 
took the place of acrimonious and personal comment, agree- 
ment would not hti impossible ; indeed, it would be certain, 

* Lord George Hamilton’s words spoken on November 10, 1902, were 
as follows : “ But whilst I deny as a grotesque libel the statement that the 
masses of those under our rule in India have gone back in material 
prosperity, I admit readily that India is a very poor country — (hear, 
hear) — that there are dense masses of jioverty located tiiere, that the 
partition between the ordinary wage of the coolie and the indigent is very 
thin, and that their general standard of life and comfort is far below that 
of European nations. And I admit that — not from over-assessment, but 
from certain mistakes which I think have been associated with our land 
assessment — there is a great increase in the indebtedness of the cultivating 
classes — (hear, hear) — and therefore these facts always should be present 
to us when we consider the financial system in India.” 
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so slight is the difference. Between Lord Curzon’s esti- 
mate of the income of seven-eighths of the people and my 
own as to the income of the whole of the people, there is 
only half a farthing per head per da). Lord Curzon’s 
calculation and my own particular calculation, which is so 
much decried, the more decried as the factors of the 
problem are not understood, stand thus one toward the 
other ; 

Lord Curzo?!. Mr Digly 

Seven-eighths of a penn} per da} Three fourths of a penn} per day 
320 pence per annum. 274 pence per annum 

Diffeience between l.ord Curzon and Mr Uic;b} 46d , oi 
3s. lod., per annum oni \ 

Similarly, Lord George Hamilton's “dense masses of 
poverty ’’ is merely m) own most pronounced statement 
finding loose cxiDression instead of accurate definition. 
Come to close quarters, examine the evidence on whicli both 
parties base their conclusions, it will be found that 

“thin partitions do their bounds divide ’ 

So far for the official parties to this great controversy. 
How is it with the non-official champions on the same side ^ 
The Pioneer newspaper, published at Allahabad, may be 
taken as the representative of this class, not a large one, 
but much in evidence because of its man) facilities for 
getting at the ear of the public, I have quott'd on a 
preceding page (p. 13) the conclusion come to by the 
Pioneer in 1893, that “nearly one hundred millions of 
people in British India are living in extreme poverty.” 
Since that sentence was penned, India, in one part or other 
of its wide dominions, has repeatedly been in the grip of 
famine. So far as the price of food is concerned, all India 
is continually famine-stricken. The famine prices of former 
times are the normal prices of the present time. The 
hundred millions of starving folk in 1893 probably one 
hundred and fifty millions in 1903. But whether the number 
be one hundred millions or one hundred ,^nd fifty millions 
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is merely a question of degree — a question of important 
degree, no doubt, but still only of degree. Whatever be 
the light in which this stupendous fact be considered, as 
the Pioneer says, “ the fact of the poverty is there, and a 
most unpleasant fact it is.” No doubt it is true that “the 
remedy is less obvious to some it may “ indeed be remote 
to the point of obscurity.” On the other hand, the remedy 
may not be so very hard to discover if the valour which in 
the past gained India, and the genius which to-day rules 
the Empire, be earnestly applied to the solution of the 
problem. The journal just mentioned thinks it is a matter 
of there being too many mouths to feed.'* The crux of 
the problem is not to be found in that statement. When 
there was but a fourth of the present number of inhabitants 
in the United Kingdom, there was much less wealth 
than there now is. India is far from having as many 
people within its borders as its fields properly cultivated, 
as its towns with manufacturing industries, could feed and 
support. Even in officially-declared famine years the stocks 
of food hold out : what does not hold out is, for tens of 
millions, the wherewithal to pay for the food. The problem 
is a hard one. It is not insoluble. It can be solved. It 
will be solved just so soon as those who now are agreed 
that there are “ dense masses of misery ” will go a little 
farther and agree upon the details of the misery. That 
done, the consideration of the remedy would necessarily 
follow. I speak as one who has had an unenviable share 
in controversy, as one who is a persistent hater of con- 
troversy, save in so far as controversy may be necessary to 
bring out obscure facts. I do not hesitate to say that 
remedies are at hand which would lift India entirely out of 
the horrible pit and from the miry clay in which she now 

* “ It is no doubt a beautiful trait of native life, that the meals which the 
elderly members of the family deny themselves go to the children. As one 
of Mr. Grierson’s informants puts it : ‘ The children always get two meals \ 
we cannot see them die.’ Nevertheless, to reduce the problem to the 

simplest terra, it were better if the children were less numerous.” 

Pioneer t May, 1893. • 
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remains forlorn, an object of pity to all who will see her as 
she is. And, I even dare to believe, if the dozen men who, 
in the various respects above mentioned, are most con- 
spicuous in this controversy were to meet a sufficient 
number of times, and were earnestly desirous to arrive 
at a conclusion which would relieve India of its present 
calamities, that conclusion would be found. The conclu- 
sion is not unattainable. In essentials there is agreement 
between the most widely separated of the controversialists, 
and if they would they could unitedly find a way out. 
“ Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” Will it come ? 
Probably not. Controversy will continue, even though the 
sound of loud discussion over starving men constitutes one 
of the sorriest sights humanity can ga/e upon. “ ’Tis true, 
'tis pity ; and pity ’tis, ’tis true.’ 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET OF 1902-1903. 

Bv Gknkral W. F. Flscher, r.e. 

It is very satisfactory to learn from the debate on the 
Indian Budget in the House of Commons in November, 
1902, that nearly one quarter of the members composing 
the Ho ise attended on the occasion. This is a great im- 
provement since the days of Bright and Fawcett, who used 
to say, “If you want to empty the House, just begin to talk 
of Indian affairs, and you will soon be speaking to deserted 
benches." In those “good old times” an honourable 
member inquired if India was not somewhere on the other 
side of the Black Sea. 'I'liere is therefore much to be 
thankful for nowadays, when .some little interest is being 
taken in the House of Commons about an Empire such as 
Rome never possessed. 

Before considering the figures of the Budget, we would 
observe that in the debate Mr. Moon (.St. Pancras, N.) 
referred to the Act of 1858 as being still in force; if so, 
we would suggest to the honourable member to ask the 
Secretary of State for India on what authority the pro- 
visions of Clauses 56-59 of that Act have been entirely set 
aside, and the officers of the late East India Company have 
been deprived of all the rights and privileges guaranteed to 
them by the Queen in Parliament ; and are told by the India 
Office, if they want to secure this guarantee, they had better 
try to get it in the Royal Courts of Justice, London, with 
their empty purses, by an action against the Secretary of 
State for India, whose costs will be paid out of the revenues 
of India. If Sir M. Bhownaggree is so anxious to secure 
the rights of British subjects for the people of India, instead 
of involving the Imperial Government in a dispute with 
independent Colonial Governments in the matter, we would 
suggest to him the advisability of bringing to the notice of 
the House of Commons that all His Majesty’s subjects in 
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India have been deprived of their rights to petition the 
Sovereign directly, according to the Bill of Rights of 1689, 
by the orders of the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for India, as published in the Gazettes of the Govern- 
ment of India. Such proceeding creates in the minds of 
those who are made the victims of it a sense of a gross 
wrong and injustice, because they are too poor to secure 
their rights at law in London. The House might at least 
come to their help, and insist on a Parliamentary guarantee 
being faithfully fulfilled, the honour and integrity of the 
Crown vindicated fully by the Legislature, and not at the 
expense of those who have been deprived of all their hard- 
earned means in the most arbitrary manner possible, and, in 
my opinion, in contempt of Parliament. 

The first item in the Budget dealt with by the Secretary 
of State for India is “the surplus, ’ but how this has arisen 
'S not explained. If such surpluses are real, then the taxa- 
tion of the country should be reduced in all fairness, so as 
to take for Gmernment puq^oses as little as possible from 
the means of the jieople. Otherwise fin.incial results are of 
no value whatever, unless it can be cle.irly shown that they 
have been realLed without oppressing the pe(^[jle in any 
extraordinary manner. Por instance, w-e are told that a 
special gold fund has been established “ for the purpose 
of giving stability to exchange.” of which no le.ss than 
;^ 3 , 6 cxd,ooo is invested in consols in the name of the 
Secretary of State. But we are not informed how this 
fund w’orks for the benefit of the people of India, at whose 
expen.se it must have been rai.sed, for a gold fund does not 
spring out of the ground like mushrooms ; and what benefit 
can there be in withdrawing so much capital from circula- 
tion and locking it up in Consols at 2| percent, in England, 
when capital is so much needed in India to develop its 
industries by public works, such as canals and railways, 
roads, storage reservoirs for -water, etc., which are all abso- 
lutely necessary for the welfare of its population in general, 
•as Mr. Hawkshaw, the President of the (Zivil Engineer 
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Institution, London, has, in his address, in November, 1902, 
so clearly pointed out? To take money, then, out of the 
pockets of the people of India, who are now paying 48 per 
cent, for its use, and invest it in England at 2^ per cent., 
does not show very brilliant financing without some further 
explanation of the advantages of such a proceeding. The 
rate of exchange depends on the “ higgling ” of the market, 
as Adam Smith says, and any interference with this by a 
Cjovcrnment is to be deprecated, for this must be prejudicial 
to the interests of the public at large ; how much more 
so, then, must it be when capital is drawn away from profit- 
able employment and locked up for no good purpose what- 
ever at the smallest rates of interest in the market ? Much 
credit is given to “ two eminent financiers ” during a period 
of forty-four years, but why or wherefore it is difficult to 
understand. In Ic'ss than half that time Lord Cromer has 
placed the finances of Egypt on a basis of “ assured 
solvency,” and developed the industries of that people by 
“ leaps and bounds ” No attempt is made to show that 
anything of the kind has been done for India in the past 
half-century ; in fact, as the bazaar rate for lending money 
has increased from 24 to 48 per cent, during this period, it 
is quite evident the country has become more and more 
steejjed in poverty, and less able to bear the strain of 
famines, wars, etc. 

We are told there has been a steady growth of the 
" Customs revenue,” based on the external trade of India, 

m 

which has increased in ten years by j^33,oc)0,ooo, less than 
half a crown per head of population, or less than threepence 
per annum per head of population. If the trade of the 
country progresses at this rate, it may in process of time 
equal that of Egypt, but it is not within any measurable 
distance of doing so at present. 

As regards railways, it appears that ;^2 3 5, 000,000 is the 
capital account, at present, for some 25,300 miles of open 
line, and that there is now a profit of ;^795,ooo, which is 
at the rate of 34 per cent, only on the above capital, after 
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more than fifty years of working on this system ! In 
previous years there was a loss of ;^458,ooo {including 
interest) per annum, on an average, and apparently all these 
losses and interest on account of railways have been charged 
off to revenue, which is all provided for by the people of 
India in taxes, etc., so the above capital account by no 
means represents what this country has had to pay for 
these works during more than half a century, which now 
yield at the best only ‘3 per cent. Is it any wonder, then, 
that the country has become so poor, and the cry of its 
distress is so universal? In irrigation works, as soon as 
any capital is sanctioned for their constructions, the esti- 
mates are charged 4 per cent (omponnd interest, and the 
money for them is dribbled out in the smallest doles 
possible, so that it takes decades to complete any large 
project. For instance, the revised estimates for the 
Godavery w'orks amounted to about 35 lacs of rupees, and 
it took over twenty years to work out the estimates b) 
the system adopted in India; whereas if the monej and 
establishment had been properly prozndid. the works would 
have been completed in five or six years. As it is, thoie 
works have been charged with interest at compound rau's, 
all remissions have been given against the water-rate, which 
has been made as low as possible, nevertheless they have 
repaid all capital outlay ten times over, have increased 
the revenue from about 20 lacs a year to about 1 1 5 lacs 
a year, have developed the trade of the district twent)- 
fold, and have established general prosperity throughout 
the district by enabling its population to carry on their 
industries in great security, independent of the rainfall in 
every season. This population has increased from 600,000 
in 1850 to upwards of 2,500,000, and famine is unknown 
amongst them ; but the works are still being charged 
interest on some imaginary capital, according to India 
Office financing ! 

When Sir H. Fowler says the passenger traffic on these 
'railways indicates a satisfactory progress,^ he must have 
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ignored what the passenger traffic on English railways 
really is. In 1901 those railways carried over 1,200,000,000 
passengers — if we include season tickets — and the popula- 
tion at home is only about 41,000,000, so the whole popu- 
lation was carried thirty times over in one year. In India, 
with a population seven times greater, one-half the people 
do not use the railways at all in any season. Sir Henry 
says nothing about the goods traffic, for the best of all 
reason.^, as he learnt from the Maharajah of Durbanga 
there were “ no feeders ” to the lines, a complaint which 
has been chronic among all railway engineers for more 
than half a century. If Sir Henry wishes to learn the 
value and importance of roads, wt* beg to recommend him 
to study thi* address of Mr. Hawkshaw above referred to, 
for railways or canals w'ithout roads are about as useful 
as a fifth wheel of a coach. 

In- the matter of land revenue there are the old, old 
difficultie.s, repeated year after year for more than twenty 
centuries, and no progress has been made in .solving them, 
and no progress is possible in assessment and settlement as 
long as we continue trying to collect land revenue on any 
of the ancient systems of the country, for these all ignore 
the fundamental law which so limits the production from 
land — viz., “after a certain and not very adz^anced stage in 
the progress of agriculture, it is the law of production from 
the land that, in any given state of agricultural .skill and 
knowledge, by increasing the labour the produce is not 
increased in an equal degree, or, to express the same thing 
in other words, every increa.se of produce from the land is 
obtained by a more than proportional increase in the appli- 
cation of labour to the land.” This general law of agri- 
cultural industry is the most important proposition in 
political economy, and the one which has been most ignored 
and neglected in every system of collecting land revenue in 
India in all ages up to the present day. It is, then, no 
wonder there is so much difficulty in dealing with it. 
“ Land may be inferior, either in fertility or in situation. 

* AA 2 
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The one requires a greater proportional amount of labour 
for growing the produce, the other for carrying it to 
market.” In India we have neglected almost entirely these 
two leading or guiding principles, and left the land destitute 
of the only means by which it can be profitably cultivated ; 
hence, as population has been increasing under British 
rule, and more food has to be raised for their wants, the 
extent of land to be cultivated for this purpose alone has had 
to be extended at a continually increasing cost in labour to 
the people, and, as we have provided them with no better 
means of cultivating the land, or disposing of its produce 
in the best and cheapest manner possible in the markets of 
the world, the assessment is made the great subject of 
complaint, and is always cropping up, and will do so con- 
tinually until we change our whole system and afford the 
land those means it absolutely requires, as agriculture 
cannot be carried on successfully in any country of the 
world without “ a good and abundant supply of water." 
And as this is the chief industry of India, and is also the 
most important source of revenue to the (Government, is it 
not lamentable to see how little has been done towards 
securing a proper water-supply ior the people of this 
country, who have been taxed up to the mast-head for 
railway works, whilst their principal industr), on which 
’everything depends, has been entirely neglected ? 

It appears from this debate that in three years the sum 
of only ;^2,ooo,ooo has been expended on irrigation, which 
is less than a farthing per acre, to secure the crops from 
withering, to support the lives of man and beast, to 
keep them in good working condition, and to place the land 
revenue in a position of reliable security. 

The water-supply of every country, as Mr. Hawkshaw 
points out, is one of ever-growing impot'tance as population 
increases, for this element is absolutely necessary for 
(i) domestic purposes, for (2) irrigating, for (3) water-trans- 
port, for (4) water-power, and, lastly, to regulate flood dis- 
charges, all dependent on the rainfall and the rate at which 
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it flows ofi" the ground. In India it is necessary to con- 
sider also the losses by evaporation, the intensity of the 
rainfall in twenty-four hours in the tropics, and its proper 
use and distribution, so that all waste shall be avoided as 
much as possible in a country where the rainfall varies so 
much as it does in India, from 600 inches in one place to 
about 18 inches in a year in another place. 

Mr. Hawkshaw also shows that for such rivers as we 
have in India, (excepting those which take their rise in the 
Himalaya Mountains, the only remedy is to store the water 
in large reservoirs constructed on them, as there are no 
lakes in the country which can be made use of for this pur- 
pose, as in America and in Egypt ; and it is not saying too 
much when it is pointed out no such works have yet been 
constructeil in India in any age ; the old tank system of 
South India only answers for local purposes for one or two 
villages, but does not and cannot possibly supply the wants 
of the country in general in the manner the great dams on 
the Nile an; calculated to do. There is absolutely no great 
difficulty about this matter —at I<*ast, in .South India; good 
sit(*s for such works have been selected for years, but 
nothing has yet been d<.)ne to carry out the works : for 
in.stance, the dam proposed to be constructed by Sir A. 
Cotton in 1858-59 across the Toongabudra River, is even 
now in the state it was in when he left India in i86o. 
This reservoir is calculated to be able to supply with water 
about 1,000.000 acres of land in the Bellary district, 
500,000 acres in the Kurnool and Cuddapah districts, and 
about 1,500,000 acres in the Nellore districts, and to be 
able to maintain a navigable canal from near Bellary to 
the coast. Yet such a project was not even mentioned 
in this debate, and its value and importance considered at * 
all. There are, besides this one dam, dozens of sites on 
the rivers of South India in which water can be stored with 
the greatest advantage, but little will or can be done until 
we change our whole system of working in India, as Lord 
Cromer has done with such admirable success in Egypt. 
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An Irrigfation Commission wandering about the country to 
learn how a water-supply should be done, instead of teaching 
the people how to establish this in any proper manner, 
cannot by any possibility be of any use. They will prepare 
a long report in due time, and after this has gone the round 
of the official classes it will be shelved in the usual 
way, unless Parliament takes up the subject seriously and 

insists upon a matter of “ such ever-growing importance ” 

« 

to the people being carried out to the fullest extent 
possible. 

It answers no good purpose to complain of the indebted- 
ness of the ryot, of the settlements, or of the land revenue, 
whilst we‘ leave out of all consideration the principal ele- 
ments which the land requires. For successfully cultivating 
it, it requires chiefly (i) a good and abundant water-supply 
convenient for man and beast, and (2) good common roads, 
so that all farming operations can be facilitated, and the 
produce conveyed, in all seasons, to the canals and railways 
for transport to the markets. The people of India are cjuite 
alive to their own interest, and when they see an officer 
working to promote it, they will at once co-operate with him, 
and give their assistance freely. One great cause of the 
railways being such a miserable failure in India is occasioned 
by the people not seeing what use these works can be to 
them, when they find themselves and their cattle starv'ing 
for want of water, their crops withering by the failure of 
the rains, and a whole year’s labour again lost, and the 
time coming round again for the assessment to be paid up, 
and most of their little capital entirely wasted by having to 
sell their live-stock or other property to save themselves 
from being sold up for arrears of revenue, and so reduced to 
the position of day-labourers in a poverty-stricken country, 
where daily wages are hardly sufficient to maintain life. 
The numbers of paupers are so increased in India that the 
smallest wage is fought for — a sad lot to look forward to in 
this life ! — but there is no other to hope for under the 
present system of land tenure and administration. What 
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possible benefit can they derive by being told the railways 
travel at the rate of twenty or forty miles per hour ? 

Give these same people the means they want for culti- 
vating the land, as we have done in the Tanjore, Kistna, 
and Godavery districts, and they will soon use the railways ; 
in fact, the Tanjore people have already raised funds for 
constructing such a railway, which is much needed in the 
district, while all the capital laid out by the Government 
durinp more than half a century pays a very precarious 
dividend of only '3 per cent, and the^ railways are carrying 
produce at the public expense to places where famine is pre- 
vailing. 

It is, perhaps, of little use to say anything about the 
advantages of water-transport and water-power, as these 
are very clearly indicated in Mr. Hawkshaw’s most able 
and interesting address, matters which engineers in all parts 
of the world, except India, are vigorously promoting. Con- 
sidering the great economical advantages to be obtained by 
using water in the various ways which I have indicated, it 
will be a happy day for India when such a sj'stem of dis- 
tribution can be adopted, so as to give a good and abundant 
water-supply for man and beast, to save them from perishing 
by thirst and hunger, and are supplied with good common 
roads, so that they can convey the products of their industry 
to market.s, anil thus be able to pay the assessment on their 
lands without any coercion, as already has been done, and 
is doing, in the Delta districts of Madras ; for the land 
there has now a money value varying from Rs. 1,200 to 
Rs. 600 an acre, according to fertility and convenient situa- 
tion, whilst the railways in all India have not enhanced the 
value of real estate by a single farthing per acre, though 
/^235,ooo,ooo have been laid out on them, and taxation 
enormously increased, to provide for the losses on them 
and for the interest on the capital outlay. It is the fashion 
to say this taxation is chiefly due to military expenditure, 
and to conceal the real losses on the railways. This is very 
misleading, for the great poverty of the people is due to 
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the enormous capital wasted on railways, which are not 
required in the present condition of native industries, at the 
same time that the land has been deliberately deprived of 
the only means by which it can be profitably and econo- 
mically cultivated. Lord Cromer knew this well, and 
avoided this great error in Egypt, and in less than twenty 
years he has done more for the benefit of its people than 
we have done in a hundred years for the people of India; 
for at the present moment we are still groping in the dark 
by an Irrigation Commission, as if engineers had never 
studied and learnt years ago how to provide a good and 
abundant water-supply by properly storing water in such 
countries as India. In fact, Sir A. Binnie had shown the 
right way in India by his Nagpore w’ater-works in 1870 ; 
yet thirty years afterwards this Irrigation Commission is 
just trying to learn the business! What good can po.ssibl) 
result from such proceedings Very much was said, in the 
debate to which I have referred, about the salt-tax, the 
opium, and Excise revenue ; but these are very small and 
unimportant matters so far as the general welfare of the 
community is concerned. If a pledge was given by the 
British Government that the salt-tax would be reduced at a 
certain time, it is simply wrong not to have duly redeemed 
this pledge, especially in a country like India, where the 
• people are taught to consider the pledge of the English 
Government is truth itself, and any departure from its rigid 
performance is only yielding to the common practice.s of 
their old rulers under the cutchery system. In regard to 
the other two taxes, they are levied on luxuries, and not on 
the necessaries of life, and if they were abolished to-morrow, 
the profits would simply go into the pockets of those who 
secure the trade in them. It is not very clear how agri- 
cultural banks or Government loans are to benefit the ryots 
permanently. The Banks can only lend money on good 
security, and at the current rates of interest the ryot cannot 
aiford to give money, for his crop may fail in three seasons 
put of 'five in consequence of the rainfall being unfavourable. 
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How’is the land of the country to be benefited permanently ? 
In order to improve the agriculture of India, the tenure of 
land requires to be much simplified ; some such law as Joseph 
established in Egypt 3,000 years ago would perhaps meet 
this difficulty ; that is, one-fifth of annual yield of the land 
in any season should be paid to the Government, and no 
arrears of land revenue be allowed. If the ryot is found 
to be deliberately cheating the Government, he forfeits his 
claim to the land without remedy ; if he is guilty of giving 
any bribes to any Government official, he will be liable to 
the same penalty, and the official to instant dismissal from 
the public service, with loss of all claim to pension. The 
ryot to be assured that as long as he pays the Government 
demand fairly and honestly the land belongs to him and 
his heirs for ever ; he will thus have fixity of tenure, fair 
taxation, and freedom of sale secured to him, and be a free 
man to do the best he can with his labour and capital. At 
present he is held in bondage by the ancient cutchery 
system of the country, and liable to be ruined at any moment 
under pretence of sfjcuring revenue for the Government. 

As Mr. Ilawkshaw points out, “canals, railways, and 
roads are all necessary for the carrying trade of any country.” 
It may not be possible to establish canals so easily as rail- 
ways in some parts of a country, and therefore railways 
have superseded them in England ; but in France they 
have spent close upon /"lOO, 000,000 in improving their 
water-ways, and twenty' years ago abolished all tolls on 
them, so that I^'rench agriculture is more remunerative than 
the same industry is at present in England ; and as land 
carriage can never compete with water carriage in the cost 
of conveying transport goods of small value and great bulk, 
such works should be established in India both for irriga- 
tion and navigation purposes as far as possible ; but India 
has never yet been properly examined to see where 
canals can be profitably established and supplied by large 
storage reservoirs of water. But for all general purposes in 
the cultivation, of the land, roads are far more useful than 
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either canals or railways, as they can be readily constructed 
all over the country,. and their gradients can be more easily 
adapted to all parts of any district. These are the prin- 
cipal works for a landlord, like the British Government in 
India, to most seriously attend to: the abundant supply of 
water for all purposes, secured in the largest possible reser- 
voirs, and good common roads to provide the cultivators 
with means for carrying on their farming as economically 
as possible. If these are done in a proper manner we shall 
hear very little of the salt-ta.\ being a burden, or the ryots 
being hopelessly in debt ; for as soon as the people learn it 
is to their interest to be industrious in the cultivation of the 
land, they will attend to their occupations out of self-interest, 
as they already do in the Delta districts of Madras, and we 
shall hear no more of the Government being oppressive in 
its assessment or settlement. This charge against the 
English Gov’ernment in India is totally without foundation ; 
in fact, our rates are at least 40 per cent, less than those 
prevailing in Native States at the present moment. Where 
we have failed is in following old native ideas in collect- 
ing land revenue, and not affording the land those means 
which it absolutely requires for its successful and profitable 
cultivation. 

If the House of Commons has no time to devote to Indian 
affairs, a Committee of the House of Lords might be able 
to attend to them, assisted by men chosen from all classes, 
who have had experience in India, and not from the 
services only — all their proceedings to be carried on pub- 
licly, as the proceedings now are in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In this way the public at home would be able to 
acquire a full knowledge of India and its affairs, and so take 
an interest in the government of a country in which are 
nearly 300 ,cxx 3,000 of His Majesty’s subjects, whose in- 
terests cannot be attended to otherwise in any proper 
sense. 

There is no more mischievous idea in the world than the 
old parrot cry that Indian affairs are a “ mystery,” and can 
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only be understood and transacted in a peculiar way — an 
old system which has wrought much evil in the country 
in all ages, whose authors, grossly selfish, have acted in 
total disregard of the interests of their fellow-countrymen. 
It is a shame and disgrace to us to have so long subjected 
ourselves to a system which acknowledges that its ways 
cannot bear the light of day. A system, as Bacon even had 
taught us, should be at once discarded by all who desire the 
welfare of a community, and is abhorrent to every principle 
of the civilization of modern times. 



THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ORIENTALISTS AT HANOI, TONKIN. 

By Captain C. J. W. PiorNms. Japan. 

The International Congress at Hanoi, which was held from 
December 3 to 7 last year, may be considered as a success, 
like all that the French have essayed in their Indo-China 
possessions recently, and the Exhibition has been the pero- 
ration of their pronunciamento respecting their programme 
of the immediate future. The statesmanlike policy that 
now obtains in the council chambers of the e.xecutive and 
in the directorate of the Exhibition, has no better illustration 
than the practical object-lesson of the Exhibition, its stately 
central grand hall and solid wings and annexes, and also 
the far-sighted programme, ev'erything being carried out 
thoroughly and solidly — no half measures — in establishing 
law and order, founding a grand colonial empire in tht* 
Far East, embracing the South-Eastern regions of Asia. 

The able diplomatists who make their voices heard 
to-day in the councils of the executive of Franco- Indo- 
China affairs, have practically shown their appreciation of 
Orientalists' and other savants' researches and studies by 
establishing the Ecole Francais d’Extreme Orient, and 
deciding to devote the magnificent central buildings to the 
permanent use of the larger institution, evolved from 
“ L'^icole " for the study of ethnography, philology, and 
Orientalism generally connected with the regions in posses- 
sion of the F'rench, and of the arts and industries to exploit 
the potentialities, natural resources, etc., thereof for the 
benefit of the French colonists, the natives, and, of course, 
the French nation at large. The culmination has been the 
convening of an International Orientalists’ Congress at 
Hanoi during the time of the Exhibition. 

The generous and lavish hospitality accorded, together 
with a hearty welcome, to the Orientalists, guests, and other 
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visitors, the charming courtesy of the hosts, impressed 
everyone most favourably not only those representing the 
societies invited to send delegates, but also those Orien- 
talists and other savants who went to Hanoi at their own 
expense and risk. 

From the moment of landing at the riverine port of 
Haiphong, the French officials showed the visitors every 
attention, and afforded them all possible facilities. On 
arriving at the railway-station, agents were appointed to 
guide the guests, and other visitors, to suitable apartments, 
and assist them generally. 

Monsic'ur d'home, the able and energetic Commissioner- 
General of the Exhibition, found time, amidst a multiplicity 
of claims on his attention, to receive those calling upon him, 
and personally issued instructions providing for the comfort 
of those coming from afar to the Exhibition and the Con- 
gre.ss. The gentlemen connected with the “ itcole b'rancais 
d’h2xtnme Orient ” were also very courteous and helpful, 
ds, indeed, w’ere all the Hanoise officials and private 
citizens. 

On the afternoon ol December 3 a meeting was convened 
to arrange all the dt tails of the Congress and to elect the 
executive, etc On the forenoon of the 4th the Governor- 
(ieneral presided at the opening function grand salon 

of the “ Societe Philharmonique,” a fine building, with 
smaller halls attached, providing conveniences for simul- 
taneous meetings. The (Tovernor-Cieneral and the foreign 
official delegates presented addresses, and those from 
Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, India, Italy, Siam, 
Japan, etc., spoke appropriately on the occasion. In the 
afternoon six papers were read. 

On the forenoon of the 5th six papers were presented, 
and in the afternoon seven in the China and Japan section. 

On the forenoon of the 6th six papers, and in the after- 
noon eight papers, were read in the Indo-China section. 

On the 7th a special train took the Orientalists and their 
hosts on an excursion towards the Chinese frontier, where, 
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detraining, the mausoleum of the royal dynasty of Tonkin 
was visited ; and at other wayside stations refreshments 
were provided, including a dljeuncr in a specially-erected 
marquee, tastefully decorated with flags and flowers, foliage, 
etc. Good wine and excellent cuisine in abundance was 
partaken of, and interspersed with w'itty speeches, compli- 
mentsi and brilliant conversation. Other excursions, 
including a trip to Port de Chine (the Gate of China), 
followed the last meetings on the 8th, when in the morning 
eight papers on miscellaneous Oriental subjects were read, 
and in the afternoon the reports, etc., were presented. 

Amongst those who contributed papers were Annamese. 
Chinese, Hindus. Japanese (including two of the hereditary 
sacerdotal class), Siamese, Tonkinese, Americans, and 
Europeans from China, India, Japan, and Europe, 'Fhe 
sixty-one papers and lectures covered the entire range of 
up-to-date ( )riental research, etc., and to mention only a 
few of the savants and their contributions w’ould seem like 
an invidious distinction where all were so interesting and 
valuable ; but a few must be mentioned to illustrate the 
general character of the material presented to the Con- 
gress. and through it to the world of Orientalists : Mr. 
d’Enjoy, on Woman in Annamite Society ; Mr. Parmentier, 
New Archajological Discoveries in Annam; Mr. Chavannes, 
The most Ancient Cartography of China ; Shams-ul-Ulema 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, References to China in Ancient 
Parsi Literature ; Mr. Lieblein, Egyptian Myths, etc. ; Mr. 
Pulls, Ancient Cartography of India; Mr. Macmillan, 
Marathi Folk-Song; Mr. Hubert, La prehistoric de 
rindo-Chine ; Dr. P. Cordier (Pondicherry), Recent Dis- 
covery of Ancient Indian MSS. on Medicine ; Professor 
Florenz (of Tokyo), on Japanese Poesy and Romance, etc. ; 
Dr. Baelz (of Tokyo), on the Races of the P'ar East, etc. ; 
Professor Takakusu (Imperial University, Japan), Chinese 
Version of the Samkhya-karita, and Voyage of Kanshin to 
Japan from China, a.d. 742-754 ; Captain C. Pfoundes 
/Kobe, Japan), on the Iconography and Art of Japanese 
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Buddhism, etc. ; Mr. M. G. Brandes, the Antiquities of 
Java; Mr. Cahen, on Oriental Languages in Russia, 
Siamese Literature and Ancient Geography of Indo-China, 
etc.; Mr. Nanjio (m.a. Oxon)| Chinese Translations, etc., 
of the Saddharma-pundarika Sutra, etc. ; Mr. Bois, the 
Useful Plants of China; and many others. 

Orientalism is much indebted to the French for the 
success of this Congress. 


Noie.— W e hope to have additional information on this interesting 
Congress in our next number.— E d. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE : PAST AND 

PRESENT. 


B\ Sur(.eon-Gkni<ralW. B. Bi af.son. m.d., m.k.a.s.,i .r.(. 
I^te Deputy Surgeon-CJeneral, Lahoie Division. 


PART II 

There is no record of an Embassy sent to the Moghul 
Court by Henry VI 1 1 ., but there can be -no doubt that 
during his reign English travellers, merchants, and ex- 
plorers, visited the East Indies under his auspices. 
Henry VIII. would naturally be anxious to carry on the 
policy of his father, Henry VII., who, m 1490, granted 
letters patent to John Cabot and his three sons to tit out 
two ships for the exploration of a north-west passage to the 
Orient. In this attempt they failed, as did Sir Hugh 
Willoughby in 1553. 

Many subsequent attempts to discover .1 north-w^est 
passage were made by F'robisher, Davis, Hudson, and 
Baffin, but it was not till Drake had circumnavigated the 
globe in 1577 that the way to India by the rounding of the 
Cabo Tormentoso was established. The first Englishman 
who* actually visited India in the sixteenth century was 
Thomas Stephens, in 1579. His letters to his father are 
said to have roused great enthusiasm in lilngland to trade 
directly with India. 

In 1583 three English merchants, Fitch, Newberry, and 
Leedes went out to India overland as “ mercantile ad- 
venturers.’ 

Camden* records that in 1591 "George Rivian, a. very 
stout seaman, and James Lancaster made a voyage with 
three ships to East India. The Cape of Good Hope they 
happily past ; at Cabo Corriinte a Tempest carried away 

• * * “Annals of the Histone of Elizabeth.’* London, 1635. 
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the Admirall, ‘ which with Riman was drowned.’ Shortly 
after the Skye roared with horrible thunder, and in the 
other two ships foure of the Saylors dyed having their 
necks wrung aside with force of lightening and above 90 
were stricken blinde, others lamed, some as it were racked, 
who notwithstanding, every one recovered beyond expecta- 
tion and undauntedly held on their voyage.” 

“ At the Isle of Comoro whilst they took in fresh water, 
thirti'*- of them with the Master were slaine by the Barbarians. 

“ At Zanzibar they wintered. Towards the spring they- 
took some ships of the Mahometans of Pego with wooden 
Anchors, and some others of the Portugals laden with 
Pepper and Rice. 

“ Afterward when they were come to Zeilen* and then to 
Niiubar, an island plentiful of Cinnamon and Diamonds: 
and now had no more than 33 men alive, and victuals failed 
them, they set sayle homewards : at the IsL of St. Helen, 
having refreshed themselves a little, they were driven 
through the ocean to Trinadada, where they found no 
comfort.” 

“ At length they lighted on Charles Barboticr a French- 
man who relieved them : with whome they began to deale 
not with that faithfullnesse wdiich they ought, but such as 
miserable seamen are wont to use, but he deluded their 
cunning.” 

“ Afterwards while Lancaster refreshed himselfe with 
some men in the Isle of Anglesey, the ship was carried away 
by foule weather with seven most distressed men, and 
returned home very rich, and they that were left behind 
were no less distressed, but brought home by the courtesy 
of the Frenchmen, and were the first that taught the 
Englishmen the manner of trading in East India! 

“In the meantime, Thomas Cavendish, who having sayled 
round about the world, had returned home with glory in 
the yeare 1578, began a voyage this yeare with five ships 
to the straite of Magellan, which when he could not pass 

• * Ceylon (?). 
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by reason of contrary winds, and being driven back to the 
coasts of Brazil, he there died an untimely death, charging 
John Davies in his last will and testament as if he had 
treacherously forsaken him.” 

Notwithstanding these and other misadventures and dis- 
asters, Queen Elizabeth, ever anxious for the enrichment of 
her subjects, the increase of navigation, the honour of the 
kingdom, and the amplification of commerce, instituted at 
the close of the sixteenth century a Company or Society of 
East India Merchants with large privileges. 

The merchants sent thither with three ships, James 
Lancaster, who in 1 594 had valiantly won Ferman-back* in 
Brazil. 

Afterwards they sent a fleet thither every year to their 
profit, and for the honour of the English nation placed 
empories in the Empire of the Great Moghul in Massolu- 
patan. Banian. Patianc. Siam. Sagad, A/ecasiar and also in 
Japan, and with happy victories repressed the insolence of 
the enemy, and Turkish treachery. 

This act of Queen Elizabeth, it must be said, was not 
altogether approved of by her councillors, some of whom 
feared that it would lead to a mass of silver being exj)orted 
from England and to a multitude of sailors being every 
year “consumed.” However, on December 31, r6oo, the 
first English East India Company was incorporated by 
Royal Charter under the title of the Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies. 
But many rival companies arose, and it was not till 1 709 
that the London and other companies were amalgamated 
under the style of “ The United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies.” 

From the year 1600 to 1612 the Elizabethan Company 
made annual voyages to the East, the expenses of which 
were borne by special subscribers who gathered in the 
whole of the profits. These .usually amounted to 100 per 
cent. After 1612 the voyages were conducted on joint 
* - Pernambuco. 
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stock account, and many subscribers who had hitherto 
failed to pay their shares began to come in. 

But the prospects of the Company in India were very 
poor. A factory had indeed been established at Surat, but 
all endeavours to obtain trading privileges had failed. Its 
suppliants at the Court of the Moghul, falsely calling them- 
selves ambassadors from the King, had been “laughed 
upon ” The plague, which had been .‘several times epidemic 
in England during the latter part of the sixteenth century,, 
made an appearance in the Western coasts of India, to 
vhich some cases were undoubtedly brought by infected 
ships from England. These vessels were no doubt each 
supplied with medical officers, “ Surgeons twoe and a 
Barber. ’ but they were looked upon as useless. They 
could not heal themselves, and only headed their fellows in 
“ funeral marches to the grave ” 

This liberal estiblishment was sanctioned in the year 
1600. In earlier times energetic commanders undertook 
the medical treatment of their crews. Drake, in his voyage 
to the South Sea in 1577, “being very careful of his men’s 
health, on coming near the equator, let every one of them 
blood with his own hands.” He probably thought that 
cooling treatment was necessary for them, as at St. Jacamo 
he had taken a Portugal ship laden with wine, and “there- 
after finding a great calm and much thunder and lightning, 
he got little or nothing forward, and in full five and fifty 
days saw no* land till Brazil presented itself to his crew.” 
The sickness and mortality on board of Queen Elizabeth’s 
ships was very great. 

In 1585 an expedition went to the West Indies, com- 
manded by Sir Francis Drake, Admiral of the fleet, and 
Christopher Carlil, General of the land forces. The fleet 
consisted of “21 shippes wherein were ‘ 2,300 voluntary 
souldiers and saylers.’ Arriving at the Isle of St. Jago, 
neere Cape de Verde, they sacked the towne, but found 
not a whit of gold but of meale, wine, and oile great stores. 
The 14th day after, they put from that coast and many 

BU 2 
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which kept watch abroad in the open ayre were taken with 
a sharp disease called the Calenture, and dyed, which dis- 
ease is familiar in that unwholesome ayre, to strangers that 
come thither and lye abroad in the evening.”* 

“In this voyage were lost 700 men, all of them almost of 
the Calenture.” So great was the misery of the seamen in 
this voyage that together with Ralph Lane, their captain, 
they with one voice besought Drake that he would carry 
them back again to their own country, “ which he will- 
ingly did.” 

Camden records that these men which were brought 
back were “ the first I know of which brought into England 
that Indian plant which they call Tobaico and Kicotia, 
and use it against crudities being taught by the Indians. 
Certainly from that time it began to be in great request, 
and to be sold at a high rate, whilst very many every- 
where, some for wantonness, some for health, sucke in 
with insatiable greediness the stinking smoke thereof 
thorow an earthen pipe, and presently snuff it out at their 
nostrils ; insomuch that Tobacco shops are kept in Townes 
everywhere, no less than Taphouses and Taverns.” 

“So as the Englishman’s bodies (as one .said wittily) 
which are so delighted with this plant, may seem to be 
degenerated into the nature of Barbariam^ seeing they are 
delighted, and think they may be cured with the same 
things which the Barbarians use.” 

“ Notwithstanding all failures,” Camden .says that in 
1595 another fleet consisting of “ six of the Queens shippes, 
and twenty other shippes of war were sent into America 
by Queene Elizabeth.” Poor Queen ! who had to bear all. 

“ O, hard condition, twin born with greatness, subjected 

* They suffered from the form of malaria, now called chill. — W. JJ, B. 

The recognition of chill as a cause of the intermittent and remittent 
fevers in India must be attributed to Assistant-Surgeon C. F. Oldham (now 
Brigade Surgeon), Bengal Army (retired), who in 1871 published an 
int9«8ting and exhaustive work entitled, “ What is Malaria ?” The book 
Is probably now out of print. Its re-publication for the use of students of 
tropical medicine is very much to be desired. 
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to the breath,” of lords and councillors. This expedition 
sailed under the command of Admiral Sir John Hawkins, 
and Sir Francis Drake with equal authority at sea, and 
Sir Thomas Baskerville, General over the land forces. 

Differences arose between the three commanders, espe- 
cially as to the necessity of victualling the ships. Hence 
came delay, and when the English finally attacked Porto 
Ruo they were beaten back by the Spaniards with the 
loss of many men slain. 

Retreating towards Pana)na with 750 men they met 
with many difficulties, and finally returned to their ships; 
“ weary and pined for lack of victuals,” and their com- 
panies weakened. “ In the meantime, to wit the 28th of 
January, dyed Sir Francis Drake of the paine of the fluxe 
and grief for his adverse success.” 

But a short time before, Hawkins died of grief “ for the 
grudges arisen between him and the commanders, being 
much lamented by the Saylers.” These two great com- 
manders no doubt really died from scurvy and dysentery, 
the result of scanty putrescent food and the malaria 
generated in the filthy holds of their ill-found and ill-cared- 
for vessels. Their fleets certainly had no medical officers 
worthy of being so called, but a whole college of physicians 
would have been insufficient to save men who lived daily 
face-to-face with starvation, disease-infection, and death. 

The Charter or Privilege for fifteen years granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to certain adventurers for the discovery 
of the trade to the PZast Indies, nominates a number of 
councillors, and appoints Thomas Smyth, Alderman of 
London,* the first Governor of the East India Company ; 

* “ Dictionary of National Biography,” Sidney Lee. Afterwards Sir 
Thomas Smjth, of Westenhanger, in Kent. He was an active member, 
and for some years govcrnoi of the Muscovy Company, treasurer for the 
Virginian plantations, several other colonial companies, and of the Company 
of Merchant Discoverers of the North-west Passage. 

He was accused of participation in Essex’s rash rebellion. He for some 
time lost the favour of Queen Elizabeth, and was with his wife consigned 
to the Tower. He succeeded in clearing himself of the charge, but not 
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but it does not order or suggest the formation of a medical 
establishment, nor does it contain any mention of John 
Woodall, who appears to have been afterwards appointed 
Surgeon-General to the East India Company. 

John Woodall was born about the year 1559. In 1589 
he went over to France as a military surgeon in the troops 
sent by Queen Elizabeth to the assistance of Henry IV. 
under Lord Willoughby. He seems not to have returned 
at the expiration of his service, for we find him after this 
period travelling through France, Germany, and Poland, 
in which countries, he says, for want of better and more 
beneficial employment, he was forced for his maintenance 
to practise in the cure of the plague. 

He lived for some time at Strade in Germany, among 
the English merchants residing there ; and was employed 
by some ambassadors sent to that place by Elizabeth as 
their interpreter in the German language. 

On his return to England, after the death of the Queen, 
he settled in London, and made use of his former experi- 
ence in a close attendance on the sick during the great 
plague which raged in the first >ear of King James’s 
reign. 

He became a member of the Surgeon’s Company, and 
about the year 1612 was elected Surgeon to St. Bar- 
• tholomew’s Hospital, and likewise Surgeon-General to the 
East India Company- 

This latter office was a post of great trust and conse- 
quence, since he had the charge of appointing surgeons 
and mates to all the Company’s ships, and furnishing their 
chests with medicines and every other necessary article. 

till after the Queen’s death did the Company venture to reinstate him as 
their governor. 

In 1621 he insisted on resigning, much to the regret of the Company, 
and of all interested in maritime discovery or enterprise. He died 
September 4, 1625.^ 

* “ First Letter-book of the East India* Company,” Sir G, Birdwood and 
Foster. London, XB93, p. 10, »ofe. 
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It was on this occasion that he wrote his “ Surgeon’s 
Mate.”* 

Ii cannot be doubted, from many circumstances, that he 
was for some considerable time a sea-surgeon, and made 
one or more voyages to the East Indies in that capacity ; 
but at what period of his life this happened cannot from 
his works be ascertained. As he mentions but eight years 
for the term of his travels by land, a period of three or 
four years will be left to complete the time between his 
first going to P'rance and his return to England after the. 
death of Queen Elizabeth ; and this might probably have 
been spent in the naval service. We are informed that he 
was likewise sent into Poland, on some business of im- 
portance to the State, in King’s James’s reign. 

In 1626, when the naval forces of the kingdom were 
augmented, and warlike preparations were being carried on 
with vigour, the charge of fitting out the chirurgical part of 
His Majesty’s service was committed to the corporation of 
surgeons, and by them to Woodall. The King, Charles I., 
on this occasion augmented the pay of the navy surgeons, 
and gave a bounty, proportioned to the rates of the ships, 
towards furnishing the medicine-chests. 

Woodall at this time wrote his short treatise entitled 
“ Viaticum,” being a kind of appendix to his former work 
for the younger surgeons. It was written in 1626, and 
printed first in 1628. 

From this period we learn scarcely anything concerning 
him, except that he was for a time master of the Surgeon’s 
Company, and that he reached his sixty-ninth year in 1638, 
when he collected all his works into one volume, printed 
in 1639, which, besides his “Surgeon’s Mate” and 
“Viaticum,” contained a Treatise on the Pl^ue and 
another on Gangrene and Sphacelus. 

Woodall dedicates his works to the King, the Governor, 
and Committee of the East I ndia Company, and the master 

“ Biographical Memoirs of Medicine.” By John Aitkin, Surgeon. 
London, 1780. (Library of Royal College of Physicians!) 
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and governors of the Surgeons’ Company. In his epistle 
to the latter, he asserts that for forty years past no English 
surgeon but himself had published any book of the true 
practice of surgery for the benefit of young practitioners. 

In the preface he gives a short history of medicine, 
which shows him to have been a man of reading ; and he 
adds a sensjble and modest defence of surgeons prescribing 
diet and medicines to their patients in certain cases, urging 
that as they are liable to be called upon to serve their 
country in situations where the whole medical treatment 
must be entrusted to them, it is unreasonable to deny them, 
in private practice, the exercise of such knowledge as they 
are obliged to possess. 

Woodall’s works show great powers of observation, and 
indicate his desire to extend the practice of his art within 
the domain of pure medicine, with a dread of, rather than 
a fear for, physicians. The treatises on Sphacelus and 
Gangrene show that he was beginning to understand the 
nature of pyaemic infection, and that he knew the necessity 
of removing from the system every kind of impurity. 

In the use of drugs he was cautious. He reduced the 
mithridatc, a compound much used before his time in 
the treatment of plague, from seventy-five to nine simples, 
and, ad captafidum vtilgus, he introduced an aurum potabik. 
He recommended lemon-juice for the treatment of scurvy. 

As to certain other remedies, he says : “ And this farther 
is to be added, that such as are strong and sharj) are 
esteemed to be venemous, and there is no venome or 
poysone to be put to poison, for every such thing as be 
added to his like, as the general rule saith, maketh that 
more such.” 

Woodall was not only an excellent surgeon ; he was an 
able administrative officer. On his appointment he at once 
drew up regulations for the surgeons under him, and “faith- 
fully discovered the due contents of their chests as would 
be said in the present day, he cut down their indents, and so 
reduced their profits and the company’s expenditure for drugs. 
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This raised up for him enemies, and in a letter to the 
East India Company, dated Table Bay, June 20, 1615,* he 
was accused of havinjj caused “great abuses in the chirur- 
geons chest — putting divers boxes of one simple, whereas he 
writeth in their superscriptions to be diverse ; drugs rotten, 
unguents made of kitchen stuff. Boys that have no skill, 
thrust into places of chirurgeons. He is accounted to be 
guilty of the death of so many men as perish through his 
default.” 

But Woodall did things more terrible than these. In 
1620 he became involved in the disputes between Sir 
Thomas Smyth and Sir Edwin Sandys, both being 
directors of the East India and other companies. 

“ ( 'halte chakke dekh khabir a ro 
Do paten ki bich a sabit giya na ko.” 

The whirling grindstones having seen, 

The poet wept and said, 

“ Who ran escape from such a mill 
Without a broken head ?” 

Woodall sided with his patron. Sir Thomas Smyth, and 
voted for the surrender of the Company’s charters to the 
C rown. 

On July 18, 1620, he was suspended from the court of 
the company pending an inquiry into his “foul aspersion 
upon Sir Edwin Sandys,” but it was not long before he 
was reinstated, and he held the office of Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital till his death in 1643. 

Woodall was a man of foresight. He knew the time 
must come when a company of mei chants, without navy or 
army, would be unable to govern India — when India 
herself would welcome the protection of an Imperial Crown. 

His long experience in the treatment of plague had made 
him lose faith in drugs ; he knew, as Defoe years afterwards 
declared, “ that the best physic for the plague is to run away 
from it.” 

♦ “Letters received by the East India Company,” Foster, vol. ii., 
p. 184. 
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Modern science* has brought to us the knowledge that 
when cholera or plague makes its appearance, the most 
effectual remedy is to move from the stricken spot, and to 
cleanse and purify infected dwellings. 

Woodall was the first and last Surgeon-General to the 
East India Company. The rank was not revived in India 
till the Government passed from Company to Crown. 

[Concluded ) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on Monday, March 23, 1903, a paper was read by J. D. Rees, Esq., 
C.I.K., on “ The Western Frontiers of India.” The Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Dilke, Bart, m.p., in the chair. The following, among others, were present :• 
Mr. (ieorge I..eveson-Gower, Mr. Williamson, c.m.g., Mr. Edward Tennant, 
Sir George Birdwood, k.c.s.i., the Hon. W. Peel, .m.i>., the Hon. Mrs. 
Rees, Mr. H. B. Lynch, Mr. Geo. Emmott, m.p.. General Sir A. Badcock, 
K.C.R., Rev. Dr. Bhaba, Prince Ajit Singh of Morvi, General Shaw Stewart, 
General Dunne, Mr. J. Jardine, k.c.. Lady Stonhouse, Colonel Davidson, 
Colonel Kilgour, (Jolonel Corbet, Major Pemberton, Mr. and Mrs. Aublet, 
Mr. H. P. I^owell Rees, Mr. and Mrs. Lodowick Rees, Mrs. and Miss 
Arathoon, Miss Webster, Miss Campbell, Mr. H. K. Evans, Mr. J. Deas, 
I.C.S., Mr. A. Rogers, Mr. H. H. Shephard (late Judge Madras High Court), 
Mr. and Mis. Page, Mr. J. McCartney, c.i.t., Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. A. R. 
Bonus, Mr. Garbett, Mr. Ayaz Husain, Mr. J. G. Jeans, Mr. Cook, 
Mr. Mussenden, Mr. Hansray, Major Arthur li. Kay, Mr. C. W. Arathoon, 
Hon. Sec. 

The Ch.mrman having briefly introduced the lecturer. 

The paper was read.* 

The CiiAiRM vN said he had been deeply interested in the lecture. He 
would have to make .some remarks which might seem to a certain extent 
hostile to Mr. Rees’ paper, but they might assume his assent on all the 
general lines of the lecture. The lecturer had discussed a question which, 
in the last few w-eeks, had become a Parliamentary question — of the 
feasibility of a Russian invasion of India — and had said that, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Ookhtomsky, he did not know of any Russian who had dealt 
with the subject. General SoboleflF, however, had written on the subject 
in 1887, and one Popowski, an Austrian writer, who wrote in 1890, 
followed General SoboIefT very closely. So that anyone who wished to 
know Russian views on the subject would find them there ; and there had 
not since then been any great change in the conditions of the problem. 
The changes which had taken place had been anticipated by those writers. 
Mr. Rees had thought that the Russian writers who assumed the practi- 
cability of an army crossing the Hindu Kush went too far ; and then Mr. 
Rees himself stated what might be called the present conditions of the 
problem. He (the Chairman) quite adhered to the view of Mr. Rees, and 
so did Mr. Spencer Wilkinson, from whom a telegram, expressing his 
regret at not being able to be present, had just been received. He 
quite agreed that from the present Russian frontier no one of any 
authority had ever pronounced the invasion of India a practicable 
military operation. The amount of transport required for crossing 
Afghanistan by an army sufficiently large to reach India in a condition 

* See p. 225. 
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to encounter our army in India was prohibitive of invasion in any one 
compaign. That did not conclude the question as to what would happen 
if a partition of Afghanistan were to take place. If suggestions which 
at various times had been made that we should have a common frontier 
with Russia were carried into effect, they would have to face at once 
what would virtually be, not a first, but a second campaign, and the 
conditions of the problem would be wholly different. Mr. Rees 
had criticised certain proceedings which had been taken on behalf of India 
in modern times. For instance, he attacked the e.xpenditure at Chitral, 
and congratulated Lord Curzon on having reduced it. He (the Chairman) 
was one of those who took the middle view about Chitral, which had been 
Lord Curzon’s view, and which had been carried into effect. Although 
cavalry and guns could not come over, nor could much transport, still, 
small bodies of troops with mule transport could pass over and be col- 
lected in sufficient numbers to overcome anything like native resistance ; 
so that there was some necessity for keeping our eyes open in that neigh- 
bourhood, although probably it was a mistake to undertake operations 
upon so large a scale. As against what Mr. Rees called the forward 
policy, he (the lecturer) had offered a Persian policy, which deserved 
investigation. Incidentally in doing so, he had doubted the applicability 
of what was called the Sandeman system to the tribes of Northern 
Afghanistan. As a great advocate of the Sandeman sjstem, and admirer 
of Sandeman himself, he (the Chairman) could not but feel that the 
principle which had been adopted was, in fact, the Sandeman system. 
Tribes, of course, varied, but the Sandeman system had not led to any 
large expenditure in Beloochistan. lleloochistan was virtually a portion 
of India, but under the ivorking of the Sandeman system the advance in 
that direction had been accomplished at no great cost, apart from what 
was spent on fortifications at Quetta, and in the construction of the (Quetta 
Railways. It was marvellous what an amount of work had been accom- 
plished virtually at no cost at all. The mam principle of the Sandeman 
system was working through, and with, the tribes, by local militia rather 
than by regular troops. There was undoubtedly a danger with regard to 
the new province caused by the extraordinarily different nature of different 
portions of the province itself. For instance, a portion of the low country 
had always been under a settled administration, and that was lumped 
together with some of the wildest country in the world, inhabited by some 
of the wildest tribes. There was a risk that there w'ould be an attempt 
towards ultimate uniformity throughout the province, which he thought 
would be disastrous. He was one of those who regretted the tendency 
towards uniformity throughout India. He had alwa>s felt that in dealing 
with a country of such extraordinary diversity the system of government 
ought to be extraordinarily diverse. Of course, it was easier to stereotyiie 
a system, but the dangers were immense. As contrasted with this policy, 
Mr. Rees had put forward a Persian policy and a naval policy. Before 
recommending expenditure upon such a policy, it was desirable to see 
exactly what was meant. Mr. Rees was of opinion that there would be 
enormous danger to India if any foreign power — to p"t it plainly, Russia 
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— were to be in command of the Persian Gulf. What was meant by “ in 
command of the Persian Gulf”? If they could imagine a naval Power 
seated in the Persian Gulf, with a fortified establishment, with docks, and 
with a fleet present there — such as, for instance, the Russian Pacific 
Squadron — it was obvious that we should have greatly to increase our 
naval squadron in those seas. That would involve an increase of naval 
expenditure. He agreed with Mr. Rees that what had been announced as 
the settled policy of the Government must be maintained — that is, that we’ 
should not allow (and we were in an international position to forbid) any 
naval Power to establish itself upon the Persian Gulf. He did not, how- 
ever, agree with Mr. Rees’ suggestion that money spent, for example, at 
Quetta on fortifications might better have been spent upon batteries, and war- 
ships, and repairing docks on the coast. The need for such expenditure, as 
compared with other more necessary expenditure, had not arisen. The places 
where, in modem warfare, great docks were needed for the repair of ironclad 
ships were the places where those ships had to be kept to fight, and, up to 
the present time, they had not had to keep them in Indian waters. In the 
har East they had the use of their establishments at Hongkong, and the 
use of the Japanese establishments under the 'Freaty. They might have 
to fight there, and so there they had the docks. Thev had docks for their 
cruisers in C'eylon. .So that he suggested that up to the present time the 
necessity had not arisen for the expenditure of money upon docks at 
Madras, or establishments on the Persian Gulf. Then came, probably, the 
most interesting quo'-tion they had to consider — namely, in what direction 
the activities of Russia are most likely to be exhibited in the next few years. 
Mr. Rees had compared their possible activity in the direction of India as 
in the nature of a feint rather than of an .attack. He had hinted at 
Manchuria being, even more th.an Persia, the present sphere of the activity 
of Russia ; he had suggested, in his fin.il words, that the drain of these 
great experiments might be too great for Russia, and that she might break 
down in pursuing her present policy. He (the Chairman) could remember 
Russia very well some thirty years ago, and had travelled throughout the 
length and the breadth of the Russian Empire. In those days it used to 
he asserted that Russia was bankrupt, and could not hold on, but since 
that time she had trebled or quadrupled her army, created her gigantic 
fleet, and undertaken her marvellous railroad construction ; she was racing 
down through Manchuria, and racing also with her railways straight for 
Pekin. They would see a little jilace on the map called Kalgan. At the 
present moment, while public attention was directed to the Manchurian 
Railway to Port Arthur, the more important railway, strategically and 
politically speaking, was the direct line from the Siberian Railway to 
Kalgan. He did not himself believe that the extraordinary expansion of 
Russia in the Ear East and in Persia was likely to be put a stop to by any 
failure of the Russian people to follow out their destinies to the end. The 
public in this country must not count upon any check in the activities of 
Russia from her internal position. They must, of course, face the fact 
that the development of Russia was, to some extent, an anti-British 
development; and undoubtedly in Persia, and in Manchuria, and in 
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Central Asia, measures of exclusion had been specially directed against the 
English. At the present time difficulties were thrown in the way of the 
British and the Japanese which were not thrown in the way of Americans, 
or Germans, or other people. They must, therefore, look upon this 
development as likely to be hostile to their trade. Mr. Rees had suggested 
that they should try in Persia to counteract the development of Russia 
not only by excluding her from the coast, but also by operations in 
the interior — for example, in improving the communications. He doubted 
whether Parliament would entertain the expenditure of British money 
behind the coast of Persia. They had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Lynch 
present, who, probably, knew more about the internal communications of 
Persia than any other man, and they would hear what he would tell them. 
He had now, he thought, dealt with all the larger points, but there were 
one or two subsidiary points as to which he would like to say one word. 
He wholly . went with Mr. Rees in the view that we did not do enough 
in the way of informing ourselves nationally as to the movements of 
other persons. There was an article in the Times on the position 
of the army, which spoke of how little had been done to promote 
intercommunication between the Japanese army and navy and our own. 
That was startling, because it was different from what would have been 
done by any other Power. A most interesting book had been published 
within the last few days called “ Greater Russia,” in which the author had 
pointed out with perfect truth that every Power except England was repre- 
sented in Manchuria by agents, who were able to help forward the 
commercial operations of their own people. We were slow to move in 
these matters. Our Foreign Office was, under the dominion of the Treasury’, 
slow to move, not only in the matter of increased expenditure, but also in 
rapid transfer from what had become useless to something more useful. 
Again, too often when we had consulates we put into them — or, might he 
say, “ jobbed ” into them ? — persons who were not fit for the offices to which 
they were sent, and did not know the particular foreign languages that they 
ought to know, and were consequently useless. He thought he had now 
dealt with the points which seemed worthy of attention. He cordially 
agreed in the general lines of the rest of the paper, and congratulated 
Mr. Rees upon the paper which had been read. 

Mr. H. B. Lynch thought they had listened to a most interesting speech 
giving the substance of a paper, the only fault to be found with which was 
that it embraced too wide a field. It was directed to two almost distinct 
subjects : the consideration of the new frontier province created by Lord 
Curzon, and the more important question of what he might call the outsi(^ 
frontier policy of the Government of India. He spoke not as one who 
was concerned with India, which he was content to leave to the care of his 
friend Ixird Curzon, but as one interested in the countries west of India, 
and who had travelled widely in them. The object of his travels in those 
countries had been to ascertain whether they were of great or of littfe 
importance to this country. With regard to the question of the extra- 
tcititorial frontiers of India, Mr. Rees had made a number of propositions, 
at he thought in the limited time at his disposal he had better con- 
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fine himself to one, and that was that we should endeavour to prevent 
at all cost the establishment of a European Power on the littoral of the 
Persian Gulf, and that we should spare no effort to maintain and develop 
our ascendancy in that quarter and the adjacent hinterland. He con- 
curred with the lecturer, who had said that the future of the Persian Gulf 
was irrevocably bound up with the fortunes of India, and would congratu- 
late him on having been among the first to recognise that the frontier 
policy of India must be based on very much wider conceptions than had ' 
hitherto prevailed. The lecturer had given them three frontiers: the 
North-West, the Belooch, and the Persian Gulf. He (Mr. Lynch) would 
link up the Belooch and the Persian Gulf frontiers and make them indis- 
solubly connected. It seemed to him of no use to say that they should 
maintain themselves on the Persian Gulf, and at the same time disregard 
the countries that lay immediately behind. If they lined the Persian Guli 
with ports, and the hinterland was in the possession of Russia, he thought 
they would have very short shrift given to them by those who directed the 
Russian policy. lie thought the lecturer had been a little misunderstood 
1)} the Chairman in his remarks regarding expenditure on the North-West 
Frontier. He imagined the real meaning of the lecturer to be, that instead 
of spending large suras on the North-West Frontier of India, the firm of 
John Mull and Co. should take stock of the circumstances, and see whether 
It would not be more valuable — or, at all events, less costly — to develop in 
directions more susceptible of a Russian advance. He himself was of the 
opinion of I.,ord ('ur/on, that the high ground between the two great 
ranees stretching across Persia and Asia Minor should be the boundary 
between the two Empires of Russia and Britain, and that the latter should 
spread her influence inland from the blue water by a process of peaceful 
penetration. 

The (hmuM.SN observed that it was a mistake to suppose that much 
money had been spent on fortifications on the North-West Frontier of 
India. 

Mr. Lynch thought the Persian Gulf back-countr)' a question which was 
a very good subject of discussion. With regard to the question how far he 
would go in the policy of controlling the hinterland, he would call their 
attention to the map. They would see there two great ranges, one on the 
north, the other on the south. If they took Persia they had the range on 
the north rejwesented by portions of Afghanistan, and on the south the 
mountainous portions of Beloochistan. Between the two ranges they had 
a great table-land, and it was characteristic of the country that in the centre, 
separated by the two ranges, they had on the table-land a Salt Desert. A 
lilfg examination had led him to this conviction : that the true frontier 
between Russian influence and British influence in Persia was that great 
Salt Desert. No armies could march across it. It was the only neutral 
ground in that part of the world not penetrable by armies under any con- 
ditions. If they accepted that proposition the whole of the mountainous 
fertile ground on the north fell naturally to Russia, and the southern 
portion to us, and that was already exclusively occupied by our commerce. 
He maintained that the holding of the waters of the Persian Gulf and the 
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hinterland, so far as the Salt Desert, was a perfectly practicable arrange- 
ment which should be adopted by this country. As they knew, when 
Russia ran down from the north we always had complaints, and a rousing 
of public opinion in this country. He remembered when she came to 
Merv they all suffered from what people called “ Mervousness.” The 
same thing would happen with regard to the Persian Gulf question. He 
did not believe they could ever consent to the principle that Russia, or 
'any other European Power, should control the Persian Gulf and the 
hinterland. On that question he thought the back of this country was 
placed against the wall, and the sooner the question was faced the better 
it would be for European i)eace. It might be objected that he was going 
in for a forward and costly policy. That w’as by no means the case. They 
had been told that Beloochistan was administered practically without any 
expense to this country. He did not contemplate that they should even 
think of annexing districts contiguous belonging to Persia ; but if Russia 
ever came on the northern provinces of Persia, they would have to face 
. the question of an occupation of those provinces, and he did not believe 
•the occupation would cost more than the occupation of Beloochistan. 
They must further consider that the hinterland and the Persian Gulf was 
at the present day bringing in considerable sums to this country, and that 
every year, in consequence of our vacillating and withdrawing policy, those 
sums were lost to the country. He did not believe in a statistical policy. 
He did not believe they could oppose the dynamical policy of Russia 
through Persia by any standing upon the status quo. As Russia came 
down from the north, so they must go up from the south. He submitted 
that to the dynamical policy of Russia they should o])pose, not a Jingo 
policy, but a policy based on that of Russia, of peaceful penetration into 
the interior. Such a policy, he maintained, would not only increase com- 
merce, but in the end would be far less costly than any alternative that 
could be proposed. (Applause.) 

Mr. Oswald desired to ask Mr. Lynch what he thought would hajipen 
as to the hinterland at the head of the Gulf when Russia possibly wished 
to go there from Armenia. 

The Chairman : Mr. Lynch has occupied more than his allotted time, 
but I did not keep him to it, because his remarks w'ere of extraordinary 
interest. He has finished his speech, and I must not ask him to speak 
again. 

Mr. Emmott thought that the effect of the new tariff on cotton goods, 
our chief export to Persia, had been a little bit exaggerated. At the 
same time they must not hide from themselves the fact that the tariff 
as a whole was designed against British interests ; and whatever might be 
said about cotton goods, there was no question as to the effect of the 
enormous increase of 95 per cent, on the tariff on tea from India. The 
question how far they should assist railways in the future was of very great 
interest It appeared to him they wete rapidly reaching into a position in 
which they ought to consider the advisability of assisting railways in certain 
localities, where their construction was of great advantage to British trade. 
Mr. Martin Wood said the lecturer had gone a great deal beyond the 
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subject of the Western Frontiers of India. What were those Western 
Frontiers? The true frontier was the line they took from the Sikhs. 
Beyond that it was entirely foreign territory. 

Major Pembkrton thought the effect of the discussion would be educa- 
tional throughout the country, and Mr. Kees would be doing a public 
service if he could see his way to deliver this lecture in other places in the 
United Kingdom. As the British people would have to pay the cost, they 
would claim through their representatives in the House of Commons a 
voice in the line of policy to be adopted. When the democracy was 
educated in this matter the British Cabinet could be trusted to bring 
forward adequate and {iropcr measures, and the House of Commons 
trusted to vote the necessary supplies j but we must bear in mind that 
until the general public was aroused to a sense of the momentous issues 
involved, and jiossessed some .icciuaintance with the subject, the Govern- 
ment would not have behind it a sufficient body of informed public 
opinion to enable it to grapple with this grave question in an adequate 
manner. Mr. Lynch’s remarks had been most interesting, and he was 
able to agree with a great deal of what he had said, though he feared the 
words “ 'I'ofj late” must almost be the verdict on the policy outlined by 
him. A few years ago, as was well known, we had thrown aw'ay a great 
and unique opportunity of .strengthening our position at Teheran, and it 
was doubtful whether the ojiportunity had not gone for ever. Should the 
speaker, however, be considereil too pessimistic in thinking the die already 
cast, he would be the first to welcome a thorough discussion of the line of 
policy advocated so ably by .Mr. Lynch. .Such a discussion would clear 
the air, and enable the country to come to a decision after weighing the 
cost. Mr. Lynch, in his opinion, had made somewhat light of the cost of 
improving the existing means of access from the Persian Ports into the 
interior of the country. Major Pemberton feared that the development of 
the hinterland, by the construction of roads and railways, would prove a 
costly affair. He mentioned the expense because money entered largely 
into the iiue.stion of policy, especially in a democratic community like 
ours ; that was a fact that had to be faced, and it would be no use 
ignoring it, but at the same time let the policy advocated be judged 
on its merits and.not condemned solely because of its assumed costliness. 
Leaving Persia, however, for the moment, and reverting to the North-West 
Frontier of India, Major Pemberton thought there was too great a tendency 
to look at the problem of the defence of India as it presents itself in its 
main features at the present day ; in conseijuence, the conclusion come to 
by many was that the invasion of India by Russia was a practical impossi- 
bility — a chimera, in fact 1 He submitted, however, that the proper way 
to deal with the question was to forecast the future, and to consider the 
condition of things as it is likely to be some fifteen or twenty years hence, 
when lines of railways traversing Afghanistan will probably either have been 
made or will be in course of construction. Then matters would assuredly 
wear a different aspect, and it was to deal with that state of things that we 
as a nation should now commence our preparations. Surely no sane man 
should comfort Iffmself with the thought that armies could not march 
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across salt deserts, when ever)'body knew that such could be spanned by 
lines of railway. Russia had shown her ability to build railways through 
the most difficult country, and the veriest sceptic would not doubt her 
power to push her railways into Afghanistan when the political situation 
should favour her doing so. Major Pemberton firmly believed that Russia 
would in the course of the present century make an attempt to cause us 
trouble in India, and it rested with us to now determine by our action or 
inaction what measure of success should meet such aggression on her part. 
Personally, he sp'oke with no other feeling than one of amity towards 
Russia, a country he knew well. In the course of his travels throughout 
the Russian Empire he had come in contact with Russians of all classes, 
and had invariably received the greatest possible kindness, and been struck 
by the liking shown for individual Englishmen. 

Sir George Birdwood had much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Rees. The lecture had been admirable in itself, and not less so for 
the weighty discussion it had called forth. Most suggestive, he thought, 
was the question casually put by Dr. Oswald to Mr. Lynch as to what he 
would say if Russia got into the hinterland of Persia from Armenia. He 
thought that a vital question. But for the conquest of the Caucasus, 
followed by the cession of Batoum to Russia, the Russians would never 
have found it possible to ajiproach India from beyond the Caspian. 
Dr. Oswald’s question suggested the answer that the vulnerable points of 
Russia were in the Black Sea and the Baltic. Those were the points where 
we must be prepared to attack. He entirely agreed with what fell from 
the Chairman on the subject of the fortification of the North-W'est ^'rontier. 
It seemed to him that the money spent on the fortifications of the North- 
West Frontier had in no sense been misspent. It had made Russia realise 
the difficulties of the approach to India from that direction, and practically 
India was now impregnable in that direction. We ovred this to Lord 
Roberts. He had been especially interested in the point Mr. Rees had 
sought to make as to the futility of Alexander’s invasion of India. 
Alexander, however, never had any idea of conquering India. He under- 
took the expedition partly for glory and partly for scientific research ; and 
altogether Alexander had found in it a most enjoyable Jameson’s Raid on 
an extended scale. He did not like entertaining suspicions of any foreign 
country ; but he happened to be the editor of the English translation of 
Ookhtomsky’s travels, and he was amazed at the audacity, the brazen 
effrontery, with which he discussed the question of the Russian conquest 
of India. After such a revelation it was impossible to ignore what were 
the hopes, aspirations, and intentions of the Russian statesmen in the 
immediate entourage and close intimacy of the Czar. He was deeply 
grateful to Mr. Rees for his paper, and, he must add, to Sir Charles Dilke 
also for his masterful exposition of the problem of our present and future 
relations with Russia with reference to the defence of the North-West 
Frontier of India. 

The Chairman, in seconding the vote of thanks, observed that the true 
strategical doctrine was that you could only defend your possessions against 
attack by operations in all parts of the world ; and, *curiously enough, 
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although Sir George Birdwood was a man of peace, it had been left to him 
to take them into those larger considerations. He differed from Sir George 
Birdwood with regard to the suggestion that Russia was vulnerable in the 
Caucasus. That was a thing of the past. But there was this fact which 
would keep them lying awake — that Russia, while she was a few years ago 
almost invulnerable to our arms in the event of war, had become more 
vulnerable than she was — not in the immediate neighbourhood of India, 
but in that part of the world to which Russian energy was at present princi- 
pally directed. He doubted whether Mr. Lynch would see so much of 
Russian energy in Persia in the next few years as he had anticipated. His 
own belief was that the energy which she dis[)layed in the direction of 
Pekin p 'inted to the true objective of Russia. Her operations in Man- 
churia, Mongolia, and Northern China made her more vulnerable than she 
had hitherto been, which went to show that when people took on them- 
selves enoimous responsibility they could not do so without to some extent 
incieasing their vulnerability. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Rees, in reply, said he was aware of the existence of the book of 
J’opowski to which Sir Charles referred, and had read it, but did not know 
that it had been translated into English, and he had spoken of Ookhtomsky’s 
book as being the only work translated into English relating to the Russian 
invasion of which he knew. He did not think at that late hour it would 
be agreeable to the company that he should deal with all the points which 
had been raised. He had not meant to imply that he felt that the advanced 
portions of the new North-Western Province would suffer by being brought 
down to the level of the hill jiortions, but he did think it would be better 
if the administration were a little less scientific in certain quarters, and in 
all cases suited to the particular people concerned. M'hen he had re- 
ferred to Russia in the Gulf he meant to say that he thought their presence 
in the Gulf at all would be extremely inconvenient, and would very much 
increase our difficulties. He was aware that at present Russia, happily, 
was not in a position to command the Persian Gulf. He did not mean to 
suggest that all the money spent on the frontier ought to have been put 
into ships for the Indian Seas, but he thought more money had been spent 
than was necessary in fortifying portions of a naturally almost impregnable 
frontier. He entirely concurred with Sir Charles Dilke in what he had 
said in regard to the manner in which our agents should specially inform 
themselves of the subjects with which they had to deal, and he hoped that 
in the future in civil employ, as in the army, it w'ould be looked upon as 
an additional advantage that an officer should take some pains to qualify 
himself for the business to which he had to devote himself by acquire- 
ments over and above the officially required minimum. Mr. Lynch’s 
speech had been one of extreme interest. It was, however, very much to 
the point to remember what Major Pemberton had said : that although 
armies cannot march across salt deserts, when you bad a line of rail across 
those deserts it was not so difficult to transport troops. Indeed, the sal t 
Kavir would be no obstacle in such a case. Referring to Mr. Lynch’s 
theory of what he and Major Pemberton had called “ peaceful penetration,’' 

CC 2 
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and to General Dunne’s question what had become of the Shah, he 
thought that potentate,- between “ painless identification ” in the north 
and “peaceful penetration” on the south, was likely to experience the 
fate of the substance which intervened between the upper and the nether 
millstone. Indeed, indebtedness of the King of kings to Russia had 
made him already as extinct a volcano as Demavend, whose cold, snowy 
cone he saw daily from his palace windows. It must surely often suggest 
to him the thought of the Amir in his “ Soliloquy,” “ Shall I be the last 
King of kings ?” Sir Charles Dilke had truly said that China was the 
present immediate objective. That had been clearly stated in the work of 
Prince Ookhtomsky, who had laid bare the Russian policy with the most 
extraordinary frankness. Mr. Emmott had referred to a subject of the greatest 
importance— namely, the tariff which had just been imposed by Russia 
upon Persia, to which he had referred in his paper, but not in his speech. 
It was a most unfriendly tariff. It had been stated that our Minister had 
orders to endeavour to arrange that no alteration should be made in future 
in tariff without the consent of England, but no alterations would be 
wanted by Russia, for our trade had already been shut out between India 
and Eastern Persia. In his paper he had suggested that we should 
retaliate vuth our tariff. He gathered there was no wide difference of 
opinion between the chairman and himself, or between them and the 
audience. He was very fortunate in his chairman and his audience, and 
thought it evident that the question with which he had endeavoured to 
deal in a speech lasting under an hour was one of pressing importance, as 
it clearly was one of extreme delicacy and difficulty. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 

INDIA AND ITS PROBLEMS.* 

Mr. Lilly, whose personal knowledge of Madras was 
acquir'd during a residence of ten years in various subor- 
dinate capacities, and terminated more than thirty years 
ago, has written a very fascinating, and, it may well be, 
very useful sort of bird’s-eye view (as he calls it) of India ; 
though as a contribution towards a solution of its more 
serious problems, it does not even profess to be of much 
service to the anxious inquirer. He is hampered, of 
course, by the limits he has set himself, and naturally finds 
it difficult, if not impossible, to discuss the whole of India 
and its administration in 300 short pages. The wonder is 
that he has succeeded in compressing so much really useful 
information into so slight a volume. That his matter is 
skilfully selected and admirably put together is no more 
than we should expect from his literary reputation, but it 
is somewhat disturbing to one who thinks the Salt Tax 
perhaps the greatest real grievance imposed on the people 
by a generally benevolent Government to find it so lightly 
dismissed ; and rather surprising, too, that the State of 
Travancore which, at any rate in the days of Mr. Lilly, 
was the model State of Madras (if not of India), is not 
even mentioned throughout the work. In a second edition 
the “ bird’s-eye view ” might well be a little more extensive. 
His sketch of the history, considering its exceeding brevity, 
is extremely well done and extremely picturesque, though 
the pictures are but “ pencil sketches.” It is easy to 
criticise such a work, but the writer who has the industry 
and the ability to compile it is much to be envied, and 

* “ India and its Problems,” by William Samuel Lilly, Barrister-at- 
Law, formerly of the Indian Civil Service. Sands and Co., London. 
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certainly deserves well of his country, however one may 
disagree with some of his conclusions. The book is 
adorned with a very clear and most useful map, which 
includes, what is so often wanting in maps of India, the 
enormous plateau of Thibet and the sources of so many 
mighty rivers. My only regret is that it was not con- 
tinued far enough west to include the whole of Afghanistan 
and the Russian frontier, and far enough east to show how 
India is affected by the close proximity of the French on 
that side. There is also a useful, but by no means perfect 
index — the word “ salt,” for instance, though just alluded 
to in the text, finding no place in it. 

Having said so much in praise of the book of an old 
comrade, I will now devote the remaining space at iny 
disposal to finding as much fault as I can, but only in the 
most friendly spirit. It must be admitted at once that 
Mr. Lilly scarcely touches the fringe of the many i)er- 
plexing problems that beset the Indian administrator at 
every turn. He claims, indeed, to discuss “a few of the 
most important of them,” but confines himself almost 
entirely to famine and the consequent poverty of the 
people, and even on famine he is rather gruesome than 
profound. What he and most of the official supporters of 
• the British Raj call “ developing the resources of the 
country,” the National Congress and other reformers call 
“exploiting it for the benefit of Great Britain.” Mr. Lilly 
has no patience with the National Congress- wajlahs, but 
he seems to share their doubts as to there being any 
advantage to the agricultural population in the undoubted 
development of trade ; and his account of the possible 
remedies for famine is not very encouraging. He may, 
perhaps, be right in thinking that artificial irrigation, 
especially from wells, is the most practicable means we 
have at hand for improving the condition of the people. 
He is surprisingly bold in denouncing free trade, and this 
part of his work will be welcomed by every Indian patriot. 
The land-tax has been discussed ad nauseam A>f late, and I 
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am not disposed to add anything here to what I have said 
already in the pages of this Review and elsewhere ; but I 
am inclined to agree with Mr. Lilly that the rigid inflexi- 
bility of the land-tax is a greater evil than its weight, 
though it is certainly too heavy also in too many cases. 
He avoids the currency question and the problem of the 
“ tribute ” so-called, as “ too large to be discussed,” and 
what he does say about the currency question is very 
inadequate. To say that “the exchange value of the 
rupee has now sunk to sixteenpehce ” is positively mis- 
leading. Nor does he give us any assistance in forming 
an opinion as to the share which Great Britain ought to 
contribute towards the excessive military expenditure of 
the Indian Empire. He evidently agrees with Sir Henry 
Brackenbury that England ought to pay more than she 
does, but how is* the exact amount to be settled ? Is there 
any human being capable of making an approximately fair 
apportionment ^ 

Mr. Lilly is, I think, unfairly severe on the Indian 
municipalities, and is, perhaps constitutionally, or by early 
training, opposed to freedom of thought or even to free 
institutions. In point of fact, neither the local bodies nor 
his hctc noir, the National Congresses, are so inefficient or 
so ridiculous as he thinks. The best of them are not 
nearly so efficient as the best municipal councils in 
England ; the worst are not much worse than some of 
our own local bodies : and, in spite of much confident 
assertion to the contrary, I am quite sure they are largely 
representative of native public opinion, and, with sympa- 
thetic guidance, can be made most useful to the State. 
Mr. Lilly seems to have overlooked Sir R. Garth’s defence 
of the Congress. No one discussing the subject at all can 
afford to ignore that striking testimony, and the National 
Congress is one of “ the problems of India ” which deserves 
more generous consideration than Mr, Lilly has given it 
Even the Daily Graphic shows a more reasonable apprecia- 
tion of it, and certainly most moderate men would agree 
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that V the most remarkable feature about these Congresses 
has been the general moderation of their tone and the 
practical character of their proposals.’’ 

This communication is already far too long, but I should 
like to make a few remarks on one more of the most 
serious “problems of India” — I mean the competitive ex- 
amination for entrance into the service of that Government. 
Everyone must agree that any examination is a very 
inadequate test even of real knowledge and mental quali- 
ties, let alone the qualities needed in a ruler of men ; but 
we have already “thrown open the door” to the Service, 
and it is probably impossible to close it again, or even to 
modify the examination itself. And yet it is obvious that 
under the existing system it is quite possible (however 
improbable) that the whole of the appointments in any 
year might be carried off by native candidates ; and as it 
will evidently be necessary for some time to come to fill 
the upper ranks of the Service mainly with Europeans, I 
cannot help thinking it is high time to limit the number of 
appointments open to natives, but at the same time to 
make it easier for them to compete by some such scheme 
as I ventured to suggest in a paper read before the East 
India Association in February last.^ 

As to the examination itself, I am not sure that some 
system of nomination followed by competition, as in 
appointments to the navy, would not be more satisfactory 
than that now in force ; but further radical reform is also 
absolutely necessary in the character of the examination. 
The best authorities are agreed that to allow a candidate 
to take up an unlimited number of subjects is to put a 
premium on “cram.” and that it is positively injurious to 
the candidates both mentally and physically. What is 
wanted is an examination in a strictly limited number of 
those subjects in which candidates may fairly be expected 
to have attained some proficiency in the ordinary routine 

* See this Review, April, 1902, pp. 280-286, “The Indian Civil 

Service, and the Further Admission of Natives of India.” 

. » 
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of education. We do not in India want prodigies of 
learning : we want ordinary men of business, with sound 
minds in sound bodies, and the best way to get them is to 
examine them in a reasonable number of subjects only, 
English composition (and that alone) being of course com- 
pulsory. A mathematician would then take, say, natural 
science, and one or two modern languages to balance the 
Latin and Greek (with their histories) of the classical man 
(who seems just now to have, perhaps, a somewhat unfair 
advrintage — at any rate, as compared with the native of 
India). Six, or at most eight, subjects would be ample to 
test any boy’s powers and capacities, and the examination 
would be just as fair to all except those unnatural pro- 
digies who can assimilate enormous masses of mental food 
by means of a capacious memory and a habit of working 
night and day, which is certainly destructive to health and 
very often to the mind also. As Mr. Banerjea well said : 
“It is the multiplicity of books and the multiplicity of 
subjects which produce a bewildering confusion, and tempt 
the student to rely upon his memory rather than upon his 
understanding.” 

When Mr. Lilly comes to read Mr. Banerjea’s address, 
he must feel, I think (as I do of mine), that his knowledge 
of modern India is somewhat out of date. Sir Thomas 
Munro, whom he quotes with approval, was wiser in his 
generation, and saw the absurdity of attempting to exclude 
the educated people of a country from a full share in its 
own government. The life of Sir A. Sashiah Shastri 
shows the absurdity still more clearly — very few English- 
men indeed have been more richly endowed with the 
highest capacity for government. 

There is much unpalatable truth in Mr. Lilly’s descrip- 
tion of the defects of our rule, though I think he exaggerates 
our tendency to Anglicize everything ; and in my opinion 
the natives would be fairly content (however little enthu- 
siastic) if they could be sure of getting impartial justice 
without too nf|uch red tape. I wish I was quite clear that 
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our officials were invariably determined to give redress in 
every case where manifest injustice ^has been done, as it 
certainly was in a recent notorious Madras case. Some 
of the cases in which Indians have been excluded from 
so-called open competitive examinations are certainly cal- 
culated to make one blush for shame at the mean quibbling 
we have been driven to in order to get out of engage- 
ments our predecessors may seem to have entered into 
without sufficiently considering the effect of their arrange- 
ments. Surely it would be better to say, once for all, every 
year, how many of the higher appointments arc really open 
to natives, and then try our best to make it easy for them to 
compete— only noi by “ simultaneous examinations.” Let 
us, at any rate, be honest. 

J. B. Pi:XNIN(.T().\. 


March, 1903. 


“ STUDIA SINAITICA,” NO. XI. 

Sir, 

I have to thank you for a very kind and appreciative review of my 
book — No. XI. “.Studia Sinaitica” (see January number, pp. 195-197) An 
interesting point m it is the resemblance which you have noticed between 
the composition of the Protevangelium Jacobi and Transitus Maria and that 
of the Cordn, with their mixture of the canonical and the apocryphal. 

But I trust that you will allow me to point out a mistake into which you 
have fallen — possibly through a lack of clearness in my own description of 
the little leaf, fol. ii, whose underscript contains a text in ancient Oreek 
letters from the Septuagint. This leaf is not paper, as you suppose, but 
very fine vellum. A paper leaf has been pasted on to it as its conjugate. 
This leaf, fol. 1 2, is the only paper and non-palimpsest leaf in the whole 
volume. The juxtaposition of the two shows that the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury scribe was hard-up for writing material. 

If the .Septuagint leaf, fol. 11, had been paper, would it not have been 
unique ? Is there any extant specimen of a paper palimpsest ? 

On page xxi of the Introduction, I ought to have placed my meaning 
beyond a doubt by saying, “one little vellum leaf, fol. 11.” But just 
afterwards I say that “ it is in a sense isolated, for its conjugate, fol. 1 2, is 
the only paper leaf in the whole volume.” I need scarcely add that 1 
regret the inadvertence. Yours faithfully, 

Agnes Smith Lewis. 


Castle-brae, Cambridge, 
February 14, 1903. 
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THE ORIENTALISTS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE 
PACIFIC HEMISPHERE. 

Sir, 

The Orientalists’ International Union for the furtherance of fide 
research, and the encouragement of practical studies of Orientalists, has 
become, 1 rejoice to say, a fact, and promises to become a success, as the 
adhesion forms have already been signed and sent in to the organizer — . 
although so recently issued to a limited number — by the presidents and 
professors of the principal universities and colleges, by noted Orientalists 
and other savants and specialists, by diplomatists, and other distinguished 
personages if the civilized world — Europe, IivJia, and the extreme Orient, 
Australasia, and the islands, as well as the dual American continent. 

Representatives of the principal nationalities and races, and persons of 
note connected with the chief religions of the world, as well as those who 
ignore all religions, and are scientists only, have joined this movement. 

That the Orientalists’ International Union supplies a want is proved by 
the communVations already received from a number of scientific societies, 
etc., anthropological, ethnographical, and other kindred institutions, as 
well as Asiatic and Oriental Societies, etc. 

The connection between the Asiatic and the North American continents 
is illustrated by the fact that Asiatics have drifted across the North Pacific 
in quite recent times, and since the American flag was hoisted in California 
Japanese have been cast ashore on the coast. One of the survivors who 
returned to his native land after the Commodore Perry Treaties lived, until 
a couple of years ago, in constant communication with foreigners. 

Chinese, Japanese, and other far Eastern Asiatic traditions of trans- 
pacific voyages can no longer be deemed mere romance in the face of 
what is known. 

The inscriptions on the remains in ('entral America, and elsewhere on 
the dual continent, still await deciphering, and there can be no question 
that the problems and secrets of the former civilizations on the American 
continent will only be solved by Oriental experts, especially those who 
devote themselves to the archaic writing, etc., of the coast races and 
islanders of the extreme Orient, from the Malacca peninsula to the far north, 
and the outlying islands, which, too, have received immigration and civiliza- 
tion, etc., from the adjacent continent. 

('. J. W. Pfounues. 

Kita no Machi, Kobe, Japan. 


THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA 
We are pleased to observe that, through the efforts of Lord Curzon, an 
Imperial Library has been established in the Metcalfe Hall, Calcutta. 
From the amalgamation of other libraries and works from England the 
library at present consists of nearly 100,000 volumes. There are also 
public and private reading-rooms. It will be a valuable repository of 
works of reference,^ working place for students bent on obtaining informa- 
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tion on the history of India, on Oriental research, and many other impor- 
tant subjects connected with India and Eastern countries. 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The British Central Africa Company (Limited) announces the issue of 
;;^4oo,ooo 5 per cent, first charge debentures at 96. The prospectus 
.states that His Majesty’s Clovernment have granted to the Shire Highlands 
Railway, Nyassaland (Limited), a concession for the construction and 
working of a railway, about 200 miles in length, connecting the Shir^ 
River with Lake Nyassa. The line will start from Chiionio, on the lower 
Shirt? River, and run via Zoa and the Cholo plateau to Blantyre, the 
present trade centre, a distance of about eighty-four miles, and thereafter 
northwards from Blantyre to a point completing the connection with Lake 
Nyassa. This railway, with the navigation on the lake and river, will thus 
effect through communication from the coast to the head of Lake Nyassa, 
a distance of about 850 miles into the heart of Central Africa. The 
Government agree to make a free grant to the railway company of 3,200 
acres of land for each mile of line constructed from Chiromo to Blantyre, 
or approximately a total of 268,800 acres, subject to the rights reserved to 
the Go\ ernment and to natives. The acreage to be given when construc- 
tion is continued beyond Blantyre is to be determined hereafter. 

THE ORIENTALISTS’ INTERNA'l'IONAL UNION OF THE 
PACIFIC HEMISPHERE. 

We rejoice to see that such an organization has been established in 
Japan. Its object is the promotion of scientific research, the encourage- 
ment of systematic studies, the collation of material, the dissemination of 
information, etc., interesting to specialists and others ; initiating and 
assisting in organizing congresses, etc., and otherwise arousing and main- 
taining public interest and su]iport of investigation, publication, and study 
of the religious and other cults, the ethnology, geography, political and 
physical geography, geology, botany, /oology, philology, literature, history, 
arts, customs, folk-lore, and other kindred subjects connected with the 
Asiatic, American, and other coasts, the adjacent countries and Islands, and 
their inhabitants past and present, of the Pacific hemisphere. Further 
information may be obtained by communications addressed to the 
Orientalists’ International Union, etc., care of Captain Pfoundes, Kobe, 
Japan. 

AN EPITAPH IN THE OLD CHURCH AT EASTBOURNE, 

SUSSEX, ENGLAND. 

A friend has sent us the following interesting epitaph : “ Sacred to the 
memory of Henry Lushington, eldest son of Henry Lushington, Vicar of 
this parish, and Mary his wife, whofiie singular merits and as singular 
sufferings cannot fail of endearing him to the latent posterity. At the age 
of sixteen, in the year 1754, he embarked for Bengal tin die Indian Com- 
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pany, and by attaining a perfect knowledge of the Persian language made 
himself essentially useful. 

“ It is difficult to determine whether he excelled more in civil or in 
military capacity. His ability in both recommended him to the notice and 
esteem of Lord Clive, whom, with equal credit to himself and satisfaction 
to his patron, he served in the different characters of secretary, interpreter, 
and commissary. 

“ In the year 1756, by a melancholy revolution, he was with others to the 
amount of 446 forced into a dungeon at Calcutta, so small that 23 only 
escaped suffocation. 

“ He was one of the survivors, but reserved for greater misery, for, by a 
subsequent revolution in the year 1763, he was with two hundred more 
taken prisoner at Patna, and, after a tedious confinement, being singled 
out with John Ellis and William Hayes, Estj., was, by the order of the 
Nabob Coosin Ally Kawn, and under the direction of one Someroo, an 
Apostate European, deliberately and inhumanely murdered. But while 
the sepoys were performing their savage office on the first mentioned 
gentleman, fired with a generous indignation at the distress of his friend, 
he rushed upon his assassins unarmed, and seizing one of their scimitars 
killed 3 of them and wounded two others, till at length, oppressed with 
numbers, he greatly fell. 

“ His private character was perfectly consistent with his public character. 
The amiable sweetness of his disposition attached men of the worthiest 
note to him. The integrity of his heart fixed them to his interest. As a 
son he was one of the most kind and dutiful, as a brother ye most affec- 
tionate. His generosity towards his family was such as hardly to be 
eijualled, his circumstances and his age find it hard to be excelled. In 
short, he lived an honour to his name, his friends, and bis country. 

“ His race was short, being only 26 years of age when he died, but early 
glorious. Every generation must admire, may they imitate, so bright an 
example. His i)arents have erected this monument as a lasting testimony 
of their affection and of his virtues.” 


THE PROVINCE OF KIANGSI, CHINA. 

His Majesty’s Consul at Kiukiang has forwarded, through His Majesty’s 
Minister at Peking, an important Report (China, No. r, 1903). It is hoped 
that instructions be given to all British Consuls to issue similar reports as 
to their respective provinces. Kiangsi is bounded on the north by the 
River Yang-tsze, by the Chiu-kung mountains, which form the watershed 
between the Yung-hsin or Hsin^kuo Chou River in Hupei and the Hsiu 
or Ningchou River in Kiangsi, and by a part of Anhui. Its area is estimated 
at 72,176 square miles, and its population from ten to twelve millions. 
British shipping carries about 70 per cent, of the trade of the port. The 
Consul’s opinion is : “ The extension of British and other foreign enterprise 
and legitimate influence in China is to be sought not along the line of a 
general opening-up of the country, but by endeavouring to induce the 
Chinese Government to adopt a more enlightened fiscal and commercial 
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policy ; by encouraging it to take British and other foreign experts into its 
employ for carrying out useful reforms and enterprises; by assisting 
approved companies or syndicates of acknowledged standing to acquire 
concessions for railways, mines, factories, tea-planting or similar under- 
takings, in clearly defined areas, under agreements to which the Chinese 
Government, central or provincial, is a party, and possibly by opening 
fresh treaty ports.” In case of capitals of provinces the advantage would 
be as much political as commercial, as it would consist in facilitating 
intercourse with the provincial Government, and with the higher ranks of 
Chinese officialdom generally, and so promoting the wider diffusion of 
education, and breaking down the barriers of ignorance and prejudice.” 
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Edward Arnold; London, 1902, 

I. The Forests of Upper India and their Inhabitants, by Thomas W. 
Webuer, late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Provinces and Deputy 
Conservator of Forests in the ('enlral Provinces and Gorakhpur. With 
maps. This useful and instructive volume treats of the great importance 
of forests to India. I'he author, whilst describing his experiences, not 
only as regards engineering and constructing of roads and surveying of 
forests both in the hills and on the plains of North-Western and Central 
India, with its multifarious duties, but also — being an inveterate sportsman 
— gives a most interesting description of the big and small game (furred 
and feathered) to be found in the districts which he traversed in the 
ordinary course of his duties. These duties extended over a period of 
ten years, and Mr. Webber renders great tribute to Sir Dietrich Brandis, 
Inspector-General of Forests, ‘‘to whose scientific and untiring energy the 
Government of India is indebted for the establishment and organization of 
its Forest Department on the best principles.” The organization of this 
Department, commenced thirty odd years ago, has laid the foundation of 
vast improvement, financially and economically, as the latest Indian Forest 
Report amply shows. There are twenty one chapters, of which the following 
aie some of their titles - “Tigei haunted Jungles,” “Among the Snow 
I’eaks,” “ 1 oicsts and Ranges of the Middle Zone,” “The Upper Valleys 
and Country of the Bhotias,” “The Land of the Huns,” “No Man’s 
Land,” “The great C'hir Pine Forest,” “The Terai,” “Forests of Gorakhpur 
and Nepal Terai,” etc. It concludes with an appendix on the scientific 
management of forests ; the facts and arguments which are therein advanced 
aie well worthy of attention and consideration. 


C'asslll 4ND Ct'., LivntD; Iaindon, Paris, Nkw York, and 

Milbourne, 1902. 

2. British Nigeria : A Geographical and Historical Description of the 
British Possessions adjacent to the Niger River, West Africa, by Lieut.- 
CoLONEL A. F. Mocklkr-F'errym.xn, F.R.U.S., etc., author of “Up the 
Niger,’’ etc. With map, illustrations, and appendix. This volume is a 
revised and greatly extended edition of the author’s work, “ British West 
Africa.” Many chapters have been rewritten, with the view of supplying 
reliable information up to date of this most interesting section of our West 
African possessions. The various changes are noted with regard to the 
administration of the country and the limitation of the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate. The author shows that British Nigeria is a land of great promise, 
and he is of opinion that it has a great future before it. He has endeavoured 
with great distinctness to tell the tale of the past and its present condition. 
He also gives a forecast of the future. The customs and religion of the 
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natives, the folk-lore, and the products of the country are all graphically 
described. The appendix contains the terms of the Anglo-French Con- 
vention, and of the awards given by Baron Lambermont on the question 
of the “Sergent Malamine,” important for reference. The map and illus- 
trations are excellent, and the index is such that the reader can obtain at 
once information on the various subjects or topics contained in the volume- 
Our space does not permit us to give specimens of the author’s descriptions 
of the native forms of worship, ancient customs, folk-lore, markets, villages, 
and traders, which are exhibited by numerous and well-executed illustra- 
tions. The work opens up a magnificent avenue for the efforts of commerce, 
civilized industry, education, and Christian missions. 


C. J. Clay and Sons; Cambriik.e Univeksiiy Press, 
I.onhon, 1903. 

3. The Didascalia Apostolorum done into Syriac. This is No. 1 . of 
“Horae Semiticae,’’ and is edited from Mesopotamian manuscript by 
Mrs. Margarei Duni op Gipson. It includes various readings and also 
collations of other manuscripts. 

The Syrian text of the “Didascalia’’ was first edited in the trench 
language in 1854 by Dr. Paul Lagarde from the Pans manuscript, and was 
published at Leipzig. The original manuscript was in Greek, but it is not 
now known to e.xist. To Mrs. Dr. Gibson belongs the credit of putting 
forth for the first time a translation of this ancient work in the English 
language. Besides the translation of Professor Lagarde, anothei transla- 
tion into French appeared in 1902 made by Professor F. Nau, of the 
Catholic ('ollege in Pans. Mrs. Gibson has had the advantage of com- 
paring her work with these French translations, as also with fragments of a 
translation into Latin, published two years ago by Professor Edmund 
Hauler at Leipzig. The various readings and collations are contained m 
footnotes, which are very numerous, and go all through the work. 

From the same publisher-, is issued a translation of the Syriac text 
(“Horse Semiticse,” No. XL) into English by the same distinguished 
authoress. In the margins of both works, the original and the translation, 
there are indicated in English the chapter and verse . of the Scripture 
passages quoted in course of the work. 

What the date of the Greek original of the work may have been is not 
known. It must have been quite early in the Christian centuries, for 
passages are cited from it by St. Epiphanius, who is known to have lived 
as far back as the fourth century. It is assigned by the various editors 
(French, English, and Latin) to the third century, the first six books of the 
“Apostolic Constitutions ’’ being known to be but an amplification of the 
Didascedia Apostolorum^ which “ Constitutions ” were compiled a century 
later. There will, however, arise in the mind of the reader a serious 
question. How should any body of ecclesiastical rulers attempt to use the 
names of their predecessors instead of their own, as is done in the title of 
tiiis work ? When, however, one has got over the uneasy sensation occa- 
sioned by this initial difficulty, it must be acknowledged that most of the 
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precepts and practices inculcated in the Didascalia ” are excellent, and 
are well worthy of our consideration. It is interesting to remark that a work 
of this nature should thus have been undertaken with equal enthusiasm and 
self-sacrificing devotion by Protestants and Papists in our own times. It 
is impossible to praise too highly the work of Mrs. Gibson and her accom- 
plished sister and Dr. Rendel Harris in connection with the ancient Christian 
lore which they arc ever and anon bringing to public notice. Future genera- 
tions will not fail to own the obligation. — P. 

Arckti^ld Coxstatjlk anij Co., LiMriEu; 2, Whitehall Gardens, 

Wh> I MiNS'j ER, 1902. 

4. The Campaign of Ado7ua and the HJse of Menelik^ by G. F.-H. 
Perkklly. With maps. The author, after having consulted the various 
authorities in Italian, French, and English, and official despatches, has 
admirably succeeded in writing a very minute and interesting account of 
the disastcis which belell Italian operations in Abyssinia, and of the rise 
of Menclik as Negus Nagasti of Abyssinia. The various battles and the 
skill, courage, and bravery of the Italian troops have been little known in 
England, and for the first lime we have been furnished wdth the details of 
the campaign. As the autlior s»ays, “it may rank as a peculiar phenomenon 
--for it amounts to nothing less -that a European army of about twenty 
thousand men should be annihilated by a native African race.’' But it 
may be noted that the Italian Governraeni did not realize the difficulties 
of the country and the jireparations of Menelik. And probably the Italian 
disaster and the success of the Negus will stimulate other organizations by 
chiefs and natives to repel Euro^iean operations in other portions of Africa, 
where, instead of advancing civilization, are setting tribes against tribes, 
resulting in savage cruelty and restriction. The volume is replete with 
dramatic incidents esiiecially connected with the battles of Amba Alagi 
and Adowa. The ]>roclamation of Menelik previous to th^ battle of the 
former is w’orthy of quotation. He says: “ Hitherto God has graciously 
preserved our native land. He has permitted us to conquer our enemies 
and reconstituted our Ethiopia. It is by the grace of God that I have 
reigned hitherto, and if my death is near I have no anxiety on that account, 
for death is the fate of all men. But to this day (iod has never humiliated 
me. In the same manner He will sustain me through the future. An 
enemy has come across the sea. He has broken through our frontier in 
order to destroy our fatherland and our faith. I allowed him to seize my 
possessions, and I entered upon lengthy negotiations with him in hopes of 
obtaining justice without bloodshed. But the enemy refuses to listen. 
He continues to advance : he undermines our territories and our people 
like a mole. Enough ! With the help of God I will defend the inheri- 
tance of my forefathers and drive back the invader by force of arms. Let 
every man who has sufficient strength accompany me, and he who has not 
let him pray for us." With such sentiments Menelik and his people entered 
on the struggle. The result will be found in this admirable volume. 
There are various maps giving the respective positions of the parties engaged, 
and a good index. 
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Felix L. Daises : Berlin, 1902. 

5. Die S&mkhya Philosophie als Natur-lehre und ErlosungS ' lthrt , Nach 
dem Mak&bMrata, by Joseph Dahlmann, sj. In this volume Herr 
Dahlmann makes a further valuable contribution to the series of mono- 
graphs in which he has been dealing with the significance and historical 
sequence of those fundamental philosophic conceptions which moulded the 
thought of India during the Epic period, and subsequently came to play a 
world-wide part in human history under the form of Buddhism. 

In opposition to the prevalent view, Herr Dahlmann’s main thesis is 
that the shape in which the Samkhya philosophy appears in the great E{)ic 
of India is an earlier, more self-coherent, more original form of that system 
than the one which is systematically expounded in the classical philosophical 
texts, such as the “Samkhya Kurika” of Ishwara Krishma, or the ])robably 
still later Saiiikhya Sutras. 

In the last few years there has been a considerable reawakening of 
interest in the Samkhya, and many admirable labours- - notably, those of 
Richard Garbe— have added considerably to our knowledge of the classical 
S^inkhya and its texts. Now, the main features in which, as Dahlmann 
proves, the Epic Sanikhya differs from its classical form, are both essential 
and fundamental in the system. The former teaches, in common with the 
Yoga system of Patanjali (sometimes called the theistic Suinkhya), the 
existence of an Ishwara or World Ruler and one single unitary, universal, 
all-pervading, actionless Purusha or Self, described in terms absolutely 
identical to those applied in the Upanishads to dehi;e the Brahman ; 
while, on the contrary, the classical Samkhya texts explicitly deny the 
existence of Ishwara and assert the existence of a plurality of equally 
eternal, changeless, actionless Purushas, individual, numerically different 
spiritual selves or monads. When we compare these essential features 
which differentiate the Sanikhya of the Mahabharata from that of the 
Kdrikas, we cannot fail to be struck with the fact that the former accords 
much more closely with the dominant thought of the Upanishads, the 
conception of Brahman-Asma, than does the latter. And, again, in regard 
to what is always a vital point in Indian philosophizing, the doctrine of 
Muktt or Liberation, not only does the Epic Siimkhya fall better into line 
w^h the ideas of the Upanishads than does its classical form, but just 
those special features which distinguish it render intelligible what has 
hitherto seemed altogether strained and unnatural — viz., how the Yoga 
of Patanjali, an essentially theistic and devotional system of practical 
mysticism, seeking union with the One, could adopt as its philosophical 
ba g j s a system which, in its classical form, denies the existence of God and 
teaches a fundamental plurality of spiritual selves instead of a unity. 

These and many other reasons which Herr Dahlmann discusses at 
length naturally lead to the conclusion that the Epic Sitpkhya is con- 
tinuous, so to speak, with the Upanishads ; while the classical form of the 
system, as found in the K^ika, is a later modification. And, as Dahlmann 
points out, this conclusion, if fully established, would also help us to 
'^dnderstand how the Vedanta, which differs so essentially from the Sdtnkhya, 
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nevertheless appears to have adopted the psychology and cosmology of the 
latter practically unaltered. * 

All students of Indian thought owe a debt of gratitude to Herr Dahlmann 
for his labours, which are rendered the more inspiring and full of interest 
by the fact that his attention is mainly given to that thought itself, to its 
living signihcance, its natural movement and growth, its organic correlations 
and affiliations, rather than to purely philological or literary details of less 
vital moment. The whole treatment of his subject is most stimulating and 
attractive, he writes readable (ierman prose (a rare accomplishment to 'find 
in a scholar), and possesses considerable literary quality and force of 
style. — B. K. 

Messrs. Hachki’ti: and Co. ; 79, .Boulevard St. Germain, 

Paris, 1902. 

6. A Travers le Turkestan Rnsse {Across Russian Turkestan)^ by Hugo 
Kraih, with 265 illustrations. Everything has been done in the art of 
binding, printing, and illustrating to render the book worthy of the great 
success to which its contents so fully entitle it. It obtained the gold 
medal of the Geographical Society of Paris, and also the highest distinc- 
tion of the h’rench Academy. 

The author, whose portrait appears on the frontispiece, has brought to 
light, from its least known side, through pictorial representations, a part of 
the world which, including Khiva and Bokhara, covers an area almost as 
largo as one-fourth of Europe. During his stay of several months he 
made a collection of photographs, which he has grouped, described, and 
reproduced in this magnificent volume. 

The work is divided into seven parts : I. New Russian Towns ; 
II. Old Native Towns (like the English in India, the Russians live away 
from the native centres, thus creating modern towns suited to the require- 
ments of Kurojican life); III. Monuments of Samarkand; IV. Country 
and Scenery ; V. 1 )wellings and Customs ; VI. The Different Types of 
the People and their Dress ; VII. The Great Muhammadan Festivals. 

Mr. Krafft’s descriptions of jilaces are extremely interesting and 
fascinating. He is very enthusiastic about Samarkand — “the eye and 
the star” — as Timur, or Tamerlane, called it, when he made it the 
capital of his empire in the fourteenth century. Its magnificent structures, 
Mr. Krafft tells us, are quite as imposing as the most celebrated monu- 
ments of ancient Greece and Rome were, and are of unspeakable beauty, 
covered with enamelled tiles of unique colouring, and gold inscriptions. 
He says that the mausoleum of Tamerlane’s wife, BUfi KMnum, is more 
beautiful than the famous T 3 j Mahal in India. It is a masterpiece of 
Tamerlane. Mr. Krafft incidentally acquaints us with a trait of character 
not generally attributed to this great conqueror — his great respect for 
learning, of which the following is an example : In the Gnr-hMir, where 
Tamerlane and his sons are buried, is also the tomb of his friend and 
teacher, Mir Sa^id Barakat, who died before Tamerlane, when the latter 
ordered that when his own time came to be laid to rest, he should be laid 
at the feet of his teacher. His sarcophagus of white marble is placed as 
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directed. The author gives vent to the following sentiments : “ Nowhere 
more than here, you are reminded^of the variety of everything in the 
world, when you contemplate this small space reserved for the remains of 
the greatest conqueror, who united under his sceptre nearly the whole of 
Asia, and who would have conquered the whole of the Occident if death 
had not intervened.” 

The illustrations — reproductions from excellent photographs — are very 
beautiful. The book is delightful reading, full of entertainment and in- 
struction. It has also an appendix of valuable notes and a good map. 
The types of the people that the author has chosen are very characteristic. 
Turks form the principal part of the population, who are divided into 
four groups : the Khirghiz, the Turkomans, the Kipchaks, and the 
Uzbegs. The rest of the population are Chinese-Mussulnians, Jews, 
Armenians, Persians, Hindus, Afghans, and Tartars. The religion of 
Muhammad has reigned supreme up to the present day, having suppressed 
the cult of Zoroaster and also C'hristianity, which had been spread b) the 
Nestorians. 

Since the Transcaspian railway line has been opened, one can actually 
cover the whole distance from Paris to Tashkend in a fortnight. Forty 
years ago it required many long weeks to reach Central Asia, and one had 
to go through all sorts of hardships as well. In a few years, no doubt, 
one will be able to accomplish the journey in eight days when the line on 
which they are already at work from Orenburg to Tashkend will connect 
St. Petersburg with the seat of government at Turkestan. 

After describing, in the last part of his book, how the great Muham- 
madan festivals are celebrated, the author ends with the following striking 
soliloquy: “Seeing these multitudes represented by all classes in the 
country plunged in deep meditation, I could not help thinking of the 
sadness of indifference, not to speak of atheism, which invades our 
occidental empires, called ‘civilized countries.’ I wondered who were 
^happier, we Christians, so inclined to discuss and to doubt, oi those 
Mussulmans so full of, and so strong, in their faith. Compared with the 
sober and patriarchal existence of these populations, i.s our material pro- 
gress so enviable as we think ? I think they are happier than we aie, 
these Asiatics, with their simple heart, who respect the traditions of their 
past, and whose immovable beliefs are perpetuated for future generations, 
as surely as they have been transmitted to the present generation, as a 
testimony of earthly happiness and a promise of future felicity.” 

William Hutchinson and Co. ; Trafalo.xr Uuildino.s, Charing 

Cross, London. 

7. The Science of Civilization, by Major Cecil B. Phikson, author of 
“The Redemption of Labour.” 

Had not an article from the pen of the author of this learned and 
acutely-penetrative work appeared in our pages recently, and its readers, 
therefore, been afforded an opportunity to test the quality of Major 
Phipson’s wide-reaching thoughts and plans for the amelioration of the 
eoQ^tioni of civilized human existence, we should have hesitated to have 
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used some of the terms of praise concerning “ The Science of Civilization," 
which we now unhesitatingly employ. The readers of the article on 
“ Indian Poverty and Indian Famines ” (see January number, pp. 1-45) 
will concede the great ability in the handling of serious problems which 
that article indicated. Major Phipson has done for the complex con- 
ditions, which make or mar the prosperity of nations in present times, 
what Charles Uarwin did for the doctrine of evolution when he wrote 
“ The Descent of Man.” That is high praise ; it is not a bit too high. 
Beginning with uncivilized man’s first attempts at trading for profit, the 
course of our present intricate, commercial, financial, and administrative 
civilizadon is indicated with a lucidity which leaves no point untouched, 
no ditliculty which is not grappled with. Part I. deals with Pure • 
Economics, and is subdivided into four books which respectively deal 
with Agriculture, Manufacture, Commerce, and Government. Each of 
these topics is elaborated with a clcar-cut exposition of principle adorned 
by luminous illustrations. There are no fewer than sixteen subsections in 
the “ ( Icvernment ” section. The second part of the volume deals with the 
application of pure economics, particularly in regard to the foundations in 
imance of llritish commerce, and indeed of the whole strangely assorted 
British social life. 'I'he seventh chapter of this part is entitled “The 
Adoption by Poorer Nations of the British Money Unit, and its Con- 
seiiuences to Great Britain.” 

\Ve are not going too far when we say that this chapter throws a flood 
of light on the seveie economic difficulties which British agriculturists and 
manufacturers have encountered since 1872, and that a careful perusal 
of it would remove many misconceptions. Major Phipson argues that the 
adoption, first by Germany and afterwards by most other civilized States, 
as the material of their standard values the same valuable material as had 
hitherto been used exclusively by Great Britain alone, “ is the momentous 
external event which has produced within the United Kingdom exactly the 
same economic effects as it her national currency had suffered a sudden 
and violent contraction.” 'riiis novel statement of British industrial and 
agiicultural troubles is worked with much skill, and one follows its de- 
lineation with {he absorbing interest that a game of skill played by great 
placers is watched by interested onlookers. The bearing of all this on 
Free 'J'rade, as regards Great Britain, is also shown. A powerful argument 
on this regard is summed up in the sentence : “ Thus genuine Free Trade 
brought nothing but gain to Great Britain, since it did no injury to the 
agricultural class, whilst enormously benefiting its manufacturing and 
commercial classes.” It is added : “ But genuine Free Trade ceased for 
Great Britain in the year 1874, not through any action of hers, but 
through that of other nations.” No fewer than fourteen chapters in this 
part are devoted to the remedy : the climax is to be found in the adoption 
of “an exclusively national currency, which must be of paper.” Such a 
currency “ carries in its train the following reforms ” ; 

“ 1 . The compulsory acceptance by foreign States of British manufac- 
tures in return for all commodities sent her, other than such as pay for 
services rendered. 
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2. The issue of paper money by the State in such quantities as 
maintains stability in the price of food. 

“3. The creation of National Banks for the safe-keeping of private 
deposits, and prohibition of all cheques save those drawn upon these 
banks. 

‘*4. The abstention of the State from all enforcement of private con- 
tracts, which reduce the public demand for money, leaving rent contracts 
alone remaining for enforcement, since these increase such demand. 

“5. The conversion of bankers into true money-brokers, dependent 
for all advances they make upon deposits entrusted to them for invest- 
ment 

“ 6. The reliance of brokers for repayment upon the personal character 
of borrowers instead of upon legal security, and their consequent accept- 
ance from merchants of such terms as permit these to realize the largest 
returns in profit 

“ 7. The abstention henceforward of merchants from all connection 
with machinery, as incapacitating them from realizing the full profits of 
trade, or competing successfully with foreign rivals. 

“ 8. Their despatch abroad of ever-increasing armies of agents intent 
upon making not only the largest sales of home manufactures, but also of 
obtaining the largest returns in foreign labour-products. 

“ 9. The enlisting in this peaceful and well-paid army of the thousands 
of splendid and capable youths, for whose abundant and adventurous 
energies it is becoming daily less possible to obtain any fitting and profit- 
able employment.” 

Of course the reforms here enumerated are not expected to be suddenly 
or violaitly secured, but they become the ultimate goals in their several 
economic departments towards which all remedial measures must mose, if 
prosperity is to be secured for all classes of the community. 

The transforming forces — reason, religion (including all the great un- 
Christian faiths), Helraison, and Christianity — are fascinatingly treated. 
Our readers, who are specially interested in India, the final section, 
entitled Consequences to England and India of the Partial .Adoption by 
the Latter of the Former’s Money Unit,” is alone worth the entire cost of 
the work. If every civilian, and not only budding civilians, but also the 
men sent out to share in the ruling of India who are not civilians, were 
compelled to pass an examination in the teachings of this book as a whole, 
and to commit the final section to memory, a new day of prosperity would 
dawn for India. _ 

P. S. King and Son, Orchard House, Westminster ; 1903. 

8. CtviHzaiion in Congoland: A Story of International Wrong-doing^ by 
H. R. Fox Bourne, author of “ A Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney,” •' The 
Life of John Locke,” “ The Other Side pf the Emin Pasha Expedition,” etc. 
2 ^. Fox Bourne’s present work is prefaced by a note by Sir Charles 
W. Dilc^ Bart, m.p., in which he says: “The Congo State, misnamed 
* l^ree ' in memory of its promise, accepted by Europe, aS to the elevation 
of the hative smd the encouragement of the foreigner, though founded in 
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the name of Almighty God for international purposes, has been, and is, 
the home of appalling misgovernment and oppression.” “ It will not now 
be denied, outside of Belgium, that Europe set up, in the vast Congo 
district, a S^tate far worse than the Portuguese, even as the Portuguese then 
were, without allowance for the improvements which would have been 
introduced under the treaty — that is, the treaty of Berlin of February, 
18S4, and the subsequent Brussels Conference of 1889-1890. The fiendish 
cruelty toward the natives, which has at times been exercised by some of 
those employed by the Congo State, is not now denied even by the 
administrators of the State itself, and has been officially recognised by our 
own Government. It is, however, declared that things are better now ; 
but of this there is little or no evidence.” • “ One of the greatest difficulties 
of ourselves and of the French has been the extension, outside of Congo* 
boundaries, of the effect produced by the cruelties and consequent insur- 
rection which have prevailed within the Congo Valley.” 

The Congo Valley comprises the vast area in Equatorial Africa, which 
is watered by the great river and its affiuents at least 1,500,000 square 
miles in extent, with a frontage of about 400 miles on the Atlantic side, 
and broadening out into a rough quadrangle more than thrice as long, and 
nearly twice as wide, with its /.igzag base in the low level formed by the 
Tanganyika and adjacent lakes. It comprises, therefore, all the regions 
w.atercd by the (Jongo and its affluents, including Lake Tanganyika with 
its eastern tributaries. 

Mr. Fox Bourne, in a ])reliminary chapter, briefly describes the earliest 
inhabitants of this vast region, the various tribes, the advent of the 
Portuguese and the French, the slave trade and its cruelties and horrors, 
and the intervention of the British and other European powers to put an 
end to this atrocious trade. The work then details King Leopold’s project 
during 1876-1884; the Berlin Conference, 1884-1885 ; the commencement 
of the Congo .''tate, 1885-j 889 ; early explorations and enterprises from 1885- 
1890; the Brussels C’onference, 1889-1890; the commercial developments, 
1890-1893; the anti-slavery crusading, 1890-1894; international complica- 
tions, administrative abuses, the raids and rebellions and persecutions — all 
pointing out, in a clear and forcible manner, the necessity of immediate and 
vigorous international action towards the abuses of administration, in defiance 
of treaties and conferences, and the cruelties which continue to be perpe- 
trated on the natives. Mr. Fox Bourne concludes his admirable work by 
stating that it must be remembered “that in the heart of Africa, vitally affect- 
ing the welfare of all the surrounding portions of the continent which are in 
present or prospective occupation by the European Powers, is a poisonous 
growth of spurious civilization which contaminates and more than threatens 
overwhelming injury to all its neighbours. The territory of the Congo State 
has been converted into a vast field of havoc and spoliation, mainly through 
the training and arming of Congo savages for the shooting of other savages f 
hence the duty of firm and vigorous action on the part of the British 
Government. There is attached to the work an excellent map, showing 
the extent of the countries and its boundaries with other European pos- 
sessions or protectorates, and a very useful index. 
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Ermanno Loescher and Co.; Rome, 1902. 

9. Xhe Malabar Christians, by Samuel Giamil. When we say that 
this work is contained in as many as 648 octavo pages of close print, and 
that the prefatory part of it extends to forty-eight pages more, it will be 
seem that the work is bulky. It consists of communications between the 
Christians of St. Thomas at Malabar and the authorities of the Papal 
Church in Rome. With the exception of a few pages which are in the 
English language, the entire work is printed in Syriac and in Latin, the 
Syriac being the ecclesiastical language of the ('haldajo-Syrian Christians 
of Malabar. The documents brought together in this work are largely of 
a historical and religious nature, setting forth the history of the people 
commonly known as “ the Syrian Tbomasites ” (or converts of Thomas 
the Apostle), and representing to the Papal authorities the vicissitudes of 
that people from the first, as also the negotiations that have from time to 
time been carried on between them and the Vatican. Ftom these docu- 
ments it appears that the memorialists, formerly subject to the authority 
of the ("haldaian Patriarch, were by the royal power of the Portuguese in 
the East Indies “illegally and iieacherously ” separated from his authority. 
The story is a long and complicated one, and has but little interest for any 
class of readers excepting the authorities of the Roman Church and the 
Syro-Chaldasan Christians of Malabar. It may suffice the purposes of this 
Review to say that the separation alluded to, so far from contributing to 
the amalgamation of the Malabar Christians with the ('hurch of Rome, 
has given rise to very serious dissension among them, and also to the 
detriment of the interests of the Papal Propaganda. The suppliants, 
accordingly, pray for complete severance from the ('hurch of Rome, and 
for the restoration of the authority of the Syrian Patriarchs. In this alone 
are they able to see any prospects of peace in the days to come. 

We may remark that the documents are conceived in a humble and 
^ eminently pacific and conciliatory spirit, and are written in excellent 
temper. For all who feel an interest in the controversies of this somewhat 
out-of-the-way branch of Church History, and who are at the same time 
sufficiently familiar with the languages in which the volume is published, 
this rather voluminous work will be found to contain authoritative informa- 
tion. It is, indeed, as far as we are aware, the only available repertory of 
such information regarding the subject of which it treats. To all this it 
may be added that the work is carefully printed, that it has a very full 
table of contents and a good index, and that it has been altogether well 
executed by everyone who has had a hand in it. — B. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street; London, 1902. 

10. Joum^ to Lhasa and Central Tibet, by Sarax Chandra Das, c.i.e., 
of the Bengal Educational Service, Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
etc. Edited by the Hon. W. W. Rockhiu.. This is the first book published 
on Tibet which conveys to the reader acquainted with the subject from the 
Chinese or historical point of view a feeling of perfect trustworthiness and 
vivid simplicity. Fortunate, indeed, was Chandra Das in obtaining so 
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absolutely competent an editor as Mr. Rockhill. The number of European 
and American persons who possess any first'hand knowledge of Tibet may 
be counted on the fingers ; but the number of persons who have been 
there, who have a scientific knowledge of its language and history, and 
who are at the same time sufficiently acc^uainted with Chinese ways and 
speech like Mr. Rockhill, may be counted on the thumbs of one hand. 
Mr. Rockhill went out as a supernumerary attache of the United States 
Legation, with the special object of studying Tibetan from its highest 
standpoint — />., from diplomatic headquarters at Peking. Having seen 
subsequent political service in Corea and China, he then made a very 
remarkable journey in the Kokoner and Eastern Tibet regions, his book 
on the subject being well known to all serious students of Far Eastern 
questions. Chandra Das’s narrative is straightforward, honest, and simple 
throughout ; we feel that his lamas, doctors, princesses, and beggar-thieves 
arc all natural, human (lersonages, and we gain a “ personal ” insight into 
the Potala and 'I'ashilhunpo monasteries which makes us feel that the 
Dalai and Panchen “popes” are no longer semi-mythical beings hidden 
away from our mundane curiosity. Needless to say, Mr. Rockhill’s notes 
are learned and accurate throughout. In one or two places, perhaps, he 
allows us to surmise that Chinese is less of .a complete speciality with him 
than Tibetan, and in the notes alluding to the ancient bilingual stones, over 
1,000 years old, still standing in Lhasa (on full record in several Chinese 
works), he seems to have inadvertently omitted to name Dr. S. W. Bushell, 
late of His Majesty’s Legation at Peking, whose services in Tibetan matters 
took very high rank indeed until Mr. Rockhill appeared on the scene and 
eclipsed all his jiredecessors. — E. H. P.\rkI'R. 

II. Delhi Pabt and Present, by H. C. !• an.su wve, c.s.i., Bengal Civil 
.Service Retired, late Chief Secretary to the Punjab (lovernment, and 
Commissionei of the Delhi Division. With maps and illustrations. Mr. 
hanshawe modestly informs us that his work is intended as a guide to 
Delhi. But it is more than a guide — it is a complete guide drawn from 
various souices and personal information, with a valuable history of this 
famous city, past and present, and of the stirring scenes during the Mutiny. 
The numerous ilhistrations of buildings, mosques, and mausoleums are 
beautiful, giving the reader a bird’s-eye view of the whole city and its 
surroundings. 'I’he volume is accompanied with a map of the Siege of 
1 )elhi, and a leaflet of special information regarding the Coronation Darbar 
at Delhi at Christmas, 1902, and the New Year. 

The volume affords to visitors to the city not only a clear guide to all 
that is to be seen there, but also an intelligent record of the history of the 
place in all its various phases, and will help to secure a permanent impres- 
sion on the memories of such, and of many others with regard to the 
great and gallant feat of arms performed in the summer of 1857 by a very 
small force under most arduous and trying conditions. The author 
earnestly appeals that further steps be taken to protect the buildings and 
sites, and the ancieijt memorials in and around the city. Besides the maps 
referred to, there are no fewer than ten maps and plans of the city, the 
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various battles, the ruins of buildings and shrines. Also forty-nine 
illustrations, beautifully executed, of gates, forts, royal buildings, mauso- 
leums, tombs, and other places of intense interest. There is also a list of 
the numerous objects of archseological interest at and around the city, 
with a complete index. 

12. Fieid-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, o.c.n., r..c.s.i,, c.i.E. .- An 
Account of his Life, mainly in Ids own Words. Edited by (J. R. Elsmie, 
C.S.I., joint author of “ Lumsden of the Guides.” With illustrations and 
maps. This most interesting volume is dedicated to Lady Stewart, c.i., 
“ without whose loving inspiration the Letters of which it chiefly consists 
would not have been written.” Tlie idea of publishing a sketch of the 
life of Sir Donald originated with Lord Mount-Stephen, the friend of his 
boyhood. The task of writing the book was, in the first instance, entrusted 
to Sir Henry Cunningham, who collected and arranged a large number of 
letters, memoranda, diaries, and official papers, but, from ill-health, Sir 
Henry could not proceed farther with the work. Lord Mount-Stephen 
then invited Mr. Elsmie to complete the task, which he has executed with 
great skill. He has so linked together letters, memoranda, diaries, and 
other sources of information that the work has become almost an “ uncon- 
scious autobiography.’’ The editor is much indebted to many eminent 
men in the Service, who knew personally Sir Donald Stewart and his 
valuable work. Some of those are Kield-Marshal Sir Henry Norman, 
General Sir Peter Lumsden, the Marquis of Ripon. Field-Marshal liarl 
Roberts, Sir Arthur Godley, General Sir John M’Neill, General Sir James 
Hills-Johnes, General E. F. Chapman, Mr. George Ricketts, the Rev. 
W. Forsyth, u.i>., the Rev. T. J. L. Warneford, and others. The informa- 
tion thus obtained, and the letters from .Sir Donald which have been pre- 
served, have been welded into one whole, which gives a continuous and 
interesting history of Sir 1 lonald from the time he entered, at the age of 
sixteen, as a cadet in the East India Company’s service. 

After being educated in the parish school, he obtained a bursary at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, where he gained the first prize in Greek. This, 
when in India, connected with the 9th Native Infantry at Benares and 
elsewhere, prompted him to make himself aci^uainted with the vernacular 
of the country, which was of great use to him in his futhre career. In his 
regimental duties he speedily began to attract attention by proficiency in 
languages, as well as by smartness, intelligence, and zeal. He had passed 
the interpreter’s examination by the highest standard in Persian and Urdu, 
so as to qualify him to hold any appointment in India. He eventually 
became interpreter and quartermaster to his regiment, and was regarded as 
one of the best interpreters in the Army. By the way, this ought to form 
an object-lesson to every young officer and official in India, both military 
and civil. 

It is impossible for us to give his account of the Mutiny — the terrible 
sufferings of our people, and the Heroic deeds of our officers and men. 
His, daring and adventurous ride, carrying despatches from Meerut to the 
*camp at Delhi through a country, by roads and passes, infested with 
mutinous regiments, all rushing to Delhi to resist us and to kill every 
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European, is one of the most stirring stories of that great upheaval. On his 
arrival at the camp, he was, on the advice of Sir Henry Norman, appointed 
on the Adjutant-General’s department, and, says Sir Henry, “to the end of 
the siege Stewart was invaluable in the field, and in office, and at the staff 
mess, and as a comrade he was ever cheery and companionable. He 
arrived in camp with hardly anything but what he had on his back, but he 
was soon sufficiently fitted out.” “ Few comrades were ever more together 
than Edwin Johnson, Donald Stewart, Fred Roberts, and myself.” From 
that time his promotion was rapid. After his command in Peshawur, he 
was appointed First Commissioner and Superintendent of the Andamans, 
when and where r>ord Mayo was assassinated. Afterwards he took a 
prominent part in the second Afghan War, and ultimately became Com- 
mander-in-Chief, military Member of Council, and a Baronet, with either 
a pension of ;^i,ooo a year or a capital sum of ;^i2,5oo. The latter was 
accepted. On returning home in 1885, he was received by Queen 
Victoria, and invested with the insignia of the Grand Cross of the Star of 
India, and, as Governor of ('helsea Hospital, took up his residence there 
in 1895. Failing in health, he was advised to go to Algiers in the begin- 
ning of 1900, and on March 26 he passed away in presence of his wife, 
other members of his family, and Sir Henry Norman. This valuable 
volume is adorned with many excellent illustrations, including maps and 
photographs of himself and Lady Stewart. There are also appendices and 
a very copious index, all contributing to the progress, influence, and power 
of our rule in India. 

C. .\RrmiR I’E.xRsoN, I.Ti). ; Loni>on, 1902. 

13. Amon^ Swamps and Giants in E<]uatorial Africa: An Account of 
Sunrys and Adventures in the Southern Sudan and British East Africa, 
by Major H. H. Austin, c.m.g., d.s.o., r.e., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, with two maps and many illustratiors. This is the 
history of two expeditions undertaken by the author. The first, which 
occupies five chapters, is about a survey of the Sabat region. Accom- 
panied by another Engineer Officer, Major R. G. T. Bright, c.m.g., the 
expedition left Oi^durman on December 2, 1899, by steamer up the Blue 
Nile and the Sabat River, landing at Dom Palm Tree Camp, between Sabat 
and Nasser forts. Here the e.\pedition commenced its journey through 
forests full of game of every description, fording streams teeming with 
hippos, and amongst some tall and finely developed races — the Nuers.and 
the Anuaks — whose habits, customs, and industries are fully described. 
Later it found itself among the Gallas and Abyssinians. The steep climb 
to the plateau proved very fatal to the transport animals \ but abundance 
of food was obtainable, and on reaching its tumirg-point, Marchand’s old 
camp at the Baro gorge, the author received a letter from the Emperor 
Menelik according him every help and assistance he might require. 
Continuing along the Gelo, the country round which is barren and in* 
hospitable, with no animal life but the loathsome crocodiles, they reached 
the Pibor on May 22, and got back to Omdurman on July 7, where the 
party broke up. 
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The second part, consisting of eighteen chapters, deals with another ex- 
pedition through the Sudan to Mombasa via Lake Rudolf. This was on a 
greater scale than the previous one, had an escort of 20 non-commissioned 
officers of the loth Sudanese under a native officer, Mabruk Effendi, Major 
Bright, and Dr. John Garner, with 4 personal servants, 32 Jehadia, 
IS camels, 12 mules, and 125 donkeys, and leached Nasser Post on 
January 12. After leaving which, they were cut off from all communication 
w'ith the outer world until they reached Baringo Post in East Africa in August, 
1901, after undergoing most horrible and distressing expenencei, especially 
among hordes of hostile Turkana, who are veritable giants in stature. 
The author says : I have toned down several harrowing details which 
found a place in my diary during periods of hazard and anxiety, when our 
prospects seemed hopeless. ... I and my two comrades barely escaped 
with our lives, and of the fifty-nine Sudanese only fourteen reached safety 
with us.” We can cordially recommend the volume to the attention of our 
readers.' 


Sampson Low, Marsion and Co., Ltd. ; LoiXDon, igo2. 

14. Pro^essivc Exercises in the Chinese Written Langna^t. by T. L. 
Bullock, Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford. Professor 
Bullock had the advantage of studying Pekingese colloquial under the 
immediate direction of Sir Thomas Wade, and throughout his subsequent 
career in China his official position has given him access to “ Exercises m 
the Written Language ” in almost all their possible forms -]>ioclamations, 
official despatches, semi-official letters, novels, title deeds, legal documents, 
and w’hat not. Moreovei, he was employed for some years as Accountant, 
Assistant-Chinese Secretary, and Chinese Secretary at the Peking Lega- 
tion ; not to mention earlier service as Vice-C'onsul and Consul at a dozen 
ports, and later service as Assistant - 1 udge at Shanghai, and so on. Hence 
he has had every facility for judging what is best for the early student 
in these matters, and he has given us the result of his reflections in a 
handsome and neatly printed volume of 250 odd pages. He seems to 
have been particularly careful to ‘‘ take no risks,” the sentences, from first 
to last, having manifestly been culled from original documents, 'Fhe 
spelling throughout is strictly in accordance with W'ade^s system. 

There is one point in which it may perhaps be permitted to differ some- 
what froni Professor Bullock. He says: “I’he study of the Chinese 
written language should commence with the 214 radicals.” The writer of 
this appreciative notice thinks, on the other hand, that the study of the 
Chinese written language should begin from the very first instance with 
the correct writing of it, and that the 214 radicals may be totally ignored 
as a useless charge upon the memory, except in so far that the student 
may be informed (whenever the word he is writing happens to be a radical) 
that it is a radical, but that the fact is destitute of all significance, except 
that the radicals are conventionally used by dictionary makers for the pur- 
pose of categories, by the help of which other charactei^ may be the more 
easQy searched out.— E. H. Parker. 
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Sands and Co,, 12, Burleigh Street, Strand, Ixindon. 

15. ToscanelH and Columbus: the Letter and Chart of Toscanelli on the 
Route to the Indies by way of the West, sent in 1474/17 the Portuguese Fernam 
Martins, and later on to Christopher Columbus, by Hknrv Vionaud, First 
Secretary of the United States Embassy at Paris ; Vice-President of the 
Society of Americanists of Paris, etc. This remarkable and interesting 
volume contains a critical and exhaustive study, from original sources, as 
to the authenticity and value of the above documents and the sources of ’ 
the cosmographical ideas of Columbus ; there are also given the various 
texts of the celebrated Letter with translations, annotations, several fac- 
similes and map, and a very co()ious index, etc. The author’s conclusions, 
after a rigid scrutiny of the various documents* he has examined, are that 
the letter and chart in <]uestion, so far as Columbus himself is concerned, 
are apocryphals ; that Columbus never corresponded with Toscanelli ; and 
that consefjuently he could not have borrowed from that scholar any of 
the cosmographical and geographical notions which are supposed to have 
led him to his great discovery. If the author’s position is well founded, 
and he challenges farther investigation, then we shall have to dismiss as 
false all that wre have hitherto believed as to the circumstances which 
determined < 'oluinbus to undertake his voyage, for when he embarked he 
had no scientific theory whatever, but only his own cerebral vision, skill, 
determination, and courage. The volume is replete with research and 
argument, an 1 is a most valuable contribution to real and accurate history. 

T, FishI'K Uxwin, Paternoster Squvrk; London, 1902. 

1 6. A Literary History of I\rsia front the Earliest Times until Firdaicsi, 
by Edward (>. P.rowne, m. m.is. : Sir Tho.mvs Advms, Professor of 
Arabic, etc., Cambridge. In w’elcoming the very valuable volume it is 
impossible to enter upon any close criticism of its details. 

'I’he mechanical immensity of the books and documents which its sub- 
ject includes stops one at once. The Perso- Arabic literature, even if it 
were before us in easy English, could not be profitably read by anyone in 
less time than some years ; what time, then, by arithmetical measure, 
would be occupied by a reader who glanced from the su})posed translations 
to the texts in print, lithograph, or manuscript, not to speak of making a 
serious critical estimate upon each ? Well does the author intimate that 
he would feel less, rather than more, prepared some twenty years hence for 
such a work. There is one book alone of urgent, not to say of supreme, 
importance which requires special aptitude and training even after its 
literal wording has been fully understood. This is the Mathnawi of Rumi, 
the Bible of Persia. 

From this the reader can get an idea of our indebtedness to the author 
for having brought up to us such a thoughtful view of the matter as a 
whole, even if he has been obliged to rely upon predecessors to an extent 
corresponding to the dimensions of the task. As to some 100 pages out 
of the 520, he especially abjures originality and special knowledge, most 
honourably so ; but eyen here his percentage of oversights is the lowest 
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that could possibly be expected, while his compend of infonnation upon 
the subject of what he treats is very iiseful and interesting, especially for 
readers not familiar with German. 

Among the inevitable omissions we might notice one or two in the 
sketch of the history of Zoroastrian science. 

The author has naturally fallen a victim to a freak of mutual admiration. 
Two prominent authors figure in the scene, the one originally having been 
^ an insulting critic of the other. But the Frenchman took revenge upon a 
third scathing reviewer by felling into the arms of the last enemy’s rival. 
So that we had at last the cheering sight of a meeting of extremes, and 
the man who followed tradition into its most extraordinary details accentu- 
ated the genius of the one who despised even the alphabet of the Pahlavi. 
The author could easily have discovered that the German had not modified 
his extreme exclusive views under the influence of the Frenchman. Those 
views and that procedure which ovei looked the Pahlavi language began to 
be modified in 1881. 

Then an historical sketch ought to have pointed out that the striking 
opinion in which the German has at last landed was the suggestion of the 
laborious Nestor of German Zend philology. This view was of a highly 
sensational character. It was to the effect that the Gathic ^’lsht^lspa was 
the Vishtaspa (Hystaspes) of the Inscriptions, and indeed the father of 
Darius. If this could only be admitted, the f iathas would be br.uight close 
to us indeed through the Achsemenian Inscriptions and the Bilile' We 
would, all of us, give up willingly some centuries of prior antiquity if we 
could but be sure for a moment that such an opinion expressed the truth. 
The picture held up to us by it positively glitters. But it was a distinct 
surrender to the venerable Spiegel, who had suffered so deeply from a 
combined hypercriticism ; and it was a surrender vrithout apology or 
recognition. This latter, however, does not lie to the charge of our 
author, who could not be expected to have heard of the items, notorious as 
they are to all close observers in the specialty. In noticing the “ swing ” 
of opinions upon the origin of the Avesta, the tergiversations of the Cjerman 
should not have been given without some notice of the somersault of the 
Frenchman whom he describes as “incomparable.” No such sudden 
chantte made with scarcely a retraction has even taken place, so far as we 
are aware, in the history of Avesta literature, or indeed of any other 
ancient lore. One curious blemish is the somewhat blatant advertisement 
of a favoured but as yet, let us hope, only half-developed scholar, strikingly 
set off as it is by the total boycotting of another. But all this is really 
very harmless, and ic easily corrects itself under the eyes of an expert. 

Quite as minute are the few oversights as to other technical particulars. 
For instance, the “ Zend ” of the Avesta is not entirely Pahlavi, nor was it 
at all Pahlavi in its original form. “ Commentary” arose from “ comments” 
long before Pahlavi originated, as all prophets find their expounders at 
once. We have even a fine example of this in Yasna XIX., where a most 
interesting discussion of the Avesta text was made in the Avesta language. 
As to the name “Zend” for the speech, that has become unfortunately 
fbted to avoid the sound of “ Avestic.” '* Avestica/’ as Latin relieves us 
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from the last syllable of “ Avestic,” whereas “ Vedic ” has at once in the 
English a pleasant cadence. “ Zend Philology ” is correct enough, for 
“ Avesta Philology ” might exclude the Pahlavi. “ Zend-Avesta ” is, of 
course, quite in order as a quasi composition, “ the Commentary-lore ” — 
i.e., “the Lore with Commentary.” The present writer can hardly agree 
that the Parsi-Persian of the ninth century would be wholly free from 
Semitic elements, if this was really meant ; the Parsi of the translations 
is, of course, plentifully sown with it. With these few items of mild 
dissent, we would at once proceed to thank our very active author. The 
book abounds in life touches, reminding us at every step that we have to 
do with a traveller, and, above all, with a scholar who does not neglect 
his MSS. And the volume is seldom or never dull. It is prolegomena 
alone, and in a second part we are to have “the History of Persian 
Literature within the strict meaning of the term.” We await it with 
interest. It is to be “ independent ” of this the first publication of the 
two. 

T. Fishrr Unwin, London, and (J. P. Puinam’s Sons; New York 

1903. 

17. Mediutal India under Mohammedan Rule (a.d. 712-1764), by 
Su\Ni.h\ L\ni Pooi-1 , author of “ Turkey," “ The Moors in Spain,” etc. 
This is another valuable addition to the Story of the Nations series. The 
learned authoi, in his ptoface, sa}s that the mediaeval period of Indian 
history begins when the imineniorial systems, rule, and customs of Ancient 
India were invaded, subdued, and modified by a succession of foreign 
ciinquerors who iinposeil a new' rule, and introduced an exotic creed, 
stiange languages, and a foreign art. These conquerors were Muslims, 
and with the arrival of the Turk! under Mahmud the Iconoclast, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, India entered upon her Middle Age. 
1 or Soo years her history is grouped round the Mohammedan rulers. 
The period ends when one of the last of these rulers, oppressed by the 
revival t)f Hindu ascendancy, placed himself under English protection, 
and Modern India came into being, 'fhe volume is divided into three 
books, entitled “The Invasions ” (712-1206), “The Kingdom of Delhi” 
(1206-1526), and “The Moghul Empire” (1526-1764). It terminates 
with a list of the Mohammedan dynasties and an index. There are 
fifty-eight illustrations, consisting of portraits, buihlings, tombs, mosques, 
coins, etc. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Travels in North and Central China, by John Gran'i Birch, illustrated 
(Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., 13, Great Marlborough Street, London, 1902). 
This is a very readable volume of twenty chapters, giving the author's 
experiences in China. The towns and scenery passed through, besides 
the customs, habits, and everyday life of the people, are interestingly 
described, and there are many illustrations which add to the worth of the 
book. *>' 
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Just So Stories^ for Little Children, by Rudyard Kipling, illustrated by 
the author (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1902). ** Bright and out 

of the common.” 

Annual Heport of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for 
the Year ending June 30, 1900. Also Report of the United States National 
Museum (Washington : Government Printing Office, 1902). This volume 
of nearly 800 pages, with illustrations, shows the indefatigable operations 
and present condition, financial and otherwise, of this famous institu- 
tion. 

The Englishwoman's Year-Book and Directory, 1903; and also Whds 
Who, 1903, edited b> Lmily Janes, organizing secretary to the National 
Union of Women Workers of Great Britain and Ireland (Messrs. Adam 
and Charles Black, Soho Square). The former, now in its fifty-fifth year, 
and the latter in its fifth year of issue, are indispensable to publishers, 
literary men, and libraries. 

Clavicula Salmonis : A Ilebrcio Manuscript, newly discovered and now 
described, by HbRM\NN Goil\nc/, m. d.lii., Goldsniid Professor of 
Hebrew, University College, University of London (D. Nutt, 57-59, Long 
Acre, London, W.C.). Dr, Gollanc? has given a vivid description of a 
manuscript which is interesting to every student of ancient liteiatuie, with 
respect to celigious mysticism, healing art, sorcery, and witchcraft. 

Hindustani Grammar Self Taught, by C \piain C. A. Thimm (K. Marl- 
borough and Co., 51, Old Bailej, London, K.C.). A handy work, forming 
a part of the Marlborough Self-Taught Library. It is divided into four 
parts: (i) A simplified grammar; (2) Exercises and examination papers; 
(3) the vernacular : (4) Key and dictionary. The type is irood, and the 
directions simple and excellent. 

Letters Jrom Portuguese Captives in •Canton, by Donai t> hiRt.i'^ON 
(Bombay: printed at the Education Society’s Steam Press, Byculla, 1902). 
These letters were written in 1534-36. They are accompanied with an 
Introduction by the author on Portuguese intercourse with China in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. They afford an interesting glimpse of 
ancient history. 

The Great Co-operation, by ("olonkl T. F\ Dowjien, r.i , retired (Luck- 
now Methodist Publishing House, 1901). The author’s object in writing 
this small volume is to help those who recognise the Divine plan for co- 
operation for the welfare of the human rare. It treats co-operation in the 
widest aspect, acquired from a life’s experience in practical work and in 
administrative business. It deserves careful study. 

A List of the Best Books relating to Dutch East Indies, by Marti Nus 
Nijhoff, bookseller (The Hague, 1902). This useful and interesting com- 
pilation has been made up in commemoration of the third centenary of the 
foundation of the East India Company, in March, 1602. A copy of the 
list may be obtained from the compiler. 

The Boers and the War, from the Impartial Foreigners Point of View, 
collated, translated, and arranged by *S. N. JD., with confirmatory note by 
Sir Frederick R. St. John, k.cm.g., late British Minister to Switzerland 
(l^iidon : Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd. Portsmouth : 
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Charpentier and Co., 1902). This small volume is the outcome of a paper 
read by the author before an English audi^lnce in Lausanne, in February, 
T900, the object of which is to sweep away the false impressions of 
foreigners with respect to the war. It contains chapters, in a concise 
form, on the cause of the war, the consequence of the gold discovery, the 
question of intervention, possible peace terms, the women in the concen* 
tration camps, and other subjects, compiled principally from eminent Swiss 
writers and other European publicists. 

Chaldean Astrology Up to Date. H(nv to cast the Horoscope, and read 
the Future in the Stars, by George Wilde ; with preface, valuable notes, 
and comments, by A. G. Trent (London : E. Marsh-Stiles, 12, St. 
Stephen’ Mansions, Westminster, and the. Occult Book Co., Halifax, 
Yorkshire). Also by the same author. The Soul and the Stars, reprinted 
from the University Magazine for March, 1880, revised and extended by 
the author (the Occult Book Co.). These works are intended for the 
service of astrologers, their students, and inquirers, containing much 
curious and interesting research. 

The Anglo-Indian Review, with which is incorporated British-Indian 
Commerce and Eastern Trade (63, Pore Street, London, E.C.). The 
object of this review is to keep in close touch with the industrial and 
commercial affairs of India and the E^ast, and to publish each month 
reports in which the manufacturer and merchant may be informed of the 
special requirements of Oriental markets. Up to March, three numbers 
have appeared, containing articles by experts in the various departments 
of manufacture and natural products, accompanied with excellent illustra- 
tions and useful information on a variety of subjects interesting to those 
who have a special interest in our commerce with India. 

Handbook of the Federated Malay States, compiled by H. Conway 
Belfield, Mritish Resi<lent of Selangor (Edward Stanford, 12-14, Long 
Acre, London, W.C.). This excellent handbook has been compiled at the 
request of the Government for the purpose of supplying reliable information 
on eveiy topic of interest useful to the man of science or research, those 
connected with commercial enterprises, and also those who may wish to 
become residents from Europe. The work is divided according to the 
divisions of the Malay Federated States, each treated separately, with 
excellent maps s’howing railways, existing or projected, roads, and rivers. 
Mr. Conway Belfield has executed his task w'ith clearness and great ability. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following publications of 
George Newnes, Ltd. : The Captain, January, February, March ; — The 
Sunday Strand, January, February, March; — The Strand Magazine, 
January, February, March; — The Citizen’s Atlas, parts 8-12; — The Wide 
World Magazine, January, February, March ; — Biblia, a monthly journal 
of Oriental Research in Archaeology, Ethnology, Literature, Religion, 
History, Epigraphy, Geography, Languages, etc. (Biblia Publishing Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ; — The Indian Magazine and Review 
(London : A. Constable and Co.) ; —The Indian Review (G. A. Natesan 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. XV. EE 
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«nd Co., Madras ); — The Madras Review; — The Review of Reviews 
(pttbillshed by Horace Mar^all and Son, 135, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C .); — Revue Tunisiennet public par le comity de I'Institut de Carthage, 
sous la direction d’Eushbe Vassel (Tunis: au Secretariat G^i^ral de 
rinsdtut); — MittheUungen der Anthropologischen Geselleschaft in Wien 
(Vienna : Alfred Holder) ; — Sphinx, revue critique, embrassant le 
domaine entier de I’l^gyptologie, par Karl Piehl (Upsala: C J. Lund- 
strom; London: Williams and Noigate); — Climate, a quarterly journal 
of Health and Travel (Travellers’ Health Bureau, Leyton, E.) ; — Con- 
temporary Review ; — The North American Review ; — Public Opinion, the 
American weekly (New York ) ; — The Living Age (Boston, U.S.A .) ; — The 
Monist (The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, U.S.A., and Kegan 
Paul and Co., London ) ; — Current literature (New York, U.S.A .) ; — The 
Canadian Gazette (London ) ; — The Harvest Field (Foreign Missions Club, 
London) Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute (The Institute, North- 
umberland Avenue, London) ; — Imperial Institute Journal (London : 
Waterlow and Sons) y— Journal of the United Service Institution of India 
(Simla: Government Central Printing-Office ); — Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement (2I&, Conduit Street, London, W .); — The Light of Truth, 
or Siddhanta Deepika (Black Town, Madras ); — The American Journal op 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, continuing “ Hebraica ” (Universit) of 
Chicago Press ) ; — Canadian Journal op Fabrics (Toronto and Montreal) ; - 
The Canadian Engineer (Toronto ; Biggar, Samuel and t'o .) ; — The 
Kayastha Samachar, a monthly record and review, edited by Sachchidananda 
Sinha, b.a.1.. (The Imperial Press, Allahabad ); — The Comhill Magazine ; 
— The Zoophilist and Animals’ Defender ; — Boletim da Sociedade de 
Geographia de Lisboa (Lisbon : Imprensa Nacional, 1902 ) ; — Bulletin de 
PEcole Franfoise d’Extrime-Orient, revue philologique (Hanoi : F.-H. 
Schneider, Imprimeur-6diteur, i ); — The Year-Book of New South Wales, 
compiled by the editor of the “Year-Book of Australia,” for circulation 
by the Agent-General in London, Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria 
Street, S.W . ; — The Surrey Magazine (Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 
and the Holmesdale Press, Redhill Junction ); — The Humanitarian (the 
Humanitarian League, 53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C .); — La Revue 
d’Asie et des Colonies (London : P. S. King and Son, and the Redaction 
and Administration, 24, Boulevard des Capucines, Paris) : — African 
Commerce, a monthly review of African affairs (5, Dean Street, High 
Holbom, London ); — Indian Progress, a bi-monthly devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Social, Religious, and Ethical Problems relating to the 
Civilization of India (Black Town, Madras) ; — Archeeology, Progress Report 
of the Archaological Survey of Western India for the Year ending June 30, 
1902 (Lnzac and Co. ; Constable and Co .) ; — Annual Progress Report of 
the Arehcwlogjual Survey Circle United Provinces of Agra and Oude por the 
Year ending March 31, 1902 (Government Press ) ; — Report of the Director 
ef PubUc Instruction on the Progress of Education in the Bombay Presidency 
during the Quinquennium, from 1897-1898 to 1901-1902, with a supplement 
(Government Central Press, Bombay, 1902). 
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We regret that want of space obliges us to postpone the notice of the 
following works : East of the Barrier, or Sidelights on the Manchuria 
Mission, by the Rev. J. Miller Graham (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 
Edinburgh and London, 1902); — 27 u Ideals of the East, with Special 
Referetue to the Art of fapan, by Kakasu Okakura (John Murray, London, 
1903); — Jn Pursuit of the “Mad" Mullah: Service and Sport in the 
Somali Protectorate, by Captain Malcolm McNeill, D.&o., Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, with a chapter by Lieutenant A. C. H. Dixon, 
West India Regiment (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., London, 1902) ; — A 
History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, by George Stephen Goodspeed, 
PH.D., with map and plans (Smith, Elder and Co., London, 1903); — The 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

India : Generat.. — The Coronation ceremonies at Delhi commenced on 
January 29, when the Viceroy, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, entered in state 
the ancient capital of the Mogul Emperors. His Excellency was attended by 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and followed by a brilliant assemblage 
of the princes and rulers of India, riding on elephants. On January' i 
the Great Darbar was held, and the chief Indian princes, the heads of all 
branches of the Indian Administration, representatives of all the provinces 
of the Indian Empire, and, the chief princes, chiefs, and nobles of the 
protected States, were present to render homage to the Kmg-Emperor’s 
representative. On January 8 a great review of British and native troops 
was held on the plain outside the Darbar amphitheatre. There were 
30,000 troops on the field, and the spectacle was the most brilliant ever 
seen in India. In connection with the Darbar celebrations there was an 
interesting ceremony at Delhi on January 6, when the .Sikh chieftains 
marked their sense of the significance of the Darbar and their loyalty to 
the King-Emperor by a solemn act of worship at the shrine of Teg 
Bahadur, their ninth Guru. The presence of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught at the Darbar added greatly to its effect Their Royal High- 
nesses afterwards made an extensive tour in the countr)*. Amongst the 
places visited were the Khaibar Pass, Malakand, Meerut, Gwalior, 
Bhurtpur, Jaipur, Bikanir, and Bombay. 

The Viceroy, after careful consideration, has decided to ilevote the 
magnificent donation of ;^20,ooo from Mr. Henry Phipps to two objects : 
a laboratory for agricultural research, to be called the Phipps’ Laboratory, 
which will probably be situated at Dehra Dun, and the provision of a 
second Pasteur Institute in the South of India, similar to that at Kasauli, 
for the cure of hydrophobia. In consequence of the increased number of 
military patients treated last year at Kasauli, the Government has increased 
its annual grant from Rs. 9,500 to Rs. 12,000. 

Lord Curzon, speaking at a dinner of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
referred to the inadequacy of the staff with which Indign administration 
had to be carried on. 

Andrew Henderson Leith Fraser, Esq., c.s.i., has been appointed by 
His Majesty to be Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in succession to the 
late Sir John Woodbum. 

There are now about 28,000 persons on famine relief in the Central 
Provinces. All relief has now ceased in the Bombay Presidency. 

India: Frontier. — Owing to constant disputes last summer on the 
borders of the Upper Kurram Valley between Turis in British territory 
and local tribesmen in Afghanistan regarding grazing rights, a joint com- 
mission consisting of Afghan and British will inquire into the question, 
when it is hoped that a satisfactory and final settlement will be arrived at. 

The Chinarak route, making a direct communication between Tochi and 
Fhutam, is now open, and safeguarded by the local tribesfnen. 
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Lord Kitchener, accompanied by General Egerton, has made a brief 
tour on the Tonk, Wano, and Bannu frontier. 

India : Native. — The Duke of Connaught, on February 13, invested 
the Maharaja of Jaipur with the Knight Commandership of the Victorian 
Order, in full Darbar. 

The Maharani of Jaipur has given one lac of rupees to the Indian 
People’s Famine Trust. 

Major Sir Umaid Singh, the Maharao of Kotah, to commemorate the* 
Proclamation Darbar, has announced his intention of remitting and striking 
off all arrears of land revenue outstanding up to the end of 1899-1900, 
amounting to fifty lacs. 

The Raja of Nahan has been nominated an additional member of the 
Viceroy’s Council. 

The Government has recognised Ghulam Muhammad Ali Khan 
Bahadur as Prince of Arcot in succession to his father, who died recently 
at Delhi. 

The Maharaja of I )atia has paid a private visit to Calcutta, where, at the 
invitation of the Viceroy, he stayed as a guest of the Government. 

'fhe Maharaja Shivaji Rao Holkar of Indore, in solemn Darbar, held on 
January 31 last, announced his abdication in favour of his son, Tukoji 
Rao, a youth of twelve. During the minority of the young Maharaja, the 
native Ministers of Indore and the members of the Council will, under 
the direction of the Resident, conduct the business of the State. 

The Maharaj Kumar of Burdwan was installed on the gadi at Burdwan 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on February ro last. 

At’GHANihi AN. — The country continues quite peaceful. The Amir has 
been showing more energy lately in his conduct of public business, fearing 
the weakening of his personal authority by delegating power to relatives 
and nobles. The Kabul Khel district is quiet, the effect of some punitive 
operations having proved most salutary. 

The death of the Hadu Mulla occurred on December 23 last. He has 
been succeeded locally by the Shuja Mull^ of whom little is known. 

The Amir has appointed the Hakim of Chakansur as his representative 
on the Anglo-Afghan Boundary Commission which is to demarcate the 
frontier about Sistan and settle the disputes regarding irrigation from the 
Helmand River. 

The British Commission under Major McMahon, sent to settle the 
points in dispute, reached Kwaja ‘Ali, on the Helmand River, on February 
4, where it was cordially received by Afghan officials. 

Persia. — It is stated that the Government has determined on a scheme 
of financial reform, with the co-operation of Belgian experts. 

A concession for the construction of a new road from Tabriz to Kazvin 
has been granted to the Russian Bank at Teheran. 

A special mission under Viscount Downe was sent out to Teheran' in 
January to invest H.M. the Shah with the Order of the Garter. This 
ceremony took place on February 2. 

H.R.H. the Moayyed-ed-dowleh and His Excellency Mirza Muhammad 
Khan, the Vazir-i-Darbar to the Shah, have been appointed Honorary 
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Knights Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George ; and His Excellency MirzaNizSm, Gafiari, Muhandis-el- 
MamSlek and Minister of Public Works, to be an Honorary Knight Com- 
inander of the same Order. Hussein Kuli Khan, Nawlb, has been 
appointed Honorary Companion of the Most Distinguished Order of the 
Bath, Civil Division. 

Major James Archibald Douglas has lately been appointed Military 
' Attache to the Legation at Teheran. 

A Russo-Persian commercial agreement has come into force whereby it 
is provided that the 5 per cent, ad vahnm duties existing since 1828 shall 
be superseded by specific duties, and that the majority of the Persian 
export duties shall be abolished. The Persian Government has pledged 
herself to abandon for ever the old system of farming taxes, and at suitable 
points to establish Government Customs stations. 

Turkey in Asia. — The Convention between the Porte and the Germans 
for the whole of the Konia-Baghdad Railway 'las been concluded, and 
awaits an Irad);. The basis of the agreement is a kilometric guarantee of 
11,000 francs, and an annual contribution of 4,500 francs per kilometre by 
the Government towards the working expenses. 

Russia in Asia. — A n earthquake which occurred at Andijan in Russian 
Turkestan in December last caused the deaths of 2,500 peisons and the 
destruction of 16,000 houses. 

China. — The Maritime Customs revenue of the treaty ports for 1902 
show over 30 millions of taels, as against 25^ millions in the jirevious 
year. The Shanghai total is 10 millions. 

The Government protests that it cannot pay the rest of the indemnity on 
a gold basis, and requests that in future the Customs duties should be 
payable on a gold basis. 

According to Chinese official reports, the rebellion in Kwang-si is increas- 
ing, and has spread over the Hu-nan border. A force of 500 Imperial troops 
has been ambushed in the Yang-ning Pass and all slaughtered. A widespread 
organization is apparent in the southern provinces, where a serious revo- 
lution is threatened with the view to the formation of a separate Government. 

The British, American, and French Ministers at Peking have objected to 
the appointment of Yu-Lien-san as Governor of Shan-si,> on account of his 
complicity in the murder of missionaries. 

Japan. — The House of Representatives has been dissolved, as it refused 
to entertain any compromise in regard to the financial proposals of the 
Government. 

The settled accounts for the last fiscal year show a surplus of 7,000,000 
yen. The present year’s accounts are also expected to produce a surplus. 
Owing to the dissolution, this year’s Budget, according to the Constitution, 
continues operative next year. 

The General Election returns show the election of 180 members of the 
Stfyu-Kai, 92 Progressives, 14 Imperialists, and 74 Independents. 

Philippine Islands. — In February a force of too constabulary, under 
. Inspector Keithley, defeated 200 insurgents, forming the main force of the 
inscondlable General San Miguel, near Mariquira. 
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Summary of Events. 

Egypt and the Sudan. — Lord Cromer, accompanied by the Sirdar 
(Sir Reginal Wingate), has made a tour of inspection in the Sudan. Every 
place of interest between Khartum and Gondokoro was visited. They 
were courteously received by the Belgians at Keros and Lado. Lord 
Cromer expressed his satisfaction of all he saw. 

The exports for 1902 were valued at ;^Ei7,6i7,oo3, an increase of 
^£1,886,915 over the previous year. There is a surplus of ;^E7i6,i34 
in the financial accounts for 1902. 

The Zifteh barrage, between Cairo and the sea, has been opened. 

Somaliland. — Facilities having been given by the Italian Government 
for the landing of British troops at Obbia, in Italian Somaliland, a column 
1,400 strong, consisting of infantry and pavalry, under General Manning, 
advanced from that place and occupied Galkayu. The Muila retreated to . 
Galadi, fifty miles distant. Lack of transport and supplies have prevented 
the column following up the enemy. The losses in camels were very 
serious. Damot is the advance post of our Northern column. 

An Abyssinian force, numbering 10,000 men, with whom are Colonel 
Rochfort and Captain Cobbold, military Attaches, is co-operating against 
the Muila, and is marching on Gerloguby. 

East Africa and Uganda. — The Uganda railway is finished, and great 
commercial developments are taking place. There is a through train each 
way, between .Mombasa and Port Florence on Lake Victoria Nyanza 
twice weekly, and steamers run across the lake in connection with the 
trains. 

British Clntrai, Africa. — Glowing accounts have been received of 
the Harrison Expedition to the Victoria Nyanza, which state, with regard 
to the Mombasa route to Lake Tanganyika, that goods can be brought 
there in three months less lime than by the Zambesi route. 

A long-continued drought in the Shir^ highlands has broken. Native 
food crops are safe, but the rains came too late to save the whole of the 
coffee crop. 

His Majesty’s Government has granted to the Shirt? Highlands Railway, 
Nyasaland (Limited), a concession for the construction and working of a 
railway, about 200 miles in length, connecting the Shir^ River with I.ake 
Nyasa. . 

Natal. — The imports during the past year are valued at 13, 500,000, 
as against ^^9,750,000 in the previous year. The exports amounted to 
ji^9, 200,000, as compared with ;^4, 750,000 in 1902. 

Transvaal. — The railway systems of the Transvaal and Orange River 
colonies are to be formally vested in their respective Governments from 
November next under a joint Board of control, which will work the lines 
as one system. 

The total value of the imports for 1902 amounted to 3,067, 671, as ' 

compared with ;^3,664,i49 in 1901. 

The approximate expenditure chargeable to the Treasury for the period 
from July to end of December, 1902, amounts to j^i,8os,757, and the 
revenue for the same period to ;^2, 2 78,490. 

Dr. Jameson has been appointed Commissioner of Lands. 
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Summary of Events. 

Orange River Colony. — The revenue for the six months ended 
December 31, 1902, amounted to ^^422, 000, of which ;^t6o,ooo was 
derived from the railways, 20,000 from Customs, and 11,800 from 
the sale of lands. The expenditure amounted to ^^32 1,000. 

Cape Colony. — The imports for last year amounted to ;;^34, 190,500, as 
against ^ 23,992,03 1 for the previous year. The exports were 7,436, 1 3 1 , 
as against ^10,873,273 in 1901. 

^Ir. Chamberlain landed in Natal at the end of December, and was very 
enthusiastically received by the colonists. .After a short stay and visiting 
the battle-fields, he made a tour through the Transvaal, which included a 
journey by ox-waggon from Potchefstroom to Mafeking, and visited General 
Andries Cronje’s farm, where he. was enthusiastically welcomed, as also by 
General Delarey at Ventersdorp. From Mafeking he journeyed to Cape 
Colony. 

West Africa : Nigeria. — The attitude of the Amir of Kano having 
become more hostile. Sir F. Lugard decided on immediate o|>erations against 
him. A force composed of thirty-seven British officers and 1.100 men 
concentrated at Zaria, the nearest British post to Kano, under the command 
of Colonel Moreland. The forward movement was made in the middle of 
January. The walled town of Faki was first taken, and Kano was occuined 
on February 3 after considerable fighting, during which 300 of the enemy 
were killed. The Amir, with about 1,000 horsemen, fled northward towards 
Sokoto. Our casualties were : Lieutenant S. B. B. Dyer (and I^ite Guards) 
severely wounded j Captain J. harquhar, r.a., slightly wounded ; and twelve 
rank and file wounded. -A force left Kano on Febiuary 16 to disi>erse the 
ex-Amir's troops. 

The Gold Coas'i railway (Kumassi extension) to Obnassi, the head- 
riuarters of the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, has been completed. The 
length is 126 miles from the coast port of Sekondi. 

, The British Boundary Commission which is to delimit the Anglo-French 
' frontier round Sokoto to Lake Chad has reached Ilo, whence, on the arrival 
of the French Commissioners, the delimitation starts. 

Morocco. — After the repulse of the Pretenders army by the Sultan’s 
troops, the former again attacked and succeeded in disastrously routing 
them, the Sultan and troops falling back in confusion to Fe^. Several 
engagements have taken place, but with no definite result. 

Tunis. — The Mecca pilgrimage of this year has been forbidden in Tunis 
on account of the cholera in Egypt. 

Canada. — The result of the pUbiscite taken during 1 >ecember last was : In 
favour of the Liquor Act 199,692, and against it 103,482, giving a majority 
for the Act of 96,210. Under the conditions of the plebiscite 212,723 votes 
were required to be cast for the Act, in order to bring prohibition into force. 

The imports for the last six months of 1902 amounted to $106,000,000, 
and the exports to $1 25,000,000, the total trade amounting to $231,000,000, 
an increase of $18,000,000 as compared with the corresponding six months 
of igot. 

The iralue'of the fishery products last year was $25,737,153, an increase 
of $H^ooo,ooo. This was a record year. ' 
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The first message sent across the Atlantic Ocean by Marconi’s wireless 
telegraphy was despatched by Lord Minto to King Edward. 

The Dominion Parliament was opened on March 12. The principal 
Bill is for the readjustment of the representation of the different provinces. 

NewI'Oundland. — T he revenue for the last six months of 1902 amounted 
to $1,200,000, the largest on record. The herring fishery Jias been very 
successful. 

The Colonial Assembly has agreed to renew the French shore modus 
vivendi for another year. 

West Indies. — The estimates show a surplus of 15,000. The revenue 
continues buoyant, and the financial prospects of the islands are improving. 

Australasia : Commonwealth. — T he.Customs receipts for the last six 
months of 1902 amounted to ^£'4,770,000, being ^242,500 above the esti- 
mate. The postal receipts amounted to ;^i,i82,ooo, being ;:^4o,ooo 
below the estimate. 

Victoria. — The Ministry was constituted in February as follows : 
Mr. Irvine, I'remier, Attorney General, and Solicitor-General; Mr. Bent, 
Minister of Railways, Public Works, and Health ; Mr. Taverner, President 
of the Board of Lands and Minister of Agriculture; Mr. Davies (Minister 
of Education), Mr. Shiels, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Cameron retain their 
portfolios. 

Western .^usiRAi.n. — Admiral Sir Frederick George Denham Bedford, 
(..C. 15 ., has been appointed Governor. 

The water-supply to the goldfields in the colony was inaugurated on 
January 24. 

South AU'-irali.t. — There has been a general rainfall all over the 
colony. 

Queensland. — A cyclone has caused damage to the extent of ;£’20o,ooo 
at Townsville. Many persons were injured. 

New Zeal.\nu. — T he imports for 1902 amounted to ;£i 1,314,856, and 
the e.xports to ,^13,633.577. The population (including 43,143 Maoris) 
was 851,063, showing an increase of 20,263 over the figures for 1901. 
The revenue was far in excess of the former years. A splendid harvest is 
in view, and the prices of products have never been better. 


Obituary. — The deaths have been recorded during the last quarter of 
the following : — Sir Arthur Hodgson, served in the Royal Navy for three 
years, and settled in Australia in 1840, and was greatly instrumental in the 
development of Queensland ; — General Edward Samuel Jackson (Mutiny 
campaign); — Lieutenant-Colonel W. P. Lawlor, formerly of the East 
Lancashire Regiment (Afghan war 1878-80) ; — Lieutenant-General John 
Mackenzie Macintyre, late r.a. (Crimea 1855-56, China 1860) ; — Mr. James 
Cattrall Price, late of the Bengal Civil Service ; — Major Charles Giberne, 
late of the Indian Army ; — Mr. Joseph Graham, k.c., a former Advocate- 
General of Bengal; — General William Charles Hadden, late Colonel 
Commandant of the Royal Engineers (Canadian rebellion 1837-39); — 
Colonel Willian Cadogan Mitchel, late of the Bengal Staff Corps (Peshawar 
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ftoiftier 1854, and Mutiny) ; — Major Edmund Peach, Indian Staff Corps, 
and Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-General on the Headquarter^ Staff 
(Bum^se expedition 1885-88, North-West Frontier 1897-98, South Africa 
1900-or) ; — Colonel James Tierney Skinner, c.b., d.s.o., late Army Service 
Corps (Nile expedition 1884-85, Giniss expedition 1886); — Sir William 
Blunt, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service ; — Colonel James Fiugerald, 
formerly of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment (Sikkim expedition i860, 
Hazara campaign 1868) ; — Major Allan Shafto Adair, formerly of the 
13th Regiment (Crimea, Mutiny) ; — Lieutenant Frederick Tull, R.N. 
(Abyssinian campaign 1868, Bahrein and Maskat operations, Egyptian 
war 1882) ; — Commander E. R. Connor, c.m.g., r.n. (slave-trade suppres- 
sion African coast, China 1901) ; — The Hon. Henry John Lindley Wood, 
formerly Major in the 12th Lancers (Ashanti war 1873-74, Cyprus 1878, 
Zulu war 1879) ; — His Highness Raja Bije Sain Bahadur, Raja of Mandi ; 
— Mr. George W. Yelverton Prendergast, H.M. Vice-Consul at Scutari, 
Albania Mr. John William Turnbull, late Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Natal ; — Colonel Arthur Frederick Barrow, of the Indian Staff 
Corps (Afghan war 1878, Afghan Boundary Commission 1884, Chitral 
Relief Force 1895); — General G. Scougal Macbean, c.ii., formerly of the 
Bengal Staff Corps (Bori Afridi expedition 1853, and Mutiny) General 
Mangles James Brander, formerly of the Bengal Staff Corps (Burmese war 
1852-53, Mutiny, Afghan war 1878-79) ; — Dr. F. J. Steingass, a celebrated 
Orientalist and linguist ; — General Sir H. C. B. Daubeney, (,.c.b. (('oorg 
Camp 1834, Chinese war 1841-42, Crimea); — Major Sidney Reynett 
Brown (Chinese war 1857, second Ashanti war); — Major John Sullivan 
Cameron (Nile campaign 1898, and Khartum) Colonel J. F. F. Cologan 
(Mutiny campaigns 1857-50, Afghan war 1879-80, Burmese expedition 
1887-88); — ^Admiral E. C. T. d’Eyncourt, c.b. (Canton 1841, Baltic 1854- 
56); — Major-General Stewart Fellows, late of the East India Company’s 
Service (Persian expeditionary force 1857, Afghan war 1879-80); — Mr. 
James O’Kinealy, late Judge of the Calcutta High Court; — Colonel P. 
Percival, late of the 79th Regiment (Crimea, Mutiny) Mr. Julian Ralph, 
a well-known author and journalist ; — Fleet Paymaster W. A. Rowe, r.n, 
(Mombasa 1895, Benin expedition 1897) ; — Sir Colley Harman Scotland, 
formerly Chief Justice of the Madras High Court of Judicature; — Mr. 
F. D. Thornton, an Orientalist ;— Lieutenant-Colonel A. H. J. Des Barres, 
formerly of the Royal Artillery (Afghan war 1878-79) Admiral T. 
Saumarez, C.B. (River Plate 1845-46, China 1858); — Major-General 
Frederick Henry Smith, formerly of the Bengal Staff Corps (Panjab 
campaign 1848-49, Afridi expedition 1855, Mutiny campaign 1858); — 
Mr. James Innes Minchin, formerly of the Madras Civil Service of the 
late Hon. East India Company’s Service (Resident at Travancore and 
Cochin) ; — Colonel Arthur H. C. Dane, of the Indian Medical Service 
JAlghan war 1B79-80) ; — Major the Hon. C. J. D. Arbutbnott, formerly of 
the Bengal Cavalry;— Sir Muhammad Munawar Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Prince of Arcot, the representative of the former dynasty of the Carnatic, 
^a^dldSder of the Muhammadan community of the Madras Presidency; — 
Carlyle Bell, late of the Bombay Staff Corps (Persian 
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Expeditionary Fotce 1856-57, Afghan war 1879-80); — Mr. Ralph 
C.M.G., British Consul at Cairo ; — Colonel W. G. Cubitt, v.c., D.S.O., late 
of the Bengal Staff Corps (Sonthal campaign 1855, Mutiny, Duffa expedi- 
tion 1875, Afghan war 1880, Akha expedition 1883-84, Burmese expedition 
1886-87);— Commander Morris, R.N., retired (Syrian war) ;-^-Major- 
General C. J. B. Riddell, c.b., late of the Royal Artillery (Mutiny, West 
Indies) ; — Major-General F. H. Smith, formerly of the Bengal Staff Corps 
(Panjab campaign 1848-49, Afridi expedition 1855, Mutiny campaign) if- 
Captain Robert Calder Allen, c.b., r.n. retired (China and Borneo 184a- 
43, Baltic); — Lieutenant-Colonel George Lynedoch Carmichael (Crimea 
and Mutiny campaigns) ; — Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Henry Cole Dane, 
of the Iniiian Medical Service, principal officer of the Sind district ; — Major 
William Lawrence Sayer, late Royal Marine Light Infantry (Syrian campaign 
1840-41, Baltic 1854-55) ; — Major-General Charles Maxton Shakespear, 
late of the Madras Staff Corps (second Burmese war 1852-53); — General 
Prinsloo, a well-known Boer General ; — Surgeon-Major William Venpur, 
Army Medical Staff, retired (Ashanti campaign 1873, Afghan war 1878-80, 
Sudan expedition 1884, Burmese expedition 1886-87); — Major John 
Arthur Bayley, late if the 52nd (2nd Battalion Oxfordshire) Regiment 
(Mutiny) ; — Mr. J M. Wrench, Chief Engineer of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway ; — Surgeon-Major Forsyth, of the Viceroy’s Dispensary ; 
Mr. Frank Butcher, Assistant Editor of the Indian Daily Telegraph ; — Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, formerly Premier of Victoria ; — Mr. Ralph Milbanke, 
C.B., First Secretary of British Embassy at Vienna, and some time Second 
Secretary at Peking ; — Rev. Henderson Burnside, of the Church Missionary 
Society (China and Japan) ; — Major-General Edgar John Spilsbury, late of 
the Bengal Staff Corps (Burmese war 1852-53) ; — Hon. Andrew Trew 
Wood, member of the Canadian Senate ; Surgeon-General J. Brake, late 
of the Indian Medical Service (Mutiny campaign 1857-59) ; — Professor E. 
Byles Cowell, a Professor of Sanskrit in India and at Cambridge Uni- 
versity ; — Mr. David Wilkinson Campbell, c.i.E., for many years of the 
East Indian Railway ; — Major Cliarles Lionel Mainwaring Rich, of the 
Indian Army, and Assistant Judge-Advocate-General at Allahabad (Hazara 
expeditions 1888 and 1891) , — Mr. Y. Nakai, Director and Manager of the 
London Branch of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited ; — Field-Marshal 
Sir John Lintorn Arabin Simmons, g.c.b., g.c.m.g., r.e. (Crimea campaign 
1854-57, Consul-General at Warsaw 1858-60, and afterwards Governor of 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, etc.) ; — Vice-Admiral George 
Le Geyt Bowyear, c.b. (China and Australia 1848-51, Black Sea 1854, 
etc) ; — Colonel R. A. Crawford, late of the ist Battalion Durham Light 
Infantry (North China campaign i860) ; — Captain and Brevet-Major E. T. 
James, of the South Lancashire Regiment (South Africa 1899-1900); — 
Colonel Sandys, Director of Transport, Bengal Command (Afghan war 
1879-80, North-west Frontier campaign 1881) ; — Commander Joseph 
Clarke, late of the Royal Indian Marine ; — Mr. H. C. Poole, Inspector of 
the Salt and Abkari Department ; — Mr. W. Claude Butcher, i.c.s.. Assistant 
Commissioner at Lyallpur ; — Mr. L. B. Fyffe, Assistant Co mmis s i oner ; — 
Mr, J. F. Regan, Superintendent of Government printing in Burma; — 
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'*M>C(^nel H. W. Stroud, latt of the East Lancashire Regiment (Panjab 
^^848*49, and Peshawar 1857-60) , — Mr. Graham Warburton Elphiostone, 
ht the Indian Civil Service, — The Venerable Francis Dnnkall Pntt, of 
North Queensland , — The Right Rev Joseph Louis Auguste Etienne 
Bardon, d.d., Roman Catholic Bishop of Coimbatore , — Major-General 
Alexander Thomson Reid, late of the Bombay Staff Corps , — Mr Alexis 
Rousset, the explorer ; — Lieutenant Colonel E C. Currie Sandys, Chief 
Supply and Transport Officer of the Oude district (Afghan war 1879-80, 
Mahsud Waziri expedition 1881, Miranzai expedition 1891), — Lieutenant- 
General Douglas Standen, late of the Madras Staff Corps (Mutiny) ; — Mr 
George N. Taylor, late of the Madras Civil Service , — Vice-Admiral R. H. 
Napier, retired, of the China Survey, entered the Navy in 1849 , — Mr. 
^trick Joseph Hughes, f r g «• , Consul-General at Shanghai , — Major 
General William Henry Kerr (Indian Mutiny campaign) , — Mr. Charles 
Gilbert Master, c s i , late member of the Council, Madras , — Colonel 
Thomas Harrison Tod Chalon, formerly of the Madras Light Cavalry 
(Mutiny) ; — Lieutenant Colonel Robert Edward Calborne Jarvis, late of 
the Hampshire Regiment (Afghan war 187880), Major General Sir 

G. $. Whitmore, member of the New Zealand Legislative ('ouncil (Kafir 
wars, Boer insurrection, Crimea and Maori war) , —Lieut Colonel Edward 
Brandt, late of the 103rd Bombay Fusiliers (Miitinj) , — ( olonel John Gore 
Campbell, formerly of the and Battalion Ro>al Munster Fusiliers (bouthal 
rebellion 1855-56, and Mutiny campaign) ,— Major General Clennell Col- 
Iingwood, late Royal Artillery (Afghan war 187S 79) , — Lieut -Colonel 

H. F. Gordon Forbes (Afghan war 1878-79, Burma 188687), — Colonel 
Harvey Hamilton Harvey Kell} (Upper Burma 1887 1892, Chitral 1895), 
Colonel Henry John Lyster, r.a. (Afghan war 1878-80, Mahsud Wa/iri expe- 
dition 1881) , — Major-General Charles P Parkinson (Crimea and Central 
Indian campaign) , — Major Hedley W'right, o.s o., of the nth Bengal 
Lancers (Hazara expedition 1891, Chitral relief expedition and North west 
Frontier.) 
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THE INDIAN PROBLEM OF SOCIAL 
INTERCOURSE.* 


By C. W. Whi*?!! (late i.c.s.). 


This subject is second to none in importance as affecting 
the welfare of India. Indeed, I think the question of social 
intercourse might be described as the most important of all 
Indian questions. It is certainly a matter of great difficulty 
and delicacy, and has, I think, given rise in the past to a 
jood deal of pessimism and hopelessness on the part of well- 
wishers of the Great Peninsula, both European and Indian. 

I hope to be able to show that this pessimism is uncalled 
for, and that the outlook contains very great promise for 
the future. But m undertaking such a task it is necessary 
to tell the truth, and to those who sincerely desire to do 
their duty to their country and to their race the truth 
=an never be unwelcome, though it may sometimes seem 
unpalatable ibr the moment. I have most carefully 
endeavoured in what follows to avoid giving offence to 
anyone. If, however, I should unfortunately have failed 
in any instance, I nevertheless hope that my utterances 
may be attributed to a sincere desire for the welfare of 
India, and a yearning to see her great, prosperous, and 
contented, and at once contributing to, and receiving from, 
the accumulated glories of the British Empire. I wan| to ' 
explain why our subject is so important. , , 

* See the Proceedings of the East India Associatiott elsewhete*ha tbb 
RtoUw for discussion on this pi^er. 
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2 Th$ Indian Problem of Social Inlercourse, 

• 

When my attention was first directed, after about ten 
years of service in India, to the enormous mass of problems 
affecting the vital interests of the people which were await- 
ing solution in the future, I became profoundly impressed 
with the vastness and gravity of the task which lies before 
the British nation, in guiding the response of India to the 
flood of new ideas being poured in upon her from the 
West. 

I read an article a short time ago which most vividly 
impressed me, and the burden of which was an attempt to 
arouse Europe to a sense of her responsibility, if by her 
course of action she represses and hinders the spontaneous 
development of Eastern civilization. Surely the proper 
way to avoid any such heavy responsibility as this is for 
the West not only to foster all indigenous developments, 
but to do her best to guide the East in assimilating the 
new theories to which Western culture may give rise. 

Probably one of the greatest dangers is that a nation, 
growing under this double set of influences, may be tempted 
to go too fast. 

Jt was under the motive power of thoughts like these, 
crude and undeveloped as they probably were, that I first 
took up the subject of social reform. I began with two 
subjects in particular — excessive marriage expenses among 
Hindus, and excessive funeral expenses among Mahome- 
dans ; and in the district in which I was actually serving 
obtained, I think, a certain measure of success in checking 
this extravagance, the ruinous consequences of which were 
patent to every eye, in the business that came before the 
public offices. Mr. Byramji Malabari followed with his 
social reform tour, and the lasting result of these efforts is 
seen in the Caste Sabhas, which brought into play influences 
whidi we had perhaps too much ignored. 1 think they have 
done a great deal of good. Public opinion at the time was 
Strongly against anything which could be construed as official 
Ihteriereoce with social customs. The only alternative 
Influence was evidently social intercourse between leaders 
oC Ind^ $ocfety and Europeans, f ho, on the principle of 
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outsiders seeing most of the game, could perceive most 
clearly the pernicious character of certain social customs, 
and suggest methods of improvement. 

And if social intercourse is of such vital importance as 
a reforming agency, it is none the less so from other points 
of view, which may have as great, or even greater, claims 
upon our consideration. The principal object to be com- 
passed is a political one. 

Until cordial social relationship between rulers and ruled 
in India becomes more general; one of the most effectual, 
means of discovering how administrative measures affect 
the people will be absent. In nearly all countries those in 
power are brought constantly into social contact with persons 
whose welfare is, directly or indirectly, affected by their 
acts. If Governors do not come directly into actual contact 
with the masses, they at all events meet representative 
individuals through whom they can ascertain the feelings 
of the community. Without going so far as to say that 
pressure of any kind is exercised, natural good feeling 
must prompt public men to shape their policy so ad to 
secure general contentment as far as may be. Besides this 
important desideratum, the grave need for such influences 
in India, and their deplorable absence, will, I think, be 
universally admitted. What I mean is, that, besides the 
necessity of gauging popular feeling, some softening and 
ameliorating agency is much to be desired. It seems 
scarcely necessary to say more in advocacy of the urgent 
claims of our subject upon attention. But it might be 
added that social intercourse is the only palliative of that 
terrible obstacle to progress which we all regret — the 
inability of Europeans and Asiatics to understand each 
other. I must confess that I had become somewhat pessi- 
mistic as to the possibility of bridging the great, and 
apparently impassable, gulf between East and West, 
But of late the horizon has cleared a little, and there 
does seem some chance of adopting practical, measures 
towards the great end. It will be necessary, I think, to 

A 2 
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consider the subject from the following points of view, if 
our deliberations are to help us towards some definite 
programme of action. We must inquire vrhat impediments 
there are to cordial relationship between the two races, 
both in India and in this country, and we must frame some 
practical proposals for counteracting these influences, and 
we must look at these questions from the point of view of 
both races. 

Before entering into details, it will be advisable to 
consider what general causes mostly hinder members of 
& common humanity from finding points of sympathetic 
contact. The two principal causes are, I think, prejudice 
of all kinds, and that unfortunate disposition to look rather 
at the worst than at the best side of each other’s character, 
which is found in too many individuals of the human race. 
The prejudice which hinders the Briton from cordial social 
relationship with the Hindus and Mahomedans whom he 
meets in India is principally racial and religious. I think 
if people would look at these matters from a broad point 
of view, and with that full knowledge which results from 
introspection into the secret springs of human feeling and 
action, that they would cease to be surprised at the diffi- 
culties which surround the subject. 

jM^tking every allowance for the effect of education in 
minimizing such feelings, there is probably a lurking dis- 
position in any enthusiastic follower of any religion to 
regard those outside the pale as objects of shrinking and 
detestation. Similarly, every race has a tendency to regard 
every other as a barbarian. 

‘ Working along with these influences is the deplorable 
tendency above noted to fasten upon the evil instead of 
upon the good. 

If we are straightforward and admit these things, we 
shall see where our difficulty lies, and what measures can 
be tsken to produce a better state of things. But if we 
Ignore and gloss them over, the ’remedies that we devise 
will no|; go to the root of the matter, and will probably fail 
^ 4^dng effect. I would earnestly implore xfly readers to 
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bear in mind that if in what follows I say anything to offend 
their susceptibilities, it is only from a sincere conviction that* 
unless the truth is told, it is useless to treat of the subject 
at all. 

Causes hindering Cordial Relationship in India! 

Let us now consider what is wanting in the general 
attitude of Europeans in India. In the first place, I do not 
think that Englishmen generally feel half the pride that, 
they ought to feel in looking at the educated Indian as the 
direct product of their rule in India. I shall probably be 
laughed at for this enthusiasm, but I do think that every 
Britisher should swell with pride in finding that the educated 
Indian can now take his place beside him on the Bench, at 
the Bar, in the consulting-room, the studio, and the labora- 
tory, and last, but not least, with the sword in his hand 
fighting thp common enemies of their country. 

To descend a little further into details it is necessary to 
remark that nearly every Englishman in India is an official. 
An official ought always to remember that he is really only 
the servant of the public, and has no right to arrogate to 
himself attributes of intrinsic superiority. At the same time 
he should lose no opportunity of “ magnifying his office,” 
and if he makes himself the real friend of the people, and 
confers on them the innumerable benefits that his office 
enables him to dispense, he will hkve no occasion to resort 
to artificial means to secure respect, and I might almost add 
reverential affection. 

We most commonly see the European official in India 
holding a kind of levee, at which are presented to him 
the members of the native aristocracy residing within his 
jurisdiction. 

I have often thought that one way in which the official 
could and should magnify his office is by directing the con- 
versation away from trivial topics to matters which it is all 
important for the administrator to find out. How are the 
measures of Government affecting the people ? Are there 
any subordinate officials who are abusing their posidon* and 
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using the resistless power of the Government in an oppressive 
manner ? Of course, the official will say that it is the want 
of public spirit on the part of his Indian visitors which pre- 
vents the possibility of gleaning such important information 
from them. 

But should not the official say to himself, “It is my busi- 
ness to inspire such confidence in my informants that they 
may feel sure that their names will never be divulged as 
tale-bearers when their only object is the public good. I 
may be removed to another position to-morrow, and the 
corrupt officials will remain to make their lives a burden 
to any w'ho may have dared to expose their misdoings.” 
Again, the Englishman in India does not sufficiently con- 
sider how extremely sensitive an Indian gentleman is to 
indignity or slight, and should take special precautions that 
he may not be exposed to them. 

The proposal of some practical measures towards this 
end belongs to the next and concluding section. 

I need scarcely say that the European should be too 
sensible and magnanimous to take offence at anything he 
may not understand in the conduct of his Indian visitor, 
and be assured that if he (the European) is conscientiously 
•trying to do his duty, it will never spring from any feeling 
to which he can justly take exception. I read with pain the 
other day an article in which an Englishman complained 
that his Indian visitor was excluded from his own zenana 
until the garment in which he had paid the visit had been 
changed ! He ought surely to have known that nobody 
probably deplored the necessity more than the visitor him- 
self, who was obliged to make this concession to the pre> 
judices of the ladies of his family — prejudices which, under 
existing circumstances, it is hopeless to expect them to over- 
come all at once. 

Let us now look a little at what seem to be faults on the 
Indian side. In the first placd, Indian gentlemen are too 
aejisttlve, and often imagine slights where they are never 
imfendnd. In the second place, I do not think that they 
mdue intercottfse with Europeans as much as they ought to 
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do. Many non-official Europeans in India have complained 
to me of the unwillingness of Indians to visit them, which 
they have attributed to the fact that the Indians had 
nothing to fear or to gain from them. I sincerely trust 
this was not the sole reason for the omission. I have 
hinted above that a serious dereliction of duty takes place 
when Indian visitors to English officials in India do not 
help the latter to find out what is going on under the 
surface of things. 

Then I must say that in India especially educated 
Indians often expect too much. They forget, in com- 
plaining of not being received on terms of social equality, 
that their relatives at least, if not themselves, may be in such 
subordinate official positions as to make such equality im- 
possible. Sometimes also Indians do not meet ejfforts to 
promote social intercourse half-way. I have known of a 
club, got up by a sympathetic European, the success of 
which was marred by opposition on the part of those for 
whose benefit it was intended. I have also heard it made 
matter of complaint on the part of Europeans that the 
local heads of Indian society are disinclined to approach 
them at all. 

Causis iiinderinc. Cordial Relationship in England. 

The charges that we can lay to the European side are not 
so numerous as on the other continent. Generally I would 
say that people in this country do not look upon Indian 
visitors to their shores in the light of guests as much as 
they ought to do. They should, I think, go out of their 
way to show hospitality to such visitors, and to assist as 
far as possible in making their sojourn here a pleasant one. 
Beyond this I do not think there is much to complain of, 
for Indian gentlemen are, as a rule, astonished at the 
change for the better that takes place in us when we reach 
our own country! I might add that we should always 
remember that Indians naturally would like to be received 
on terms of perfect equality, and anything like patronizing 
would be resented. 1 do not mean to say that any English- 
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man would consciously adopt such an attitude, but any 
disposition to do so unconsciously must be carefully guarded 
against 

I do not think that anything serious can be said against 
the Indian attitude in this country, except, perhaps, that 
sufficient allowance is not made for English reserve in 
making new acquaintances, and the general difficulties of 
the situation. 

We now come to the most important part of the subject 
— viz., the practical proposals that can be made for improving 
the situation and counteracting the evil influences above 
alluded to. It will tend to clear ideas, I think, if we sub- 
divide the section as above into what may be done both in 
India and England. But before doing so, I have one general 
proposition to make which is not subject to any limitations 
either of space or any other description. I think we should 
all make determined and continuous efforts to eradicate 
racial and religious prejudices from our minds, and to fight 
against the sister evil of fastening upon the worst side of 
another person’s character. I do not think that such 
suggestions are unpractical. It is astonishing what a 
change anybody may produce in both life and character 
by persistent effort of this kind. I think the proper word 
for fixed ideas of this nature is “ obsession,” and it is recog- 
nised in psychological science as a species of disease. We 
have to recognise the evil effects of these prepossessions, 
and to bear constantly before our minds the necessity of 
fighting against them. 

In India. 

First, I cannot help thinking that something more might 
be done by the official leaders of society in India to welcome 
those Indians who, by efforts the magnitude of which it is 
difficult for us to realize, have qualified themselves for 
admission into cultured circles. 

Ought not a portion at least of the social gatherings 
oiganized at every, Government House to be specially 
planned for the reception of educated Indians ? It might 
lie po^ible to invite only those Europeans who are interested 
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and pleased in Indian society, and the circle of these would 
be sure to widen as time went on. 

Then on some national festival — say the King’s birthday 
— ought not the official head of society in every district to 
hold a reception to which all the principal native residents 
of the district could be invited ? Refreshments, amuse- 
ments, and the selection of the individuals to be asked, 
could be arranged by a committee of native gentlemen so 
as to give perfect satisfaction to everybody present 
Their tact and innate knowledge of what ought to be 
done is entirely to be relied on in such matters. It is 
impossible to appraise the actual results of such measures. 
But will anybody deny that the periodical recurrence of 
these gatherings, if they took place all over India on the 
same day, w’ould have an enormous political effect, and tend 
greatly to produce that cordial relationship between the 
two races which we all so greatly desire ? 

Thirdly, could not British officials devise some plan by 
which the visits they receive from the native aristocracy 
could be rendered more pleasant and attractive? I have 
often thought that a highly placed official should have a 
room in his house specially devoted to the use of his Indian 
visitors. Books and papers might be supplied, and even 
refreshments, and a servant, official or private, told off for 
attendance on the guests. It would be well if the official, 
in the appointment or selection of this servant, could be 
guided by the wishes of his visitors themselves. 

In this way only can perfect immunity be guaranteed 
from those slights and indignities which do so much to 
scare the native aristocracy away from the official reception- 
room. It would be possible in this way for an official to 
receive every day, and not at stated times, which is very 
unpopular. Should the official be busy and unable to do 
more than give a look into the reception-room and a 
general greeting all round, his visitors would be perfectly 
satisfied. If he wished to speak privately to any individual 
on any matter,^ 1 do not think that the others would be in 
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the least jealous. Such measures are not likely to be 
generally adopted, but some device for making these recep- 
tions* more popular is loudly called for. 

On the question of eating and drinking together I do 
not say much. Such matters seem to me better left alone, 
although great progress seems to have been made in this 
direction in such places as Aligarh and Hyderabad. 

There is one thing, however, which I should like to say 
in this connection, and that is that English families resident 
in India, whether in an official capacity or otherwise, might 
receive with more readiness on their visiting list those 
Indians who have reached a general standard of conduct 
demanded by English society. This would be a great 
inducement to those who had not yet so qualified to attain 
this standard, and such influences might become extremely 
powerful for good. 

Although this subject does not fall strictly within the 
category of social intercourse, a word is demanded about 
general accessibility. I have always thought that anybody, 
however lowly in station, ought to be able to obtain a 
hearing in private if desired. It is said that the Emperor 
Jehangir had a golden bell by which he could be summoned 
to give audience to any of his subjects, I have no doubt 
that some underling made this a golden bell in more 
than one sense of the word ! But the moral effect of such 
an arrangement was, doubtless, very great. By a little 
tact and forethought an official can guard against such 
facilities being abused. 

I do not think I can suggest very much that Indians can 
do in their native land towards our object, except to avoid 
what has been laid to their charge under the head of 
“ hindrances." One somewhat delicate subject B must 
touch upon, because it is so intimately bound up with the 
reception of Indians into English society. European ladies 
are, for obvious reasons which cannot be fully explained in 
a public place, extraordinarily sensitive as to the demeanour 

Indian gentlemen towards them. They jrould probably 
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demand a higher standard of courtesy and chivalry than in 
the case of their own fellow-countrymen. Indian gentlemen 
should, I think, try not to resent this, but to live up to its 
most exacting requirements ; they will scarcely lose any- 
thing in such an endeavour. 


In England. 

At home the most urgent matter seems to open up as 
many opportunities to Indians as possible of enjoying the 
charm of English home-life at its best. Besides the direct 
social results, we should thus widen the area of interest in 
Indian affairs, and possibly do something towards guiding 
Indian thought on political matters on safe lines. 

Periodical social gatherings, at which the attendance of 
as large a number of Indian visitors as possible should be 
arranged for to meet members of Parliament and other 
influential persons, are clearly indicated as necessary. In 
London, on March 25 last, an attempt was made in this 
direction. After the event numerous devices suggested 
themselves by which this gathering might have been 
made more successful. Sufficient attention was not paid, 
I think, to introductions, the most important point in a 
preliminary gathering. 

It was considered by some to be a mistake to combine 
political discussion with social intercourse. But I cannot 
help thinking that a printed paper of suggestions is a 
most necessary thing for a conversazione, and surely the 
supply of refreshments at a political gathering is most 
useful. 

The best of all ways of accomplishing our object would 
be by the establishment of salons similar to those which 
were such a marked feature of Parisian life in the eighteenth 
century. This would insure continuous instead of spasmodic 
effort in the desired direction. On all days when the 
.House of Commons did not sit such salons would afford a 
means of thoroughly threshing out every question of Indian 
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politics. And in tl:^is way could a " backing of instructed 
public opinion ” be obtained for any reforms in Indian 
administration which the march of events might necessitate. 

It is impossible to ignore the political side to the question 
of social intercourse. From various quarters we hear 
ominous rumours of a recrudescence of the Russian menace. 
Politicians who could not be described as Russophobes 
point out to us how the paws of the Bear are closing in on 
the devoted Peninsula, from Persia on the one side and 
Manchuria on the other. Surely if that union of both races 
for the good of India, which is the greatest of all our aims, 
could be .brought about, we could afford to smile at these 
apprehensions. 

In conclusion I cannot help thinking that something 
ought to be done for the behoof of Indian students in this 
country. We not only want to make their stay a pleasant 
one, but to protect them from the dangers of London. It is 
very difficult to know what to do, for the students do not 
want a “ hostel,” or institution of that kind, which would 
bring them into contact exclusively with their own people ; 
they naturally wish to associate with the people of this 
country. One cannot help thinking that the Imperial 
Institute, which has been largely indebted to Indian money, 
ought to do something towards this end. It has superseded 
the old Northbrook Club, and it surely ought to take its 
place to a certain extent. The Institute is made use of for 
large social gatherings, but could it not be more extensively 
utilized.^ A place where those in sympathy with them 
could be sure of meeting educated Indians would supply 
a deficiency loudly complained of in all sections of London 
society — the want of some common evening or afternoon 
meeting-place, without the necessity of making appointments 
or issuing invitations. 

May I add one word of warning to our Indian friends ? 
1 think they should always bear in mind the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their country, and not expect too much,. 

;Ail||Mi^ly on the soil of India, where the *difficulties in 
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realizing what we all have so much at heart are very formid- 
able ; and will they always bear in mind that we look to 
the educated class to represent to us the needs and feelings 
of the masses ? If by cordial social intercourse they succeed 
in convincing the British public of the necessity for any 
changes in the administration, let it always be said that those 
changes have for their object the greatest good of th6 
greatest number of all those dumb millions who cannot 
approach us at all. 

It may be useful to recapitulate the proposals which have 
been made in what has gone before. 

General. 

1. An attempt to remove “obsessions” like those of race 
and religious prejudice, which obscure the mental vision 
besides directly hindering our aims and objects. 

2. The cultivation of a disposition to take pride in the 
achievements of Indians in all departments of human 
progress. 

3. A determination on the part of Europeans to admit 
into society all those Indians who have attained the 
requisite standard, and on the part of Indians to accede 
to these demands. 

4. A disposition on the part of educated Indians to make 
social intercourse the means of representing the needs and 
feelings of the masses, and enlightening officials as to what 
is going on under the surface of things. 

Particular. 

In India. 

5. Government House parties. 

6. King’s birthday parties. 

7. Special reception-rooms for Indian visitors. 

8. Accessibility of officials to all classes. 
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In England. 

9. Political salons in London. 

10. Opening up of wide circles of intercourse to Indiar 
visitors. 

11. Protection of Indian students from the dangers 01 
the Metropolis, and utilization of the Imperial Institute foi 
this purpose and as a general meeting place. 

Some of these proposals may be considered chimerical 
but others are surely “ within the range of practical politics.’ 
It is to be hoped that other suggestions may be offered ir 
the discussion. 

We must not expect too great a measure of success fron 
any of the methods we adopt, and must be content with 
slow, almost imperceptible, progress. 

It is essentially a situation which requires faith in ideals. 
The present age is antagonistic to ideals, and apt to stig- 
matize all enthusiasm as unpractical and hysterical ; we 
must not let this Zeitgeist sweep us too far in the one 
direction. To employ a paradox, ideals are to some the 
most practical things in the world. Even the most pessi- 
mistic must admit that something could be done to improve 
relationships, which are in many ways strained and unsatis- 
factory, and to enable us to present a united front to the 
enemies of India of whatever kind. 
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“PROSPEROUS BRITISH INDIA." 

By a. R. Bonus, i.c.s. 

1 OFFER the following remarks to the readers of the Asiatic 
Quarterly with some misgiving ; for in so far as they con- 
cern the controversial methods of Mr. Digby, I may be 
merely going over ground already traversed by former 
writers. I have never had an opportunity of perusing any 
criticisms of “ Prosperous British India." It was, indeed, 
not till towards the end of April of the current year that I 
met with the book itself. It is true that on p. 357 of the 
Asiatic Quarterly for that month Mr. Digby observes that 
the main arguments of my book may be contradicted, but 
are not refuted and if I could unreservedly accept this 
statement, the misgivings to which I allude would dis- 
appear. And the reason why I cannot accept it is contained 
in the article from which I have just quoted. 

For in his onslaught on Mr. R. E. Forrest’s article’*' Mr. 
Digby discharges at his opponent the following statistics : 

“While in 1880 the average death-rate (Indian) per 
mille was 20'98, in 1900 it was 38‘90. In 1900 217 Indians 
died to 100 British and Irish. In igoo, in the rural 
parts of Bombay, 566 people died to 100 in the United 
, Kingdom.” 

He further remarks that in the “ four Deccani districts " 
there were in 1889-1890 696,007 plough cattle, while the 
figures for 1899-1900 show only 478,283. 

Now, when I read this I confess I was uncharitable enough 
to bring against Mr. Digby a mental accusation of want of 
candour, to use no harsher term. I knew that in 1900 India 
generally, and the Bombay Presidency in particular, had 
been afflicted with a devastating famine and widespread epi- 
demics of plague and cholera. Great Britain and Ireland 
had not, but Mr. Digby made no allusion to this. I knew, 

*.See number for October, 1902, pp. 233-251. 
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too, that to some extent a continuous rise in the birth-rate 
and death-rate of an Indian district should be ascribed to 
more careful registration of vital statistics. Perhaps Mr. 
Digby did not know this. Similarly, Mr. Digby may not 
have known that large numbers of cattle were removed by 
their owners in 1899-1900 from the Deccan districts to 
other regions where there were better prospects of fodder 
and water; but he doubtless did know that the decrease 
in the 1899-1900 figures for cattle was partly due to famine 
mortality. Yet, when he makes his comparison between 
1889-1890 and 1899-1900 Mr. Digby is silent as to the 
prevalency of widespread famine in the latter season. 

Mr. Digby may reply to this that his case is that famine 
should not have occurred. This contention does not affect 
the plague mortality, and is, moreover, beside the point at 
issue for the moment, which is that Mr. Digby offers for 
comparison sets of figures relating (i) to two countries in 
entirely different circumstances, (2) to the same Deccan 
area in two years of entirely different conditions, without in 
either case drawing attention to the existing differences, 
thus leading the uninformed reader to infer that, in the 
ordinary course of events, the human death-rate of the 
Bombay Presidency had nearly doubled between 1880 and 
’ 1900, and the stock of plough cattle diminished in ten years 
by over one-third. This, be it noted, is a writer who, after 
setting out his figures in the misleading manner indicated, 
concludes his reply to Mr. Forrest with the words : “No- 
where are the ultimate fact and absolute truth, so far as 
they can be obtained, so requisite.” 

But although I was thus impelled, as I have said, to 
regard Mr. Digby’s presentation of his figures as disin- 
genuous, I went on to read his book. I there found a 
calculation of the agricultural income of British India. 
That calculation I shall presently examine. The method 
of argument it contains has led. me to reconsider my hasty 
. condqsions as to want of candour on Mr. Digby’s part, and 
) I «am now prepared to assume that, in his dealings with 
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Indian statistics of 1899-1900, his omission of any refer- 
ence to the special and abnormal conditions then prevailing 
is due either to an idea that those conditions are immaterial, 
or to a natural reticence which is strikingly exemplified in 
the concluding pages of “ Prosperous British India.” The 
student of that account of a land where, according to the 
author, wealth does not accumulate, though men decay, 
will naturally turn at length with relief to the last chapter, 
where he will expect — at any rate, I did — to discover Mr. 
Digby’s panacea. But Mr. Digby, for reasons stated, 
deliberately withholds it. Achilles will continue to brood 
in his tent until Agamemnon comes round to his way of 
thinking. Meanwhile, presMmzbXy, plectuntur Achivi ; but 
that is, apparently, not a matter which gives Achilles much 
concern. 

When, therefore, Mr. Digby says that the main argu- 
ments of his book may be contradicted, but are not refuted, 

even though few books of recent years have been made 
the subject of so much comment,” I am unable to guess 
how much of this comment he ignores, either on account of 
its supposed irrelevance or by reason of the natural reti- 
cence already referred to. I do not know, for instance, 
whether Mr. Digby has seen the Blue-Book “ East India 
(Land Revenue) : Papers regarding the Land Revenue 
System of British India, 1902.” That Blue-Book has been 
reprinted in a small octavo volume, price one shilling, for 
sale at the usual agents’, and will repay perusal. But as it 
deals directly only with Mr. R. C. Dutt, and not with Mr. 
Digby, it is possible that the latter does not regard it as a 
refutation. 

If, then, I repeat in these pages criticism already 
enunciated by others, I can only apologize, and hope that 
what I have to say on the subject of agricultural indebted- 
‘ness may be new enough to arrest attention. I do not 
propose to follow Mr. Digby all through “ Prosperous 
British India,” or even through his paper in the last 
Asiatic Quarterly. I do not intend to discuss the question 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. XVI. B 
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whether official estimates of the annual income per head of 
the Indian population are correct, for, in the absence of the 
detailed data on which those estimates are founded, little 
advantage can accrue from such a course, as, indeed, Mr. 
Digby himself argues in respect of the 1882 estimates 
(“ Prosperous British India,” pp, 444, 448). What I do 
propose is merely to examine Mr. Digby ’s views as to 
agricultural income, land assessment, and agricultural in- 
debtedness in the Western Presidency of India. I do not 
profess to know much about the other Presidencies and 
provinces, nor have I had adequate opportunities for ex- 
amining facts bearing on non-agricultural incomes. 

On pp. 365, 366 of ” Prosperous British India,” then, we 
find Mr. Digby ’s calculation of agricultural income. He says: 

“ The agricultural income of to - day can easily be 
reckoned, if it be recognised that the Government land 
revenue bears a definite relation to the outturn. ... So 
far as I am able to ascertain, the revenue yearly obtained 
bears to the gross produce of the soil a proportion of : 
... In Bombay 20 to 23 per cent. — say 25 per cent. (I 
take my figures from Mr. Romesh Dutt’s recent work, 
‘Open Letters to Lord Curzon,’ p. 113. They seem to 
have been arrived at after close investigation.) With these 
figures I multiply the total revenue of the respective 
Presidencies, and get these results : . . . Bombay : 
Rs. 47,164,970x4 = Rs. 188,659,880.” 

It is conceivable that the uninformed citizen, for whose 
edification I understand that Mr. Digby writes; might accept 
this statement without question. But the question which 
will instantly occur to any Bombay revenue officer, as it 
did to me, is, “ What possible authority can Mr. Dutt and 
his follower, Mr. Digby, have for the assumptions that the 
land revenue bears a definite relation to the outturn, and 
that in the Bombay Presidency that relation is on ah 
average 25 per cent. ?” 

I reflected. 1 knew that no periodical reckoning up of 
jprdduce was carried out in any village or district that I was 
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acquainted with, so the relation of revenue to gross produce 
could not be determined in th^t way. I knew that isolated 
tests (“ crop experiments ") were carried out, tending to 
show the incidence of assessment in isolated cases, on par- 
ticular crops, in particular years ; but I knew, too, that I 
should be in the highest degree chary of attempting to 
generalize from the results of these experiments — experi- 
ments which a veteran survey and settlement officer once 
characterized in conversation with me as “the most mis- 
leading things anyone could posSibly have invented.” I 
knew that of two fields of equal productivity the one lying 
a mile from a market town would probably be assessed 
more highly than the one which lay ten miles distant by an 
indifferent cart-track ; so that here there was no fixed ratio 
of assessment to productive power, even apart from actual 
production. I knew that in the case of two equally pro- 
ductive, similarly situated, and similarly assessed fields, the 
yield would vary according as the farming was good or bad; 
according, it might even be, as the sowing was early or 
late ; according as one crop missed the half-inch of rain 
which a timely shower bestowed on the other. Here, 
then, no ratio between assessment and outturn could be 
established. Clearly Messrs. Dutt and Digby had access 
to information which the experience of sixteen years had 
not brought within my ken, and I turned to the reference 
given — “ Open Letters to Lord Curzon.” 

On p. X of Mr. Dutt’s preface I found this remark : “It 
was once believed that the land revenue (for Bombay) 
represented about one-eighth of the gross produce, but at 
the present time it is generally between 20 and 33 per cent, 
of the gross produce. See Appendix A.” I saw Appendix 
A, and this is what at last rewarded my researches 
(pp. 109, 1 1 3): 

I. Some extracts from a letter of a newspaper corre- 
spondent (Mr. Vaughan Nash) containing his notes of 
statements made to him, through an interpreter, by ten 
cultivators of two villages near Nandurbar. 

B 2 
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2 . A footnote running : “ Recent calculations made by 
myself and by other observers who have made inquiries on 
the spot show that the proportion of produce taken as 
revenue in Bombay is generally between 20 and 33 per 
cent, of the gross produce of fields.” 

That is absolutely all. Who were these observers ? 
What data had they ? How and over what area did they 
make their observations ? What are their methods of 
calculation ? There is not a word to show. It comes to 
this : Mr. Digby’s calculations of the agricultural income of 
an entire Presidency are directly based upon no better evi- 
dence than (i) Mr. Vaughan Nash’s notes of these state- 
ments, recorded through an interpreter, of ten cultivators of 
two remote villages in West Khandesh, statements which, 

I may observe, include one or two assertions which would 
render an expert suspicious of their complete accuracy ; 
and (2) an obiter dictum of Mr. R. C. Dutt, implying that 
he and “ other observers ” (unnamed) possess means of 
accurately calculating a ratio which, in my belief, could not 
be estimated with any pretension to exactitude by any 
collector of a Bombay district from the information at his 
disposal. 

Mr. Digby is, I gather, a Fellow of the Statistical 
Society. One speculates with interest on the manner in 
which that society would receive a paper “ On the Average 
Speed attained by Motor-cars in the United Kingdom,” 
based upon (i) the statements of ten chauffeurs as to the 
rate at which they drive down Park Lane ; iff) the lecturer’s 
unsupported statement that he and “ other observers who 
have made inquiries on the spot” had made calculations 
showing that the average speed in question was between 
ten and sixteen miles per hour. 1 have no hesitation in 
asserting that the conclusions of Mr. Digby as to the 
agricultural income of the Bombay Presidency are precisely 
ss valuable as would be the results arrived at in such a 
paper as I have suggest^ ; and that Mr. Digby’s approv- 
iagf 'remark that the figures '‘seem to have been arrived at 
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after close investigation! would be exactly as applicable in 
the one case as in the other. 

And even in inaccuracy Mr. Digby is not consistent. 
His work is a “serious and most painstaking investigation ” 
{Asiatic Quarterly Review, April, 1903, p. 341). Accord- 
ingly, we find on pp. 365, 366 of “ Prosperous British 
India ” the agricultural income of the Bombay Presidency 
calculated, as already pointed out, to be Rs. 188,659,880; 
and on p. 573, by a different method of reckoning, it 
appears as Rs. 243,170,217. 

The latter figure is for 1898-1899, and is based on an 
assumption of the average value of the yield per acre of the 
cultivated (or cultivable) area of the Presidency. The 
utility of it in a “ serious and most painstaking investiga- 
tion ” may be gathered from the observations of the 
investigator himself forty pages earlier (“ Prosperous 
British India,” p. 531) : 

“ There is an entire absence of trustworthy data showing 
the market or money value of the total production of the 
country so far as the yellow stream (representing, in a 
coloured diagram, food-stuffs and agricultural produce) is 
concerned.” 

However, there the figure is. The other figure 
(Rs. i8<S,659,88o) is not, I think, specifically assigned by 
Mr. Digby to any given year, but it is based on a land 
revenue return of Rs. 47,164,970, which I cannot trace in 
the General Administration Reports of the Bombay Presi- 
dency for 1898-1899 to 1901-1902 inclusive. The gross 
land revenue for 1898-1899 is, according to the Report : 

Rs. 

Bombay ... ... 3 ^> 974 » 33 ^ (p* 4^^) 

Sind 32,448,331 (p. 425) 

Total ... Rs. 71,422,663 

And the net revenue for collection (p. 208) Rs. 38,849,000, 
Mr. Digby’s figure is between the two, and may have 
been (quite legitimately) arrived at by omitting certain 
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items which should not figure as land revenue for the 
purposes of his particular calculation, though I have not 
been able to make out which these items are. My point 
is that if the figures Rs. 188,659,880 and Rs. 243,170,217 
both refer to the same year, the discrepancy is so enormous 
sjs to show conclusively that one at least of Mr. Digby’s 
methods of calculation is hopelessly wrong; while there 
are good grounds for regarding both methods as equally 
bad. 

Perhaps, however, the two figures do not relate to the 
same period. In this case, while we are not precluded, for 
reasons already given, from holding both methods of calcu- 
lation to be faulty, we can only regret that Mr. Digby’s 
presentation of his case should expose him to the suspicion 
of having ignored a discrepancy of some 23 per cent. 

I do not think I need analyze Mr. Digby’s statistical 
methods further ; but before I leave this part of the field I 
may remark that, whereas on pp. 374-381 and elsewhere 
in “ Prosperous British India,” Mr. Digby complains 
bitterly of the absence of trustworthy figures which (he 
says) could easily be obtained, he hints on p. 628 that 
excessive inquisition is already a feature of the ryotwar 
system. The inconsistency involved is characteristic. 

I turn to consider Mr. Digby’s doctrine as to the income 
of the agricultural population of India from a more general 
point of view. Here we have first to consider what that 
doctrine is. Is it Mr. Digby’s creed (i) that India does 
not produce enough food to support the population ; or 
(2) that the food (and other wealth) produced is sufficient 
in the aggregate, but that the bulk of the population do not 
get their fair share ; or (3) that the bulk of the people do 
not get their fair share, and that even if they did it would 
not suffice for their maintenance ? 

With respect to (i) and the second part of (3) it may be 
noted that Mr. Digby quotes, with approval {“ Prosperous 
British India,” p. 164) the Rev. J. T. Sunderland : “ Even 
under present conditions India produces food enough for all 
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her people ” ; and elsewhere {Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
P* 365) himself admits that “even in officially declared 
‘ famine years the stocks of food hold out.” We may take it, 
then, that Mr. Digby’s view is that it is not short produc- 
tion, but inequitable distribution of wealth, that is at the 
root of Indian economic evils. “ What does not hold out,” 
says Mr. Digby, “ is, for tens of millions, the wherewithal 
to pay for the food ” {Asiatic Quarterly Review, p. 365). 
This is true (except in respect of the total, “tens of 
millions ") of nearly if not quite dvery civilized country in 
the world. There is high authority for the statement that 
the poor we have always with us, and there is nothing 
novel about Mr. Digby’s just-quoted dictum. If Mr. 
Digby looks at the proportion of the British population 
who receive relief from the poor-rate every winter, he will 
find it in excess of the proportion of the population of India 
relieved in a year of famine. The remarkable feature of 
the case is that Mr. Digby, who has “not merely taken 
pains, but almost infinite pains, to ascertain the real state 
of things ” {Asiatic Quarterly Review, p. 348), appears, 
nevertheless, to have entirely overlooked the cause under- 
lying the unequal distribution of agricultural wealth in 
India. 

Mr. Digby holds that the Indian cultivator is unmerci- 
fully mulcted in land revenue by a rapacious Government 
and is thus driven to the money-lender to obtain the means 
of livelihood. He quotes Mr. Parekh (“ Prosperous British 
India,” p. 345) to the effect that the cultivator must borrow 
from the money-lender because the assessment on the land 
is too heavy. He implies {op. cit., p. 533) that the culti- 
vator is only kept alive by the money-lender. Now, what 
follows logically from this position ? First, it is clear that 
agricultural land in India must be regarded as a hopelessly 
bad investment. After the assessment is paid, the re- 
mainder left to the cultivator is not enough for his own 
maintenance ; much less can it suffice to yield a profit to 
anyone else^ Then how does Mr. Digby explain the 
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undoubted and easily demonstrable fact (see Blue-Book 
and other records) that the land does possess a very 
notable value, and is in steady demand even among the 
non -agricultural classes ? Secondly, if the Government 
takes so large a share of the produce of the land that the 
remainder does not suffice to maintain the cultivator, 
whence comes the wealth in the money-lender’s possession, 
wherewith he keeps the ryot from starvation ? On Mr. 
Digby’s own theory it is not accumulated wealth, because 
wealth cannot accumulate in India. There is a Drain. 
Then where does the money come from ? Not from non- 
agricultural sources, for the class of money-lender that I 
have in mind has little or no concern with non-agricultural 
investments or a non-agricultural clientele. 

“Ah! if only Indian facts were studied, and fancies left 
in the realm of ignorance whence they came I” {Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, p. 35c). I have shown the fanciful 
nature of Mr. Digby’s speculations as to the proportion of 
revenue to gross produce in the Bombay Presidency, and 
of his subsequent deductions on the subject of agricultural 
income. Let us now consider a few facts persistently 
ignored by the school of painstaking students of economics 
of which Mr. Digby is a member. In a letter of the 
, Bombay Government, quoted in the Blue-Book mentioned 
on p. 17 above, will be found figures showing the prices 
fetched by lands sold by decrees of the courts. The prices 
range from eleven times the assessment (in an out-of-the- 
way corner like Tolada) to fifty-one times the assessment 
(in Karad, in the Southern Deccan). Those, too, are 
forced-sale prices, and would be exceeded in sales by 
private treaty. If the land, after paying assessment, will 
not support the cultivator, how are these figures to be 
explained ? The same letter of the Bombay Government 
points out that a common rent-agreement between landlord 
and tenant is for the former to take half the crop. The 
Government might, I think, have even gone a little further 
without fear of contradiction. They might have said that 
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a common agreement is for the landlord to take half the 
crop, and for the tenant to pay the whole of the Government 
assessment. I have not infrequently met with such leases 
as this, but I have never known them alluded to in the 
“ serious and painstaking investigations ” which seek to 
delude the inexpert public into a belief that Bomba}|r 
assessments amount to 20 to 33 per cent, of the gross 
produce, and constitute an intolerable burden. (Suppose, 
by the way, that the whole of the land revenue for a year 
were remitted and left in the cultivators’ pockets, what 
would be the daily increment of income per head of agri- 
cultural population ? I have not tried to ascertain the 
necessary data for this sum ; if they are ascertainable, the 
result should be of interest.) 

It is no intolerable burden of assessment that harasses the 
Bombay cultivator. It is the domination of the money- 
lender. The reason, origin, and progress of that domina- 
tion I shall presently explain, but I pause for a moment to 
point out in this connection a characteristic Digbeian 
inconsistency. 

On page 295 (or thereabouts) of “ Prosperous British 
India,” Mr. Digby pronounces a panegyric on Mr. S. S. 
Thorburn for the stand made by the latter in defence of 
the Panjabi cultivators against their oppressors, the local 
Shylocks. It is true that he complains that the Panjab 
Land Alienation Act, which was apparently the direct 
result of Mr. Thorburn’s action, “ took from the owners of 
the land many of their proprietary rights,” but I neverthe- 
less gather that he admits that the tyranny of the money- 
lender had long been a notorious evil in the Panjab, and 
that the remedial Act was on the whole a commendable 
piece of legislation. Now, that same tyranny had been in 
evidence in Bombay for at least as long as in the Panjab. 
Mr. Digby refers to the subject in scathing terms 
(“ Prosperous British India,” p. 453). The matter had 
often occupied the attention of Government. There had 
been usury riots ; there had been special legislation. There ‘ 
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was more legislation in 1901 ; the Bill, if I recollect 
aright, was closely parallel to the Panjab Act. The quasi- 
elected native members of the Legislative Council (the 
adjective is Mr. Digby’s) desired the postponement of the 
g;rant of the projected relief. I think they voted in down- 
right opposition to the second reading of the Bill ; they 
certainly declined to discuss it thereafter. “ They acted,” 
says Mr. Digby, “ in my opinion rightly ” (“ Prosperous 
British India,” p. 572). And it is Mr. Digby and his allies 
who pose as champions of the alleged victims of Govern- 
mental maladministration! It is Mr. Digby who quotes 
with relish (“ Prosperous British India,” p. 629) a 
pseudonymous writer who simultaneously misrepresents 
and scoffs at the remedial measures adopted ! 

To revert to the money-lender, it is not unlikely that the 
current description of the ryotwari land tenure is responsible 
for a good deal of misconception on the part of uninformed 
students of Indian economics. The description is thus 
given by Mr. Dutt on p. x of the preface to “ Famines in 
India”: 

“ In Bombay the cultivators;, generally speaking, pay 
revenue direct to Government, there being no intervening 
landlords.” 

As far as it goes, that statement is strictly accurate. The 
theory of the system is that the cultivator pays his rent 
direct to the village headman and accountant, the two 
representatives of Government in the village. If, then, 
there are only two parties to the contract — Government 
and the cultivator — and if the latter is frequently in debt, 
the obvious conclusion appears to be that the rent demanded 
is excessive. The fallacy in the argument is the tacit 
assumption that after the cultivator has sold enough produce 
to defray his rent the rest remains his. This, however, is 
not the case. 

For history shows that after one or two early experi- 
ments and failures the Government devised a system of 
* 'Settlement which conferred upon the land thus settled the 
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character of a valuable asset. The terms included modera- 
tion in rents, fixity rents over lease-periods of thirty 
years, and (most unfortunately) power to the cultivator to 
dispose of his interest in the lease. The idea was, of 
course, to encourage agriculture by giving the cultivator a 
quasi-proprietary position. That position was worth having, 
and the more astute section of the populace were not slow 
to perceive the fact, and to devise means whereby they 
might supplant the holders. 

There ensued a process which lias long been familiar in 
England — loans on ea.sy terms, compound interest, 
renewals, mortgage of the debtor’s interest, foreclosure — 
and the money-lender found himself in the position of 
Government tenant ; while the cultivator, if he remained on 
the land at all, remained there on such terms as the money- 
lender might see fit to grant him. Sir Alfred Lyall’s verses 
on the old Panjabi sum up the case : 

“ Yes, and here’s one of them coming. My father gave him a bill ; 

I’ve paid the man twice over, and here I’m paying him still. 

He shows roe a long stamped paper, and must have my land, must he ? 

If I were twenty years younger, he’d get six feet by three.” 

In the Deccan, too, the land-grabbing policy of the 
money-lenders led in due course to anti-usury riots, and in 
1879 it was sought to afford the cultivator protection by 
means of a law known as the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act. This Act, however, is of only local application, and 
the Indian “gombeen-man” has long since discovered “a 
way round.’” Aware that the Act enables and requires a 
court acting thereunder to investigate in suits dealing with 
mortgages, foreclosures, and accounts between cultivators 
and money-lenders, the whole course of the debtor and 
creditor relations between the parties, and to pass a decree 
which shall be equitable under all the circumstances of the 
case, Shylock now requires his victim to execute a deed of 
sale as security for loans. This is explained, in conversa- 
tion, to be a mere formality. There are legal reasons why 
Shylock cannot accept a mortgage as adequate security. 
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There will be no practical difference in the borrower’s 
position. He will remain in possession of the land under a 
lease, and when the principal and interest of the loan are 
repaid the sale-deed will be handed back, the leases torn 
up, and the siaUis quo ante restored. So deed of sale and 
lease are duly drawn up, witnessed, and registered. But 
the borrower does not know, though Shylock does, that if 
ever the matter comes into court the oral agreement 
between them (even should there be witnesses available to 
prove it) cannot by the law of evidence be thrown into the 
scale against the formal written deeds, signed, sealed, 
witnessed, registered, and delivered. I'he court may be 
morally certain that an outrageous fraud has been perpe- 
trated, but Shylock is entitled to judgment. Perhaps a 
money-lender of the old school may intend to deal fairly by 
his debtor in such a bargain as I have indicated, but it does 
not follow that his heirs and successors will do so. I recall 
a case in point, where land was being taken up for some 
public purpose, and compensation had to be paid to the 
holders. In the case of one field, an old man who had 
cultivated it for years and paid the assessment regularly 
was primd facie entitled to the compensation money. At 
the last moment a spruce young money-lender intervened 
* with a sale-deed showing that his father had bought the 
occupancy right of the field from the old man years before 
for a hundred rupees, and that thenceforward the old man 
had only cultivated it on a year-to-year lease. The sale- 
price of a hundred rupees was, in the circumstances, pre- 
posterous, and the new claimant himself admitted that the 
land was no doubt worth far more. Still, there were the 
papers. The old man admitted their authenticity, the 
young one stood out for his bond, and the compensation 
money had of necessity to be awarded to the man, who had 
unquestionably no moral right to it whatever. 

This is the system of chicanery and spoliation which 
enables the money-lender to exploit Indian agriculture for 
bts own ends and to secure the profits of the land, while he 
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leaves to the actual cultivator of the soil a bare subsistence, 
or less. This is the system under which the indebted 
tenant-at-will sees his creditor landlord arrive year by year 
to sweep away for rent a half or more of the newly-harvested 
crop. This is the system from which the money-lenders, 
the gombeen-men, and the absentee landlords endeavour 
to divert attention by clamorous advocacy, for the poverty 
which they themselves have created, of a remedy of reduced 
assessments— a remedy the limited benefit of which would 
never be allowed to reach the actual cultivator. This is the 
system which latter-day legislation is endeavouring to 
abolish by restriction of the cultivator’s power to alienate or 
mortgage his rights under the survey tenure ; and it is that 
legislation which the self-styled friends of the Indian 
cultivator have endeavoured to impede— in Mr. Digby’s 
opinion rightly. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE 
WATER-SUPPLY IN CENTRAL INDIA, AND 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF FLOODS. 

. B\ G. E. Ward. 

0\ER the greater part of India a failure of the rains 
means the loss of not more than one year’s crops, and 
nothing is more astonishing than the rapid restoration of 
prosperity after famine in large tracts of country at the end 
of a single good season. 

But in one unfortunate tract the process of recovery 
after a bad year of drought is so slow that a modicum of 
prosperity is barely reached after one famine before the 
recurrence of another ; and the general conditions of 
progress are like that of the man who slipped two steps 
backward after each step made forward. This tract is in 
the very centre of the peninsula ; it has an average rainfall 
of 30 inches, and if there were any means of storing its 
rainfall it would not only be secured from drought itself, 
but would have a surplus of water to distribute over many 
thousand square miles of the country lying below it. 

My personal experience of Bundelkhand is limited to 
that part of it which was included in the old Jhansi division, 
of which I was Commissioner from March, 1884, to 
February, 1889 ; but many of the remarks which follow 
will, I believe, be found more or less applicable to the 
whole of Bundelkhand, and to Central India generally. 

The rainfall registered at Jhansi in the year 1883 was 
about 16 inches, that being the average rainfall of the 
fertile and populous district of Meerut in the Doab. But 
already, in March, 1884, when I arrived, the country was 
so bare and burnt up that literally no blade of grass was to 
be seen anywhere. The first rain of 1884 fell about 
June 20, when there was a copious downpour, and within 
three days the whole country was as green as a district in 
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Lower Bengal. As a friend remarked, the sudden changfe 
of Nature’s aspect reminded one of a transformation scene 
in a pantomime. 

Before June I had made two journeys by road to 
Lalitpur, fifty-four miles south of Jhansi. There are 
numerous roadside wells provided on this road for the 
convenience of travellers, but only one of them had water 
in it at that time. The other resting-places where water was 
obtainable were at the crossing of the Betwa, and at two 
villages possessed of tanks. Notwithstanding the drought, 
there was no Immediate apprehension of famine, or even 
distress, among the population ; but numbers of cattle died, 
and those which survived were reduced to skin and bone. 

The water-supply in the cantonment of Jhansi diminished 
so rapidly towards the end of the hot weather that it 
became a question whether the troops should not be sent 
out into camp near the Betwa. 

In the walled town of Jhansi, which at that time belonged 
to the Gwaliar State, and was estimated to have a popula- 
tion of 45.000, the whole supply of drinking water came 
from five wells, built in a cluster at one corner of the town 
and called the “ Pachkiiyiin.” I discovered that the secret 
of their never failing (and, indeed, of their having been 
constructed in such a remarkable cluster by former 
governors of the city) was that, outside the w'alls, at a 
distance of about three-quarters of a mile, there was an 
artificial lake of moderate dimensions, made in ancient 
times by the 'common practice of damming a small water- 
course. The level of the water in the wells never sank 
below the level of the water in the lake, which was not 
used, as most lakes are, for irrigation. 

In the Commissioner’s compound, which was on high 
ground above cantonments, and had an area of about 
twenty acres, there were three wells. One — very wide and 
deep — on which successive Commissioners had spent large 
sums of money, was sunk in the rock at the highest point 
of the compound, and was used for watering a garden of 
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about half an acre in extent. A second had been sunk by 
my predecessor in a low and fairly wide ravine at the 
extreme opposite corner of the garden, the platform of the 
well being raised to such a height that by means of a rude 
aqueduct the water could reach the garden. The third 
well had originally belonged to a deserted bungalow in the 
same compound, and was little used except by the syces 
and servants. This was the only one of the three which 
lasted through the drought, and it supplied the needs of 
many families besides my own. The big well was per- 
fectly dry at the beginning of April, and remained dry till 
the end of August, some ten weeks after the rains had 
begun. 

Since I had been warned against any further attempt to 
deepen the big well of the garden, I resolved to try the 
experiment of collecting as much of the rainfall as I could 
within the acea of the compound. As 1 have said, the area 
was about twenty acres, the ground hard and uneven — 
absolutely unculturable — with a considerable fall on nearly 
every side, and wide depressions where the rain swept over 
the surface. In one of these hollows a pit had been dug 
for material for building the house. I extended the pit 
and used the earth (which could be dug only with pickaxes) 
in making a dam about 200 feet long, and probably 25 feet 
wide at its base. Plenty of room was left on either side 
of the dam for any overflow to escape ; but subsequently 
I made a second dam below the first, on the boundary of 
the compound, and gave it no escape, since I found that, 
although the pond I had first made would become full after 
a fall of 6 inches of rain, or thereabouts, the water sank in 
the soil so rapidly that there was always room left for the 
next heavy downpour. I also made ridges (rather than 
dams) above the pond, which compelled the water to sink 
into the soil at a still higher level. In the course of two or 
three years I had so arranged the surface of the compound 
as to preserve nearly every drop of water that fell on it 
during the rainy season. 
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I regret that 1 did not keep more full and accurate 
statistics of the result. But I may mention that from 
August, 1884, to the time I left Jhansi the big well never 
again dried up, although a far greater area o( garden was 
irrigated from it — and much more copiously — than had ever 
been attempted before. I have it on record that during 
the hot weather of 1888, after a moderate rainfall in the 
preceding year, there was never less than 8 feet of water 
in the well ; and that on August 15 of that year, when 
2 7' 13 inches of rain had fallen, the water reached the same 
height (a certain band of bricks in the casing of the well) 
which it had attained in October, 1884, after the unusually 
heavy rainfall of 45‘8o inches. It subsequently rose about 
8 feet higher. 

Meanwhile, out of an annual grant which the North- 
West Provinces Government allowed the Commissioner of 
Jhansi for construction and repair of lakes, I had allotted 
about Rs. 1,000 under the head of " Minor Works” for the 
construction of some dams in the ravines above a small 
stream that carried the surface drainage of Jhansi to the 
Betwa, but was always dry in the hot weather. These 
were constructed under the orders of Major Bellasis, the 
executive engineer, who took a great interest in the con- 
struction of lakes, and had planned and executed many 
much larger works. About a mile as the crow flies from 
the site of the lowest of these dams the stream in question 
runs through fairly level country, and though there was 
no water in* it for six months of the year, the trees and 
shrubs on either side bore witness to its influence. After 
the construction of the dams, the flow of water at this point 
remained clear and steady through the greater part of the 
hot weather. 

In 1887 — with special reference to the large tract of 
barren hilly country which had lately been acquired from 
the Gwaliar State on the readjustment of boundaries which 
followed the exchange of the Morar cantonment for the 
town and fort of Jhansi — 1 drew up a note suggesting plans 
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for increasing the water-supply, which I had printed. 
Copies were sent to the Government of the Provinces, 
the board of Revenue, and the Director of Agriculture. 
Possibly there are some copies remaining in the office of 
the Commissioner, which has now been transferred from 
Jhansi to Allahabad. 

In 1888 I obtained the necessary sanction for a project 
which was intended to test the value of these suggestions. 
The scheme was prepared by Mr. Bligh, then executive 
engineer, in consultation with myself. The stream to be 
dealt with was a small tributary of the Pahooj River in the 
newly-acquired territory. At a spot about six miles west 
of Jhansi, and a little to the south of the Seepree Road, the 
stream passed in fairly level country through a narrow 
gorge of rock. At this point a small masonry dam was 
constructed at a cost of, I think, about Rs. 1,500. Two 
miles or so higher up a cluster of lakelets was formed by 
damming up the watercourses trending to the stream. 
The dams were of earthwork, costing from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 400 apiece, the safety of the overflow being in most 
instances provided for by the rocky nature of the ground. 
We contemplated a further series of dams lower down 
stream, and a series of small catchpools higher up in the 
ravines, but this was to be the work of another year. The 
success of the experiment was to be tested by the flow of 
water over the weir in the gorge. If the flow should be 
moderated in the rainy season and clear and constant in the 
dry season, the succejss of the scheme would be apparent, 
since it would prove that the high, bacren ground above the 
stream had been converted into a natural reservoir, and 
that the rain storms beating upon the area had become 
beneficent instead of destructive agents. 

It so happened that in March, 1889 , 1 was ordered home 
for good by the doctors. Mr. Bligh was shortly afterwards 
transferred on promotion, and within a year or two the 
Jhansi commissionership was* abolished. All the corre- 
spondence on the subject was sent into the office during 
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my illness, and I have never been able to ascertain since 
whether any success attended the experiment. 

But, notwithstanding the absence of proof, I am so 
convinced of the feasibility of gradually restoring to Central 
India by this method something of its former fertility and 
prosperity (which is attested not only by the ancient and 
beautiful sculptures found in remote forests, but by th^ 
numerous stone sugar-mills* which are lying unused in 
places where sugar-cane is now an imported luxury) that 
I feel it a duty to give what publicity I can to the sugges- 
tions based on my five years’ experience of the country. 

The practice of forming large lakes by damming up the 
drainage of a valley is one of great antiquity in Central 
India, and some of the ancient artificial lakes of the Jhansi 
anti Hamirpur districts are deservedly celebrated for their 
beauty. The largest of them are several miles in circum- 
ference, and the traveller is all the more struck by the 
greenness of their surroundings from having traversed the 
barren ranges of heated rock and stifling waste land which 
form the staple of Central India scenery. They were 
constructed, however, for ornament rather than utility, at a 
time when the periodical droughts, from which the country 
now suffers, probably never occurred, and, except in their 
immedi ite vicinity, they do not greatly increase the fertility 
of the land. They are situated upon the level land below 
the hills, and the whole of their area, if not occupied by 
water, would be available for cultivation. The most perfect 
specimen of an ancient lake (on the score of utility as well 
as beauty) that I remember is one on the road from Jhansi 
to Barwa Sdgar, about ten miles out of Jhansi. The road 
itself forms the dam. The lake — a very shallow one, but 
of wide extent — lies to the south of the road, and on the 
north side the land is plotted out into rice-fields. By the 
end of October the wholfe of the water from the lake has 
been distributed in irrigating the rice, and then the bed of 

* 1 counted twenty of these within the area of a small village in the 
Lalitpur district where sugar-cane had not been grown for years. 

C 2 
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the lake is ploughed up for wheat. At whichever season of 
the year one passes by the eye is gladdened by the sight 
of a magnificent crop on the one side or on the other. 

But usually the area which can be directly irrigated from 
an artificial lake is of small extent, and the advantages 
derived from the lakes are mainly indirect, consisting in the 
raising of the water-level in a zone of perhaps three miles' 
width round them, so that trees planted in the vicinity 
attain a respectable size, and the cattle, besides being 
secure of water, obtain shade and pasture. The bigger 
lakes are also well stocked with fish, which add largely to 
the food-supply, and maintain numerous families of boat- 
men and fishermen. I doubt if the water-rates levied on 
irrigation from the Barwa Sagar lake, which is the largest 
in the Jhansi district, after deducting the cost of collection 
and maintenance, pay more than an infinitesimal interest 
upon the original cost of construction. 

The dams which form these lakes are triumphs of 
engineering skill and grand monuments ot enterprise and 
munificence, but from a utilitarian point of view they are 
open to the following objections : In the first place, as 
already mentioned, the vast area covered by water is lost 
to agriculture ; in the second place, their construction and 
maintenance are very costly ; and in the third place, they do 
not hold up anything like the amount of water which the 
yearly rains bring into their catchment basin. A fall of 
from 6 to 1 2 inches of rain suffices to fill them ; after 
that, whatever rain descends — and the average rainfall is 
30 inches — is most of it swept over the waste weir, 
carrying with it a quantity of good soil. Of the water 
which is accumulated during the rainy season a great deal 
must be lost in the hot weather by evaporation. It goes 
without saying that these lakes can only benefit the land 
which lies immediately round or below them, and not in 
any way the extensive uplands behind them which suffer 
most from drought What is wanted for Central India is 
*some device to keep the rain on the heights and store it in 
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the rocks from which the streams issue. This object could 
be achieved by re-afforestation, but re>afforestation is hope- 
less under the present conditions without water to keep the 
trees alive. The mere aspect of the existing Government 
“ forests ” (so called) in Central India would convince any- 
one of this. 

From the sources of the Betwa to the great dam at 
Paricha, whence the Betwa Canal issues, the distance as 
the crow flies is 195 miles, the distance by river being 
about forty miles extra. The fall of the country is 6 feet, 
and of the river 5 feet, in the mile. The catchment area 
is 10,200 square miles in extent, and the discharge of water 
in flood time is 775,000 cubic feet a second. It would be 
interesting to a.scertain what amount of solid matter is 
carried over the dam every year with the water. The roar of 
the Betwa in flood time can be distinctly heard at Jhansi, six 
miles off, and it is said that the torrent carries down with it 
huge boulders of rock, as well as the trunks of fallen trees. 
The overflow at Paricha — which has been compared for 
width and volume in the rains to the falls of Niagara*^ — 
sends up a spray which is brown with mud. 

Of course, the canal only irrigates the country below the 
dam, and I believe its chief effect has been to convert the 
wheat-fields of Jalaun into rice-fields. If the water which 
annually flows to waste over the weir in the rains could by 
any means be stored where it falls from heaven, so as to 
soak into the area of 10,200 square miles which it now 
practically (fevastates in its transit, the whole of the valley 
above the dam would be saved, not only from drought, but 
from the annual scouring which carries away all the top 
dressing provided yearly by Nature to the soil from the fall 
of leaves and other decaying matter, and cuts great fissures 
in the culturable slopes of the hills. 

No one who has not resided some years in the country, and 
been in the habit of observing year after year the effects of 

* Including an island in midstream the whole length of the barrier is a 
mile and a quarter. In heavy floods the water tops the weir by 20 f^t. 
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the last rainy season on certain localities which have at any 
time attracted his attention, can form an idea of the 
destruction wrought upon the surface of the land wherever 
ravines are once formed and the soil above them is not 
sedulously protected by the cultivators. 

. Even the cultivated and superficially protected area is 
liable to “ fall in ” at places which have been rendered 
unsound by the scouring of the subsoil, but any fields near 
a tract of ravines which have been left uncultivated and 
unprotected are soon reduced to a state in which cultivation 
is hopeless. 

A learned and wealthy landowner in the south of Lalitpur 
once informed me that the course of the Betwa itself is 
believed to have been formed not more than a thousand 
years ago ; and he stated, as a proof of the theory, that in 
all the Sanskrit works anterior to that date, which give lists 
of the Indian rivers, the Betwa is omitted. The bed of the 
Betwa, which is now 70 feet below the surface of the 
surrounding country, has certainly been lowered consider- 
ably at Orcha since the Maharaja’s fort and palace were 
built there in the seventeenth century. 

No heroic measure is required to counteract the devas- 
tation. As Saa’di says, “ The torrent, which gathers 
strength sufficient to sweep away an elephant, may be 
checked at its source by a spade.” The Betwa is fed by 
many minor streams, winding from all directions ; these, 
again, are fed by innumerable channels, dry through the 
whole year except in the rains ; and these, again, are fed 
by the torrents which pour down the ravines. But the 
gradient of these torrents is nowhere precipitous, as in 
the lower Himalayas or in the Alps. The fall of the 
country, from the sources of the Betwa to Paricha, is only 
1,350 feet, spread over a distance of 195 miles. I believe 
there are few spots in the whole of the catchment area 
where the rainfall could ndt be held up and forced to 
penetrate the soil vertically by a system of small dams, 
which would cost, individually, but a triflings sum to con- 
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struct. My suggestion is that the experiment is at least 
worth trying. 

Of the numerous streams which fall into the Betwa, some 
one stream might first be selected for experiment. At 
some spot on the level where the current, after the rains 
are over, is slack and steady, a masonry weir might be. 
constructed for the purpose of testing the effect of the 
subsequent operations. 

Then, .vorking upwards, and from a point where there is no 
water after the rains have ceased, along the course of every 
tributary channel, with all its ramifying cluster of ravines, 
sites would be selected for dams of earthwork of all sizes — 
large, small, or tiny — according to the nature of the ground. 

The upper tiers of the various ravines might be converted 
into a series of pools, which would fill half a dozen times 
during the rains, and be dry in the hot weather, but yet 
serve to nourish a fringe of young trees. Below these there 
might be, as it were, halting-places for the torrents on their 
way down — I mean side tanks to which a portion at least of 
the water might be diverted, or through which the torrent 
might be made to flow, and which would remain full of 
water for perhaps a month or two after the rush had passed ; 
and below' these, again, still larger reservoirs, which might be 
used in time to irrigate terraced rice-fields. A man with a 
knowledge of the country, and a good eye for the lie of the 
ground, would find at nearly every stage some ledge of rock 
which w’ould serve as a natural waste weir, and, failing that, 
logs of timber would often be sufficient for the purpose. 

Every dam should be sown with babul or shisham seed, 
which grow rapidly ; and I may mention here that although 
the soil is mostly half decomposed granite, and almost as 
hard as rock, so that it blunts the edges of the pickaxes used 
in digging it, yet, when it is once broken up and well 
supplied with water, it is extraordinarily fertile. 

If the first experiment should be proved successful, by 
securing a perennial flow of clear water over the test weir, 
one tributary stream after another, with all its ramifications, 
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might be taken in hand until the entire valley has been 
dealt with. 

After a time, the observations for testing the success 
would be removed to the big weir at Paricha. 

Of course, a good deal would be learnt during the process 
,of the operations, and it is not in the least likely that they 
would be carried out entirely without mishaps. But since 
the slope of the hills is slight, and the whole process 
* indicated is not one requiring any single gigantic effort, but 
rather the repeated multiplication of small efforts under- 
taken gradually, I do not believe that any isolated failure 
would be attended with disaster. 

No more fitting agency could be found for the super- 
vision of the scheme than the executive engineer in charge 
of the canal works at Paricha, but the staff entrusted with 
the execution of the w’orks might consist entirely of 
energetic native officials with some engineering capacity, but, 
above all, a thorough knowledge of the country and quick 
powers of observation. Of course, they should be men who 
would be on good terms with the zamindars and culti- 
vators, and not above taking hints from them in matters 
where local tradition is often of importance. 

If the scheme should prove a success in the Betwa valley, 
it would no doubt be applied to the catchment areas of 
other rivers flowing from the Vindhya range. And from 
these, after their water has been preserved, and their flow 
made perennial, canals of a far less costly nature than the 
Betwa Canal might then be constructed. 

Looking at the question from a financial aspect, It is at 
once evident that the scheme would not be Immediately re- 
munerative. There would be no visible body of surface 
water to distribute and levy irrigation rates upon. The 
hoarded water would all be hidden deep in the underlying 
rock. The revenue assessments could not for a term of years 
be raised upon the villagers, whose wells, however, would be 
replenished* whose cattle would be protected from starva- 
*tion, and whose crops would be saved from drought. 
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There would be no profit from the trees planted on the 
dams until they had grown up. But the supply of water 
for the Betwa Canal would, I am convinced, be at once and 
permanently increased, and the damage by floods lessened, 
and the protected area would prosper, and its prosperity 
diminish the burden of famine relief. Moreover, within the 
protected area there would be a certain amount of Govern- 
ment forest land which would be directly benefited by the 
water. 

In the long-run, I believe that the scheme, if successful 
at all, would be eminently remunerative. Independently 
of the restored fertility of the culturable area, which would 
permit a rise in the land revenue, the Government forests 
of Central India, which now yield an inappreciable return, 
would become a most valuable asset. The Jhansi rosewood 
tree (a species of shisham) is a most beautiful wood, and 
wants nothing but water for it to attain a size which would 
make it eagerly sought after, and there are other timber 
trees of great value, as well as excellent bamboos. 

If the discharge of water over the Paricha weir (which, as 
I have said, may be compared in the rainy season with the 
Falls of Niagara) were constant through the year, instead of 
being limited to a few weeks’ duration, the value of its force 
for electrical and other undertakings would be enormous ; 
and over the whole of the area protected there would be 
water-power for mills and turbines. The Government, I 
believe, has rights in all the river system of the country, but 
possibly some Act would have to be passed for securing 
whatever advantages would accrue from its outlay on the 
scheme. 

It seems unreasonable that a tract of country, which is 
blessed with an average annual rainfall of 30 inches, should 
be constantly suffering from drought, and that in the best 
of seasons it should be able to support only a very sparse 
population. But it is not only the people who dwell in the 
tract itself who woyld benefit by the rain being stored where 
it falls. For if the springs at the foot of the hills were re- 
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plenished, and the watercourses, which are now sometimes 

dry and sometimes in flood, were furnished with a perennial 

stream of water, the whole of the low-lying country between 

the slopes of the Vindhya range and the Doab would be 

enriched, and the flooding of the Jumna and the Ganges 

Rivers would be diminished, and Central India would no 
• 

longer send down its annual tribute of tons of good soil to 
obstruct the river traffic and fill up the harbours of Lower 
Bengal. 
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REDUCTION OF INDIA’S TAXATION: SALT 

DUTY. 

By Sir Charles A. Roe. 

The announcement made in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council at Calcutta, on the occasion of the introduction of ' 
the Budget for the coming year, that the Government of 
India int^mds to devote some 1,500,000 of its anticipated 
surplus to the reduction of taxation by lowering the salt 
duty from 2 Rs. 8 annas per maund to Rs. 2, and by raising 
the minimum of income liable to income tax from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 1,000 a year, will be received with such general 
approval in England that it seems invidious to question 
the wisdom of the measure, yet I venture to do so on the 
following grounds : 

In my article in your issue of April last, pp. 283-302, 

I examined in detail the various heads of the revenue 

received by the Government of India, and with reference 

to the salt ta.x I remarked that, whilst on the face of it it is 

open to the objection that it is a tax on the necessaries of 

life, and falls at much the same rate per head on rich and 

poor alike, yet it is not regarded by the people themselves 

as unjust or oppressive ; a petty reduction in its rate would 

be futile, and a large reduction would have to be made good 

by other taxation, which would be far more unpopular than 

the present tax. The petty reduction I deprecated has 
* 

now been granted, and I should much like to know how it 
is going to benefit the really poor. The salt tax, at the old 
rate, produced about ;^6,c>oo,ooo a year, which represents 
a payment of about 5d. per head on a population of 
300,000,000, and the reduction of the tax by one- fifth, or 
1, 200, 000, will thus give a relief of a penny per head of 
the population ; and assuming that each taxpayer represents 
a household of five persons, he will benefit to the extent of 
5d. a year. It is difficult to imagine how such a petty 
relief could really better his condition, but it is still more 
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difficult to see how he is to get any relief at all. If he 
bought his supply of salt for the whole year at one time, he 
might perhaps receive the greater portion of the 5d. by 
which the price ought to be reduced. But he does not buy 
in this wholesale way ; he probably rarely buys a month’s 
supply, and for this the utmost reduction he could claim 
would be less than a halfpenny. Is there the slightest 
chance of his getting this } and if he did get it, what good 
would it do him ? If the Government of India desires to 
bestow a real benefit on the people in the matter of the salt 
tax, surely it can best do so by showing that “ sympathy in 
collection ” which it has enjoined on its officers in the 
matter of the land revenue, and order a cessation of 
prosecutions of the very poorest persons for petty offences 
against the law, such as endeavouring to manufacture some 
rough kind of salt for their own use or that of their cattle 
by the most primitive methods from products w'hich Nature 
has placed within their reach. 

The extension of the minimum on which income is to be 
paid will undoubtedly afford relief to a considerable number 
of people — I think between 300,000 and 400,000 — and it 
will only cost 300, 000. But, as I remarked in my' paper, 
the small trader, whose income ranges from Rs. 500 to 
Rs, 1,000 a year, is, in India, in very comfortable circum- 
stances — as good, comparatively, as a person in England 
with ;^300 or ;^400 a year and it is this class which has 
benefited more, perhaps, than any other in India from 
British rule. The objection to taxing incomes under 
;^i,ooo is the great difficulty of ascertaining, with even 
an approach to accuracy, what individuals enjoy such an 
income. It is also true that in India, as well as in England, 
the income tax falls most heavily on persons with small 
fixed incomes, like clerks or annuitants, who have to keep 
up a respectable appearance and educate their children. 
On the whole, I think the extension of the minimum a wise 
step if the Government of India can afford the loss. 

^ But can it afford it } The Budgets of recent years have 
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no doubt shown that the financial position of India is sound 
—that is, that in ordinary years, when there are no special 
calls on the Exchequer, the revenue is sufficient to meet 
current expenses and leave a surplus in hand. But the 
Financial Member of Council has repeatedly pointed out 
that whilst some of the main sources of income, such as the 
land revenue, are either inexpansive or capable only of slow* 
and limited increase, others, like opium and some branches 
of the Customs, are most precarious. On the other hand, 
the channels of expenditure arc capable of expansion to an 
almost unlimited degree. In almost every branch of the 
Civil Administration more money could be spent with real 
benefit to the people, and in many more is actually required 
to secure efficiency. To talk of reducing the military 
expenditure is ridiculous. The present Indian army is 
very small in proportion to the area and population it has 
to protect ; it is, in fact, sufficient only for police duties and 
for keeping in check or punishing Asiatic neighbours on 
the Frontier. As pointed out by Lord Curzon in his speech 
on the last Budget, the inevitable course qf events is 
bringing India face to face with great European Powers — 
with Russia on the north-west and with France on the 
east. Putting aside the question of war with either or 
both of these Powers, it is plain that if the two “ buffer ” 
States of Afghanistan and Siam were to disappear, and 
India’s frontiers marched with those of Russia and France, 
a very large increase in the Indian army would be in- 
evitable. 

I am aware that it is regarded as an accepted principle 
of English finance that at any rate the great part of a 
surplus should be devoted to a reduction of taxation, but 
the principle appears to me to be based rather on the 
exigencies of the system of party Government than on 
sound policy. Each party taunts its opponents with the 
taxes they have imposed, and claims credit to itself for taxes 
remitted. Millions are thus sacrificed by the repeal of small 
duties which hurt no one in obedience to a clap-trap cry 
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for “ free breakfast-table," and we now find “ the strongest 
Government of modern times ” driven to give up the small 
registration fee of 3d. a hundredweight on imported corn, 
which brought in over ;^2,ooo,ooo a year, not because it 
doubts the wisdom of the policy which imposed the fee or 
because any practical evils have resulted from it, but 
• because the fee “ lends itself to misrepresentation,” or, in 
other words, because charges of “taxing the food of the 
working man ” and flaming pictures of a gigantic Liberal 
and a diminutive Tory loaf may have induced many 
working men to vote Radical at recent by-elections. It 
may be for the good of the country that ;^2.ooo,ooo a year 
should be sacrificed in the hope of inducing these men to 
vote Tory next time, but in India the expenditure of public 
money in the purchase of votes is fortunately not yet a 
necessity. It sounded very fine for His Majesty on the 
occasion of the Delhi Durbar to hold out to the people of 
India a hope of a remission of a part of their “burdens," 
but when the realization of this hope costs India 1,200, 000, 
one cannot refrain from asking, Who will be the better 
for this ? It was a Liberal leader — I believe it was Sir 
Henry Fowler — who a few years ago asked a meeting of 
working men if the last reduction in the Beer Tax had 
made their beer any cheaper or any better. There was a 
general shout of “ No!” and it is difficult to see how there 
could have been any other answer. How could the reduc- 
tion of, say, 6d. on a barrel of beer be made to reach the 
purchaser of a single glass And how can the reduction 
of a id. on 10 pounds of salt, or of 3d. per hundredweight 
in the price of corn, be made to reach the consumer who 
buys his salt by ounces and his bread by the single loaf? 
What would be said in private life of a man who, being 
heavily in debt, with no prospect of an increase in his 
income, but a very great one in his expenses, endeavoured 
to improve his financial position by curtailing not his 
expenditure but his income ? 
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INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL: 

THEIR GRIEVANCES AS BRITISH CITIZENS.* 

By Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. 

We all know that our Indian fellow-subjects have beej?. 
having a bad time in South Africa, and sympathy with 
them has been pretty general in this country. Their case 
is a hard one, because their misfortunes have not been 
brought about by any misconduct on their part : the great 
bulk of them have come into the colonies as useful culti- 
vators, traders, professional men, and domestic servants ; 
as cultivators they originally came on the pressing invita- 
tion of the white colonists, and they have been the making 
of Natal, which, by the help of their skilled labour, has 
earned the title of the “ Garden Colony as petty traders 
and hawkers they have, on favourable terms, supplied the 
needs of the farmers scattered over the veldt, and of the 
poorer classes generally ; while as domestic servants all 
who have experience of Indians know that none better can 
be found in the world. Law-abiding, industrious, peaceful, 
and loyal, the Indian settlers are model citizens of the 
Empire. Why, then, have they been regarded with hostility 
by the white inhabitants in the various colonies, and sub- 
jected to special laws which impose upon them injurious 
and humiliating disqualifications ? From one colony they 
are excluded altogether ; in another a heavy poll-tax is 
imposed upon them ; in another they are forbidden to 
reside or trade except in separate “locations”; in another 
they may not own land, or move about without a pass ; 
while local bye-laws are framed forbidding them to walk on 
the footpaths, or to use the public conveyances. When 
we seek to trace the causes which have led to such un- 
deserved persecution of a harmless and useful community, 
we find that these causes are of a complicated kind, arising 

* See the Proceedings of the East India Association, elsewhere in 
this Heview, for the discussion on this paper. 
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out of the peculiar circumstances of the colonies concerned. 
In South Africa the white colonists of all races form but 
a small portion of the total population. Surrounded by 
vast numbers of Kafirs, who still live under the tribal 
system, they have been accustomed, for their own security, 
to impose certain restrictions on their black neighbours, 

. making them reside in their kraals, and regulating their 
behaviour when visiting the white townships. This peculiar 
attitude, arising in great measure from the instinct of self- 
preservation, of the white population towards the coloured 
races, has operated very unfavourably in the case of the 
Indians ; for it has made it easy for their opponents to 
get them included, on account of their colour, among those 
subjected to special restrictions ; ignoring the wide difference 
between the African tribal races and the Indians, who are 
the heirs of an ancient civilization. As regards the origi- 
nating cause of the anti-Indian legislation, no doubt prejudice 
as to colour and race has its share. But from a perusal of 
the Blue-Books it becomes evident that economic interests 
are at the bottom of the hostile movement, and that trade 
jealousy has been the incentive which quickened antagonism 
into active persecution. The real offence of the Indians is 
that they are skilful traders, and have competed actively 
with the Europeans storekeepers in the towns ; and these 
have used their influence with the legislature and muni- 
cipalities to handicap inconvenient rivals, by banishing 
them to locations, after the fashion of Kafir kraals, and by 
imposing upon them the worry of passes and trade licenses. 

Against these oppressions and indignities the Indian com- 
munity'have persistently protested, and have memorialized 
the authorities, both Governors in South Africa and Secre- 
taries of State at Whitehall. But although sympathy has 
been expressed, little substantial redress has as yet been 
afforded. My present object in this paper is to suggest' 
means by which we may assist these memorialists in obtain- 
ing a reasonable settlement of their claims. I propose 
therefore to divide my subject into three parts, cohsidering 
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(i) the present attitude of the authorities ; (2) the principles 
upon which the. decision should be based ; and (3) the 
practical steps that may now be taken. In order that my 
remarks may be brought within reasonable compass, I will 
limit myself to one colony ; and I have selected the 
Transvaal, partly because, in respect of that colony, we. 
have full and authentic information regarding the Indian 
grievances, and partly because the Transvaal, being still 
a Crown colony, is under the sole authority of the Colonial 
Office, so that the case is not there complicated by any 
question of divided responsibility. 

(i) The Present Attitude of the Authorities. 

The most recent pronouncement, by the home authorities, 
regarding the position of Indians in the Transvaal, is that 
contained in Mr. Chamberlain’s answer of May 21st, 
to Mr. Herbert Roberts, in the House of Commons. In 
his question Mr. Roberts drew attention to the notification 
issued at Pretoria on April 8 last, directing the enforcement 
of the Boer laws of 1885 and 1886, which imposed dis- 
qualifications on Indian British subjects, as regards residence 
and trade ; and he inquired whether any circumstances had 
arisen to necessitate the revival and enforcement, under 
British rule, of the restrictions imposed by the late Boer 
Government. In his reply Mr. Chamberlain said that the 
notice in question enforces the laws referred to with due 
regard to the vested interests of traders, and with a provi- ‘ 
sion for the exemption of educated Asiatics from residence 
in places specially set apart for Asiatics. He explained 
that according to Lord Milner it was necessary to take this 
step pending fresh legislation, in view of public feeling, but 
that the existing law was being carried out in the most 
lenient manner possible. In conclusion Mr. Chamberlain 
promised carefully to consider the whole question, on receipt 
of Lord Milner’s despatch, now expected. 

This answer is in one respect satisfactory, because it 
assures us tha|; Mr. Chamberlain will personally inquire 
_ ’'third series. VOL. XVI. * D 
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into the merits of the case, and will himself give judgmen 
on the important constitutional issues involved. We knov 
that Mr. Chamberlain is a statesman who has the courage 
of his opinions. There is therefore hope in this assurance 
On the other hand it is most unfortunate that, pending 
. Mr. Chamberlain’s decision, Lord Milner should have 
taken action which so seriously prejudices the position ol 
these Indian British subjects in their claim for equal justice. 
Since the annexation of the republics, the Indians have 
been in the position of British citizens in British territory ; 
and the burden of proof is on their opponents to show the 
necessity for now imposing upon them special race dis- 
abilities, foreign to the spirit of British law. Lord Milner 
ought therefore to have maintained the status quo, pending 
the decision by the Imperial authorities upon what is clearly 
an Imperial question. Instead of this, he has, by the recent 
notification, deprived the Indians of their status as British 
citizens, reviving the obnoxious regulations of the late Boer 
Government, although the principle of these regulations has 
been emphatically condemned by the home authorities. 
Such a suspension of natural privileges is nothing less than 
a disaster to the Indian community at the present juncture. 
But Lord Milner has gone further even than this. Under 
the Boer Government the anti- Indian regulations were in 
abeyance, because President Kruger refrained from enforcing 
them, yielding in this respect to the remonstrances of 
Mr. Chamberlain. Now for the first time they are being 
really enfpreed, not in the casual fashion that would have 
marked the old regime, but with the rigour of British official 
methods. The Indians are thus worse off now than they 
have ever been before. And it is further to be noticed that 
these hardships have now been sprung upon them without 
an allegation of the smallest misconduct on their part. On 
the contrary, it is universally admitted that throughout the 
recent troubles the Indians have shown themselves loyal 
and ^seful citizens, rendering the most valuable services to 
tile sick and wounded <3uring the war. 
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(2) The Principles upon which the Decision should 

BE based. 

We have now to consider the reason given by Lord 
Milner for his action in reviving and enforcing, at this 
particular moment, the anti- Indian regulations which have^ 
been dormant up to the present time. The reason given is 
quite a general one. According to Lord Milner this step 
was necessary “in view of public feeling.” What is the 
public feeling here referred to } And how far is it a feeling 
founded on reason and justice ? The feeling referred to is 
of course that of the local white community, or rather of 
that section antagonistic to the Indians. But when we seek 
to trace the origin of this antagonism we find no solid ground 
of complaint against the Indian community. Trade jealousy, 
combined with race prejudice, appear to have been at the 
root of the hostile movement. And this seems to have 
been the view taken by Mr. Chamberlain from the first. 
It was expressed by him, before the war broke out, in 
answer to a memorial of the Indians against the Location 
Law. In his despatch of September 4, 1895, to Sir Hercules 
Robinson (Blue-Book, p. 48, of 1895) he said that the 
memorialists had his sympathy, and that he believed them 
to be a peaceable, law-abiding, and meritorious body of 
persons ; and he concluded by suggesting that the South 
African Republic, in the interest of its own burghers, should 
treat the Indians more generously, and free itself from even 
the appearance of countenancing a trade jealousy, which he 
had some reason to believe did not emanate from the 
governing class in the republic. In other words, he thought 
the movement against the Indians arose from a monopolist 
feeling among the Uitlander traders, and did not originate 
with the Boers at all. And this view is confirmed by the 
Dutch and English petitions, regarding the proposed 
exclusion of Indians, which will be found at p. 43 of the 
Blue-Book. The Dutch petition, signed by 484 persons, 
runs as follows: “We, the undersigned burghers, heg 
. D 2 
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respectfully to state that so far from the burghers being 
opposed to these people stopping and trading in the State, 
they recognise in them a peaceful and law-abiding, and 
therefore desirable class of people. To the poor they are a 
veritable blessing, inasmuch as by their keen competition 
they keep down the prices of necessaries of life, which they 
can do owing to their thrifty and temperate habits. We 
venture to submit that their withdrawal from the State will 
be a dire calamity to us, especially those of us who, living 
far away from centres of business, depend upon the Indians 
for the supply of our daily wants." Similarly the English 
petition, signed by 1,340 persons, protests against the agita- 
tion set up against the Indians residing or trading freely in 
the country : “ We firmly believe,” it continues, “ that the 
agitation owes its origin not to their habits as regards sani- 
tation, but to trade jealousy, because, owing to their frugal 
and temperate habits, they have been able to keep down 
the prices of necessaries of life, and have therefore been an 
inestimable boon to the poor classes of the society in the 
State. We do not believe any good cause exists for com- 
pelling them to reside or trade in separate quarters.” 

So far, therefore, as we can judge, the “ public feeling ” of 
the local white community, to which Lord Milner has yielded 
such unusual deference, is not of a kind to command general 
respect. Moreover this question, affecting the rights of British 
citizens all over the world, is essentially an Imperial one, to be 
decided, not by local prejudice, but by the central authority, 
in accordance with the established principles of the Empire. 
Those principles have been well stated in a letter recently 
addressed to the Colonial Office by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, protesting against the legislative 
exclusion of British Indians from the South African colonies: 
“ This exclusion,” it says, “ appears to the Chamber to be 
unjust to the natives of India, who are considered to be 
entitled to the same rights as. other subjects of the King, 
of frp,e movement and residence in any part of the Empire, 
eftdrely unrestricted by any legislation such as that com- 
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plained of. It is regarded as impolitic also, and as pre- 
judicial to the interests of the colonies themselves. The 
Chamber entertains, not without reason, a high opinion of 
the qualifications of His Majesty’s Indian-born subjects 
for their good citizenship, their intelligence, their industry, 
their peaceful disposition, and their commercial aptitudes.” 
This declaration of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
voices the traditional British policy ; and I submit that such 
an expression of the “ public feeling ” of Lancashire is more 
deserving of consideration than the interested clamours of 
the Transvaal monopolists. Again, is it wise to ignore the 
public feeling of India? That was not the view of Lord 
Lansdowne when (after the war had broken out) he made 
an important speech at the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield, in 
November, 1899. Speaking as a member of the Cabinet, 
and a former Viceroy of India, he declared that India had 
“ a special interest in this Transvaal question.” He went 
on to say, “ A considerable number of the Queen’s Indian 
subjects are to be found in the Transvaal, and amongst the 
many misdeeds of the South African Republic I do not 
know that any fills me with more indignation than its treat- 
ment of these Indians. And the harm is not confined to 
the sufferers on the spot ; for what do you imagine would 
be the effect produced in India when these poor people 
return to their country to report to their friends that the 
Government of the Empress, so mighty and irresistible in 
India with its population of three hundred millions, is 
powerless to'secure redress at the hands of a small South 
African State ?” If Lord Lansdowne had answered his own 
question, he would no doubt have said that, if the great 
British Empire failed to obtain redress for its Indian 
subjects, the public feeling in India would have been that 
of contempt, as well as indignation. If so, what will now 
be the feeling in India if this same great British Empire 
shows itself powerless to redress these same grievances, 
because it lacks the courage to face a small interested 
clique of its own subjects ? Look at it whichever way we 
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may, our position is a humiliating one. What is our boasted 
Empire worth if the Mother Country is to be compelled to 
abandon her principles at the dictation of the youngest of 
her children ? I remember, in the days when Lord Dun- 
dreary was in fashion, he used to be fond of conundrums, 
and his favourite one was, Why does a dog wag his tail ? 
the answer was. Because he is stronger than his tail ; 
otherwise the tail would wag the dog. In the present case 
it appears that hitherto the colony has shown itsejf stronger 
than the Empire, and that it is the tail that w'ags the dog. 

(3) The Practical Steps that may now be taken. 

Such being generally the conflicting principles involved, 

there remains to consider what practical steps should be 

taken to obtain fair-play for the Indians in South Africa ? 

And my first point is that we should begin by limiting our 

action to the case of one single colony, and that colony 

should be the Transvaal. There are various reasons for 

this suggestion. In the different colonies circumstances 

differ, and by concentrating our attention upon one colony, 

we shall be better able to bring the matter to a simple issue. 

Again, it is desirable to select a Crown colony as being 

directly under the Colonial Office. No doubt Indians have 

grave cause of complaint in Cape Colony and Natal, but in 

dealing with those self-governing colonies we are hampered 

by the constitutional difficulty ; whereas in the new colonies 

Mr. Chamberlain has a free hand : by an executive order 

he can sweep away the race disabilities and indignities 

Complained of, leaving a clean slate, on which need only be 

written what is right and reasonable, and in harmony with 

British traditions. These race questions are essentially 

Imperial questions ; they are causing dissensions in the 

Australian as well as in the South African colonies ; and 

the opportunity is a golden one for giving a straight lead in 

the matter to the whole colonial world. 

« 

Mr. Chamberlain has undertaken carefully to consider 
th^ whole question ; $0 now is the time for the public to 
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speak ; and I would submit that three points should specially 
be urged upon him. First, that before any anti-Indian 
legislation is sanctioned, a full and formal inquiry as to the 
necessity for such legislation should be made by an impar- 
tial authority under the direction of the Colonial Office ; 
secondly, that the burden of proof lies entirely upon those 
who desire to impose disabilities upon the Indians, or any 
other class of His Majesty’s subjects ; and thirdly, that 
pending the inquiry, the Pretoria notification of April 8 
last should be withdrawn, so as to place all the parties on a 
fair and equal footing. So far as we can judge from the 
records, trade jealousy and race prejudice have been the 
principal inciting causes of enmity. But it also appears 
that objection has been taken to the Indians on social, 
sanitary, and economic grounds ; and it is further pleaded 
that South Africa is a white man’s country, and he is 
entitled to check an excessive influx of Asiatics. If these 
are the contentions, by all means let the opponents of the 
Indians bring forward their evidence and adduce their 
arguments. But the question should be decided by an 
impartial Imperial authority ; and the Indians should have 
full opportunity for their defence, and further should be 
allowed to show per contra how their presence in the colony 
benefits the community at large. I notice that in a recent 
speech, at the Transvaal Municipal Congress, Lord Milner 
gave his adhesion to the doctrine of equal rights for every 
civilized man, irrespective of race and colour. It may 
therefore be hoped that he will not be unwilling to recon- 
sider his attitude towards the whole of the present question. 

It is not the practice of the East India Association 
to pass resolutions on the questions debated before 
it, but if my suggestions be adopted, perhaps the 
Association might undertake a deputation to the Colonial 
Secretary, and present to him a memorial in favour of the 
redress of these Indian grievances. I may mention that 
after a conference held last year on the same subject, a 
deputation waited on Lord George Hamilton, from whom 
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they received a very sympathetic hearing, and 1 would 
refer those interested in the subject to the proceedings as 
reported in the journal /aaf/a of October 24 and November 7 
last In conclusion, I might allude to one point in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to Mr. Roberts on May 21. 
He said that the laws complained of will be enforced in 
'the most lenient manner possible. But this rather reminds 
me of Izaak Walton when he advises the angler who is 
impaling a frog upon his hook, to use him as though he 
loved him. What is objected to is not the mode of adminis- 
tration, but the whole principle of these penal restrictions. 
The hook is what the frog objects to, and all the loving- 
kindness of the angler in adjusting it will do him little 
good. I sincerely trust that the result of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
consideration will be a decision which will be in accordance 
with the best traditions of our nation. We may, with some 
confidence, hope to find a powerful ally in Lord Curzon, 
who, as Viceroy of India, is the natural protector of Indian 
British subjects in all parts of the world. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

By Prof. Dr. Edward Montet. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The Proceedings of the Twelfth International Congress of Orientalists, held 
in Rome in 1899, have at last appeared. Volumes II. and III. (the latter 
in two parts) are now before me.* These fine volumes are, unfortunately, 
full of misprints. Their revision seems to have been very defective. 
It is evidently this serious neglect, as well as the great delay in 
their publication, that resulted in the regrettable decision which was 
arrived at by the Congress of Hamburg not to publish the acts of that 
Congress.! 

We have *0 note the new edition, entirely revised, of the Egyptian 
grammar by A. Erman, | a remarkably clear and accurate work. It will be 
extremely useful to those who study Semitic languages, and particularly to 
the Hebraist and the historian of Israel, for obtaining a knowledge of the 
old Egyptian. It is not that I am struck, like the author, with the affinity 
of the Egyptian with Semitic languages, but that the relations of Israel with 
Egypt were so intimate that linguistic influence affected both languages. 

In the last volume (twelfth) published of the “ Realencyklopadie fiir 
protestantische Theologie und Kirche ” (3*^ Aufl., von Hauck),§ I have 
to point out two very interesting articles by Kessler on the Mandeeans and 
the Manicheans. We learn with pleasure that the second volume of 
Kessler's very remarkable work on Mani (Forschungen fiber die mani- 
chaische Religion) || will be published during the current year. 

In the part last published of the “ Dictionnaire de la Bible,” by the 
Abbe Vigouroux (Part XXII., ]oppfi-Kurzeniecki), 1 I it should be mentioned 
that there are some interesting articles on Biblical geography, such as 
Jordan, tribe of Judah, Kir Moab, etc. This part completes the third 
volume (G — K). To these geographical studies must be added a very 
complete monography on Jarash (oV^) by Schumacher, which appeared 
in the “ Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins ” (VoL XXV., 
Parts III., IV.)** 

Assvrioi-ogy. 

Schrader’s “ Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament ” (3“ Aufi., von 
Zimmern und Winckler) has now been completed by the publication of 

* Florence : Society Typc^nphique Florentine, 1902. 

t Regarding this decision, see the article by Professor R. Basset, published in the 
“Questions diplomatiques et coloniales” (January I, 1903, Paris). This artide 
expresses the same opinion contained in our Report for January, 1903. 

t .d^ptische Grammatik." Berlin : Reuther und Rdchard, 1902. 

g Leipzig : Hlntichs, 1903. II Berlin : Reimer, 1899. 

H Paris: Lctonzay et And, 1903. ** Leipzig: Baedeker, 190a. 
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the last part ( 11 . Halfte, a Schluss-Lieferung).* This volume treats of 
the following subjects : Religion, superstitions, hymns, and prayers, Baby- 
Ionic ideas of the universe (heaven, earth, planets, the zodiac, and the 
beyond), and the connection between the Assyrio-Babylonian and the 
Hebraic languages. It contains, in addition, tables and an index to 
the whole work, as also a very good map of the Euphrates and Tigris 
districts, and neighbouring countries such as Palestine, Sinai, the 
Delta, etc. 

, In the compilation “Der alte Orient,”t Winckler has published a 
trapslation, accompanied with an introduction and notes, of the celebrated 
text of the “ Laws of Hammurabi,” King of Babylon, circa 2250 b.c. This 
extremely important document was discovered by De Morgan during his 
excavations at Susa. How .came this Babylonian monument to be 
transported to Susa? It is probable that the same King of Elam — 
Shutruknakhunta — who, amongst other Babylonian works, had removed as 
a trophy to his capital the celebrated stela of Naramsin, circa 3000 b.c, 
also took away a part of this valuable monument from Chaldea, and cairied 
it home as spoil to Susa. 

The same stela of Hammurabi has given rise to the interesting work of 
Joh. Jeremias, “ Moses und Hammurabi.”J The author concludes from 
the comparison he makes between the laws of Hammurabi’s code and 
those of the Pentateuch the possibility of an ancient edition of a code by 
Moses himself. He expresses the hypothesis that in the customary law of 
the ancient Arabians are to be found traces of a common tradition, of 
Arab origin, and extending back to Moses and Hammurabi. 

In the compilation “Der alte Orient” (i Jahrgang, Heft 3, 2'-'- verbesserie 
und enveiterie Auflage,^), Alfred Jeremias treats of hell and heaven 
according to the Babylonians. This interesting publication is accompanied 
by ten drawings after the monuments. 

As regards the publication of F. Delitzsch on “Babel und Bibel,”,' it 
speaks so much for itself that it is quite unnecessary for us to draw attention 
to this highly interesting pamphlet. 

The Old Testament; HibioRV of the Peoi'Le and Religion 

01 ISRAEI.. 

In the first place, we have to point out a general work which has been 

much discussed in France, the scientific and liberal spirit of which has 

brought down on its author the censure of the clerical authorities : “ La 

question biblique chez les catholiques de France au XIX*’ s&cle,” by the 

Abb^ A. Houtin,^ having, in fact, been placed on the Index Prohibitorius. 

In this volume the author relates, with a complete knowledge of the facts 

and with the utmost impartiality, the scientific religious movement in the 

midst of French Catholicism from 1800 to 1900. The biblical critic, 

especially as regards matters concerning the Old Testament, takes an 

important part. We recommend this work to our readers. 

• 

* Beilin : Renther und Reichard, 1903. t Leipng : Hinricha *90** 

t Leiprigt Hinrichs, 1903. ’ § Leipc^: Hinrichs, 1903. 

li 3i**Ani!g.; LeiiKig; Hinridu, 1903. f Purist Picard, 19(8. 
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The S^g ef Solomon continues to call forth numerous publications, 
among which are to be found some that are extraordinary and others 
curious. Under the title of “La cl^ du Cantique des Cantiques,”* * * § 
Pasteur Fraisse gives a symbolic interpretation of the book, which would 
form a page of the national history of Israel, and at the same time political, 
religious, and moral, written at the end of Solomon’s reign, but lengthened 
by an epilogue on the time of the schism. 

According to the writer, there are three heroines in the Song : the first 
virgin (Chap. I. — III. 5) is the symbol of the priestly tribe ; the second 
virgin (Chap. III. 6 — VI. 10), represents the military and theocratic 
element j and the third, or Shulamite (VI. 10 — ^VIII. 7), represents the 
members of Solomon’s court. 

The latest commentators of the Song, such as Budde and Siegfried, 
perceive, and rightly so, in these celebrated poems a song or collection of 
nuptial songs. According to Jacob,! it is not a question of nuptials, nor 
of marriage, but of erotic songs of a very low class, which recall to mind in 
certain passages the obscenities in the representations of the Turk Karagez. 

Quite different is the publication by Haupt of “ The Book of Canticles, 
or the Song of Songs,”J a new rhythmical translation, with restorations of 
the Hebrew text and explanatory and critical notes. Haupt says that the 
Canticles is not the work of one poet, but a late post-exilic collection of 
popular nuptial songs and love-ditties, which may all have been sung at 
weddings, although they were not originally composed for this purpose. 
They were probably compiled in the neighbourhood of Damascus after the 
beginning of the .Seleucidan era, 312 it.c. Haupt admits that it may be 
impossible to recover the original songs, but he believes that the traditional 
arrangement may be very much improved. Canticles is not a divan 
collected by the poet himself, but a collection of popular songs by various 
authors, made by a later compiler. The explanatory and critical notes are 
of a high scientific value. 

Under the title “Critica Biblica,’’§ Cheyne has commenced the publica- 
tion of a collection of entirely new notes on textual difficulties of the 
Hebrew Bible. These notes are in consequence of the closer examination 
of difficulties which appeared to the author to be required for the due per- 
formance of his editorial duties in connection with the Encyclopadia 
Biblica. Part I., contains Isaiah and Jeremiah, Part II. Ezekiel and the 
minor prophets. “Taking as his starting-point the results of able textual 
critics like Lagarde and Wellhausen, the author has sought to complete, 
and if possible correct, their work by the fuller application of old methods 
in conjunction with new, and it is upon these new methods, suggested by 
a large mass of overlooked facts, that he lays the chief stress.” This 
quotation shows that the “Critica Biblica” are written from the same 

* Paris: Fischbacher, 1903. 

f “Das Hobelied, auf Giund arabischer und anderer Parallelen von nenem enter- 
sneht." Berlin : Mayer und MUUer, 1902. 

t Chicago, 1902 (reprinted from the American Journal of Semitic Langut^es and 
Idteratnres). 

§ Two vols. in Svo. London : Adam and Charles Blapk, 1903. 
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point of View as the Encyclopadia Bitlica^ both* being works of a high 
scientific order. 

Strack has published in the series of “Schriften des Institutum Judaicum 
in Berlin ” (No. 31) the Hebrew text, with notes and a Hebrew-German 
vocabulary, of Ecclesiasticus.* This is a very useful publication for Hebrew 
scholars, and we recommend it very warmly to Universities. 

In his work entitled “Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter,”t W. Bousset discusses and explains the evolution of the Jewish 
religion in the last centuries which preceded the advent of Christianity and 
at the beginning of the Christian era, and he points out the influence which 
the old heathen religions, such as the Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and 
Egyptian, exercised upon it with such penetrative force. 

The raatriarchate, more especially in Israel, is the subject of an interesting 
work by Matthes in the “ Teyler’s theologisch Tijdschrift” (1st year> 
No. 1),} Het mairiarchaat inzonderheid btj IsraeL 

T\lmudical and Rabdinical Literature. 

The publication of the “Talmud of Babylon” (text and German transla- 
tion) by L. Goldschmidt has been enriched by a new fascicule — the treatise 
(vom Eid), forming the fourth part of Vol. VII.§ 

The study of modern Hebraic literature is the subject of an extremely 
interesting and well-written work by N. Slouschz, to which we have 
repeatedly referred in our Reports on the remarkable publications in the 
Hebrew language. Under the title of “ I.a renaissance de la litt^rature 
h^braique (i 743-1 885), || Slouschz has presented as a thesis of Doctorship 
before the Faculty des Lcttres de Paris an important essay of literary 
history, from the time of Luzzato, with his allegorical drama Layescharim 
Tehilla (Glory to the Just, 1743), down to the novels of Smolensky 
(Haoumgue, The Reward, 1868; Divine Vengeance, 1884), and the 
writings of contemporaneous Jewish authors. As Slouschz well points out, 
accounted rabbinical and casuistic, the modern Hebraical literature 
presents, on the contrary, a character distinctly rational ; it is anti-dogmatic 
and anii-rabbinic. Its aims are to enlighten the Jewish masses who have 
remained faithful to their religious traditions, and to impress upon the 
minds of Israelitic communities the conceptions of modern life. 

The Arabic Language: Islam and Mussulman Countries. 

In the purely linguistic world we must point out in the first place the 
new German-Arabic dictionary by E. Harder, II which appears to us to be 
of much practical use. 

*' L’arabe k I’^ole primaire,”** by E. Viala and E. Jacquard, is a very 
well-composed manual, and destined to be of great service in teaching 

* Leip^i Ddcbert, 1903. t Berlin: Reuther und Reichaid, 1993. 

* Hearlem, 1903. & Beriin : Calvary, 1903. 

t* Paris : SociM Nouvelle de labrairie et d'Edition, 190a. 

Y “Peutsch-arabiscbes Handworterbuch.” Hndelberg: Winter, 1903. 

Iflllana: Legendre, 1903. 
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vulgar Arabic in Algeria and Tunis. The authors, the former being the 
head legal interpreter at Lalla Marnia (near the Moroccan frontier) and 
the latter a schoolmaster at Oran, are both thoroughly versed in the 
knowledge of the Algerian dialect. The manual which they have written 
for use in the primary schools comes quite up to all expectations, on account 
of the clearness, simplicity of method, the graduated construction of the 
exercises, the multiplicity of examples, and the large number of colloquial 
phrases contained therein. The authors have kept in view the fact that in 
Algeria it is in this way that one has to acquire a knowledge of Arabic. 

In the “ Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete ” (Part 
XVII.)*’ Goldziher has continued his studies, which are of great interest, 
on the hyperbolic forms of the Arabic writing and language (Hyperbolische 
Typen im Arabischen) ; he discusses in this article the comparisons of 
identity (for example, a date resembles a date, Ag. XX. 128, 25), and the 
formula indicating the act of crying out in a loud voice (example, to cry 
with the fulness of the head, of the skin, of the stomach, etc., comparing the 
French crier a pleine botuhe). 

To Mr. K. ilasset, the eminent Arabicist of Algiers, is due the publica- 
tion (text, translation, and commentary) of the famous treatise on Arabic 
metres by Ali al Kha/raji, known under the name of Khazrajiyah,\ This 
didactic poem on Arabic metre is one of the oldest extant. Ali al 
Khazrajt, of a family originally belonging to Granada, lived in Alexandria. 
He died either in 626, 627, or 650 of the Hegira. His poem, which was 
composed on the metre Kamil, consists of ninety-seven verses. After 
defining metre and feet, he describes the syllables which compose the 
feet ; then he enumerates in detail the different parts of the verses, and the 
modifications which they undergo at the beginning and end of the hemistich, 
as well as any licenses, authorized or not. He afterwards Describes ihe 
different kinds of verse, and concludes with rhyme, the letters of which they 
are formed, and the errors which are there committed. As it may be easily 
understood on such a subject, the work of Ali al Khazraji is often obscure 
and wanting in preciseness. Arabicists should be thankful to Mr. R. 
Jlasset for his learned publication of this difficult text, and for the com- 
mentaries which follow the translation. 

We have to point out in the Journal Asiatique for September-October, 
1902, a full report which Mr. Basset presented to the Congress of 
Orientalists of Hamburg upon Berber and Haussa studies (1897-1902). In 
this report will be found important information on Shalh’a and the dialects 
of the Moorish Rif. 

We also notice quite a series of pamphlets on Islam and Mussulman 
countries. First a well-written and judicious study on the principal 
characters of Islam of to-day {Ze odieme tendenze deltlslamd)\ by Nallino, 
then an interesting tract by Martin Hartmann in the collection “ Der 
islamische Orient” (V.)§; Mesreb der weise Narr und fromme Ketzer, a 

* StrassbuTg: Tnibner, 1902. 

t Algiers : Fontaoa, 1902 (“ Publications du Gouveroement G^nifcal de I’AIgme ”). 

t Florence, 1902 ('* Estratto dagli Studii religiosi,” fasc. i., 1902). 

S Beriin : Wolf Peiser, 1902. 
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popular story of Central Asia. Also a curious correspondence in Arabic, 
published by Le Chatelier,*^ showing the active part which the Senussiya 
fraternity exercised in organizing and arming indigenous forces against 
French troops in the Lake Chad district from November, 1901, to 
January, 1902 ; and in iht Bulletin de la Societe de Giographie de Parti (March 
15^ 1903) are some notes and impressions of a journey to Figig by Doutt^, 
the notes on this celebrated oasis being very instructive. Also a study by 
, Chauvin on “ le jet des pierres au p^lerinage de la Mecque/M According 
to the Mussulman explanation of this rite, the throwing of stones in the 
valley of Mina recalls to mind the temptation of Abraham when the Devil 
wanted to persuade him to disobey God by refusing to sacrifice Ismail 
(Isaac). This interpretation is a proof of a tendency in Islam to restore 
to the true religion ceremonies of pagan origin. According to (Chauvin, 
this was an ancient ceremony to secure, by means of taking an annual 
possession, the inviolability of Meccan territory, which was necessary for 
the processions and tours of pagan times — ^an original and interesting 
explanation. Finally, there are two tracts on Morocco. The first is a 
study of the country from a political and economical standpoint by 
P. Mohr, t in which is to be found some useful information, especially as 
regards commerce. The second is a religious study on “les tas de pierres 
sacr^s (Karkor) et quelques pratiques connexes dans le sud du Maroc,'* by 
Doutt( 5 .§ This work, full of documents, explains the different theories 
which have been advanced in interpreting the origin of these Karkor by 
Moroccans and European savants. The author gives an account of the 
Moroccan custom, and similar ones, such as knots being made on the 
branches of trees, suspension of rags, etc., by the theory of transfer of evil. 
In an ordinary way it is a question of the transfer of evil by means of 
the stone which is thrown and by means of the tree, etc. ; it was not till 
afterwards that the explanation was arrived at as that of being symbolic of 
the offering to a saint. We strongly recommend the perusal of this study. 

A new history of Arabic literature has been published by one of the 
most competent scholars on this subject — Cl. Huart.l| It extends from its 
anti-Islamic origins down to the present day. This bulky volume of 470 
pages is very agreeable reading. Its plan and style are nearly the same as 
the larger one by Brockelmann on the same subject, and which we re- 
viewed in a former Report. Huart writes in a less dry style, but his 
book being intended for the general public, he has omitted the valuable 
bibliographical notices of Brockelmann. Notwithstanding the value of 
these publications, their extreme brevity makes us fervently hope that an 
Arabicist will undertake to write an elaborate history of Arabic literature, a 
subject on which there exists no general work, except the imperfect one of 
Hammer-Purgstall. 

One of the moi;e important publications by the l^ole des Langues 

• Retme Ginirak des Sciences Pures et ApplipiSes. Paris ; Juillet, 1902. 

t Antwerp, 1902 (extract from the Annales de VAcadimie Rqycde d'Archkhgie de 
Belgipie^ fifth aeries, voL iv.). 

**|ilarokko, eine politisch-wirtschaftliche Studie.*’ Berlin ; Siemenroth, 1902. 

AJIgien: Heiot^ ipoj* ii Paris: Colfd, 1902. 
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orientales vivantes de Paris, the first volume only having as yet appeared, 
is the translation of “ Traditions islamiqaes ” of the celebrated Mussulman 
theologian A 1 BokhSri, by Houdas and Mari,'ais.* * * § The names of these 
two Orientalists, known by their remarkable works, are a guarantee of the 
excellence of the translation and of the scientific value of the work. 

The well-printed volume issued by the Imprimerie Nationale, which is 
now before us, includes the titles i to 33 on revelation, faith, science, 
ablutions, prayer, Friday, feasts, rogations, funerals, tithe, pilgrimage, etc. . 
We cannot praise too highly those Arabicists who place within reach of the 
educated public the great works oti Mussulman theology and literature ; by 
their difficult and delicate labours they render the greatest of service to 
Oriental science. 

Several important works relating to African Islam deserve to be men- 
tioned, all of which have been published in France. The first we deal 
with is entitled “ Le Commandant I^amy d’apr^s sa correspondance et ses 
souvenirs de campagnc (1858-1900),” by Commandant Reibell (Algeria, 
Tunisia, Tonkin, Sahara, Congo, Madagascar, Sudan).t The greater part 
of this large volume is devoted to Mussulman Africa. Commandant Lamy, 
the hero of the Foureau-Lamy Mission, which travelled from Algeria to 
Lake Chad across the Sahara, was killed on April 22, 1900, in the fight 
at Koucheri. Lamy was one of the best-versed men in the knowledge of 
Mussulman Africa, hence the great interest of his African correspondence. 

De Segonaac has published an account of his “ Voyages au Maroc ” 
(1899-1901),! with numerous illustrations. This explorer has made three 
journeys in that country, traversing the Riff twice ; he also crossed the 
Briber country and visited Sus. He was still in the country at the time 
of my visit.ii The very interesting work he has just published has been 
written from a topographical point of view. He has published separately 
a collection of plates on which are reproduced the topographical surveys 
of his several journeys. 

Le Chatelier, the well-known Africanist, whose important works we have 
announced from time to time, has inaugurated the publication of a collec- 
tion which will prove of very great interest, and in which will be included 
material for the study of Mussulman countries. The first volume of this 
collection has bqen published by G. Ferrand, and is entitled ** Les Cornells. ”|| 
It is an abridged review of our knowledge of the Somalis from the pre- 
historic period down to the twentieth century. The author visited Somali- 
land in 1882-83, and since 1884 has been occupied on a series of publica- 
tions relating to the country and language of the Somalis. The new work 
which he has written includes some valuable information on the history 
and exploration of the country, its traditions, tribes, social organization, 
music and songs, and, lastly, on the Islam of Somaliland and the Mahdi 

* Paris: Letoux, 1903. 

f Paris : Ilachette, 1903 (pp. xvii and 580 in 8vo.). 

! Paris ; Colin, 1903. 

§ ** Voyage au Maroc,” by Dr. Montet, is now in the press, and will appear shortly in 
the “Tour du Monde” (Paris : Hachette). — E d. 

II Paris i Lerouxi 1903. 
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Muhammad bin Abdullah (the Mad Mulla). In short, it is like a small 
encyclopsedia of Somaliland, the perusal of which we recommend to all 
those who are interested in the fate of this part of Africa. 

We shall conclude by mentioning a very important work by E. Fumey, 
first dragoman of the French Legation in Morocco. This is the “ Choix de 
correspondances marocaines ” (fifty official letters of the Sherifian Court), 
which will be of much help in the study of the administrative epistolary 
, style used in Morocco. I happened to be in Morocco at the time the 
author was preparing the materials for this publication,* and can testify to 
the care he has taken. The first volume contains the facsimile text of the 
letters, followed by very valuable notes (linguistic, historic, etc.) on these 
documents, also the reprodu<:tion in Arabic printed characters of those 
parts of the text which are difficult to read in the original. The second 
volume includes the translation. The first letter is from the Sultan Sidi 
Muhammad I. (Sidi Muhammad bin Abdullah), and dated a.h 1198 
(.A.D. 1784) ; the last is from the present Sultan 'Abdal 'Aziz, dated a.d. 1899 
(letter to President Loubet on the occasion of his election). This official 
correspondence is of very great interest ; it gives us not only a knowledge 
of Morocco and Moroccan affairs, but acquaints us with the language and 
epbtolary style of the Sherifian Court, and the changes which it has under- 
gone since the end of the eighteenth century. The collection which 
Fumey has published with unquestionable competency and knowledge of 
Mussulman literature and the Moroccan world, acquired privately during a 
sojourn of seven years, renders the best services, whether to Arabicists and 
diplomats, whom Morocco specially interests, or to the pupils of the schools 
of Oriental languages and aspirants to the position of dragomans, who, in 
several countries of Europe, propose to go to Morocco to commence their 
career there. 


* Paris : Maisonneuve, 1903, a vols. in Svo 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS AT HANOI. 

By Lieut.-Colonel G. E. Gerini, m.r.a.s., 

Official Delegate from Siam to the Congress. 

Opportunity of the Congress. 

The special Congress of Orientalists — or, as it was after- 
wards formally termed, the “ First -International Congress 
of Far-Eastern Studies” — was held from December 4 
to 10 last at Hanoi, and well deserves more than a passing 
notice in the pages of the Imperial and A sialic Quarlerly 
Review. 

Planned and initiated by a strong committee of Oriental 
savants in Paris, headed by Professor Senart ; ably and 
carefully organized by the Ecole Frangaise d’Extr^me 
Orient, which Monsieur Doumer had so thoughtfully 
founded three years ago at Saigon, but which was about 
the middle of last year transferred to Hanoi, the newly- 
proclaimed capital of French Indo-China; patronized by 
that genial Governor-General of whom the titanic work 
he has done for the colony entrusted to his care begins 
now to meet on all sides with full though somewhat tardy 
recognition, and subsequently by his amiable successor in 
office, Monsieur Beau, to whom ultimately befell the pleasing 
task of presiding at its formal opening, the Congress in 
question can indeed be said to have been born under 
favourable auspices. On the other hand, the happy idea of 
having it made to coincide with the exhibition so brilliantly 
organized at Hanoi with the Philadelphian object of revealing 
Indo-China to the world and the world to the populations of 
Indo-China ; the fact of having assigned as the theatre 
of its labours the sesthetically charming and historically 
fascinating metropolis of that colony, Hanoi, for over 
twenty-two centuries the capital of successive indigenous 
kingdoms, lying in the midst of a region as yet so little 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. XVI. E 
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known to the Western world, and yet so redolent of interest 
to the Orientalist and ethnographer, let alone the average 
tourist, ever in search of the sensational and picturesque ; 
strewn with the debris of the most varied civilizations which 
have alternately encroached, crystallized, and stratified upon 
one another, as well as with the ruins of conspicuous monu- 
'ments and cities, which they have, each in its turn, erected 
and overthrown ; teeming with a variety of races, languages, 
and creeds which offer one of the most promising fields for 
Oriental research, it will- not seem unnatural that the Con- 
gress should arouse great expectations. 

For the first time, in fact, a splendid and most favourable 
occasion was offered to the votaries of Oriental studies from 
the Far AVest of not only discussing, but investigating and 
perhaps arriving at a solution, on the spot itself, of some of 
the far-reaching problems connected with the knowledge of 
the past, as well as the actual ethnography of that region. 
At the same time an opportunity was thrown open to local 
scholars, and to the labourers in the field of Oriental research 
scattered all over the Far East and deprived in general, by 
reason of the great intervening distance, of the benefits of 
the European Congresses of the kind, to meet in a common 
centre for a common object and a mutual exchange of views, 

• so as to shape their individual efforts to a common end, with 
permanent advantage for the achievement of serious and 
lasting results. All this, of course, without intending or 
pretending in the least to interfere with the ordinary routine 
of the general Oriental Congresses held in unbroken series 
in Europe, but, on the contrary, with the laudable intent 
of concurring indirectly to the prosecution of the ends they 
have in view, while in a certain measure supplementing them 
with object-lessons in situ, in so far as the Far East is 
concerned. 

The Future of European Congre.s.ses. 

• 

It is no esoteric secret, in fact, that the Far Eastern 
sections of the latest European Congresses were verf poorly 
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attended and their labours followed by but indifferent results. 

This has been repeatedly observed in past Congresses, and 

the more remarkably so in the recent one held at Hamburg 

(September 4 to 10, 1902), where it was noticed that several 

sections — among which Indo-China and Malaysia — “were 

little frequented or attracted but a very small number of 

members.’’* A friend of mine who was present at the 

sittings of the Congress just referred to wrote to me these 

words: “Success for Hanoi : the French know how to do 

* 

things well and make it {i.e., the Congress) a success j the 
Orientalists here know nothing about Indo-China.” Though 
this observation may seem somewhat sweeping, it is no 
less true on the whole ; and, at all events, it well expresses 
the feeling of an enthusiastic Orientalist, who had been 
sorely disappointed at the singularly meagre results hitherto 
attained by the labours of Far Eastern sections in European 
Congresses. 

Oriental research, as it extends its range and deepens its 
reach, assumes great magnitude — crescit et vires acquirit 
cun do ; its field becomes too vast to be embraced in one 
single grasp. It grows more exacting and more seclusive 
in its tendencies. Although this tendency is to a certain 
extent satisfied by apportioning the labours of European 
Congresses amongst several sections, so as to relegate each 
subject to its particular sphere, I am afraid the time has 
come when these Congresses will have ceased — at least as 
at present organized — to successfully focus really useful 
labour ; and that it is the time for Africanists, Semitists, 
Indianists, and Further - 1 ndianists, to have their special 
Congresses held within their own geographical areas, as 
Americanists have already done. The same want has 
made itself felt, and for analogous reasons, in Oriental 
societies ; and we have an example of the need of such 
a scission in the recent formation of a Central Asian Society, 
as distinct from the Asiatic Society. I venture, therefore, 

* See Dr. E. Montet’s account in last January’s issue of this Reoiew^ 
p. 103. 
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to predict that it will be not many years before the already 
comatose and moribund Statutory Congresses in Europe 
will have either to die a natural death, brought on by 
inanition, superannuation, and obsolescence, which would 
be highly regrettable to many of their sanguine supporters, 
but no less certain and inevitable, as there are already even 
now ominous signs to that effect,* or else, in order to 
prolong their life, these Congresses will have to change 
their scope and renovate themselves in accordance with the 
demands of the mutata tcmpora. They will have to aim 
at a higher and far more comprehensive scope, that is, at 
becoming a sort of International Parliament of Orientalism, 
acting like a common digesting and unifying centre for the 
work of the special or Regional Congresses, and from which 
the latter may derive authoritative support, moral as well 
as material, for the carrying out of their schemes and 
resolutions bearing on matters of general interest to the 
Orientalistic world. In short, they should become a sort of 
rendezvous for Oriental scholars, where these may at fi.xed 
periods meet and discuss questions of a more wide-reaching 
character which affect the drift and progress of Oriental 
studies in general. In such supreme assemblies the single 
regions or Congresses should be represented by delegates, 
and their decisions should be binding upon all Orientalistic 
bodies and institutions. This is what, in my opinion, is 
likely to ultimately happen, as, with the far too extensive 
field now lying open to Oriental research, it can no longer 
be expected that the whole ground can be covered at a few 
sittings of a Congress held triennially, no matter how the 
work is apportioned among multifarious sections, in order 
to achieve serious and lasting results. The details of such 
a work must be left to special Congresses held in the 
r^on itself, which forms the sphere of their researches, 
where facts can easily be investigated, and which it would 
be preposterous to deal with in Europe, thousands of miles 
anpraiy, and which can be competently threshed out and often 
* Vide Dr. Montet’s repdtt, p. 105. 
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definitely solved on the spot, thus saving waste of energy 
and time. This has been amply demonstrated by the 
Hanoi Congress, with which I am now concerned ; and 
I have no doubt that the happy innovation so genially 
inaugurated, and the significant example thus set forth by 
French Indo-China, will prove the presage of the new order 
of things which I have ventured to foreshadow. Not 
only natural congruity and logic, but plain common-sense, 
demand that questions concerning a particular spot should 
be treated on the spot itself. ‘Oriental countries form the 
most fitting and natural area, and a more congenial sphere 
for Oriental meetings. Thus a watchword — a reflex of the 
Monroe doctrine as applied to Orientalism — I would propose 
for the future, in so far as working out details are concerned : 
“Oriental Congresses in Oriental countries”; or, “Oriental 
countries for Oriental Congresses. ’ 


SlI>I LK.IITS ON THE ATTENDANCE AT THE CONGRESS. 

With the auspicious signs that ushered in its advent as 
narrated above, it is no wonder that the Oriental Congress 
held at Hanoi should have proved an unqualified and unprece- 
dented success, surpassing by far the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. To this happy result contributed in no small measure 
the facilities lavishly accorded by the Government of French 
Indo-China to the adherents to, and participators in, the 
Congre.ss. Not only were ordinary members granted the 
usual reduction of 33 per cent, — as in the case of other 
Congresses — applicable to the passage on all French mari- 
time lines leading to Indo-China, but members of the 
Congress delegated officially by Governments, societies 
and corps savants, had the unprecedented advantage of a 
free passage, food included, on all the lines of navigation 
afore-stated. 

Notwithstanding such favourable privileges, it is regret- 
table that more Oriental scholars did not take advantage of 
such a splendid occasion. Perhaps the Hamburg Congress 
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went for something in marring the number of attendants 
at Hanoi. Naturally, savants who had sat at the great 
Hanseatic city early in September, and were tired after 
the labours there, would feel little disposed to start on a long 
journey early in October to another Congress in a far distant 
land. The two and a half months entailed in the trip to 
and fro, the fatigue of such a voyage of from 7,000 to 8,000 
miles towards the eastern extremity of the world, and the 
difficulty of affording so much spare time, had undoubtedly 
a good deal in deterring many staunch supporters of the 
Congress from participating in its labours. Many old main- 
stays of French Oriental studies, like Senart, Chavannes, 
Cordier, and others, who had intimated their willingness to 
come, were ultimately prevented from various causes. 

This was most regrettable ; but, on the other hand, the 
Congress had the satisfaction of seeing an old, though still 
hale, septuagenarian Oriental scholar, who never yet missed 
a Congress in his life, joyfully and bravely coming to the 
gathering from the heart of far Norway, accompanied 
by his courageous wife, contributing much pleasure and 
encouragement to those who had assembled. 

Countries and Institutions Repri'Senti d. 

In spite, however, of many drawbacks, the attendance at 
the Congress was satisfactory, and left but little to be 
desired. Most European and the leading Oriental countries 
and societie.s were represented by delegates ; all^ or nearly 
all, the civilized nations of the world by adherent members. 
First in order of the majority of both delegates and 
members naturally came France, with her colonies. The 
other countries best represented were Austria-Hungary, 
Netherlands, India, Italy, Japan, and Siam, whose Govern- 
ments had all sent official delegates. Then came the 
Universities, Oriental and scientific societies, or museums, 
of Germany, Austria, Sweden and Norway, Italy, United 
j^tes of America, India, Japan, Holland, China, Finland, 
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Ceylon, etc. — all being represented by distinguished envoys.* 
The obviously too slight participation taken by Great Britain 
and India elicited no little comment ; the country holding 
the largest interest in the East was the most poorly 
represented. 

The Arrangement.s. 

Before proceeding to give an account of the labours of 
the Congress, it behoves me to say a word about the 
hospitality extended to its foreign delegates and members. 
I may fitly describe it by merely stating that it was 
thoroughly French in character— namely, such as these 
courteous people in particular know how to accord. From 
the Governor - General to the humblest fonctionnairey all 
seemed to vie in their attentions to the Congressists. The 
arrangements were perfect. The young but vigorously 
grown-up Hcole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, in the person 
of its amiable director, Mr. Louis Finot, and of his staff of 
profe.ssors and students, on whom fell the brunt of the 
work of organization and the no less easy task of carry- 
ing out the arrangements for the execution of the pro- 
gramme set before them, are entitled to the sincerest 
gratitude of all Congressists for their painstaking efforts in 
facilitating the labours of the Congress, and attending 
to the personal comfort of its members. 

* The following is a list as regards foreign countries : Universities 
Ronje, Bologna, f’hristiani.s, Yale of Newhaven, 'I’okyo, Helsingfors; 
Ethnographical Museums of Berlin and Vienna ; Bombay, Ceylon, and 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Royal Institutes of 
Florence and Tlie Hague, Asiatic Societies of Italy and Japan, Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences, Academy of Sciences of Christiania, Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fur Natur- imd Volkerkunde Ost-Asiens, Trikoku Toyo-gakkwai 
(Orientalist Society of Japan), Geographical Society of Amsterdam, Direc- 
torate of the Chinese Imperial Customs, etc. 

As regards France and her colonies there were: Acadt^mie des Inscriptions 
et Belles lettres,Comtdde I’Asie Francaise, l^coledesHautes-£tudes,Musdum 
d’Histoire-naturelle, Musdes Nationaux, Socidtd d’Anthropologie, Socidtd 
Asiatique, Socidtd des ^Itudes Coloniales et Maritimes, Socidtd Franqaise 
d’Archdologie, Socidtd de Gdographie de Paris, Gouvernement de I’Inde 
Francaise, Acaddmie Malgache (Madagascar), Legation de France en 
Chine, Socidtd des l^tudes Indo-Chinoises, and Chambre d’Agriculture, 
both of Saigon, el;c. 
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The spacious halls of the Socidtd Philharmonique 
pavilion — an airy and gay structure, rising by the edge of 
the Boulevard Francis Gamier on the north-eastern corner 
of that picturesque little lake which, with its fresh waters, 
verdant borders, skirted by delightful lawns, and its two 
cosy islets, embellishes the central part of Hanoi city — 
were kindly placed at the disposal of the Congress for the 
sittings of its general and separate sessions, and of the 
special committees that were, in due course, appointed. 
Thus the Congressists* had the advantage of having the 
various rooms for their manifold labours brought close 
together in the same building. 

Preliminary Mi-etinls. 

By December 2 last practically all the Congressists hdA. 
arrived at Hanoi, and an informal meeting took place^n 
the evening of that day at the Grand Hotel Metropole, 
when an Ehrenwein was offered by the various Municipal 
authorities and the Committee of Organization of the 
Congress, and cordial greetings were exchanged. 

In the afternoon of next day, December 3, a preliminary 
sitting was held at the Societe Philharmonique, when office- 
holders were elected and the programme determined. 

The work of the Congress was divided into three 
sections — viz.: (i) India; (2) China and Japan; (3) Indo- 
China. It was, however, arranged that several general 
sessions should take place, with joint sections, for the reading 
and discussion of those papers which interested more than 
one section or the whole of them. The sittings of the 
various sections were, as far as possible, timed so as not to 
take place simultaneously, but at different periods of the 
day, so as to afford an opportunity to each and all to attend 
them. This arrangement is a very laudable one, and should 
be followed in future Congresses of the kind, since the sub- 
jects treated in each particular section are often pregnant 
with interest to others. 

* As the work before the Congress proved far more 
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extensive than originally contemplated, when it was thought 
one week would be amply sufficient to meet all require* 
ments — of which four days were to be actually devoted 
to sittings and three to excursions — it was found impos- 
sible to go through the whole programme within the 
specified time, and it became necessary to cram in two 
sittings in one day, of which one from 8.30 to 12 in the 
forenoon, and the other from 2 to 5.30 in the afternoon, 
thus practically occupying the whole daytime of the Con- 
gressists. Several special committees were elected : (i) To 
consider the schemes of transliteration of Indo-Chinese 
languages into Roman characters. (2) To formulate a 
project for a manual of Indo-Chinese philology, of which 
Colonel Gerini was appointed chairman. (3) To report 
upon a Buddhist Sanskrit-Chinese dictionary in course of 
preparation, etc. Thus the time of those members who 
were on some of these committees was fully occupied. 

The Hamburg Rfsolution. 

Following the resolutions of the late Statutory Congress 
at Rome (XII , 1899), and Hamburg (XIII. International 
Congress of Orientalists, September, 1902), the principle 
was in toto adopted of reading but short passages or 
extracts of the papers presented, bearing on the most salient 
points at issue. Next, the pernicious and senseless decision 
of the Hamburg Congress of having only a brief resume of 
each contribution and discussion published in the Acts of 
the Congress was, I regret to say, obsequiously adhered to 
in the following terms : “ Le Congres, se conformant k la 
resolution prise par le Congres de Hambourg, decide que les 
communications resteront la proprietc de leurs auteurs et 
que le Congrks ne publiera qu’un compte rendu analytique 
des debats.” 

This course is the more regrettable, especially in conjunc- 
tion with the decision first referred to, as it deprives the 
members of the Congress of the advantage of having before 
them the treatment in extenso given to each subject by its 
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own expositor, and affords the absent members but a very 
hazy idea of the communications made to the Congress and 
of its proceedings. The prosecution of such a mischievous 
plan cannot but lead to disappointment on the part of those 
members especially who could not be present, and grave 
injury to future Congresses. I therefore entirely agree 
'with Dr. Montet* in not only deprecating, but most empha- 
tically stigmatizing such baneful methods, and in expressing 
an earnest hope that so injurious an innovation be nipped 
in the bud at the next Statutory Congress of 1905 at 
Algiers. 

Of course, we are told by the supporters of this novel 
departure that the authors of communications can always 
have their productions published, if they desire it, in some 
one of the special periodicals. I wonder, however, how 
they do not perceive the point that those absent members 
in particular who have paid their subscription to the Con- 
gress — for the primary, e.ssential reason of getting its Acts 
in full — are legitimately entitled to have these before them, 
so as to participate, as it were, in spirit in the sittings ; and 
it is not at all fair that they should be put to the extra 
expense and trouble of ferreting out each single contribution 
in a host of magazines as soon as it appears, and of pur- 
chasing every issue of the same that contains the paper in 
question. And, furthermore, who is prepared to guarantee 
them that they then get precisely what was laid before the 
Congress ? May not the author have in the meantime 
amended mistakes pointed out to him, introduced new 
matter, or added novel ideas that occurred or were suggested 
to him by further reading or by researches made after the 
close of the Congress ? So that what the expectant member 
of the Congress finds in such periodicals can scarcely be 
any more a genuine and faithful copy of the communication 
originally presented to the Congress. 

It will thus readily be perceived that the justification of 

* VUe his report of the Hamburg Congress in the January issue of this 
AevUta. pD. 104 . to«. 
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the novel method brought forward on the specious plea 
that “ the publication in extenso of all the communications 
presented to the Congress can follow only so late afterwards 
that the contents of many contributions are overtaken by 
the advance of science before they can appear is utterly 
absurd. Nor is this all, for such a practice leads to the 
creation of a greater evil — namely, that what the members 
of the Congress get afterwards — if ever — disseminated in 
the gurgitc vasto of the periodical press is most likely but 
a rifacimento of the contribution actually laid before the 
Congress, and thus these papers do no more prove true 
likenesses of their originals, nor represent — mark the 
point — the state of science at the time the Congress was 
held, and merely form spurious milestones to indicate the 
fictitious march of its progress. In a word, encouragement 
is thereby lent to the travestying and destroying of the 
history of scientific research, to the detriment of the very 
object and purpose for which these Congresses have 
been instituted. For it can scarcely be expected that a 
resume not exceeding in length “ two printed pages of the 
form and size of the previous reports,” which is all the 
Hamburg Congress has been magnanimously disposed to 
concede its members in the shape of published Acts in 
e.xchange for their subscription, can include all the important 
details of each sin^^le communication — and the seemingly 
most insignificant detail may be of considerable import in 
many such cases. It is not only the backbone, but also the 
tiny little bones, that constitute a frame. The Hamburg 
Congress, niggard in regaling its members with even a 
mummified account, leaves them only a few dry bones. 
And what bones ! Not a skeleton, but some disjecta vcHebra^ 
with perhaps a tibia or a femur thrown in here and there. 

But what shall I say of adopting such a nonsensical 
course in the Hanoi Congress, after it had already been 
decided that authors of contributions should read but a 
r^sum^, or else only passages or extracts bearing on the 
* Resolution adopted at the Hamburg Congress. 
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most salient points of the papers presented ? Why, then, 
cajole those authors into preparing communications in 
extenso at all, and thus engage in the Sisyphean task of sup- 
plying matter for the waste-paper basket, since nothing but 
an abstract will be published in the Acts ? Thus, while the 
members who had not the chance of being present will be 
in no better position than their ill-fated confreres of the 
Hamburg Congress, those who attended the gathering will 
find themselves in a far worse plight. At all events, neither 
the one nor the other will ever know exactly all that the 
original contributions contained. That will be a perpetual 
mystery, which even an Argus-eyed look-out for all the 
“ special periodicals ” will never enable one to fathom. 

It is, I should think, high time to put a check upon these 
glaringly emasculate methods, and I therefore conclude this 
not inopportune digression, once more expressing the hope 
that the absurdity of such a practice will be recognised on 
all sides, and the distressed ship of Oriental Congressism be 
brought back and steered on the right and original track. 

OrEXiNG SrsMOX oi- the Conc.rlss. 

The Congress was formally opened on the morning of 
December 4 at 10 a.m , under the presidency of the 
Governor- General, Monsieur Beau, at the Sociele Philhar- 
monique, accompanied by his staff and by the principal 
authorities of the place. The ceremony proved both 
solemn and impressive. Monsieur Beau inaugurated the 
proceedings by an elevated and much-admired speech, 
which wound up as follows : 

“Aussi les Etudes que vous poursuivez, et dont vous 
venez ici nous faire connaitre les rt^sultats en les soumettant 
a r^preuve dune discussion amicale et ^clairee, ne sont-elles 
pas seulement d’ordre thdorique et destinies a satisfaire 
votre curiosity scientifique. De vos recherches sur le pass6 
de la grande p6ninsule Indo-Chinoise, sortent les plus utiles 
renseignements que nous puissions recueillir pour le Gou- 
vernement des peuples si divers qui i'habitent. 
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“ En utilisant la source pr^cieuse de documentation que 
vous nous apportez, nous nous pr^serverons de bien des 
erreurs et nous apprendrons a faire meilleur usage des res- 
sources de toute /lature que ce pays nous offre. De plus, 
en penetrant, par I’histoire du pass<^, jusqu’au fond encore 
si ferm^ de la pens^e des races indigenes, il est permis 
d’esperer que nous arriverons a les comprendre, a nous faire 
comprendre et meme aimer d’elles ; et ainsi nous parvien- 
drons peu a peu a realiser la mission que la France s’est 
imposee en prenant charge du gouvernement de ces peoples, 
qu’elle doit, par les voies superieures de la science, de la justice 
et de la civilisation, faire evoluer vers un avenir meilleur. 

“Je declare ouverte la session du Congres des Orien- 
talistes de 1902.” 

This discourse was followed by a capital one from 
Monsieur Finot, the Director of the ficole Fran9aise 
d’ Extreme-Orient, in his capacity of Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Organization of the Congress. In the course of 
his remarks he said : 

“ S’il est, Messieurs, une partie du monde dont I’dtude 
reclame cette association de forces, c’est assurement I’Ex- 
treme-Orient. 

“ D’une part, en effet, la connexite des fairs qui composent 
la trame de son histoire, interdit le morcellement des re- 
cherches ; d’autre part I’infinie diversite des races et des 
langucs oppose a une etude integrale des obstacles presque 
insurmontables. Mais cette antinomic apparente sevanouit, 
si un echange Ti^gulier de communications s’etablit entre 
tous les travailleurs de ce vaste domaine, si I’information 
bornee de chacun de nous peut se completer par les con-- 
naissances speciales d’un confrere mieux renseigne. 

“ C’est pour pr«^parer les voies a cette organisation plus 
rationnelle du travail scientifique qu’un groupe d’Orientalistes 
fran9ais a pris I’initiative de cette conference II leur k 
sembie, qu’un ensemble de conditions favorables d^signait 
rindo-Chine comme un centre propice de reunion. 
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“ Qu’il me soit permis aussi de mentionner, au nombre 
des circonstances qui recommandaient I’lndo-Chine comme 
si^ge du Congr^s, I’existence d’une institution vou^e ddjk 
k im tdche analogue. Lorsqu’il cr^a I’ficole Frangaise 
d’Extrt^me-Orient, M. Doumer — dont le nom doit etre 
rappel^ ici avec gratitude — ne voulut pas en faire une sorte 
d’institut d’histoire locale ; il lui assigna comme champ de 
travail TExtr^me-Orient dans son ensemble. C’est con- 
formement i ces intentions maintes fois rappelees que les 
membres de 1’]^ cole orit successivement visite Java, la Chine, 
le Siam, I’lnde, le Japon, nouant ainsi les premiers liens de 
cette f4d6ration scientifique de I’Asie Orientale, qui devi- 
endra, si elle se realise, un incomparable agent de progres. 

“Certes, Messieurs, TEcole ^ qui fut commis le soin de 
vous recevoir, etait encore bien jeune pour un tel honneur ; 
elle avait a peine trois ans d existence. Neanmoins, vous 
n’avez pas h<^site a venir k elle, a I’exemple des bonnes f6es 
qui aiment a se grouper autour des berceaux. 

* # # # « 

“ Vous ^tes. Messieurs, en presence d’un champ de travail 
immense et en grande partie inculte : en y appliquant vos 
communs efforts, vous justifierez les sympathies qui vous 
entourent et qui saluent dans votre reunion I’espoir des 
moissons futures.” 

No less appropriate discourses were then delivered in 
succession by the delegates of the various governments 
and foreign scientific institutions represented at the Con- 
gress. All these invariably sounded paeans of congratula- 
tion to French Indo-China for the brilliant manifestation of 
its intellectual and economic activity in the Congress, and 
the exhibition of such generous hospitality to its guests. 

With this closed a ceremony which favourably impressed 
all present, and very seemingly proved, in the words of 
Directeur Finot, the initial step in “ tying the first bonds 
of that scientific federation* of Eastern Asia ” which, let us 
hope, has by that Congress become a concrete fact, or, at 
* any rate, well approached towards its realisation. 
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Work of the Congress. 

With the sitting that followed in the afternoon of the 
same day (December 4) the regular labours of the Congress 
began, which extended over the following six days, an 
intervening Sunday and the last two days being occupied 
in excursions to sites of historical and ethnographical interest. 
Thus the Congress lasted from December 4 to 10, and nine 
were the sittings devoted to actual work. Of the excursions 
due mention will be made anon ; I shall first commence by 
giving a short account of the labours of the various sections 
and committees. Dearth of space prevents me from enter- 
ing into details ; hence I shall merely confine myself to a 
summary of the proceedings, and to a notice of the principal 
papers read, classing the latter under the sections in which 
they were presented and discussed. 

Joint Sections. 

t 

Professor Nocentini first occupied the attention of the 
Congressists with the account of an interesting discovery he 
had made of an account of Tonkin by Father Baldinotti in 
1626, of which he presented the Italian text with a transla- 
tion. Dr. Brandes, the well-known specialist in Japanese 
archaeology and literature, gave a very impressive lecture 
on the architectural peculiarities of the monuments of Java 
and their symbolism. Takakusu read a study on Is’vara- 
Krsa’s Sanikya-Karika and a Bhasya by Gaudapada, 
compared with the Chinese text, and a commentary by 
an unknown author, translated by Paramartha (a.d. 499- 
569), a Brahman of UjjayinI, West India. Dr. Florenz, 
the brilliant Japanologist, gave a highly interesting account 
and remarks on the archaic poetry of Japan. Hubert dis- 
coursed on the prehistoric antiquities of Indo-China, and 
the results so far attained by discovery in that field. 

Extracts were read from a paper sent in by Professor 
Chavannes on the two most ancient specimens of the old 
cartography of China, dating from a.d. 1137, found by him 
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^ among the casts of the stelae from HsUan Fu. Professor 
Pulld followed with an exegesis upon the ancient cartography 
of India, of which country he presented a very fine collec- 
tion of over one hundred medieval maps he had had 
reproduced. 

A new scheme for the transcription of Thai languages, 
elaborated by Mr. Maspero, was laid before the Congress, 
and was handed over for examination to the special com- 
mittee charged with transliteration matters. The Marquis 
de Fontainieu gave an interesting account of some Puranas 
he had come across in Southern India. The principal 
passages were then read out from a very scholarly paper 
forwarded by Professor Sylvain Levi on the date of 
Candragomin, which he concludes by placing in the seventh 
century a.d. Next followed a fascinating exposition by 
Dr. Baelz, the eminent anthropologist, on the somatological 
characteristics of the races of the Far East, illustrated by 
numerous photographs of Chinese, Manchu, Japanese, and 
Ainu types he had made in the course of his long years of 
research. The apparent dissimilarities brought about in 
the features of the face by coiffure were forcibly exemplified 
by photos taken of types in different head-dresses. Striking 
was the surprisingly close resemblance exhibited by the 

• photo of an Ainu with the likeness of Tolstoi. Professor 
Pelliot, the rising sinologist, then presented several rare 
MSS., Chinese, Tibetan, and Thai, which had been 
lately purchased or received in donation by the Ecole 
Fran^aise ; and next he gave an account of the reform 
of literary examinations in China which was introduced in 
1902. 

Bunjo Nanjio read various pregnant remarks on the 
three Chinese versions of the Saddliarmapundarlka-sUtra, 
P^re Cadifere, a zealous investigator of Annamese archse- 
olt^, gave a scholarly account of the historical sites he 
had visited in the Kwang-bln district. Captain Cottes 
read an interesting study on the Thai populations of North- 
Wesl Tonkin, Papers sent in by two Annamese literati 
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were then read, describing commemorative inscriptions col- 
lected by them in various places. 

Section I. — India. 

Mr. Macmillan presented a Marathi folk-song, of which 
he read a translation, followed by interesting remarks on 
its metric peculiarities. Director Finot noticed and com- 
mented rf^n an inscription, as yet inedited, discovered on the 
left bank of the Me-Khong below’ Wieng-Chan, it being 
an edict relative to the foundation of a hospital by Jaya- 
varman VII., a King of Kamboja in the second half of the 
twelfth century a.d. A paper sent in by Mr. Vogel on 
a statue from Gandhara preserved in the Lahore Museum 
was then read. Next came remarks by Professors Lieblein 
and Pull^ on the historical connections between the terms 
Pant and Puni. Dr. P. Cordier, an intelligent as well as 
assiduous investigator of native medical literature in India, 
gave an elaborate account of various medical MSS. in the 
Sanskrit language discovered by him between 1898 and 
1902. Next followed the reading of a clever paper for- 
warded by Mr. Shams-ul-Ulema Jivanji Jamshedji Modi on 
the references to China occurring in the old books of the 
Parsis {Azesta, Shfth-numeh Farvardin Yasht, etc.). 

I 

Section II. — China and Japan. 

The contributions from Japanese Orientalists were both 
numerous and valuable : “ The idea of Sovereignty in 
Japanese History,” by Ariga ; the translation into German 
of the Japanese play Tsubosakadera, by Okamoto ; “ Kan- 
shin’s Voyage to Japan (a.d. 742-754),” by Takakusu ; 
“ Brief History of the Shin Sect,” by Fujishima. No less 
interesting were papers by European specialists in Japan- 
ology, especially one by Dr. Florenz on Ibara Saikaku, 
a Japanese naturalistic novelist of the seventeenth century ; 
and another by M. Maitre, of the J^cole Frangaise, summing 
up his researclves on the historical literature of Japan from 
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its origin down to the founding of the Shdgunate of 
Kamakura (a.d. 1192). 

Section 1 1 1. — Indo-China. 

Several communications of a more wide-reaching char- 
acter on subjects relative to Indo-China had been presented 
at the sittings of the joint sections. For this one were 
reserved some studies of a more local and special 
interest. Among these I may mention the following: a 
very scholarly dissertation by Councillor Heger.of the Vienna 
Ethnographical Museum, on “ Some Ancient Bronze Drums 
of South-Eastern Asia,” which elicited comments, and useful 
remarks by many present ; an account by Architect Par- 
mentier, an indefatigable explorer of Cham monuments 
and antiquities, on the new archaeological discoveries he had 
made in Annam, among which was that of the treasury of 
the Cham kings in the Phanri and Phanrang districts ; a 
delightful as well as interesting paper on the popular poetry 
of the Man tribes North of Tonkin, by Captain Bonifacy ; 
rubbings of inscriptions from the grottoes of Phong-fta in 
Kwaftg-bifi, presented by Mr. Paris ; and, finally, a fairly 
well-got-up study by an erudite native, Mr. Son-Diep, on 
the legends current about the region of Basak (Sok-trang), 
* in Lower Cochin-China. 

Closing Session. 

This was held in the afternoon of December 8, to receive 
and consider the reports and propositions of the various 
committees, to formulate resolutions, and to bring the 
labours of the Congress to a close. 

The decisions ultimately adopted were the following : 

I. Resolved that the Congress be known by the name of 
“ The First International Congress of Far-Eastern Studies ” 
(Premier Congr^s International des £tudes d’ Extreme- 
Orient).* 

I * He textual lesoludon is of the following tenor ; " The Congress, con- 
tiering that tiie name ‘International Congress of Orientalists’ lends 
' ';eoloar to a oanftiMon with the triennial series of European Congresses— 
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2. The Congress expresses the wish that the learned 
societies of the Far East may use every endeavour to 
encourage by all means in their power the collaboration of 
natives to their studies. 

3. The Congress expresses the wish that the l^cole 
Fran9aise d’ Extreme-Orient may extend its activity to the 
exploration of prehistorical stations, and that the results of the 
excavations undertaken be incorporated with the remainder 
of the archaeological collections in the Museum of the ^cole. 

4. The Congress expresses the wish that Professor Pulld 
may consent to undertake the compilation of a work on the 
ancient cartography of Indo-China.* 

5. The Congress recommends for scientific purposes the 
adoption of a more rational transliteration of Annamese on 
the basis proposed by the special committee. 

6. The Congress, while approving in principle the 
scheme of transliteration of Thai languages presented by 
Mr. Maspero, expresses the wish that a system of tran- 
scription of this group of languages, answering all scientific 
purposes, be early fixed upon by the Ecole Fran9aise 
d’Extreme-Orient. 

7. With regard to the report submitted by a special 
committee on the Sanskrit-Chinese Buddhist dictionary 
prepared by Messrs. Nanjio, Takakusu, and Tokiwai, 

considering, on the other hand, that the object of the Congress at Hanoi, 
as defined by its Committee of Organization, was exclusively the study of 
the history, philology and ethnography of India and Far-Eastern countries, 
in order to avoi^ all ambiguity, and to select a name better answering to 
its object and to the nature of its labours— decides that, in all its future 
publications, this Congress shall bear the name of ' The First International 
Congress of Far-Eastern Studies.’ ” 

Already at the Paris Congress of 1897, in connection with a paper by 
Professor Pull<£ on an ancient map of India, the wish had been expressed 
*' that the Congress should request the geographical societies of different 
countries and the India Office to undertake the chronological classification 
and the publication of maps which at different periods have been made on 
Oriental countries.” Nothing has, apparently, come of this, which is a 
pity. The question should, in my opinion, be revived at the next Congress, 
and due stress laid on the importance of the work contemplated bmng at 
once taken in han^* ‘ 

* F 2 
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willi the collaboration and assistance of the il^cole Fran9aise 
d’Extrdme-Orient, the Congress notifies its desire ; (i) that 
European Orientalists may address to the authors of 
that dictionary all suggestions which might assist them 
in their researches; (2) that the Japanese Government may 
see its way to encourage by every means a work which is, 
like this, destined to honour Japanese scholarship. 

8. The Congress expresses the hope that the Manual 
of Indo-Chinese Philology in preparation, the object and 
plan of which have been drawn up and submitted by a 
special committee, may be taken in hand and published as 
soon as practicable, 

9. Anent the suggestion put forward by Mr. Vkkhal, in 
the name of the Sanskrit-pustakonnati-sabha of Delhi, that 
the systematic publication of Sanskrit texts be undertaken, 
the Congress expresses the hope that this question may be 
submitted to the Fourteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists, which is to assemble at Algiers in the spring 
of 1905. 

Survey of the Results of the Congress. 

From the above account it will readily be seen that the 
Congress was highly successful in the task it had under- 
taken. But the excellence of its results may best be 
gauged when some of the salient features connected with 
them are put in bolder relief. 

The active participation taken by natives in its labours 
is a very refreshing experience, and a sign that augurs well 
for the intellectual future of the Annamese race. From the 
Chinese they were inoculated with that bent for literary 
pursuit which forms a characteristic of official as well as 
private life in the Celestial Empire, but which is, at the 
same time, but a stereotyped, fossilized idiosyncrasy that 
seldom aspires to push on beyond the traditional field of 
classic lore. The encouragement given towards diverting 
this latent faculty into the more up-to-date channels of 
^fltodern scientific research is a felicitous* innovation, and 
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one that has already yielded good results. The Congress 
did, therefore, extremely well in expressing a vote that such 
wholesome tendency on the part of the natives be further 
encouraged. In Japan, and also in India, there is, of 
course, no need of this, as the natives there have already 
reached that stage of educational evolution, but in China, 
and among the nations of the Indo-Chinese peninsula and 
the Archipelago, the process still requires stimulating to 
a large extent ; and if the course pointed out by the 
Congress is followed by the learned societies established 
there, we may confidently look for a better future for 
Oriental studies in those quarters. 

Another point on which it is worth while laying stress, and 
the importance of which can never be too much overrated, 
is the successful issue of the labours of the Transcription 
Committee of the Congress as regards the transliteration of 
Annamese. This was the first triumphal attack on the 
method that has been in vogue for over two centuries, 
the famed Kwok-ngii^ which ever stood as an impreg- 
nable propugnacle. It is needless to dilate here upon the 
absurdity, endless anomalies, and general inconvenience of 
this hybrid system of transliteration, which was planted in 
Annam by the early Portuguese missionaries, survived all 
vicissitudes, and rose to the standing of an established 
institution in French Indo-China, owing especially to the 
fact that laic education has been up to the present mostly 
monopolized by the missionaries. Its shortcomings have 
been repeatedly pointed out by many of the French 
scholars and functionaries themselves, and reforms pro- 
posed, but always in vain, as these clashed with the views 
held by the missionary body, and would render obsolete 
all their literature printed in that romanized form. 
Ensconced on this rock they would not give in an inch, 
and thus to oust them therefrom appeared a hopeless task. 
It required a powerful, scholarly organization like the 
present Congress to perform the miracle. Opposition 
there was, as may well be imagined, especially from the 
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missionary element The defects of the sy^em in force 
were clearly pointed out, the pros and cons as regards the 
proposed reform thoroughly threshed out, and the battle 
strenuously fought, ending in a victory for modern 
philology. The Committee was thus able to present the 
* conclusion it had arrived at by a large majority, that the 
Government of French Indo-China should be advised to 
adopt the new transliteration scheme, and make it official 
and compulsory throughout the country. But as so sudden 
a subversion of the existing order of things appalled some 
of the members of the Congress at the closing general 
session, and strong objections being raised — though not at 
all well-founded — it was ultimately agreed to leave the 
spread of the new system to peaceful evolution. The 
sound germ had been planted, and from it a vigorous plant 
will take root and grow in due course. It is merely a ques- 
tion of time ; and as conditions appear favourable and the 
unquestionable advantages of the new rational system are 
already recognised, it will become more and more patent to 
the rising generation, and its success seems assured. The 
Government would ultimately have to decree its adoption, 
and make it compulsory in all the educational and scientific 
institutions under its dependence. This there is reason to 
hope will soon occur. In view of the circumstances the 
Congress decided to amend the resolution presented by the 
Transcription Committee, and limit itself to platonically 
recommending the adoption of the new system of trans- 
literation for scientific purposes. The loud protest raised 
against the proposed reform by Pere Cadiere, who acted on 
this occasion as the mouthpiece of the missionary body, 
looked almost like a capitulation — the last flashing outburst 
of the flickering light that is about to go out. Forced to 
recognise the superiority of the new transcription over the 
old one, he would admit it only from a scientific point of 
view, but strongly condemned its introduction from a 
practical standpoint, on account of the great revolution it 
would cause in Annamese lexicography and other more or 
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less imaginary cataclysms. This, the practical point of 
view,” was the opposition’s last resort ; and in view of the 
extensive ground already conquered, it was decided to 
leave it to them, with the conviction that they will 
have soon to evacuate their former ground. Thus the 
Congress smilingly adopted the amended resolution 
(No. 5), satisfied at the same time that a great victory had 
been gained, which will long remain memorable in the 
annals of philology. 

While on this subject I cannot well afford to pass in 
silence an important detail which happens to be within my 
ken, from the fact of having been myself on the Committee 
of Transcription above referred to ; though a detail, it affords 
a luminous practical illustration as to the advantages of 
holding Oriental Congresses in the East. In order to 
acquire a clear idea of the sounds of certain words in the 
Annamese language, and of the phonetic changes that these 
undergo in different parts of French Indo-China, where 
that tongue is spoken, several literati from various districts 
of the colony — /.<?., from Tonkin, Annam, and Lower 
Cochin-China — were summoned to attend the sittings of 
the Committee and there placed at the disposal of its 
members for the purpose of reference. Thus, whenever 
an uncertainty arose as regards the proper employment of 
a letter, or combination of letters, of the European alphabet 
to represent a certain Annamese sound, the native experts 
were resorted to for enlightenment as regards the nature 
of that sound and other useful information. In most cases 
they were asked to pronounce words in which the sound 
under discussion occurred, after the manner in vogue in the 
various parts of the country, and thus a definite solution 
was ultimately arrived at of questions which would have 
puzzled philologists elsewhere for a long time. 

The foregoing incident explains how, mainly, no doubt, 
from the lack of similar facilities, no such satisfactory settle- 
ment could as yet be reached on the long-pending question 
of the transliteration of Chinese laid before Oriental 
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* Congresses in Europe. This occupied their attention 
for years, from Paris (1897),* where it first came on the 
tapis, to Hamburg (1902), where it still remained there. 
I am of opinion that if a special Oriental Congress, some- 
what on the lines of that of Hanoi, could be assembled 
somewhere in China, say at Peking or Shanghai, a definite 
understanding could be arrived at more speedily. 

I deem it unnecessary to expatiate upon the other 
signal results of the Hanoi Congress. Among the reso- 
lutions voted, those concerning the publication of the 
Sanskrit-Chinese Buddhist Dictionary, and of a Manual 
of Indo-Chinese Philology, the further exploration of pre- 
historic stations, etc., are of so patent an import as to speak 
for themselves, and to appeal to Oriental scholars and the 
public in general as unquestionable evidence that an amount 
of highly useful work has been done, and a very brilliant 
success achieved. The laborious victory gained over the 
Kvook-ngii spelling would be quite sufficient by itself, in 
default of other no less conspicuous triumphs, to mark the 
special success of this Congress, as it, in my opinion, has 
taken a new step in the march of Indo-Chinese philology 
in particular and of Oriental research in general. 

The Excursions. 

’ It is only fitting that I should now devote a few words 
to the excursions after the official programme had been 
finished : 

I. That of Sunday, December 7, included visits to the 
Taoist pagoda of Lim, to the commemorative temple of the 
Li Kingsf at Difi-bang, and to P‘hu-tu Son village, all 
these being sites lying about ten miles to the north-east of 

* The resolution was then first adopted " that a unique system for the 
transcription of the Chinese language be elaborated,” and an International 
Commission nominated to formulate a scheme. 

t A national dynasty that reigned over Annam from a.d. 1010-1225. 
The temple contains the commemorative tablet of each King, with plastic 
representations of the ministers, servants,* horses, and the paraphernalia of 
each individual ruler. 
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Hanoi, and approached in part by the railway line running 
in that direction on to the China frontier. 

2. The second excursion, far more extensive and 
interesting from more than one point of view, formed 
a fitting conclusion to the sedentary labours of the 
Congress. It occupied the whole of the two days, 
December 9 and 10. On the first of these the Congressists 
were conveyed over the whole length of the Lang-son 
railway (169 kilometres) to the frontier of China at the 
Nam-kwan gate, through which acqess is gained to Chinese 
territory. The railway stops abruptly at a rocky barrier 
of jagged cliffs, surmounted by a fort which guards the 
approaches to the pachydermatous Empire. By climbing 
up the steep ascent to the fort and entering through its 
unprepossessing gate — a new construction raised in the 
place of the old one which had been blown up by the 
French troops under General de Ndgrier on February 24, 
1885 — the Congressists had the satisfaction of placing their 
feet on Chinese territory. Those among them who rejoiced 
in the qualification of sinologists were thereupon enabled to 
have a chat in the language of Cathay with the Chinese 
mandarin in command of the fort, who extended to all a 
cordial welcome and freely dispensed shake -hands and 
autographs to the company. 

The evening of that day (December 9) saw the Con- 
gressists comfortably housed at Lang-son, the picturesque 
chef -lieu of those pleasant Tonkinese highlands, blessed 
with an almost Alpine climate and scenery. A sumptuous 
dinner was given them by the commandant and officers of 
the local garrison at the Cercle Militaire, at which the lady 
Congressists were presented with bouquets of locally-grown 
violets, flowers that one scarcely expects to meet with in 
the tropics, but which bloom to perfection in that moun- 
tainous region. 

The best part of the morning of the next day, December 10, 
was spent by the Congressists in a short visit to the lime- 
stone grottoes of Kl-lwa, situated at about one mile from 
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the city; and in a stroll through tHe native part of the 
town, in which the, Annamese form but a small portion of 
the population, the rest being composed of black Th6 (a 
branch of the Thai race) and of the so-called Mfiangs, who 
are in reality but a survival of the primitive Annamese 
type, speaking an archaic Annamese dialect. During the 

' afternoon the Congressists were conveyed back to Hanoi, 
halting several times on the way to pay short visits to Th6 
and Man villages, and to other points of either ethnographical 
or historical interest. 

3. On the days following, those among the Congressists 
who were in a hurry to get back home left ; but a good 
many, perhaps over one-half of them, stayed for another 
week or longer, in order either to more fully visit the 
exhibition and study some of the almost unique ethno- 
graphical rarities displayed therein, or to see other interesting 
sights in the city and neighbourhood. For these remaining 
members of the Congress a further excursion, entirely extra- 
programme, was arranged for Sunday, December 14. This 
consisted in a visit to the, as yet, very little-known ruins 
of K6-lwa, a famed ancient city which was the capital of 
an independent Annamese kingdom from 255 to 208 b.c. 
The portion of the now wellnigh completed railway to 
, Vie-trl, detaching itself from the Lang-son line a little 
beyond the Canal des Rapides, was taken advantage of 
to convey the Congressists by special train up to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the historical ruins. Thence 
the company walked past the two outer lines of earthen 
ramparts, still remaining to attest the location of the old 
capital, and penetrated, through several villages that have 
since grown on its grounds, to the very heart of the ancient 
citadel where ^tood the palace of its ruler and founder, King 
Yen-ZUang, now represented by a few remains and by 
a modem shrine raised by the Annamese to contain the 
funeral tablet of their first historical sovereign. Near by 
the Congressists saw the funeral temple elevated on the 
g^veof the unfortunate Mi-Chou, the King’s daughter, who 
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perished by her father’s hand in the tragedy subsequent 
upon the downfall of the kingdom ; and they alike had 
occasion to inspect the pond where her bridegroom, Prince 
Trong-ThiSi, drowned himself in despair upon being apprised 
of her direful death. In the evening the Congressists 
returned to Hanoi by the same route they had followed 
in the morning. From an archaeological point of view this 
was, by far, the most interesting excursion. 

After that the remaining Congressists dispersed : some 
in search of further sights and impressions in Tonkin ; 
others on a visit to the historical sites in and about Hwe, 
the late capital of Annam, and to the important remains of 
Cham grandeur still extant in its neighbourhood ; and others, 
finally, on more extended tours to Kamboja and to the 
incomparable ruins of Angkor-Wat and Angkor-Thom, 
unique in the East and perhaps in the world. May one 
of the future Congresses held in Indo-China reveal these 
better to those who have not, as yet, had the good fortune 
of seeing and appreciating them. 

CoNCLUhlONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Thus terminated a Congress which, excepting the short- 
comings I have criticised, and which, by the way, were 
in part the reflex of the vagaries of preceding Congresses, 
to whom belongs the Herostratean fame of having set the 
bad precedent, may be said to have been a brilliant and 
memorable success. It is now to be hoped that other 
nations who are in the East fast striding on the paths of 
civilization, or have therein conspicuous interests and 
extensive colonies, will follow suit, so that we may, within 
the next few years, have similar gatherings in other Far 
Eastern countries, and such special Congresses may 
become, as they so well deserve, an established institu- 
tion — a succession of glowing manifestations of Oriental 
research and lore that will run on unbroken for ages. 

What nation will now come forward and hold the next 
Congress? Is it to be British India, Netherlands India, 
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Jsqpan, China, or Siam ? It would be as yet premature 
to venture on a forecast, but the question will probably be 
definitely settled before long. If, however, it be allQwable 
to indulge in a little speculative consideration, it would 
appear that the nation, upon whom more than any other 
the duty is now incumbent of taking up the serial continua- 
tion of these special Congresses, so successfully initiated by 
France at Hanoi, is Great Britain, the other great colonizing 
and civilizing power in the Far East. So let us hope that 
the next Congress of the series may be held in India.* No 
better meeting-place could be devised, especially in view of 
the multifarious connections, religious, political, and other- 
wise, that have for many centuries past bound that marvel- 
lous land with most countries of the Far East, which look 
up to it as the alma maler, the fountain-head of their 
early civilization — connections that, formerly almost 
ignored, are being put in greater evidence by modern 
Oriental research as years roll on, and from the more 
thorough study of which cannot but derive enhanced 
advantage to history and ethnographical science. 

Bangkok, April 12, 1903. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 

The foregoing account of the Hanoi Congress had just 
been penned when there appeared the Compte Rendu 
Analytique of its sittings,”t published in a neat 4to. volume 
of some 140 pages. The Committee of Organization of that 
Congress are to be sincerely congratulated on the expe- 
ditiousness with which they have acquitted themselves of 
the onerous task imposed upon them. May the committees 
of publication of the Acts of future Congresses follow their 
example. 

* An esteemed correspondent suggests Ceylon. — Ed. 

t **Ereinim‘ Congrbs International des l&tades d’Extr^me-Onent, Hanoi 
(1903), Cmnpte Rendu Analytique des^^ces.” Hanoi: F. H. Schneider, 
1903. The volume gives an abstract of all the comhianications presented 
to the Congres)^ and an analytical account of the debates exceedmgly wdU 
«*up. 


t* 
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REFORMED CHINA AND HER DESTINY. 

By Taw Sein Ko, m.r.a.s. 

“ An unexampled past lies behind this great race, and before it there may 
lie a wonderful future. Ere that can be realized, however, there are many 
disabilities which must be removed. The longer one is acquainted with 
China, the more deeply is this necessity felt. Commerce, diplomacy, 
extension of political relations, and the growing contact with Occidental 
civilization, have, all combined, proved totally inadequate to accomplish 
any such reformation as China needs.*’ — Arihvr H. Smith, Author of 
Chinese Charactenstics. 

The workings of the Oriental mind are somewhat inexplic- 
able. When two persons quarrel in the West, attempts are 
made by the one to do direct harm to the other. In the 
Far East, an innocent third party is often brought in to be 
made the cat’s paw for doing harm to either of the rival 
parties. On such principle can only be explained the 
outrages committed on foreigners in Japan in the early 
sixties of the nineteenth century, when there was an acute 
struggle for supremacy between the Shogun and the 
Emperor, as also the " midsummer madness ” of Peking in 
the spring of 1900. Since September, 1898, the relations 
between the Emperor Kuang Hsu and the Empress 
Dowager had become strained. The Emperor was the 
avowed leader of the Reform party, who too sanguinely 
expected that the vast empire could be reformed in a few 
years’ time through the instrumentality of Imperial edicts 
alone. The Empress Dowager was the rallying-point of 
the Conservatives, who foresaw danger in too rapid an 
innovation, and who did not appreciate the wisdom of the 
policy of dismissing aged and influential Ministers from 
their sinecure appointments. There was a third party, who 
may be called the pro-Chinese party, and who became 
alarmed at the sudden action of the Central Government — 
said to have been adopted at the suggestion of a certain 
foreign Power — of substituting Manchus for Chinese in 

lilkriBltuuk Puuuu ybAUi|i 
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Vtce>regal and other important appointments. Just abo4t 
thi^ time, when there was pronounced dissension at the 
headquarters of the supreme Government, official status 
was conferred on Roman Catholic missionaries, and the 
peasantry became alarmed lest their nghts and privileges 
should be threatened by the Christian converts, who could 
always count on the sympathy and co-operation of their 
missionaries. There was also an economic factor. Rains 
had held off in the Chihli province, and thousands of men, 
women and children, who had been thrown out of employ- 
ment by the construction of the Tientsin- Peking and 
Tientsin-Paotingfu railways, were suffering from acute 
distress. The credulity of a hunger-stricken population 
may be traded upon; they were easily persuaded to believe 
in the efficacy of charms of invulnerability, and their wrath 
was diverted against the foreigners, irrespective of sect or 
nationality, who had introduced the railway which had 
robbed them of their means of livelihood. Suddenly the 
cry of “Hu Ch‘ing mieh Yang!” (“Protect the Manchu 
Dynasty and exterminate the foreigners !”) was raised, and 
Boxerism lifted its ugly head at Tientsin and Peking. 

Boxerism has rendered indirect service to China ; it has 
convinced the world that patriotism is not yet dead in the 
breasts of Chinamen ; that Chinamen, whether converted to 
Christianity or not, are not afraid to die for their faith or 
country, and that the proverbial common-sense and honesty 
of the Chinese race are still in their full vigour. What the 
Spanish Armada was to Elizabethan England Boxerism 
has been to China. The unification of the 400 millions of 
people has been effected by the community of danger and 
interest, and the whole nation stood up as one man to 
prevent the dismemberment of the ancient empire. In 
the gloom of the crisis which China recently passed 
through one incident deserves to be recorded. In 
slaughtering about 200 missionaries, sometimes scattered 
in groups of two or three, no dishonour was done to 
^btninine modesty. A race which has a chivalrous respect 
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for woman, and which esteems female chastity even above 
life itself, deserves a high place in the comity of nations. 
The teachings of Confucius and Mencius have, indeed, been 
of some value both to the Chinese and Japanese in their 
dealings with fellow-beings during the Boxer rising. 

The shedding of human blood appears to have been a 
prelude to most of the great changes in history. The 
blood of martyrs has ever been the seed of the Christian 
Church. In the seventeenth century Christians were 
persecuted in Japan with a cruelty and brutality which has 
never been surpassed. Mr. Gubbins says* : “ We read of 
Christians being executed in a barbarous manner in sight 
of each other, of their being hurled from the tops of 
precipices, of their being buried alive, of their being torn 
asunder by oxen, of their being tied up in rice-bags which 
were heaped up together, and of the pile thus formed being 
set on fire. Others were tortured before death by the 
insertion of sharp spikes under the nails of their hands and 
feet, while some poor wretches by a refinement of horrid 
cruelty were shut up in cages, and there left to starve with 
food before their eyes. Let it not be supposed taht we 
have drawn on the Jesuit accounts solely for this informa- 
tion. An examination of the Japanese records will show 
that the case is not overstated.” But what a bright 
picture does Japan present to-day! She yields to none in 
her toleration of Christianity, in her friendliness to 
foreigners sojourning within her borders, and in her 
appreciation *of Western laws and institutions. In bringing 
about this happy consummation the Island Empire is 
under a lasting obligation to Marquis I to, Marquis 
Yamagata, and Count Inouye, headed by the Mikado, and 
among the Foreign Ministers, to Sir Harry Parkes, who 
was ably assisted by Mr. (now Sir Ernest) Satow, who is 
now the British Minister at Peking. 

Judging by history, it is reasonable to expect that 
similar important changes will be effected in China also. 

* Murray's “Japan,” p. 249. 
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The Chinese mind is slow to move, but when it does 
move, it proceeds with a singleness and tenacity of purpose, 
and an acceleration of energy and thoroughness, which 
cannot be equalled elsewhere. Hitherto Chinamen have 
been loath to part with, or modify, their laws and institu- 
, tions, which are of indigenous growth, and which are 
encrusted with the prescriptive sanction of many centuries ; 
whereas their neighbours, the Japanese, who have borrowed 
their letters, religion, and civilization from China, felt no 
compunction in substituting one set of borrowings for 
another from the West. A yak on the Thibetan Plateau 
cannof cast off its valuable fur, which is part and parcel of 
its body, with the facility of a man changing his coat. 

What is now required at Peking is the drawing up of a 
constitution detailing the various departments of the 
Government and the duties of the officers in each. The 
Six Boards should be remodelled ; special attention should 
be given to the working of the Boards of War and Revenue, 
and two new Boards — viz., those of Reforms and Legisla- 
tion — should be added. Moltke has declared that to be 
prepared for war is the best guarantee for peace. An 
efficient army and navy are the essential paraphernalia of 
a modern government which aspires to be strong, and 
which desires its hat to be respected by other nations. It 
must be remembered, too, that in all disputes, whether 
domestic or foreign, the ultimate tribunal is the arbitrament 

of the sword. Long harangues or disquisitions on “ Taoli,” or 

% 

the necessities of Pure Reason,” are perfectly useless, unless 
they are backed up by a show of physical force. To supply 
the sinews of war a large revenue is necessary, and patriotic 
Chinamen must be prepared to pay for the maintenance of 
their national prestige ; and new sources of revenue should 
be found out and worked. For the consideration and 
adoption of useful reforms the creation of an additional 
Board is necessary. Haphazard measures, assented to in 
baste, may prove to be inexpedient and cause unrest and 
disaffection. A legislative Board is also essential. The 
, still i^sort^d to in a Chinese Yamen for eliciting 
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evidence or confession, and the pain and misery undergone 
by Chinese prisoners, do not become a nation which claims 
to be civilized. Methods of judicial procedure call loudly 
for immediate reform. Besides, the extension and develop- 
ment of commerce with Western countries necessitates the 
adoption of some of the usages and principles of Western 
commercial law. 

The recent cataclysm seems to have reconciled the dis- 
cordant elements at the Chinese capital, and there are 
unmistakable signs that both the’ Emperor and Empress 
Dowager are in earnest that the Chinese and Manchu races 
should be blended, and that far-reaching and salutary 
reforms should be inaugurated for the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Chinese Empire. These two great rulers are 
complementary to each other: the Emperor represents 
youth, zeal, courage, and hopefulness, which should, by all 
means, be tempered by the caution, experience, wisdom, 
and knowledge of human nature of the venerable Empress 
Dowager. Many strange stories are current about the 
latter, but they may be summarily dismissed as untruth or 
palpable distortions of fact. In her faculty of organiza- 
tion, her great force of character, her admirable selection of 
Ministers of State, and her imperious will, she may be 
likened to Queen Elizabeth of England, with whose reign 
began the career of English greatness, rather than to Queen 
Catherine of Russia, with whom she has often been com- 
pared by journalistic writers. 

It may no’w be fairly assumed that the progress of China on 
Western lines has been ensured, and that, actively aided by 
England, Japan, and the United States, she will once more 
take her place in the family of nations. Reformed China 
will not incline towards militarism or disturb the peace of 
the world. She will, no doubt, be prepared to defend her 
integrity and independence, and her energies will, for the 
next few centuries, be confined to the development of her 
own gigantic resources, and her untold agricultural and 
mineral wealth. China is the coming country of the future : 
proud of her great historic traditions, her still greater 
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|u:hievements are in the' womb of Time. The construction 
of the Isthmian Canal, whether at Nicaragua or Panama, 
will shift the centre of gravity of the world’s commerce from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and the trade of China 
and Japan will be greatly stimulated. As the construction 
, of the Suez Canal resuscitated the dormant countries 
washed by the Mediterranean Sea and revivified Italy and 
Greece in a marked degree, it is more than probable that a 
great vitality will be imparted to Chinese and Japanese 
commerce by the building of the projected waterway 
between the two Americas. Commerce is the life-blood of 
nations, and is the best antidote for militarism ; and with 
the extended development of commerce in both hemispheres, 
the abolition of war, which is one of the dreams of the 
Russian Tsar, may be realized. 

To make a nation great the services of great men are 
required. Yuan Shih Kai now fills most worthily and 
successfully the place of the great and lamented Li Hung 
Chang, and the loyalty and patriotism of Chang Chih 
Tung and Liu Kun Yi, the Viceroys of the Yangtze Valley, 
are undoubted. Since the days of Yao and Shun China’s 
sons have never failed to respond to her call in the hour of 
need, and younger officials trained in Western ways and 
methods will attain pre-eminence in time. 

In the economy of the universe, the mission of China 
app^lars to be to conserve refinement and culture, peace and 
goodwill, by the inculcation of the principles of filial piety, 
forbearance, industry and thrift. If Chinese civilization 
ever spreads at all beyond its present limits, it will spread 
by assimilation, by winning the hearts of other peoples, 
rather than by means of ruthless bloodshed and indis- 
criminate slaughter. History shows that it was by patient 
methods of assimilation that the small, insignificant kingdom, 
hemmed in by the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers, attained its 
present sway over the **£ighte*en Provinces” of the Chinese 
pmpire. Who knows that history may not repeat itself in 
liic ages to come ? China’s policy is to labour and wait, 
'aiMl lime has always been in her favour. 
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Since writing the above, it has been announced that 
a treaty guaranteeing the integrity and independence of 
China and Corea was concluded between England and 
Japan on January 30, 1902. The arrangement appears 
to be a natural corollary of the restricted interpretation 
put by Germany on the Anglo-German Agreement, as 
not affecting any territories situated to the north of the 
Gulf of Pechihli. Opinions differ as to the ulterior objects 
of the treaty : some say that it is directed against a 
possible coalition of Russia, France, and Germany in the 
Far East, while others declare that it is aimed at the 
imminent absorption of Manchuria by Russia. There 
can, however, be no doubt that its direct and immediate 
effect is to give China a breathing-time of five years to 
put her house in order without any apprehension of 
external aggression. The advantages accruing to the 
signatory Powers are equally patent. Corea is a natural 
field of Japan’s industrial expansion, while Chinese com- 
merce is invaluable to England in view of American and 
German competition, and in view also of the trade of 
India being prejudicially affected by chronic famine and 
plague. 

The treaty connotes three things : 

1. That China has fallen so low in her powers of self- 

defence as to be placed in the same category as her 
quondam vassal, Corea. * 

2. That Japan, which up to 1894-95 has been treated 
with contenlpt by China, is now her saviour, protector, and 
exemplar. 

3. That the arrangement has caused a pang of shame 
and humiliation to H.E. Yuan Shih Kai and other patriotic 
Chinese statesmen, who will now strive their best to carry 
out those educational, military, naval, administrative, fiscal, 
and industrial reforms which have made Japan what 
she is to-day, and have placed her by the side of England, 
the greatest naval and commercial Power in the world. 

Unless China moves with the times, cultivates closer 

G 2 
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tdations with the signatory Powers of the treaty, and 

foUows the iead of Japan in attaining. 
activity, a mastery of science and a control of latui^ 
forces.’^e must lag behind in the race, and must a^^ 
—perhaps for ever— her proud pre-eminence Mong 
nations, which she has maintained for over wenty centun^ 
‘indeed, she has arrived at the parting of 
the time has now come for her to reject or o ow, 

in letter and spirit, the teaching of her great master, 

» * 

'^^rr’inan keeps cherishing his old knowledge, so as 
cootinuany to be acquiring new, he may be a teacher 

of others.” 
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CRETE THE BRIDGE BY WHICH THE 
CULTURE OF ASIA PASSED INTO EUROPE. 

By R. N. Lucas. 

“ Oh, brother, had you known our Camelot, 

Built by old kings age after age — so old !” 

Some five miles from the shore, where the ^Egean breaks 
on the northern coast of Crete; rises a dome-shaped hill, 
facing the east, and flanked by the alpine ridges that rise 
tier upon tier towards the centre of the island. The hill is 
some five acres in extent, and from base to summit is one 
great palace of corridors and courts faced with polished 
alabaster, and linked by massive staircases of stone. 

This is the ancient palace of Knossos, founded by the 
“ Minoan ” Kings of Crete, probably about the time that 
Abraham went forth from Ur of the Chaldees, “before 
Pelides’ death or Homer’s birth,” now opened to the Medi- 
terranean sky, after more than three thousand years of 
oblivion, by the excavator’s spade, which here, as so often 
during the last hundred years, has proved itself mightier 
than the pen. The fabled site of the earliest and obscurist 
Hellenic sagas is here restored to us in marvellous per- 
fection ; the city whose legendary glories even poets have 
universally believed to be fabulous is shown t(j have 
eclipsed in magnificence their wildest dreams. Before the 
Lions of Mycenoe were reared into their place, centuries 
before the oft-renewed fight raged around the Sksean 
Gate, Knossos looked out towards the ^Egean 

“ a city such as vision 

Builds from the purple crags and silver towers 

Of battlemented cloud.” 

No assemblage of ancient Greek buildings of similar date 
has been previously unearthed in better preservation. We 
are enabled to reconstruct the palace in imagination almost 
precisely as it must have appeared in the Mycensean or pre- 
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Mycensean age. And not only is the preservation of the 

architectural remains often remarkable, but the most delicate 

« 

works of art, from mural paintings to ivory statuettes of 
marvellous workmanship, have been recovered also, showing 
the “art of Daedalus” to have been no mere legendary 
dream, but in many respects to have equalled, and in some 
‘excelled, the art of classical, and, indeed, all succeeding 
times. 

No doubt can be entertained that Crete, and especially 
Knossos, was the gateway by which Asiatic and Egyptian 
art and civilization entered Greece, and through Greece 
passed on to Europe at large. Once ag^in legend has been 
vindicated against the pen of the sceptic by the spade of 
the explorer. And many are the points at which the dis- 
coveries shed a light at once suggestive and striking in the 
genesis and credibility of early myth. If the mystery of 
the “ labyrinth ” is not fully revealed, an explanation of its 
name — itself a problem — is offered, and we even begin to 
comprehend, as will be seen, the fable of the Minotaur and 
the tribute of Athenian captives. But, above all, Knossos 
has swept away the sceptical argument against the authen- 
ticity of the Homeric poems, that writing was unknown in 
Homeric Greece, for the Knossians of pre-Mycenaean times 
knew how to write, and quantities of an antique script have 
been preserved, the mere existence of which revolutionizes 
prevailing notions of the age and development of early 
Hellenic culture. 

Egyptian relics lend colour to the belief that Knossos 
existed and flourished at the date of the twelfth dynasty, 
about 2500 B.C., or earlier. Its glory seems to have 
departed about the Mycenaean age. No later city, 
apparently, flourished on the same site, and soon after 
its abandonment it must have been gradually covered in 
and forgotten. Hence the preservation of the remains 
-—untouched from before the times of Homer till to-day. 
Four years ago the hill was a dome-shaped pasturage for 
. flodts of the Cretan peasants. When the island was 
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freed from Turkish (mis)rule excavations were commenced, 
and now it presents in wonderful preservation the ruins of 
probably the oldest palace in Greece. 

In general arrangement the Knossos palace resembles 
that of other great palaces of the Mycenaean age — a large 
and ample .central courtyard surrounded by buildings, 
generally of at least two stories, facing upon and approached 
from it, different levels and structures being connected by 
stairways of varying size. The lower portion, towards the 
base of the hill, is supported by a fourfold wall or terrace 
of “ Cyclopean ” masonry of singular massiveness, and in 
general resembling the similar walls of the Acropolis at 
Argos and Tiryns. Conspicuous is the great quadruple 
staircase, of imposing height. Marvellous is the finish and 
fitting of the mas-sive polished steps. Incompletely ex- 
cavated and worn as it is, its effect is still astonishingly 
impressive and commanding. In the days of the glory of 
Knossos, when the “ Minoan ” Kings ruled the JEgean, 
its magnificence must have been superb. 

It is difficult to form an image of what the exterior 
appearance of the palace must have been. Its plan is so 
elaborate. It is such a “ labyrinth ” of halls and chambers, 
gateways, and corridors and courts. But the “ throne- 
room ” is in somewhat better preservation, and must have 
been stately in its splendid simplicity. Though the minute 
decoration is elaborate and ornate, the general design is so 
dignified and so severe that, though this was the main centre 
from which the art and commerce of Asia were distributed 
to Europe when civilization first took root in the soil of 
Greece, there is no hint of the barbaric, no suggestion of 
Oriental meretriciousness. We are here in the presence of 
the very earliest triumphs of Hellenic art. To Pheidias and 
Praxiteles the very memory had become a myth. And yet, 
though the influence of Egypt and Asia is apparent, we 
encounter already that freedom and independence in artistic 
conception, controlled by the grand moderation and re- 
straint, which alike in literature and art marked off the 
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creations of Hellenic genius from all else that has been 
accomplished before or since. 

This is shown very particularly in the structure and design 
of the so-called “ throne-room.” Dr. Evans has exhibited 
a drawing of this apartment ** restored ” from what still 
remains of it. It was a long quadrilateral chamber, the 
*roof supported by columns, and round the walls built-in 
stone seats somewhat resembling the sedilia in an Early 
English or Transition choir. On one side was a great 
stone chair with distinct Gothic suggestions, and reminiscent 
of some of the mediaeval coronation chairs.* Opposite this 
was, on the opposite side of the apartment, a great stone 
bath, or impluvium. But the leading artistic features of the 
chamber were the columns and mural paintings. The base 
of the columns was of stone, as also the capitals ; the shafts, 
as in other buildings of the Mycenaean age, were of wood. 
The capitals were of singularly elaborate design, presenting 
suggestions of the Egyptian lotus pattern, treated with great 
freedom and originality. The mural paintings were con- 
spicuous for marvellous colouring and wonderful complexity 
of design. They enable us well to understand how the 
myth which associated Daedalus with Knossos conferred 
pn the adjective “daedal” the signification of many- 
coloured. Very curious is one of the leading features in 
the designs, the form of a griffin with animal body and a 
sort of magnified cock’s head. Probably the roof supported 
by the columns was coloured also. Next to the effect pro- 
duced by its fine proportions, the “ throne-room ” in the 
days of the splendour of Knossos must have impressed the 
beholder by the magnificence of its colour scheme. 

In one portion of the palace was discovered what Mr. 
Evans and some others regard as a shrine. There, at any 
rate, was found the clay figure of a goddess, cylindrical 
below, with a dove on her head. There also were cult- 
objects, consisting of double axes of stucco, rising between 

} * A' cast of this chair, presented by Dr. Evans, is now in the British 

[ Mmeam, and nay be inspected near the library door. 
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pairs of sacral horns. Each of the latter showed the 
sockets for the cult-object between the horns, while a small 
double axe of steatite lay against one of them. Evidence 
of the worship of the double-axe has been discovered 
elsewhere in Crete, notably in the Dictaean cave of Mount 
Ida by Mr. Hogarth. Mr. Evans also points to a square 
pillar, with rough double-axes cut on it as evidence of the 
same cult, though there appears to be some doubt whether 
these marks, which are really only scratched on, and were 
probably concealed by stucco, are anything more than 
masons' marks. 

The general artistic remains are remarkably varied, and 
nearly all of them display unexpected and astonishing 
artistic ability. Mural paintings, frescoes and reliefs in 
hard plaster are especially noticeable in this respect, and 
everywhere we have the same surprising wealth of colour, 
often accompanied by extreme realism of presentation, 
particularly of animals and men in rapid motion. This is 
specially noticeable in the case of a fresco depicting what 
is obviously a bull- fight, in which girls, nude but for a 
waist-cloth and peculiarly light and modern - looking 
slippers, are among the toreadors. The vigour and rush 
of the long-horned bull are portrayed with wonderful 
realism and verve. The bull is, of course, a familiar object 
in Mycemean art, and scenes of the hunting and capture of 
the wild bull were known before from Mycenae’ and else- 
where. But this is quite different. It is an obvious bull- 
fight, and suggestive of the bull - ring and organized 
bull-fighting. Other subjects are processions of human 
figures, and a most interesting mosaic of porcelain plaques, 
many of which portray houses, so that a whole street of a city 
of Crete about 2000-1500 b.c. could be now reconstructed. 
Some of these houses must have had a remarkably modern 
appearance, being three stories high, and provided with 
windows of four and six panes. Extremely modern also 
were the sanitary arrangements of the palace itself, which 
were far ahead of anything else to be met with elsewhere 
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until quite modern times — a whole system of latrines and 
flush'pipes leading from even the upper stories to extensive 
drains below, some of the latter being nearly large enough 
for a man to stand upright in. 

Perhaps, however, the most notable evidence of the 
artistic powers and capabilities of the age is provided by 
the reliefs in hard plaster, of which the most remarkable are 
the head of a bull magnificently modelled, and the figure of 
an athlete. The latter, like so many Mycenaean figures, is 
curiously narrowed and contracted (probably a convention) 
about the waist, but in the fashioning of shoulders and 
arms, and in the suggestively defiant pose, is a palpable 
forerunner of the sculpture of classical times. Of not less 
artistic excellence than either of these is the head of a 
lioness in full relief. This is treated with a degree of 
naturalism which distinctly marks it off from the conventional 
treatment of such subjects in the Asiatic art of the time. 

In the less ambitious arts there is almost greater wealth 
of subject-matter and originality and width of scope and 
handling. Among these must be specially mentioned 
cameo-cutting — an art not revived till long subsequently — 
intaglio engraving, and the cutting of gems. The latter are 
not peculiar to Knossos, though some of the finest speci- 
mens have been obtained from that site, and may be 
inspected in the British Museum. Crystal plaques backed 
with miniatures, and marvellously realistic ivory statuettes 
of diving youths, show a mastery of naturalistic detail not 
again encountered in the history of art till the time of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

Perhaps the most suggestive discovery of the whole 
excavation was provided by the great treasure-chamber, 
unearthed at some distance behind the so-called “ throne 
roofn.” In a long, narrow chamber, standing erect, were 
disclosed a large number of great stone jars, some 
3 feet 6 inches high, of artistic outline, and strongly 
reminiscent of the class of receptacle that figures usually 
In connection with Ali Baba and the forty thieves. They 
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contained the gold and jewels forming the palace treasure. 
In them were also found the tablets inscribed with the 
peculiar Cretan script, the significance of which for the 
history of civilization and culture is of the highest im- 
portance. One of the jars which was excavated some 
years previously to the discoveries of Dr. Evans by a 
Cretan gentleman — Mr. Minos Calocherinos — was brought 
to England, and may be seen at the British Museum. It 
is precisely similar to the others, but did not contain any 
script tablets. The discovery of these is due to the recent 
excavations. 

The script is of two kinds — a conventionalized pictorial 
or hieroglyphic, and linear. Certain resemblances have 
been traced between the former and early Phoenician 
characters. The latter presents a certain superficial re- 
semblance to the pre-cuneiform script of early Babylonia. 
Unfortunately, all attempts to decipher either have so far 
proved abortive, but from the frequent recurrence of certain 
signs, believed to be numerals, the tablets are thought to form 
lists of palace stores. The approximate date of the tablets 
is given by the experts as 1500 b.c. Till quite recently 
the earliest Greek inscriptions were those on the statue of 
Rameses II., of about 600 ij.c., though not long ago the 
Cyprus excavations conducted by Dr. Murray unearthed 
a ring of nearly as early date as the script of Knossos, 
bearing inscribed characters, which have been interpreted 
into the name Lenagoras. These characters are quite 
different from* the Cretan, and probably both were early 
attempts to develop an alphabet suited to the Greek 
language — nearly collateral experiments, in fact. The 
significance of both for the Homeric question, however, 
cannot be overrated. For a long time certain specious 
arguments were based upon the assumption that in 
so-called Homeric times writing was unknown. Knossos 
and Cyprus have enormously discounted, if not altogether 
destroyed, their value. 

Discoveries of hardly less value than those furnished by 
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Knossos have been made by other explorers at various 
other points in Crete. Most notable amongst these is the 
great palace at Phaistos, excavated by the Italian Archaeo- 
logical Society. This great building, of about the same 
age as Knossos, was on a nobler site (a spur of mountain 
looking out over the Southern .(^gean), and on an even 
more magnificently stupendous scale. Its courtyards are 
more spacious, its staircases broader and more massive, 
though not so high, and the polished alabaster which formed 
the facing of the important portions in both palaces is used 
even more lavishly. Above all, the mural paintings possess 
a ■ still' higher artistic finish, and in particular a greater 
fidelity to Nature, an even freer and more unfettered choice 
of subject, and more perfect realism in treatment and detail ; 
this is especially the case in such subjects as birds, foliage, 
and vegetation. It is when we contrast these masterpieces 
with the conventional contemporary art of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia that we realize how fully at its earliest dawn Greek 
art held the promise of all it would be, and that " Minoan ’’ 
Crete was as far ahead of these other countries artistically 
as the Homeric poems were superior to the stiff and stilted 
epic of Pentour. 

Among other researches, the excavation of the Dictaean 
cave of classical antiquity (already referred to) by 
Mr. Hogarth, and the suggestive light it throws on early 
Cretan worship, are of high interest, as also the same 
explorer’s discovery of a complete Mycenaean town of at 
least 500 by 300 yards in the neighbourhood of Zakro. 
The largest of these houses are described by Mr. Hogarth 
as being partly megalithic and partly of ashlar masonry, 
with upper stories of brick. Here, too, was found a well- 
preserved tablet with characters in linear script. 

Quite recently also Dr. Evans has found proof that the 
Palace of Knossos was surrounded by an extensive town, 
while a sort of summer palace beyond its confines existed 
on the banks of a small stream. 

> Neither Knossos nor Phaistos, nor, apparently, the town 
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near Zakro, was fortiHed in any way, an eloquent con6rma> 
tion of the tradition or legend that attributes to the “ Minoan” 
Kings of Crete the empire of the sea. Like another mari- 
time island of modern times, they appear to have found an 
inviolable rampart in the naval skill of their people and the 
wooden walls of their ships. 

The discoveries in Crete very clearly demonstrate the 
existence on Greek soil, in what is in all probability a pre- 
Mycenaean age, of a lofty stage of civilization and extra- 
ordinary artistic development. Evidence that the schools 
of Egypt and Babylonia supplied the models from the study 
of which the Cretan artists developed the free and original 
creations which now astonish the world are abundantly 
supplied by the remains. We are thus able to trace the 
effect of these two influences in moulding and being 
moulded by Hellenic genius in these the very earliest 
manifestations of its creative spirit. It is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that Crete was indeed the bridge by 
which the art, the culture, the civilization, and in all prob- 
ability also the commerce, of Egypt and Asia passed into 
Greece and Europe. 

The discoveries teach also another lesson — one taught 
previously at Mycenze, Tiryns, Hissarlik ; indeed, on 
almost every well-known ancient site on classical soil that 
has been thoroughly excavated — that the traditions and 
legends of early ages have a much greater and deeper 
basis in fact than the sceptics who dismiss them with a 
shrug or a smile are willing to admit. They show that, 
whatever may be the exact truth contained in the legends 
about Minos, Daedalus, Pasiphae, and the Minotaur, these 
legends were at least based on the existence in remote 
antiquity — as much before Aristotle as the days of King 
Arthur and the Round Table before our own — of a 
powerful cultivated and artistic Cretan State possessed, in 
all probability, of paramount naval power in the ^Egean, 
and doubtless levying a tribute — often, perhaps, oppressive 
--on the island cities and the towns of the coast 
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This much is legitimate generalization from the discovered 
facts. But in the enthusiasm natural, perhaps, to a dis- 
coverer Dr. Evans goes much further than this. He 
suggests that the great palace of Knossos is indeed the 
labyrinth built by Daedalus for Minos, in which the nine- 
yearly tribute of Athenian youths and maidens was devoured 
by the Minotaur, and speaks of “ Minoan ” Crete with the 
same precision and certainty with which it is legitimate to 
allude to Ramesside Egypt or the Babylonia of Sargon of 
Accad. This is obscuring the true scientihc view with a 
halo of poetic speculation comparable to the hasty assertion 
of Schliemann that he had discovered “ the bones of 
Agamemnon.” There may have been a Minos of Crete — 
more probably a long “ Minoan ” dynasty — great sea-king 
and law-giver, as the legend that makes him judge in the 
underworld after his death would seem to suggest. But at 
present we have no evidence that absolutely proves it, no 
deciphered inscriptions bearing his name ; none of that 
irrefragable evidence that enables us to assert that 
Rameses II. drove through the gates of Thebes to the 
Battle of Carchemish with the same certainty that we can 
declare George III. to have progressed up Ludgate Hill to 
dine at the Guildhall. The evidence may be forthcoming 
as the result of further research. But until it is, let us be 
content to say that these discoveries prove the existence, in 
the legendary age, of a Crete great, powerful, magnificent, 
artistic, and cultivated, about which such traditions as those 
prevailing in classical times may well have originated. And 
this, surely, for the present is enough. 

On two points the discoveries afford, not, perhaps, what 
amounts to a confirmation of the legends, but interesting 
side-lights upon them. These points refer to the name 
labyrinth ” and to the tributes of captives devoted to the 
Minotaur. 

Of course, there was another labyrinth in ancient times, 
i^ttoned by Herodotus as constructed by Mceris (a 
* monarch identified with a King of the twelfth dynasty) in the 
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Fayoum in Egypt. Though the name may have been 
applied generically to superficially similar structures in 
Egypt and Crete, mystery has hitherto enshrouded the 
origin of the Cretan name. The discovery of the double- 
axes as possible objects of worship at Knossos seems to 
furnish a clue. Plutarch mentions (Quest. Grsec.) that the 
Carian Zeus was worshipped under the symbol of a double- 
axe, and was entitled Z*wc XajBpaS&ig, from the Carian word 
XajSpvg (labrys), an axe. A similar worship in Knossos 
might explain the origin of the name. 

The bull-fights depicted on the palace walls of Knossos, 
with the practically nude toreadors of both sexes, have 
originated the other legend. Such a sport was, of course, 
highly dangerous, and only too likely to be accompanied by 
frequent fatal accidents. If the Knossians compelled or 
persuaded subject cities to furnish youths and maidens to 
be trained for these bull-fights, the legend that captives 
were transported to Crete and devoured by a bull-like 
monster requires but little imagination to account for its 
growth. Such an explanation works in well, too, with the 
other legend, that Minos’ son Androgeos met his death 
through being sent by iEgeus, King of Athens, against 
the Marathonian bull. The father would in such a case 
have been most likely to establish funeral games in memory 
of his son, and to compel the city of his killers to furnish a 
contingent of participants. That bull-fights formed a part 
of such celebrations, considering the artistic records of 
Knossos, is probable, and that would be quite sufficient 
for the legend. 

We shall probably never obtain the evidence either to 
prove or refute such speculations. They are interesting 
and suggestive, but that is all that can be said. 

The solid result of the discoveries is to show that Crete 
was the great stepping-stone by which the culture, art, and 
civilization of Asia passed on into Europe, and that, as the 
lesult of two years’ investigations, is for Dr. Evans and his 
fellow-explorers a triumph indeed ! 
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THE LITERARY ACTIVITY OF THE PARSIS 
DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS IN 
AVESTIC AND PEHLEVI STUDIES* 

By L. C. Casartelli. 

Just ten years ago I had the honour of submitting to the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists assembled in London a brief paper on 
“ The Literary Activity of the Parsis during the past Ten Years in Avestic 
and Fehlevi Stadies.’’f I ventured to say at the time that it appeared to 
me that such a bibliographical review was “not merely a long catalogue of 
publications of varying value and merit, but also a fresh indication of that 
remarkable readiness to accept and assimluie outside elements, and to 
bring them into harmonious symmetry with its own systems, which 1 
believe to have been one of the leading characteristics of the Eranian intel- 
lect in all stages of its history.” 

For the same reason I venture to offer to this Thirteenth International 
Congress a similar review of the ten years which have elapsed since my 
first paper. The same tendencies have been at work during the past 
decennium, and that on even a larger scale so that the literary output has 
been much more abundant, and at the same time more useful for Western 
scholars of the Avesta and kindred literature. 

Once more I begin by recording my indebtedness to learned Parsicorre 
spondents who have aided me in the compilation of this paper, both by 
supplying abundant and accurate information, and by forwarding to me 
copies of the various publications mentioned below. My thanks are 
particularly due to that indefatigable worker, Sbams-ul Ulamd Jivanji 
Jamsbedji Modi, B. A, Secretary of the “ Parsee Punchayet,” a body whose 
enlightened and generous patronage has done so much for the encourage- 
ment of Avestic and Pehlevi studies, and to which I am personally 
indebted, with other European scholars, for a regular supply of the most 
important books published under its auspices in Bombay. This body 
administers two valuable literary funds, vie . — “ The Sir Jamshedjee Jeejee- 
bhoy Translation Fund " and “ The Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi Text Fund.” 
Other correspondents to whose help I am indebted are the High P^est, 
Shams-ul Ulfima Kaikhosru Dastur Jamaspji, and Mr. Tehmuras Din- 
shawjee Anklesaria. 

Losses by Death. 

Before giving the prombed list of publications, 1 wish to say a few words 
concerning one or two topics of general interest both to the enlightened 
Piara body and to the cause of Avestic studies. 

It will be remembered that at otir London meeting in 1892 Dr. L. H. 

* Paper read at the Tbirteenth Intemational CongrcM of Orientalists held in Han- 
, bing, 1902. 

J Traanctions the Hindi Congreia, vol. ii., pp. 528-536. 
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Mills (since then appointed Professor of Zend Philology in the University 
of Oxford)' read a paper about, and distributed facsimile pages of^ tire 
precious Codex of the Yasna (J 2), generously presented to the Bodleian 
Library by the High Priest, Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp Asina, D.C.L. 
(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Tiib.). The splendid collotype facsimile edition of this, 
the oldest known Avesta MS., by Dr. Mills, appeared the following year 
(1893). Our section of the London Congress requested the late M. Dar- 
roesteter and myself to draw up and convey to the generous Dastur an 
expression of thanks for his munificent devotion to Oxford, and I believe 
this resolution was duly transmitted by M. Darmesteter. Since then we 
have to record with regret the death of the venerable High Priest, Dr. 
Minocheherji, which occurred in 1898, as well as that of the other Parsi 
High Priest, the well-known Dastur Peshotan Behramji Sanjina, the editor 
of the Dlnkart and of other Pehlevi texts. Both these High Priests have 
been succeeded by their sons, each of whom is a worker in the literary 
field — the former by D.* Kaikhosru Jamaspji, above referred to; the latter 
by D. Darab, one of the best-known Parsi names in Avestic studies. 

Action of Bombay University. 

A most important factor in the encouragement of a scientific study of 
their national classical literature by the rising generation of Parsis is the 
action of the University of Bombay. It may be remembered that at our 
Tenth Congress in Geneva in 1894 we were invited by Mr. (now Sir M.) 
Bhownaggree to support a recommendation in favour of the placing of the 
Zend and Pehlevi languages by that University on a footing of equality 
with the Sanskrit and Arabic languages as subjects of study and examina- 
tion. Our section passed a vote of sympathy with the desire expressed.! 
These wishes have since been fulfilled. In consequence of the report of a 
special committee (consisting of four Parsi savants and the late Rev. H. 
Bochum, S.J.j then sitting, the Faculty of Arts on December 18, 1894, 
recommended to the Syndicate “ that the study of Avesta and Pahlavi . . . 
be extended to the whole University course ... in the character of a 
classical language, subject to the same general regulations as the other 
classical languages.” 

The Senate agreed to the proposal, which in 1895 finally received the 
assent of Government. The effect of this wise decision has been not only 
to encourage the Parsi body in the accurate study of their own national 
languages and literatures, but also to call forth a series of text-books 
specially prepared for students, after the manner of the school editions of 
Latin and Greek classics familiar in Europe, several of which will be men- 
tioned in the subsequent pages. 

Editions of Pehlevi Texts. 

Among editions of original texts, whether Zend or Pehlevi, I must give 
the place of honour to the admirable facsimile photozincographic editions 

The abbreviation “ D.” throughout this paper stands for the title of the Pard priests, 
“ Dastur.” 

t Actes du dixiim^ Congres, I* partie, pp. 79, 81. 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. XVI. 
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of die *' Victoria Julniee Pahlavi Text Fund,” established to commemorate 
tibe golden jabQee of die late Queen Victoria in 1887, at the suggesdon of 
M. Darmesteter. Two volumes have appeared of this undertaking, viz. : 

1. Ntrat^t&n, a photozincographed facsimile of a MS. belonging 
to Dr. Hoshangjee Jamaspjee. Edited by Darab D. Peshotan Sanjana, B.A, 
Bombay, Government Photozincographic Department, 1894 (pp. 55-1- 
fol. 195). 

The MS. herein edited really contains two works, the Airpatast&n, 
a section of the Huspiram nask, which occupies folios 1-27, and the 
MrangtstAn itself occupying the remainder. As these portions of Pehlevi 
translations from the original Avesta are fully described by West in the 
Grundriss d. iran. PfalolopexanAst § 20 of his list of Pehlevi works (II. Bd., 
pp. 85, 86), it is unnecessary to say any more about them. To his facsimile 
reproduction D. Dilrab has prefixed a full collection of Dr. Hoshangji’s 
MS. with that known as T.D. 

The second volume of the series is ; 

2. M&dig&n-i HazAr DAdistAn, a photozincographed facsimile of a 
MS. belonging to the Library in the Zarthoshti Anjuman Atashbehar&m. 
With an Introduction by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. (pp. xvi + iio). 
Poona: Government Photozincographic Department, 1901. 

This is a book of larger format than the preceding, and the editor assures 
us in his introduction that, owing to the damaged state of much of the text, 
the photographic reproduction has been exceptionally difiicult. The work 
is the one entitled by West “The Social Code of the Parsis in SilsAnian 
Times,” and described by him under § 96 of his list {Grundriss, pp. 
116-117). 

Besides these facsimiles, other Pehlevi texts have been made accessible 
in ordinary letterpress during the past decade by Parsi editors. First of 
all, I must mention the continuation of the edition of that most extensive 
and valuable work recorded in my London paper in 1892, viz. ; 

3 to 5. Dinkard. The Original Pahlavi Text ; Translations ; 
Commentary, and Glossary. By Peshotan D. Behramjee Sanjana. 
Bombay : Duftur Ashkara Press. Vol. vii., 1894 ; vol. viii., 1897 ; 
vol. be., 1900. 

These three volumes carry forward the text of the work from chap. 276 
to chap. 420 of the third book, with the whole of the fourth book, and 
twenty-eight chapters of the fifth book. The matter of these two latte r 
books is of exceptional interest, as will be gathered from West’s summary 
of them in the Grundriss (§ 33, pp. 92-94). It will afford much valuable 
material for a study of the patristic or traditional doctrines and practices 
of Mazddsm. Owing to the regretted death of the original editor, the 
D. Peshotan, who began his work in 1874, the last volume (ix.) was brought 
out by his son and successor, D. Dar&b. 

The other deceased High Priest,' Dr. Jamaspji Minocheherji* began in 
1897 the edition of a number of minor Pehlevi works under the title : 

6. Pahlavi Texts. Edited by Jamaspji D. Minoeberji Jamasp-Asana 
yet emfkted). Bombay: Fort Press, 1897-1902. 

The following aiw the texts edited in this volume ; I append the number 
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under which they occur in West’s list and the page of the Grundrist 
whereon they are described : 

Aylbatk&r-i 2 ^riran [W. 85, p. 117]. 

Sbatunthi-i ASrftn [W. 89, p. 1 18]. 

Awadth u Sahtkih-i Sigast&n [W. 93, p. 118]. 

Khfisrfi-i KavStUn u rtt8k-t [W. 86, p. ii8]. 

Andarzihd-i Peshtnikan. 

Chitak Andarz'i PorydtkeshEn. 

The first part, containing the above texts (48 pp.), appeared in the 
original editor’s lifetime (1897); the subsequent texts, though already 
printed, are only just about to be issued under the editorship of Behramgore 
Tehmuras Anklesaria, M.A., who has also written a very complete and 
erudite introduction, with a full account of the MSS. used and an analysis 
of each work. The treatises in this second part are of very various length, 
and too numerous to be recorded in these pages. Most of them will be 
found in West’s list under 33 and 95. 

It has not escaped the notice of Western scholars that some of the 
historical or legendary treatises contained in this repertory must have been 
utilized by Firdausi in the compilation of his immortal ShAhn&meh, The 
whole collection occupies about 210 pages of Pehlevi text. 

I have been favoured with advance proof-sheets of the second part, 
completing the text and giving part of the Introduction. 

It is a well-known fact that whilst the Hindus are quite destitute of any 
historical literature, the Erfinians, on the contrary, have a rather consider- 
able store of historical writings. An interesting indication of these racial 
peculiarities is afforded by a comparison of the annalistic rock -inscriptions 
of the Achtemenid Kings of Persia with the religious inscriptions of King 
Asoka. 

One of the most popular as well as most interesting historical books pre- 
served in Pehlevi is the story of the life of the famous founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty, Ardeshir Pilpakiln. Of this work no less than three 
independent editions have appeared during the past six years. They are 
as follows : 

7. The Karnamt i Artakhshir ? Pdpakdn, being the oldest surviving 
Records of the Zoroastrian Emperor Ardashtr. By Darab D. Peshotan 
Sanjana, B.A. (pp.Xxxv+ 162). Bombay: Education Society’s Press, 1896. 

8. K&m&mak-i ArtakhsMrA Pdpakdn. Memoirs of King Ardashtr. 
Edited by Kaikobdd Adarbdd I). Nosherwdn (pp. x -1-148). Bombay: 
Education Society’s Press, 1896. 

9. Kdrndmak-i Artakhshir Pdpakan. By Edalji Kersdspji Antid (pp' 
260). Bombay : Fort Printing Press, 1900. 

All three editions, especially the first and last, are very creditable per- 
formances, and are much alike in arrangement. They give us the Pehlevi 
text, with transliteration, an English or Gujarati translation (or both), notes 
with variants, and the corresponding passages (in Persian) from < the 
Sk&hndmeh. The multiplication of these editions is probably to be ex- 
plained by educational requirements in connection with the Bombay 
University. , 
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Yet a fourth edition of the same text appears in a volume bearing a 
name almost identical to one cited above, viz : 

10. Uu Paklaoi Texts. By Khud&yir D. Shahary&r Irani (pp. i6i). 
Bombay : Fort Printing Press, 1899. 

This work differs from those above mentioned, partly because it contains 
texts already printed elsewhere (Andarz-i Adarbdd Mdraspandin ; Andarz-i 
V6hzkd Farkho Firdz ; Andarz-t Khfisr 0 -i Kaviddn ; M^digdn-t Chatrang, 
and the K^nimak-i Artakhshir-i Papakftn), and partly because its object 
is different, it being specially addressed to the Mazdeans sttll remaining in 
Persia, who are fur the most part very ignorant of their traditional literature 
and classical languages. Hence the texts are followed by a translation into 
modem Persian. 

Dr. West gives a full kccount of the important theological work 
D&tist&n-i Dinik, the religious doctrine of the High Priest Manuscihar in 
the latter part of the ninth century a.d. His writings, he remarks, “ are 
undoubtedly the most difficult Pahlavi texts in existence, both to under* 
stand and to translate " {Grvndriss, § 46, p. 103). The work has been 
translated by himself in S.B.E. XVIII. We now have an edition of the text 
in course of production, not yet completed : 

1 1. D&Hst&n-i Dinik. By Tehmuras Dinshawjee Anklesana. Bombay : 
Fort Printing Press, 1902. 

I have received advanced proofs of the first 1 1 2 pages of this elegantly 
printed text, with collation notes. Its editor is the owner of the well- 
known and often quoted codex T.D. 

A portion of the same work, which had been prescribed as a text for the 
B.A. examination of the University of Bombay, had already been edited in 
a little pamphlet by another scholar : 

12. The DidUt&n-i-Dinik. Questions I.-XV.^ with Ansivtrs. By Darab 
D. Peshotan Sanjana (pp. 30). Bombay: Education Society’s Press, 
1897. 

One of the earliest known and most studied treatises is that known as 
the Minokhired, or Mainyo-i-Khard, edited and translated from a P&zend 
text by West as far back as 1871, at a time when no Pehlevi text of it was 
yet known. A facsimile of one such text was published by Andreas in 
f 882,and West gave a translation of the Pehlevi text in 1 885 (S.B.E. XXIV.). 
Since then, this book having been prescribed for the Intermediate Examina- 
don of the Bombay University, a school edition, with introduction and 
commentary, appeared in 1895 : 

13. The Din& i MeAnO i Khrat; or the Religious Decisions of the Spirit 
of Wisdom, Edited by Darab D. Peshotan Sanjana, B.A. (pp. xx-h88}. 
Bombay: Duftur Ashkara Press, 1895. 

A much more important critical edition of all three texts of this famous 
book is now about to be issued, of which I have received the advance 
proofii, as follows : 

14. The Pahkan^P&tand^Sanskrit Texts of the D&n&k va Mind-i Kherat 
Madam Chtm-t KOstik bastan. By Tehmuras Dinshawjee Anklesaria 

(pp. 177, intompleie). Bombay : Fort Prindng Press, 190a. 

The introduction and commentary have not yet appeared, but great 
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praise must be given to this fine edition of the texts. The second treatise 
included is a short tract on the Kusti or sacred cord. 

The new High Priest, D. Kaikhosru Jamaspji, has obligingly sent me 
advance proofs of his new edition of a famous work : 

15. Ardd-i Vir&f Ndmak. Text, with new Collations, and Gujarati and 
Persian (metrical) versions (pp. 15 1, incomplete). Bombay, 1903. 

16. I have similarly received the first few rough pages of proof of the forth- 
coming edition of a hitherto unedited text, the J&m&spi, or Jdmdsp N&mak, 
described by West in Grundriss, under § 66 (p. 1 10). Of this the Pehlevi, 
with Pizand and Persian texts, and Gujarati and English translations, is 
being issued by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, from the Bombay Education 
Society's Press. 

In my London paper of 1892 I made reference to “ the new edition of 
the Pehlevi version of the Vendidad which is now being undertaken by 
Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, who has kindly forwarded me advance 
proof-sheets of the first few pages.” Adding : “ This will evidently be a 
very carefully collated text, with abundant and scholarly apparatus criHcus, 
and will make a handsome, well-printed volume. It is hoped that it may 
be completed by the end of this year.” 

The work actually appeared some three years later as : 

17. T/u Zand i Jav'tt Sheda Dad ; or the Pahlavi Version of the Avesta 
Vendid&d. Edited by Darab I). Peshotan Sanjana, B.A. (pp. xlix -1-229). 
Bombay : Education Society’s Press, 1895. 

This edition is primarily intended for the use of the candidates for the 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in the University of Bombay. It contains the 
text of fargards I. to IX. and XIX. only, with collation and notes, and a 
very full introduction. 

It was also for the use of such students that a promising young scholar, 
since deceased, began his : 

18. Vendidad translated into English from Pahlavi. By Navroji 
Maneckji Na>>servanji Kanga (pp. 125). Bombay: Parsi Orphanage 
Printing Works, 1899-1900. 

This work was intended to give a transliteration into Latin characters of 
D. Darab’s edition, with English translation and a running commentary in 
notes. The talented young author died in 1900, and only the first four 
fargards have appeared. 

Again for the use of students, there has appeared a cheap lithographical 
edition of a very celebrated text : 

19. The Pahalvi yic] Bundehesh,\iihogrs.'<i>hQd.. By Maneckji Rustomji 
Un valla. Bombay, 1897. 

Tliis is a bare text without notes or comment, but neatly and legibly 
written. 

A facsimile text of a Codex, which I have not yet refened to, has been 
published independently of the Victoria Jubilee Fund, though produced at 
the same Government Works, in the following volume : 

20. The Text of the Pahlvi Zemd-i-VShUman Yasht, with TransUttraEon 
and Tremslation into Gujriti. With notes, by Kaikobfld Adarb&d D. Nosher- 
win (pp. 33 + 38-pt5i). Poona: Government Pbotozmea Oflice, zpoa 
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Editions of Zend Texts. 

1 have now to mention four Zend texts, chiefly prepared for educational 
jmrposes, as follows : 

ai. Text, Translation [Gujarati], and Commentary of the Original 
Speeth of Spitama Ziarathushtra (Yasna, 45). By Framroz Sorabjee Master 
(pp. 26 + 59). Bombay: Fort Printing Press, 1900. 

22. Mihir Yaskt, prepared for the use of Students, By Behramgore 
Tehmuras Anklesaria (pp. 39). Bombay : Fort Printing Press, 1900. 

23. The Vendiddd : A New Edition. By Ervad Eduljee Keiaspjee 
Antia (pp. iii + 203). Bombay : Duftur Ashkara Press, 1901. 

24. The Yashts with Atvsta Eragments. By Behramgore Tehmuras 
Anklesaria (pp. 272, incomplete). Bombay: Fort Printing Press, 1902-03. 

This last, of which I have been favoured with advance proofs, diflers 
from the others in being a critical edition, with collations, and not a mere 
school edition. It will be ready next year. 

Avrsta Dictionary. 

In my last report, ten years ago, I had the pleasure of referring to the 
very useful Practical Grammar of the Avesta Language, the first to appear 
in English, by Mr. Kavasji Edalji Kanga (1891). Since then Mr. Kanga 
has brought to completion a still more important work : 

25. A Complete Dictionary of the Avesta Language in Guserati and 
English. By Kavasji Edalji Kanga (pp. 31+611). Bombay : Education 
Society’s Press, 1900. 

This is a large and handsome volume, containing ail known Avestic 
forms, with their renderings in both English and Gujarati, and frequent 
etymological notes. As every single occurrence of each Zend word is 
carefully noted, with an exact quotation of chapter and verse in the 
Avesta, the dictionary will serve also as a concordance. Due attention 
is given to the divergent views of European Orientalists in the various 
renderings. The only drawback for occidental students is that both the 
grammatical terms (cases of nouns, tenses, and moods of verbs, etc.), as 
well as the titles of Avestic books and the numbers of verses and chapters, 
are given in Gujarati only. The Avestic words themselves are clearly 
printed in good Zend type. This most meritorious and' careful work was 
in its ori^n a prize essay (“Ardeshir Sorabjee Dustoor Kamdin’s Prize 
Essay”), and is one more striking example of the great encouragement 
given to Zoroastrian scholars by the munificent generosity of wealthy 
Parsis. 

Publications in Gujarati. 

The above completes my review of the books, large or small, concerning 
Zend and Pehlevi literature published by Parsi scholars during the past 
decade, and likely to be of use. or interest to 'Western students. In 
addition to these, there is a considerable output of similar works written 
, in Gujarati for the benefit of Parsis themselves, of which, however, I 

* cannot pretend to give a full account. Between thirty and forty books 
' < MiM pamphlets of this kind have kindly been placed at*my disposal by my 
Vil'Iitid friends of wbicli scnne are of scientific or educational interest, others 
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seem meant for purely religious or devotional use. It must suffice to 
mention Gujarati translations, often with notes and commentaries, of the 
various books of the Avesta (in six vols.), by K. E. Kanga, the author of 
the above-quoted dictionary ; of the B^ndehesh, by J. J. Modi ; of the 
Vendid&df by the late Framji Aspendiarji Kabadia (and edition) ; of the 
Aiy&^&r-uZarir&n, the ShatrSiM-i-Airdn, and the Afdiya va Sahi^Ori- 
SistAn (all texts referred to earlier on in this paper), by J. J. Modi. 

Moreover, I must record three volumes of “Iranian Essays,” one of 
“ Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrian Subjects,” and one entitled 
“ Shih-n^meh and Firdausi,” all by the said indefatigable Mr. J. J. ModL 
Two historical works of some pretension likewise deserve reference : a 
large two-volume work, “History of the Kings of Persia” (1895), by* 
Palanji Barjorji Desai — which is also a Kamdin’s Prize Essay — and a 
volume, “ Sassini Shihnameh,” by the same author. 

The remaining Gujarati publications, though many of them are of 
considerable interest, do not seem to call for special mention in this 
place.* 

Short Essays and Papers (in English). 

On the other hand, there is a large number of short essays, papers read 
before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and similar 
societies, written in the English language by Parsi scholars, to which the 
attention of ^Vestem Orientalists may fittingly be called. I venture to give 
a list of these, often very interesting, short publications. 

By Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi : 

“Dante and Virif” ((892). 

“The So-called Pehelvi Origin of the Sindibad-ndmeh ” (1892). 

“The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees” (1892). 

“The Persian MAr-ndmeh ” (1893). 

“The Religious System of the Parsis” (1893). 

“ Cucullin and Conloch and Rustam and Sohrib ” (1893). 

“Charms or Amulets for some Diseases of the Eye” and “Ancient 
Beliefs about the Eclipse ” (1894)* 

“ The Bas-relief of Beharam Gour at Naksh-i-Rustam ” and “ The Horse 
in Ancient Iran ” (1894). ' 

“ Firdousi’s Version of the Indian Game of Chess " and “ Cashmere 
and the Ancient Persians ” (1896). 

“ La Cer^monie du Naojote parmi les Parsis ” (1896). 

“ The Antiquity of the Avesta ” (1896). 

“ Belief about the Future of the Soul among the Ancient Egyptians and 
Ir&nians ” (1897). 

“ The Ancient name of Sanjin ” (1900). 

“ Two Amulets of Ancient Persia ’’ (1901). 

“An Untranslated Chapter of the Bundehesh ” (1901). 

“ Parsee Life in Parsee Songs : I. Cradle Songs ” (1902). 

* I may, however, mention the Report of the Zarthoshti Dinn! Khol KamSr! Man^h 
(“ Association for Research in the Zoroastrian Religion”) for i 89 i> 98 , and the periodical 
Para Prah&sh, 1891 99. 
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By D. D&rftb Peshotanji Sanj&na : 

“The Position of 2^Toastrian Women in Remote Antiquity” and 
“ Syavakhsh and Sudabeh ” (1893). 

“The Extant Pahlavi Codices of the Nirangistan” (1894). 

“ The Pahlavi Text of the Niiangistan wanting in Indian MSS.” 
(1894). 

“ Tansar’s Alleged Pahlavi Letter to the King of Tabaristan ” (1898). 

“ Observations on M. Darmesteter’s Theory regarding Tansar’s Letter ” 
(1898). 

" The Reference to Gaotema in the Avesta ” (1898) 

• By R. P. Karkaria : 

« 

“ The Teleology of the Shikand Gumanik Vijar and Cicero’s Natura 
Deorum ” (1897). 

By Shenarji Dadhabai Bharucha . 

“ Brief Sketch of the Zoroastrian Religion and Customs ” (1893). 

Two Volumes in Collaboration with Europeans. 

This record would be incomplete without mention of the remarkable 
and, in its way, unique volume : 

The K. R. Catna Memorial Volume. By Various Scholars, edited 
by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi (pp. lxxvi + 323). Bombay: tort Piinting 
Press, 1900. 

This is the first instance, so far as I know, of Western and Eastern 
scholars combining to do honour by means of a Fesigruss, of the kind 
familiar to us in Europe, to an Oriental scholar, m this case the well- 
known Mr. K. R. Cama, of whom Mr. Modi wrote m words quoted by 
me in 1892 : “ He was the teacher of our Bombay Parsi scholars. 
Having himself commenced these studies under Professor Spiegel of 
Germany and Professor Oppert of Pans, he opened classes in Bombay 
to teach the Parsi students according to the scientific and systematic 
method of European scholars. With the exception of the Dasturs, all the 
Parsi scholars are either his pupils or his pupils’ pupils.” 

The volume, compiled to celebrate his seventieth birthday, contains, 
besides contributions from six occidentals (Messrs. West, Wilhelm, 
Geldner, Mills, Williams Jackson, and myself), twenty-four essays on 
various topics of Avestic and Zoroastrian literature from the pens of 
some twenty Parsi scholars. It will not be necessary to give a list of 
them here. 

Another example of successful co-operation is the 

Ceitabfgeie of Books on the Iranian Literature puhtished in Europe and 
India, Compiled by Dr. Eugen Wilhelm and Bomonji Byramji Patel 
(l^. 6i-t-64). Bombay: Education Society’s Press, 1901. 

Altbough several improvements might perhaps be suggested, this 
^ Cttajlogue will be found mvaluable by Western scholars, to whom it can 
Ibe confidently recommended. 

will be seen that, in drawing up this decennial report, I have been 
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troubled with an embarrassment of wealth." The literary activity of our 
Farsi eowfrirts in the field of those studies to which our section (" Irin ”) 
of the Congress is devoted, has been, indeed, exceptionally great during 
the past decade. Part of this result is certainly owing to the stimulus to 
these studies given by the action of the University of Bombay ; a greater 
share must be attributed to the enlightened intelligence and munificent 
encouragement of the Farsi community itself. 

NOTE. 

It will be of interest to European scholars to call attention to the 
important decennial prize in connection with the University of Bombay, 
established in memory of the late Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy, third baronet, who 
died in 1898. 

This prize is open to European and American scholars, as well as to 
Parsis. The first award took place in November last. 

The conditions of this prize are as follows ; 

1. A prize, to be called "The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Third Baronet 
Prize,” of the value of Rs. 1,100, shall be awarded every tenth year to the 
best essay by a University student in accordance with the subjoined 
conditions. 

s. Competitors shall be graduates or undergraduates or members of any 
University. 

3. The subject of the essay shall be Iranian. It may be on ail matters 
appertaining to ancient Iran, such as its history, literature, science, art, 
religion, etc. It may be the translation of an hitherto untranslated Avesta, 
Pahlavi, Cuneiform, or Persian book or inscriptions, gems, jewels, etc., of 
general Iranian interest, or the preparation of an edition — collated or un> 
collated — of an unpublished MS. 

4. The subject shall be selected and notified by the Syndicate not less 
than eighteen months before the day for sending in the essay. 

5. Each essay shall be written in English, and sent to the University 
Registrar on or before July i. Each essay shall be signed by the writer, 
and shall be acLompanied by a statement giving his University standing, 
if any, his post-office address, and a declaration that the essay sent in by 
him is bona fide his own composition. 

6. The Judges shall be two in number, and shall be nominated by the 
Syndicate. Their decision shall be announced on the fourth Monday in 
November. The honorarium for each Judge shall be ten guineas. 

7. The prize shall not be awarded to any essay which, in the opinion 
of the Judges, would not, when printed, be creditable to the University. 
But if only one essay be sent in, nothing shall hinder the Judges from 
awarding to it the prize if it appears to them to come up to the proper 
standard. 

8. The stud essay, translation, or edition shall be printed and published 
by the University, provided always that all expenses of, or incidental to, 
the printing and publication of the work shall not exceed one-fourth of 
the total amount available after ten years. 
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THE ERA OF ZOROASTER IN THE LIGHT 
OF RECENT BABYLONIAN RESEARCHES. 

B\ Mehrjibhai Noshirwanji Kuka, M.A. 

In the dim haze of far-off antiquity, the figure that is just 
discernible towering above all, and absorbing our attention 
by its unique personality, is that of Zoroaster, the founder 
of the religion of ancient Iran. The age to which he 
belongs is so very remote that the eye is often deceived by 
an illusory image of the far-off scene — the forms looming in 
the distance seem to assume protean and fantastic features, 
like objects seen in the gloaming — and it is not, therefore, 
strange that the personality of the prophet of Iran has been 
viewed and depicted diversely by men of different ages and 
climes. In the ancient classical literature we see him 
represented as a mystic, a philosopher, a magician versed 
in all the occult sciences, while in the Arabic literature he 
figures merely as a heresiarch, once a disciple of certain 
Hebrew prophets. To some people he appears a Chaldean, 
to some a Median, to others a Bactrian. In the later 
Avesta and in the Pehlavi books, though we find him 
delineated with greater faithfulness, there is, at the same 
time, such a halo of myth surrounding him as to make of 
him more a demigod than a human being — a circumstance 
which at one time induced some European savants to doubt 
his very existence. But no one who has thoroughly studied 
the Gdthds — the most ancient scriptures of Mazdaism — can 
have any doubt that Zoroaster is therein a strong living 
personality — a prophet, priest, and reformer, imbued with 
the lofty idea of his mission and striving to inculcate pure 
monotheism upon the mind of his age. 

The question of Zoroaster’s actual existence is no longer 
a mooted one. But the subject that has puzzled the best 
scholars of our day, as no other point of ancient history has 
[ done, is that of the era in which he flourished. While 
aonie scholars determine this period to be so old as 
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2300 B.C., others fix it at 700 b.c. only. Turning to 
ancient literature, we find the Greek writers assigning to him 
the age of 6,000 years before Plato, or about 6,350 b.c., while 
the Pehlavi writers — themselves the followers of Zoroaster 
— give the very late date of 300 years previous to 
Alexander — i.e.^ about 630 b.c. only. These Iranians, none 
of whom wrote earlier than the Sassanian period, were so 
far removed from the age in which Zoroaster lived that 
they had a very hazy notion of the intervening centuries ; 
and, besides, they were sadly wanting in historical know- 
ledge. It is a remarkable fact that both the Indians and 
the Iranians, while they cultivated other sciences, strangely 
neglected this branch of literature. The earliest historical 
documents of the Iranians are the inscriptions of the 
AchtEmenian Kings, but it is doubtful whether any of the 
Pehlavi writers knew how to decipher them, for their 
writings betray a deplorable ignorance of even the names of 
most of the Kings of that dynasty. 

The present age, however, having at its command the 
researches made in the last century into various departments 
of knowledge, such as philology, science of religion, Baby- 
lonian literature, etc., is in a better position to take a 
survey of the far-off regions of ancient history. In fact 
the searchlight of the first two sciences has already been 
thrown on the era of Zoroaster, though with indifferent 
results. But the searchlight of Assyriology, which has not 
been hitherto employed, is, as it will be presently shown, 
more powerful for this special purpose, able to penetrate 
the intervening mists, and capable of furnishing us with the 
data for forming a more correct estimate of the distance 
which separates Zoroaster’s age from ours. 

Philologists had already shown the strong resemblance 
which the language of the Gdthds of Zoroaster bears to * 
that of the most ancient portions of the Rig Veda ; but till 
the beginning of the last century, it was not definitely 
proved that the two scriptures themselves were contem- 
poraneous. , This has, however, been done now by a 
learned Parsee scholar, Ervad Shehriyarji Dadabhai 
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Bharucha, who, in an essay published in the “ K. R. Cama 
Memorial Volume,” has shown that certain passages in 
the G^lthis are referred to in the Rig Veda, and vice versA, 
If the antiquity of the Vedas could be definitely established, 
it would serve to fix the age of the Gllth&s also ; but on 
the former point too there is no consensus of opinion among 
‘ Oriental scholars. They assign to the Vedas various dates 
ranging from b.c. 2300 to b.c. 1200. Mr. Bil Gangidhar 
Tilak, of Poona, in a work called “ Orion ; or. The Antiquity 
of the Vedas,” published in 1893, has shown that the Vedas 
were composed some time between b.c. 6000 and b.c. 4000 
— that isy at the time when the vernal equinox point was in 
Orion. This is a more trustworthy evidence than that 
relied on by other scholars, viz., the evidence from the 
changes which a language undergoes in the course of time ; 
for Asiatic langu^es are more conservative in this respect, 
and the changes in them occur much more slowly than they 
do in European languages. 

Setting aside, however, the question of the antiquity of 
the Vedas, let us proceed to examine what independent and 
conclusive evidence is available from other sources for 
fixing the landmarks of Zoroaster’s age. 

From the fragments of Berosus, the Babylonian priest 
and historian, which have been quoted by some Greek 
writers, it appears that Babylonia was in very ancient times 
ruled by eight Median Kings who bore the name of 
Zoroaster.* Gutschmidt has shown that this period of their 
rule must have been between b.c. 2458 and b.c. 2234, t but 
it is possible the period may have been somewhat earlier. 
We find no allusion to this rule in the Babylonian tablets 
and inscriptions hitherto deciphered, but we shall see here- 

* It is possible that they called themselves 2^hustrish, which in the 
Avesta lan^age means “ a follower of Zoroaster.” This word transliterated 
into Greek becomes 2^Toa8tres, the same as the name Zoroaster itself, 
which was so pronounced owing to the’ propensity of the Greeks to add to 
^ natoef the suffix r, or r preceded by a vowel. There seems to have thus 
' <M^;inated the misconception about the eight Kings all named Zoroaster. 

I t lUiwlinson’s ** Five Great Monarchies/* voL i. » 
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after what confirmatory evidence of it can be evolved from 
recent Babylonian researches. 

The German scholar Benfey, in a work called “ Monats 
Namen,” published many years ago, was the first to show 
that most of the names of the Jewish months are derivable 
from those of the Iranian — i.e., Zoroastrian — months, and 
that the order of names in the former is the same as in the 
latter. It was not then known that the Jewish months 
were identically the same as those of the Babylonian 
calendar which had been in use since the time of . 
Hammurabi* — i.e., since circa 2300 b.c. 

Benfey’s remarks, therefore, apply equally to the Baby- 
lonian months, and tend to confirm the existence of a 
Zoroastrian sway over Babylonia some time before b.c. 2300. 

A summary of his theory is reproduced here in a tabulated 
form for the convenience of the reader : 


Babylonian Month:,. 

1. Nisdn 

2. lyar 

3. Sivan 

4. Tammuz ... 

5. Ab 

6. Elul 

7. Tishri «... 

8. March-eshvan 

9. Kislev 

10. Tebat 

11. Shebat 

12. Adar 


Corresponding Iranian 
Months. 


Dathusbd or Dae ... 

V ohumunp or Behman. 
Spenta-Armaiti or 
Aspenddd 

Fravashinatn or Far- 
vardin. 

Ashavahishta or Ardi- 
behsht. 

Haurvatdt or Khorddd 
Tishtriya or Tir 
Ameretdt or Amerddd 


Khshathravairya or 
Shehrivar 
Mithra or Mehr. 

Apdm or Abdn. 

Atro, Atar, or Adar ... 


Derivation. 

Avesta Naha-azana — 
New (Year’s) Day. 

A corrupted form of the 
first syllable sfenta 
of the Iranian month 


A corrupted form of 
Haurvat. 

A contracted form of 
Tishrtiya. 

The first syllable is 
a derivative of 
Ameretdt. 

A contracted form of 
the Iranian name. 


The identical form as 
the Iranian Adar. 


* Vide “ Civiliiation of the East,” by Dr. Fritz Hommel. The Baby- 
lonian-Akkadi names of the months were different 
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In the Iranian months we notice the names of the 
celestial beings worshipped by the Zoroastrians. That 
diese names were not given haphazard, but were based on 
physical phenomena, has been shown by the present writet 
in an essay on “ The Order of the Parsee Months and the 
Basis of their Nomenclature,” in the “ K. R. Cams 
Memorial Volume,”* from which a few extracts are re- 
produced here, with some additions and alterations. 

Dathusho or Dae. — This month, named after the Creator, 
was the first month of spring, and marked the revival (ot 
new creation) of Nature. 

VoHUMANO {Behinan). — Named after the archangel 
having the special care of cattle ; this was the month of 
mid-spring. Plentiful flow of milk in cows1 was the special 
feature of this month, and in this respect it was analogous to 
the Tri-milchi (May) of the old Saxons. 

Spenta-Armaiti {Aspenddnnad). — Named after the 
guardian angel of land ; this month marked the growth of 
flowers, herbs and corn. A similarly-named month of 
later times was the Prairial of the French Republican 
calendar. 

Fravashinam {Farvardin). — This was the month dedi- 
cated to the spirits of the ancestors. It began on or about 
the summer solstice, which was the period dedicated to the 
festival of the dead by various other nations of antiquity. 
The month ran parallel to TMt of the Egyptians and 
Tatnmuz of the Semites. 

Ashavahishta {Ardibehshta). — Named after the Ameshd- 
spenta presiding over heat. This month was the hottest 
part of the year, being the second month of summer, and 
co-extensive with the dog-days, with the Garmapada of the 

* Published in Bombay, 1901. 

t Owing to this being the calving season. My theory about this month 
jneceives confirmation from the name of the Babylonian second month 
lyar. Professor Jastrow, speaking of this month, says, in his “ Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria,” p. 464,. footnote : *‘Iyar is described by a 
series of ideographs—' herd ' and ' to prosper.’ Is there, perhaps, a refer- 
^ amaS to ’cows giving birth to calves in this month, the early spring?” 
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cuneiform inscriptions of Darius, and with the Thermidor 
of the French Republican Calendar. 

Haurvatat {Khrddd).—N2imed after the Lord of the 
Waters and of the Clouds. This was the month in which, 
for the most part, the sky was overcast as a result of the 
evaporation which had been most energetic in the previous 
month. 

Tistriya (T &). — Named after the star Tisktnya, or 
Sirius, who was regarded as the Bringer of Rain. This 
was the month in which the rajns set in, and which 
commenced with the autumnal equinox. In very remote 
ages the acronycal rising of Sirius marked the advent of 
the rainy season. 

Amerftat (Amerddd ). — Abundant growth of vegetation 
due to the downfall of the previous month characterized 
this month, which was consequently named after the Lord 
of Vegetation. 

Khsiiatiiravairya {S/tekrjvar). — A satisfactory explana- 
tion of why this name was given to the ninth month from 
the vernal equinox has not yet been discovered. 

Mithra (Mehr). — Mithra means " increasing daylight. ’ 
The month named after this angel was the first month 
of winter, and commenced at the winter solstice, from which 
point the days begin to increase in length.* 

Apam (Awfi). — Literally, “ The W aters.” But this name 
is generally coupled with that of Ardavisfir, the female 
j^aza/a presiding over rivers and on purification. In the 
latter character she is analogous to Februa, the Goddess of 
Purification,! the month dedicated to whom was February, 
which ran parallel to this month. 

* When Mithraic worship was introduced into Rome, the festival of the 
new Sun-god, which was known as “Dies Natalis Solis Invictis,” was 
celebrated on the winter solstice day— i>., on December 25 (Old Style). 

t The Purification Day of the Romans fell on February 2. If we take 
December 25 as corresponding to the first day of the month Mehr, 
February 2 would correspond to the tenth day of Avin, the festival day 
of the Iranian goddess. In like manner a little backward calculation will 
show that the seventh day of AmerdH the festival day of the archangel 
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Atro {Adar).—Atro is fire, and the last month of winte 
was so named owing to the thaw taking place, and con 
sequently, the weather being very chilly and moist, neces 
sitating fires being kept burning in various parts of thi 
house. 

From the basis underlying the nomenclature of th< 
Iranian months, as explained above, it is evident that thej 
are not of foreign origin, but of indigenous growth ; and 
since many of them can be recognised in the Babyloniar 
calendar dating from the twenty-fourth century B.C., i' 
clearly follows that the latter nation is indebted to th( 
former in this respect, and that the borrowing must hav< 
taken place at the time of the Zoroastrian rule in Babylonit 
in the twenty-fifth century b.c. Additional details about 
some of the Babylonian months will be given further on. 


We now proceed to examine the evidence furnished by 
the Babylonian tablets concerning the Pantheon, the 
festivals, the religous rites, and the legends of the Baby- 
lonians. 

It would not be out of place to give here, for the benefit 
of those readers of this Review who are not acquainted 
with Assyriological researches, a short account* of how 
these tablets were discovered and what they treat of. 

In the year 1842 Monsieur Botta, the French Consul at 
Mosul, while making excavations of certain mounds near 
Khorsabad, unearthed the remains of an Assyrian palace. 
The sculptures and monuments that he came across, most of 
them inscribed with cuneiform characters, he sent to the 
Louvre Museum. The importance of the valuable finds 
induced the authorities of the British Museum to start 


presiding over vegetation and fruits, corresponds with November 1, on 
which was celebrated the Roman Festival of Pomona, sacred to the 
Goddess of Fruits and Gardens. 

* Summarized from Professor Jastrow’s work cited above. 
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excavations on their own account. Their representative, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Austen Henry Layard, commenced 
operations first at Mount Nimrud, and then at Mount 
Koyunjik, and during the years 1845 to 1850 he was 
successful in bringing to light the remains of other palaces. 
But the most valuable of his finds was a library of the 
Assyrian King Asshur-bani-pal. This consisted of clay 
tablets inscribed all over with cuneiform characters, and 
treating of various subjects, such as astronomy, mathematics, 
history, epics, legends, hymns, incantations, etc., some of 
the last two being in the old Akkadian language, with 
Semitic translations. A stimulus was given to further 
research by these discoveries, and in 1887 the Americans 
also joined the English and the French. The efforts of the 
representatives of these nations were crowned with success, 
and many important discoveries were and are still being 
made. It is worthy of note that the key to the decipher- 
ment of the Shemitic cuneiform characters was furnished 
by the trilingual* inscriptions of Darius Hystapes on the 
Behistun Rock. The first successful attempt to decipher 
the Achaemenian or old Persian inscriptions of Darius was 
made in 1802, by Grotefend,t and by 1840 the decipherment 
of these inscriptions was practically complete. The ninety 
proper names in the first columns {is., of the old Persian 
inscription) greatly facilitated the decipherment of the 
inscriptions in the third column — i.e., the one in the 
Shemitic- Babylonian characters. Since then the science 
of decipherment has advanced by rapid strides; various 
scholars of note have devoted their attention to it, and 
now there is hardly any Babylonian inscription that cannot 
be read and understood, although there might be differ- 

* I.e., the Achasmenian (Old Persian), Susian (or Proto-Median), and 
Babylonian languages. 

t He proceeded on the assumption that certain groups of letters 
frequently recurring must be the name and titles of a King, and the first 
Une that he deciphered was “Adam Daryavush Kshay&thiya vazarka 
Kshayathiya Kshiyathiyandm”— “I am Darius the Great King, the King 
of Kings.” 

THIRD SERIE.9. VOL. XVI. 
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ences of opinion regarding the pronunciation* of certain 
proper names. 

We now know that the earliest settlers in Babylonia 
were a Turanian nation, who spoke an agglutinative 
language now called Akkadian or Shumerian, and that 
they were followed by the Semites, who intermingled 
with them and adopted their reUgion, so much so that 
after a time the language used by the combined nation for 
the ordinary purposes of life was the Semitic language, but 
the one used in the Religious chants and hymns was the 
Turanian. 

The ancient Greek writers have thrown some light on 
the religion of Babylonia ; but what we know from these 
sources is very little compared with what can be gathered 
from the inscriptions. The full details now to hand regard- 
ing the names and attributes of the gods worshipped in 
Babylonia points, as will be presently shown, towards 
ancient Iran as the birthplace of some of these deities. In 
support of this view an exposition will first be made of the 
points of similarity between the religious ideas of the two 
nations concerning the functions and attributes of their 
gods and the celebration of their sacred rites and festivals ; 
proofs will then be adduced to show in what respects the 
Babylonians have borrowed from the Zoroastrians ; and 
finally an attempt will be made to indicate the age in 
which this transplantation of ideas could have taken place. 
This will enable us to determine the hithermost limit of 
the age of Zoroaster. 

In the Babylonian Pantheon the gods are not all of one 
age ; we see traces of new gods having been introduced at 
different times. For our present purpose the classification 
followed will be, with some slight modifications, the one 

* The inscriptions are not all in the same kind of characters ; in the 
the form used is hieroglyphic, then comes the ideographic, and 
lastly a combination in which the. ideograms or their phonetic equivalent! 
are used mth syllabic signs. Though the sense conv^ed by an ideogram 
^ c lea r, it is to give the proper pronunciation of it when there are 

. ,Wo or more wmds in tire language for expressing the same idea. 
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given in Professor Jastrow’s excellent book on “The 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria,” viz. : (i) The gods 
prior to the days of Hammurabi — i.e., before b.c. 2300 ; 
(2) new gods appearing in the historical inscriptions from 
the time of Hammurabi and his successors; and (3) new 
gods appearing from the time of the Assyrian Empire. 

Gods prior to the Days of Hammurabi. 

Among these the following are of special note : 

Hea. — Called also Ea and Yav. He was god of the 
Waters and of Health. As a water-god he was also the 
giver of fertility and plenty.* He was a god of the 
physicians, and it was he that was chiefly invoked in the 
incantations for curing all sorts of diseases. The earliest 
inscription in which his name occurs is that of Ur-B^u 
{circa 2800 b.c.). The name Hea is composed of two 
elements that signify “ house ” and “ water. ”f 

The corresponding Ameskdspenta (archangel) of the 
Zoroastrians is Hatcrvatdt (or Khorddd), who presides 
over waters. Haurvatit means health, as well as abundance 
and plenty. 

In Yashts II. and IV., and in the Sirozahs, wherever 
there is a mention of this Ameshcispenta, we find mentioned 
in the same breath the ydiriydmcha hushitoyish, or “ the 
yearly good dwelling.”! Haurvatit is also met with in the 
contracted form Haurvat, in the A vesta, and Hea or Yav 
is possibly a fttrther contraction of this. Additional points 
of similarity between these two gods, the Babylonian and 
the Zoroastrian, will be brought forward in the section 
treating of Marduk. 

Bau. — Also read “ Bagash.” She was the goddess “ who 
fixed the destinies of men and provided abundance for the 
tillers of the soil.” Her worship was much prevalent in the 
days of Gudea {circa 3000 b.c.). Her festival had assumed 

♦ Jastrow, op. eU., p. 136. t Ibid., p. 64. 

I The tneaaing according to Spiegel. 
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such importance as to serve for reckoning the commence* 
ment of the year, which took place in the beginning of 
spring, on the first day of Nisan, and it was known as 
the zag-muku — i,e.^ the New Year’s Day. 

The Avesta name corresponding to this is Bagka. B&u, 
Bagha, and Bangha are philologically the transformations 
of one and the same word ; for instance, a name Averethra- 
bangha occurring in Yasht XIII. 106 becomes Avarethra- 
bd.u in the Dinkard. 

Baglui, in the Avesta language, has several meanings : ( i ) 
A portion ; (2) luck, fortune ; (3) Divine power, distributor, 
one who apportions (destiny). In the last sense it is used 
in Yasht VII. 5. In the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius 
Hystapes the words Bagha vazarka (Great Deity) 
frequently occur as an epithet of Ahuramazda. Again, in 
the names of certain months given in the same inscriptions 
we come across the name Bagha-yddaish — i.e., consecrated 
to Bagha — which corresponded to Nisan,* the first month 
of spring, or the month in which zag-muku, the festival of 
Biu, was celebrated in Babylonia. 

The only difference between Bagha of the Avesta and 
Bdu of the Babylonians is that the former is a male deity, 
and the latter a female. In the Hindu mythology the 
same name occurs as Bagha, which was originally a noun of 
the feminine gender ; but later the appellation was given to 
a male deity, as we see in the Rig Veda (VI 1, 41, 42,) where 

* According to Sir H. Rawlinson and Max Duncker. Oppert and Justi, 
however, regard it as a parallel month to Tishri. But no doubt the former 
view is correct, for the undermentioned evidence goes to prove that 
Bagbay&daish was the first month of spring. Darius tells us in bis in- 
scriptions that Gaumata the Magian seized the empire in the month of 
Garmapada, but that after a few months’ reign he was slain by him in the 
month Baghayfidaish. That this interval was eight months we learn from 
another source — Herodotus. Garmapada ( the path of heat), the hottest 
month of the year, is held by almost all Oriental scholars to have coincided 
with the fifth month Ab of the Babylonians — the same period that in much 
later times was eo-extensive with the Thermidor of the French Republican 
paiendar. The eighth month after Ab is Nisan, with which, therefore, 
* ^Bagjhayfidaidi coincides. 
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mention is made of “the strong Bhaga, the son of Aditi, 
wAo disposes all things." 

Shamas or Utu. — The Sun. 

Solar worship cannot be said to have originated w'ith any 
particular nation — it is common to all ; but there is scope 
for comparison in some of the attributes given to the solar 
deity that are not apparent or universal, but are restricted 
to a few nations. 

The favourite title of Shamas in the hymns is that of 
“Judge.” In one of the hymns addressed to him he is 
called “ the Judge of the world, the Director of its laws,” and 
also the “ Warrior-hero.”* With respect to these functions, 
Shamas can be compared to the Avastaic Mitkra, originally 
the Companion of the Sun, but in later times (from the 
Achaemenian Dynasty downwards) confounded with the 
solar god himself. Mithra is commonly called Ddvar, or 
the “ Judge,” one of his functions being to judge the souls 
of men on the fourth morning after death. In Yasht X., 
Mithra is depicted as a warrior par excellence. 

Utu, another name of Shamas, is derived from aiu=‘* to 
see."f In this connection it is interesting to note that one 
of the titles of Mithra is baivard-chasmano — i.e., “ possessing 
ten thousand eyes.” Again, the sun himself is called the 
“ eye of Ahuramazda ” in Yasna I. 

Some of the other attributes of Shamas are as under, 
summarized from Professor Jastrow’s book.J 

Shamas is the god that gives light and life to all things ; 
upon his favour the prosperity of the fields and the well- 
being of men depend. His favour produces order and 
stability ; his wrath brings discomfiture and ruin to the 
State and the individual. He receives the supplications of 
men, loosens the bonds of the imprisoned, grants health to 
the sick, and even revivifies the dead. He puts an end 
to wickedness and destroys enemies. He makes the weak 
strong and prevents the strong from crushing the weak. 

* Sayce, Hibbert Lectures on the Religion of Babylonia, p. 573. 
t Jastrow, op. at, p. 73. % Pp. 71. 300. Soi- 
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He cleanses men by taking out whatever is evil within 
them. 

All the above attributes are also met with in Mithra, as 
can be seen from Yasht X. ** Michra is the lord of wide 
pastures ; he has boons to give at his will, and the tiller of 
the ground he guards against oppression ” (Yt. X. 8o). 

He is the foe of the liar and the unrighteous. He is the 
all-seeing and the undeceivable, the preserver of oaths and 
good faith. To him with whom Mithra has been satisfied 
he comes with help, and of him with whom Mithra has 
been offended he crushes down the house, the borough, the 
town, the province, the country " (Yt. X. 87). “ He takes 

out of distress the man who has not lied unto him — nay, he 
takes him out of death ” (Yt. X. 22). " He is a keeper and 
protector of the dwellings of those who lie not ” (Yt. X. 80). 
** Him the poor man who follows the good law, when 
wronged and deprived of his rights, invokes for help with 
hands uplifted ” (Yt. X. 84). “ He listens to appeals, and 

in him is placed thedecision for the good law " ( Yt. X. 61, 64). 
“He is the right lord and master of the w’orld, and the 
best cleanser of the creatures (of the world) ; and he is the 
giver of health ” (Yt. X. 5, 92). 

An additional point of comparison between the Babylonian 
and the Iranian god will be noticed in the sections treating 
of Ramman. 

Nannar or Sin. — The Moon-god. 

The worship of the moon is also common to all nations, 
but some of the functions and attributes of the lunar god 
that are peculiar to Babylonia and Iran are worth noting. 

In an inscription of Ur-Biu {circa 2800 b.c.) the moon 
is called “ the powerful Bull of Anu.’' In the A vesta 
literature he is called G6-chithra — i.e.y “ Keeper of the 
seed of the Bull.” 

In a hymn to Nannar* we find the Moon-god addressed 
as the Lord of Increase, granting water, establishing 
dwellings, and granting gifts ; one at whose command 

' * Jastrow, op, at, pp. 304, 308. 
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nourishment streams forth, vegetation sprouts forth, and 
life is increased. The Moon-god of the Iranians possesses 
similar attributes. In Yasht VII., he is called prosperity- 
giving, water-giving, weal-giving, the liberal, the healing, 
and the one that causes the plants to grow. 

Nin-shakh* and N in-IB. — Ninshakh — the Lord of 
the Wild Boar — was the Babylonian god of War. His 
name is suggestive of the fierceness and courage of which 
the animal is the type. As a warrior he was at times 
identified with Nin-ib, the Assyrian god of Battle and 
Victory, who was worshipped under the form of a winged 
bull. The characteristics of these gods meet in the Iranian 
Yazata Verethraghna^ whose name signifies “victorious, 
smiter of the enemy.” In Yasht X. 70, we see that, when 
Mithra goes to battle, in front of him marches Verethraghna 
in the form of a boar, wrathful, strong-bodied and sharp- 
tusked. From Yasht XIV. it appears that Verethraghna, 
when invoked by men in battle, goes to their assistance in 
various forms, among which are the form of a boar and that 
of a bull. 

The worship of Ninshakh must have been older than 
B.c. 2300, for about that time was repaired an old temple of 
this deity by Rimsin of Larsa. 

Lugal-Erima. — Lugal means “ King,” but the mean- 
ing of Erima has not been definitely ascertained. Very 
little is known about the god whose name appears in the 
inscriptions of Ur-B 4 u {circa 2800 b.c.). Erima seems to 
be an abbreviation of Airyanian of the Avesta. 

IsiiTAR. — This was the most renowned and widely 
worshipped of the Babylonian goddesses, and her worship 
dated from very remote times. Gradually many other 
goddesses, originally distinct, were amalgamated with her. 
Later she was worshipped also as the planet Venus. Her 
chief attribute was that of the goddess of Beauty and of 
Love. She was denominated “ the brilliant goddess,” “ the 
mother of countries," and “the mistress of mountains." 

* This is a provisional reading, as the name is written in ideograms. 
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She was invoked by marriageable girls for granting them 
suitable husbands and by men for the gifts of domestic 
prosperity. In course of time her cult became tainted with 
gross immorality. 

The word “ Ishtar” is not Semitic neither Turanian, and 
Assyriologists are not agreed as to its root. Says Professor 
Sayce : * “ Babylonians of the historical age do not seem 
to have known what was its origin, and it is therefore 
quite useless for us to speculate on the subject Its 
true etymology is buried in the night of antiquity.” 

Professor Jastrow is of opinion that the word is Semitic, 
and suggests a tentative meaning : “ The goddess that 
brings blessing (to mankind).”+ But if the word is Semitic, 
it is very strange that it does not bear the feminine suffix t, 
as we see in the names of other goddesses — Belit, Anat, 
Sarpanit, etc. The t suffix was added afterwards, “ when 
the name travelled further to the West, away from its old 
associations with Chaldea . . . and Ishtar was transformed 
into Ashtoreth and Astarte.”* 

The Avesta language, however, supplies a key to the 
problem that has so puzzled the scholars. The root of the 
word as well as the above-mentioned functions of the 
goddess Ishtar are to be seen in the Avesta word 
Ashi{— blessing), and in the Iranian yazata of that 
name. Ishtar is probably a transformation of Ashi- 
srtra, “the beautiful Ashi,” although her usual title is 
Ashi-Vanghuhi, “ the good Ashi.” She is the goddess of 
Fortune and Wealth, and in Yasht XVI. she is described 
as the “ defender of matrimony,” and the foe of those who 
keep a maiden by force from marriage. She is beautiful 
and radiant, and to maidens she grants the beauty with 
which they please their husbands. 

According to Jensen, Ishtar corresponds with the 
Ellamitic deity Vashti.§ 

• 

* Sayce, Hibbert Lecture, p. 360. 

• t Professor Jastrow, “ Religion of Babylonia,” 33, footnote. 

• ^ Sayee^ of., p. 353. $ Jastrow, at,, p. 686, footnote. 
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Vashti is also an Iranian name. From the Book of 
Esther (which is the Hebrew form of Ishtar), we see 
that Vashti is the name of the Queen of Ahasuerus, the ’ 
Persian King. In the A vesta language Vashti means 
“desired.” In Yasht XVII. 15, Vasatha Khshayamna — 
*>., “sovereign at will ” — is the appellation ^f Ashi. 

In the Babylonian inscriptions from the time of Hammu- 
rabi downward, and in the Assyrian, Ishtar also figures as 
the goddess of Battle and War. In Ashi, too, this trait is to 
be met with, for she is described as “ strong, provided with 
many warriors, bold.”* 

There is mention of Ishtar in the inscriptions of a very 
ancient King — Sargon of Agad^ (b.c. 3800) — and no doubt 
her worship was older still. 

Dumuzi. — Subsequently better known as Tammuz. 
Dumu-zi means “the child of life.” He was a solar 
deity, and at the same time a patron of agriculture and a 
god of the nether world. There was an annual mourning 
for him in Babylon in the fourth month, Tammuz, which 
was sacred to him. 

A corresponding Iranian deity is the Yazata Dahm, or 
Ddmi-upamana, which word can be translated “ the symbol 
of creation."! In Yasht X, 9, 66, and in Yasht XIII. 47, 
he is mentioned as the companion of Mithra, which explains 
the solar aspect of the Babylonian god. His connection 
with the world of the dead can be seen from Yashts X. 66, 
XIII. 47, Yasna LXXI. 23, and the Sirozah, where he is 
invoked along with the /ravashis {manes) of the good. 

A further mention of Tammuz will be made in the 
section treating of the festivals. 

Nergal. — T his god in his main characteristics resembles 
Sraosha of the Avesta. It is true there is no similarity in 
the pronunciation of the two names, but, then, it should 
be borne in mind that Nergal is written ideographically, 

* Yasht XVII. I. 

t Some scholars translate "the cursing thought of the wis^” but the 
above meaning is the better one. 
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and it is possible that another way of pronouncing the name 
may be hit upon hereafter, which will be more akin to the 
Avesta name. 

With Nergal has been identified a god Lugal-Banda. 
The latter is another name of Nergal, as can be seen from 
the fact that, While in the inscriptions of Sin>gashid, of the 
dynasty of Uruk, mention is made of Lugal-Banda in the list 
of the gods worshipped by him, we find that another King of 
the same dynasty, Sin-gamil, places the name of Nergal 
exactly where his predecessor mentions Lugal-Banda.* 

The meanings of the two names are also nearly identical : 

Lugal-Banda = Strong King. 

Ner-gal = Great Lord. 

The ideogram Lugal ( = King) can also be read as Sarru, 
which in the Babylonian Semitic language has the same 
meaning ; and the ideogram “ banda can also be read 
as uSf which in the Babylonian Akkadian language means 
“great, powerful.” So the phonetic equivalent of the two 
ideograms is Sarru-us, which comes very near to the Avesta 
word Sr.\osha. It is true that in the reading suggested 
here both Semitic and Akkadian languages are made use 
of, but as, after the settlement of the Semites in Babylonia, 
the language for ordinary use was Semitic, with a fairly 
good sprinkling of Akkadian words, such a combination is 
rendered possible. 

Even if the suggested reading stand not the test of 
philology, the identification that is sought to be established 
between Nergal and Sraosha will not be affected thereby, 
as it is based not merely on phonetic equivalents of names, 
but on the close resemblance between the functions of the 
gods, as will be presently shown. 

Nergal was the ruler of the nether world, and had com- 
mand over all demons and evil spirits. He was also a god 
of war, and as such, and in ponnection with his destructive 
powers, he was frequently described as “ the god of fire,” 

Jastrow, «tV., p 95. 
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“ the raging king,” “ the violent one,” “ the one who bums.” 
One of the most common ideographs used to express his 
name was that signifying the ** sword.”* His typical bird 
was the cock, the bird of dawn, at whose warning crow the 
evil spirits were supposed to vanish.f Nergal and Nin-ib 
were invoked by the Assyrians for success on the battlefield 
and on the hunting-ground. Both of them were also 
sculptured on Assyrian palaces, the former in his symbolic 
form of the winged lion, and the latter in that of the winged 
bull, and they were supposed to keep guard over the 
King. 

Just as Nergal is the ruler of the lower world, Sraosha 
is the guardian of the souls of the dead. For three days 
and three nights he watches over and protects the soul that 
has just quitted its earthly tenement. Then he hands over 
his charge to Verethraghna (compared above with Nin-ib), 
who conducts it to the Chinvat bridge.;}; Sraosha and 
Verethraghna are also associated with each other in 
another way : along with fire they are the co-operators of 
Asha-va/iishta, the Ameshdspenta of Heat. This accounts 
for the epithets given to Nergal, “ the burning one ” and 
“ the god of fire.” 

Sraosha is pre-eminently the smiter of the daevas and 
the demons ; “he bows not for fear and fright before the 
daevas ; before him all the daevas bow for fear and fright 
reluctantly, and rush away to darkness. ”§ 

Sraosha is also a god of battle. He is called the “ strong 
armed warrior,” and he is invoked for strength to subdue 
tormentors and to destroy foes.|| He is very frequently 
called Darshi-draosh — i.e.. the mighty-weaponed. That 
his favourite weapon is the sword^ as in the case of Nergal, 
appears from the following description of it ; “ The uplifted 
weapon,” “the broad weapon,” “the sharp and cutting 

* Jastrow, op. cit., pp, 67, 183. 

t Gerald Massey, “A Book of the Beginnings,” vol. ii., p. 469. 

I Mino-Kherad, ii. 115. 

$ Yasht XL 13. II Yasna LVI. 26, 33. 
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weapon forcefully smiting on the head.”* The cock is the 
typical bird of Sraosha,t as it is of Nergal. 

The above points of comparison sufficiently show that 
Nergal is Sraosha, but the worship of the former seems 
to have gradually deteriorated, and the god, from being 
originally a guardian of the souls, seems to have been 
transformed into a ruler of the nether world, and even into 
a god of pestilence. 

Mention is made of a temple of Nergal in the inscriptions 
of Dungi {circa 2900 b.c.), and therefore the worship of the 
god dates from an earlier period still. 

. Adar. — Whether this is the correct pronunciation of the 
name of the god seems to have been a matter of doubt 
with some scholars, for the word cannot be traced to either 
Turanian or Semitic sources. The name appears as Nin- 
dara in the inscriptions of Gudea and Ur-B4u {circa 
3000 B.C.). The god was held in estimation as the son 
and messenger of Bel (one of the principal deities of the 
Babylonians), and as the warrior and champion of the gods. 
He was also identified with the meridian sun. 

Adar is the same name as the Iranian Atar or Adar, the 
angel presiding over fire. Adar is the son of Ahuramazda, 
and a co-operator of the AmeshAspenta Ashavahistha, who 
.presides over the time of mid-day. 

Gish-zida. — This name appears in the list of Gudea 
{circa 3000 b.c.), and is similar to the Iranian Geiish-urvan, 
the soul of the bull,” one of the yazcUas. The word 
“zida,” in the Babylonian language, means life ” ; the 
first word Gish seems to be a contraction of the Iranian 
GeHsh. There are no further points of resemblance between 
the two gods beyond this. 

IsHUM. — A god of the nether regions. He was a very 
malignant being, and was an attendant of the plague god 
Dibarra. The corresponding Avesta name, from which 
the above seems to have been derived, is Aeshma, the 
name of the demon of wrath. 
i 'taibt XI. XI ; Yasna LVI. 10, 31. 


t Vendidad XVIII. as- 
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We now proceed to the second classification of the 
Babylonian gods, and take in hand those of them that 
appear in the historical inscriptions for the first time, from 
the time of Hammurabi — i.e.t from about 2300 b.c. Among 
these the most prominent was : 

Marduk, the son of Hea. The principal seat of his 
worship was Babylon, and among the gods worshipped 
there he held the foremost place, second, perhaps, to that of 
his father alone. 

The old great god Bel was How forgotten, and his 
individuality merged into that of the new god, who was 
consequently addressed as Bel Marduk. 

From the hymns and the magical texts, we see that 
Marduk was regarded as the mediator between Hea and man* 
kind. The man smitten with disease or otherwise in trouble 
appealed for help to Marduk, who promptly brought the 
petition to his father Hea. The latter gave Marduk the 
necessary instructions, which in turn were conveyed to the 
person crying for divine succour.* Marduk was also the 
bestower of blessings, and in connection with this function 
he was named Silik-mulu>khi, which means “ he who 
distributes good amongst men.”1 

In one of the hymns he is also addressed as the “ merci- 
ful lord who loves to raise the dead to life.’'J 

Some scholars are of opinion that he was a solar deity 
originally, though his qualities as such are not mentioned 
in any of the inscriptions. 

The etymology of the name Marduk has not been 
hitherto satisfactorily traced, but a reference to the Avesta 
solves the difficulty. Marduk is the same name as the 
Avesta Ameretdt, of which a later form is Amerd 4 d, and 
modern Persian Murddd. The change of the final dor t 
into k is very common, and is well known to all philologists. 
For instance, the Avesta word “ Spen^a-mainyu ” becomes 

♦ Jastrow, op, cif, p. 139. 

t Lenormant, “ Chaldean Magic," p. 190. 

if Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 106; Jastrow, op. rtV., p. 116, footnote. 
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“ Spina>6-mind” in Pahlavi. Other pronunciations of 
Marduk, as given by Lenormant,* are “ Amrud ” and 
** Amarutuki,” both of which are directly derivable from 
Ameretdt. 

Ameretit, in the Avesta language, means “ immortality,” 
which is the origin of Marduk’s function as the restorer of 
the dead to life. Again, in Yasht II. and in the Sirozah, 
we see that this Ameshispenta presides over the prosperity 
of the herds and over the increase of cattle, which accounts 
for Marduk’s rdle as a bestower of blessings. 

Haurvatit (who has been identified above with Hea) and 
Ameretit are twin Ameshdspentas in the Avesta ; they are 
always named together, and form an inseparable couple. 
So in the Babylonian phase of worship we see the relation- 
ship of father and son between Hea and Marduk. 

Marduk’s identification as a solar deity, and his functions 
as a mediator, must have been ideas of a later growth — at 
a time when some of the attributes of Mitkra became 
blended with those of Marduk. 

An additional proof of the identity of Marduk and 
Ameretdt is given further on, in the portion dealing with 
the months and festivals. 

' Ramman. — He was the god of storms, of thunder and 
lightning, of wind and rain, of overflow and inundation, and 
his “powerful roar” struck terror into the hearts of men. 
He was also a constant associate of the Sun-god Shamas, 
jointly with whom he is frequently mentioned in the 
Babylonian texts. In a hymn of Hammurabi’s days it is 
significant that, while each of the other gods mentioned 
receives a line for himself, Ramman is the only one who is 
tacked on to another deity, Shamas.f He was one of the chief 
gods, not only of the Babylonians, but of the Assyrians, who 
assigned to him a position next to that of Asshur alone. 
In Assyria his worship dated from very ancient times, as is 
evinced by his name appearing as one of the elements in 
the name of the Assyrian ruler Samsi- Ramman, who 

* '’Chaldean pp. lo, 3a. t Jastrow, «/., p. 157. 
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flourished about 1850 b.c. Another rdle of Ramman was 
that of a god of war, and he is addressed as such in an 
inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ramman is none but the Avesta Rdman, the angel presid- 
ing over the atmosphere. Just as the Babylonian god is an 
associate of Shamas, so is Ramman the associate of Mithra. 
The two are frequently mentioned together in the Avesta. 

In Yasht XV., dedicated to this yazata, every chapter 
commences with the words yazdi apdmcha baghemcfta — “ we 
sacrifice to the waters and to the distributors of the same,” 
which explains the role of Ramman as the god of rains and 
of the overflow. In the same Yasht (passages 46, 47), the 
yazata calls himself “ the valiant, the strong, the strong for 
protection, the freeing from troubles, and the roarer." His 
characteristics as a war-god appear from passage 5 1 of the 
same Yasht, where Rdman promises to come to the aid of 
those who, wounded in battle, invoke him and pray to him 
for strength. 

Sarpanitum. — She was the goddess of Matrimonial 
Fertility, and was also identified with an older Akkadian 
divinity Gasmu ( = “ the wise one ”).* The name seems 
to have been a transformation of the Avesta Spenta-Armaitiy 
the female Ameshdspenta presiding over the earth. 
Spenta means “ bountiful,” and Armaiti, both in Avesta 
and Sanscrit, means “ wisdom.” That the Babylonian 
goddess is identical with the Iranian will be seen further 
on in the portion dealing with the festivals. Her r 61 e 
as a goddess of matrimonial fertility must have been a 
secondary one, a development of her original character of 
the goddess of Agricultural Prosperity — the bountiful 
Mother Earth, 

Nabu. — A very popular god with the Babylonians as 
well as the Assyrians. He was the god of Wisdom and 
Intelligence, and of the Art of Writing, from which cause he 
was frequently invoked by the scribes. Professor Sayce and 
other scholars are of opinion that he was originally a water- 
* Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. ixz. 
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deity. In religious and historical texts he is lauded as the deity 
who opens up the subterranean sources in order to irrigate 
the fields. He was also regarded as the patron of agriculture 
and the one who caused corn to sprout forth. Some of his 
other epithets were: “the upholder of the world,” “the 
general overseer,” “the proclaimer,” and “the herald of the 
gods.” In his last - mentioned character he was often 
amalgamated with a fire-god — Nusku. The sceptre and 
the stylus were his emblems. 

The corresponding Avesta deity is Apdm-napdt — “ the 
navel of the waters.” The second half of this name con- 
tracted becomes Nabu. 

According to Yasht VIII. 34, Apdm-napit spreads over 
the corporeal world the waters which are to be distributed 
to the fields.* 

In Yasht XIX. 52 we see him described as the god 
who “ helps one at his appeal,” “ whose ear is the quickest to 
hear when he is worshipped,” and the god “who made man, 
who shaped man” — epithets which are very similar to those 
of Nabu as the general overseer and upholder of the world. 

Dr. Geiger believes that the Iranian deity represents the 
lightning which dwells in the clouds. This aspect of Apim- 
napdt might explain why Nabu was called a proclaimer, for 
lightning is a proclaimer of the rain-storm. 

Apdm-napdt is frequently invoked with the ^r^-yazata 
'PTairyO'Sangha, and there is an intimate connection between 
them, just as there is between Nabu and Nusku. 

Nusku. — A fire-god who, though appearing in the 
historical inscriptions from the time of the Assyrian rule 
only, was well known in the time of Hammurabi, as can be 
seen from the religious texts. The Babylonians regarded 
him as the messenger of their principal deity, Bel-Marduk, 
but in the Assyrian period his function had developed into 
that of a messenger of the gods in general. He was, 
on the one hand, amalgamated .with Gibil, the fire-god, and 

* 'pui word fot “fields'* is shoiihra, which can also be translate 
;* eoantries ” or “ * 
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on the other identified with Nabu. The compound ideo- 
grams with which his name is written include the same sign 
— the stylus or sceptre— that is used to designate Nabu.* 
It seems Gibil and Nusku were originally worshipped as 
fire-gods in different places, and were amalgamated as the 
Babylonian Empire grew in extent. 

In an Assyrian inscription of Asshur-bani-pal, Nusku is 
described as “ the one who glorifies sovereignty.” 

Nusku is an abridged and corrupted form of the Avesta 
Nairyo-Savgha, the name of the messenger of Ahura-Mazda. 
The Iranian deity is described in the Atash Niydyesh as 
the one who dwells in the navel of Kings,” which tallies 
with the Assyrian monarch’s description of Nusku. 

In Yasna LXXI. and in other passages we find him 
frequently associated with Apim-napit (as we see in the 
case of Nabu and Nusku). This is easily accounted for on 
the supposition that Apdm-napdt, though a water deity, is 
also in his character of lightning a fire-god. 

The presence of Nasku was indispensable in the temples 
when sacrificial gifts were offered to the gods, or any 
religious ceremony performed. The idea underlying this 
was the belief that the sacrifice consumed by the fire was 
conveyed to the gods in the form of the ascending smoke. 
Hence the fire-god becomes the messenger between the 
gods and men. The same idea is traceable in the functions 
of Nairyo-Sangha of the Iranians and Agni of the Hindus. 

The sceptre as the symbol of both Nabu and Nusku has 
also its origin m the Iranian myths. The sceptre is the 
materialized form of the kkareno^ or glory, so frequently 
described in the Avesta. 

In Yasht XIX. there is mention of the akharetem kkareno 
or the " imperishable glory ” belonging to the pious, for 
obtaining possession of which there is a struggle between 
the forces of the good spirit and the evil spirit, whereupon 
the glory swells up and rushes into the sea Vouru-Kasha. 
Here it is at once seized by Apdm-napdt, who is therefore 
* Jastrow, " Religion of Babylonia and Assyria,” p. sso, 
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the possessor and preserver of the imperishable glory 
symbolized by the sceptre of Nabu. 

Another kind of glory, called the kavaem kkareno, o 
the “ kingly glory,” is preserved by the angel of fire, a: 
appears from the frequent allusions to it in the Atasl 
Niydyesh. Nusku, the Babylonian fire-god, is therefore 
represented with a sceptre. 

We now come to the gods peculiar to the Assyrian 
Pantheon. Amongst these the foremost place is held by — 

Asshur. — He was the supreme god of the Assyrians, 
and not only were his statues placed in the temples, but his 
form was also represented on the military standard to 
insure his presence with the army wherever it went. The 
standard consisted of a pole suttounded by a disc enclosed 
within two wings, while above the disc stood the figure of a 
warrior in the act of shooting an arrow. This emblem of 
Asshur was represented in Assyrian sculptures, on the 
palace walls, porticos, and prominent places; and with 
some slight modifications it seems to have been copied in 
the Achaemenian sculptures.* 

Regarding the root of the word “Asshur,” Professor 
Sayce observes as follows : “ The name of Assur is 
frequently represented by a character which, among other 
ideographic values, had that of ‘good.’ The name was 
accordingly explained by the Assyrians of the later historical 
age as * the good god,’ with a reference, perhaps, to their 
own words righteous, and righteousness. ”t 

* By the Iranians the emblem was held to be a representation of the 
Fravashi, or guardian spirit dwelling jointly with the soul in the human 
body. It may be that the emblem was originally Iranian^ and subsequently 
imported into Asqma, whence it returned to the land of its birth under 
the Achaemenian rule. The idea of representing Fravashis with wings 
wSs a very old one — very much older than the Achaemenian period, as can 
he seen from'a passage in the Fanrardin Yasht (Yasht XIII. 70) ; “ The 
awfiii Fxavadiii of the fiuthful come fifing unto him for succour ; it seems 
es If diey were well-winged birds.” 

*t Hibhmt Lectures, p. i 24 > 
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I believe, however, that the derivation of Asshur, too, 
should be sought for in the Avesta language. The Semitic 
words asiru and asirtu have in them the Avesta root asha = 
righteousness. 

Either Asshur might be another form of the Avesta 
Ahura^ the supreme Zoroastrian god (whose name appears 
in the Rig Veda as Asura), or perhaps Asshur has two 
component parts : Asha — i.e., righteousness, the name of 
the third Ameshdspenta — and Ahura, which combina- 
tion we see in the name Ashihu’ra, occurring in Yasht 
XIII. 113. 

SiiARRU-iLU AND Sherua. — Assyriologists are of opinion 
that both are foreign gods. Very little information about 
them is to be obtained from the inscriptions. The first 
name has been interpreted as " the King-god,” and it 
appears in the inscriptions of the Assyrian King Sargon 
{circa 722 b.(.) ; the second appears in the inscriptions of 
Sennacherib {circa yoo b.c.). I believe both are variants 
of the same Avesta name Khshatara-Vairya or Shehrivar — 
that of one of the Ameshdspentas, Khshathra in Avesta 
means “ King.” 

Another foreign god appearing in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions is — 

Misiiiru. — Of whom also very little is known. The 
name is a slightly altered form of the Avesta Mithra. 
Gerald Massey, in his “ Book of the Beginnings,” translates 
Misari as the god Mithra. 

Quitting the Babylonian Pantheon, let us now turn our 
eyes to the festivals and sacred months of that nation, and 
examine what further evidence they furnish about the 
relationship between Babylonia and Iran in very ancient 
time. 

We have seen above that the Babylonian month Sivan 
corresponded to the Iranian month Aspend^d, and that 
the Babylonian goddess identical with the same Ameshi- * 
spenta Aspendad or Spenta Armaiti was Sarpanitum, the 
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goddess of Fertility. A festival of this goddess used to be 
held on the 25th of Sivan. 

In the Iranian month, herein thirty days have all different 
names, and are consecrated to different yasatas, the 25th 
day, according to the calendar given in the A vesta literature, 
and now in vogue, is dedicated to Ashisvangha, who has 
nothing in common with Spenta-Armaiti the female 
Ameshdspenta presiding over the earth. But a closer 
examination reveals some interesting facts. It has been 
held by all Avesta scholars that Dae-pa-ddar, Daepa-mihr^ 
and Daepa-difit the 8th, the 15th, and the 23rd days in all 
months, seems to have been of later introduction into the 
calendar (when a sort of hebdomadal division was deemed 
necessary), for in the three names the first part common to 
all is a name of the Creator, and the last part is a repetition 
of the 9th, 1 6th, and the 24th days of the month. The 
inference that can be drawn from this is twofold : 

1. That the names above mentioned replaced other 
names standing in exactly the same places, and thus the 
position of the other days of the month was not disturbed. 
Or — 

2. That the names discarded were those of the last three 
"days of the month — the 28th, the 29th, and the 30th — and 
by the insertion of the new names at the intervals of seven, 
seven, and eight days the position of the days from the 
9th to the 30th was slightly shifted. Thus, Adar from being 
the 8th became the 9th, Mihr from the 14th became the 
1 6th, Din from the 2ist became the 24th, and so on up to 
AnerAn, previously the 27th, now the 30th day. 

That the latter inference, and not the former, is the 
correct one will be presently shown. 

According to the second theory, the day Zami^, 
which is at present the 28th day of the month, was originally 
in very ancient times the 25th day. And so it is but 
natural to expect that the day consecrated to the yazata of 
tho earth, in the month consecrated to the Amesh&spenta 
of the earth, should have been held as a festival fas appears 
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from the Babylonian festival on the 25 th of Si van), although 
it is true that no such Iranian festival has been preserved 
down to our days among the Zoroastrians. 

The above theory receives further corroboration from a 
Babylonian festival in the month of Tam muz. It has been 
shown above that this month corresponded to the month 
Farvardin of the Iranians. It is not known on what 
particular day of the month the Babylonian festival was 
held, but from the Jewish calendar (which was borrowed 
from the Babylonians, and has .been in use since the 
Captivity) it appears that the 17th of Tammuz was held as 
a fast. Now, if we take off, as explained above, the days 
Dae-pa-Adar and Dae-pa-Mihr from the Iranian months, 
the 17th day is Farvardin — of the same name as the month 
— a festival day of the Zoroastrians. 

The Babylonian ordinary year was one of 360 days, and 
this was brought into harmony with the solar year by 
intercalations of various kinds, one of which was the 
insertion of an intercalary month every six years. This 
month was named Elul,* which, as we have seen above, 
corresponded to the Iranian month Khorddd. Whether the 
Iranian mode of intercalation in very remote ages was 
similar or not has not been definitely ascertained ,* the 
traces hitherto discovered of the oldest Iranian year point 
to a year of 365 days, and not 360. But that the 
AmeshJlspenta Khorddd or Haurvatit had something to 
do with intercalation is apparent from the fact that in the 
A vesta, wherever there is a mention of this Amesh^penta, 
there is at the same time an invocation addressed to the 
seasons and to the year. “ The Ameshdspenta Haurvatdt 
praise we. The prosperity of the seasonsf praise we. 
The years, the pure, lords of purity, praise we.” 

We have seen above that the Babylonian month Mar- 

* In the Assyrian year, which was a luni-solar one, the month inter- 
calated was a second Adar. 

t Instead of ‘‘prosperity of the seasons,” some translate “the yearly 
good dwelling.” 
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cheshwan is the same as the Iranian month Ameretit, and 
that the Ameshispenta after whom the Iranian month is 
named, is identical with the Babylonian god Marduk. 
This receives confirmation from the fact that, although 
Marduk held the foremost place in the Babylonian Pantheon, 
the month sacred to him was not the first month, Nisan, 
but the eighth month, Marcheshwan. 

We shall next deal with other points of similarity between 
the Babylonian and the Iranian belief, such as those concern- 
ing the myths and legends, the hymns and the sacrificial rites, 
demonology and incantations. After a brief survey of the 
evidence furnished by those, as well as by certain geo- 
graphical names and words common to both languages, we 
shall try to ascertain which of the nations has borrowed 
from the other, and when and in what respect has such 
borrowing taken place. 

In the cosmological myth of the Babylonians we see that 
before the creation of the universe two things were in 
existence — 

Tiamat, the goddess of Chaos, and Apsu, the primordial 
Ocean. In Tidmat is noticeable the A vesta root iemdo= 
darkness, and in Apsu the Avesta root water. 

In the Babylonian account of the deluge, the only man 
who, along with his family, escapes from the universal 
calamity, and from whose progeny the world is repopulated, 
is named Khasis-adra (pronounced Xi-suthros by the 
Greeks). This name is the same as the Avesta Ukhskyat- 
, ereta^ or Hdshedar, the future saviour of mankind according 
to the Iranian belief. Khasis-adra means “very pious”;* 
and Ukhshyat-ereta means “ growing piety,” according 
to Dr. Geiger. 

The Babylonian account of the deluge differs totally in 
other respects from the account given in the Vendidid of 
the snow-storm which took place in the time of Jamshid. 
But in the former the god who causes the deluge is Ramadan, 
* Jastrow, eit.^ p. 505, footnote. 
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a deity whose appearance in the Babylonian Pantheon dated 
from about 9300 b.c., or shortly after the rule of the 
Zoroastrians in Babylonia. 

The Babylonians believed that each man had his own 
patron god and goddess, who made his welfare their 
peculiar charge, and to whose service he was specially 
devoted. In any trouble or affliction he would first turn 
to these two deities, and implore them to exert their 
influence in his behalf.* These guardian deities resemble 
the Fravaskis worshipped by the Iranians. 

Among the demons whom the Babylonians feared the 
most may be mentioned the Ekimmu and the Ashakku. 

The Ekimmu was the wandering shade of a man who 
had not received proper burial, and he was held to be very 
malicious, bewitching all whom he met with, and causing 
them grievous sickness. In the Avesta is mentioned a 
wicked demon, Akdmananghy the root underlying which, 
viz., aka — '' wicked, evil,” is probably the root of Ekimmu 
also. 

Ashakku was the demon of wasting diseases. According 
to Professor Sayce.f the word is the Akkadian a-sig— 
“ strength-destroying.” But the word seems evidently to be 
of Aryan origin. In Sanskrit ashakti means “want of 
strength, weakness,” and in the Avesta yaska is “ illness, 
weakness.” 

In order to keep away the demons and prevent their 
entering the houses, the Babylonians used to hang up in 
the house, probably at the entrance, tablets inscribed with 
extracts from the religious texts. A similar custom which 
has survived among the Zoroastrians is that of writing in 
Pehlavi characters on a piece of paper a religious formula, 
and pasting such paper on the door on the 5th day of the 
month Aspenddd, in order to secure the dwelling against 
the inroad of demons and of noxious animals. 

* L. W. King, “ Babylonian Religion and Mythology,” p. 209 ; also see 
Lenormant, “ Chaldean Magic,” pp. ipp-aoi. 
t ** Hibbert Lectures,” p. 455. 
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The Babylonian priests were divided into many classes, 
according to the special functions assigned to .them. Some 
had to attend to the sacrihces, some consulted the oracles ; 
there were those whose function was to exorcise the evil 
spirits, and, again, others who had to keep watch in the 
temple at night The time that was deemed most suitable 
by the exorcists for the exercise of their functions — for 
breaking the spell of the demons and driving them away — 
was night-time, and the gods of night were specially 
invoked for the occasion 

The Iranians, too, had their priests divided into several 
classes. There were the Zaolds, who performed religious 
ceremonies; the Frabaretars, who arranged the materials 
used in the sacrifice ; the Atkravans, who tended the fire ; 
the Sraoshdrvarezas, who, weapon in hand, were supposed 
to scare away the evil spirits from the sacrifice, and others. 
Moreover, the ceremonies for exorcising the demons and 
controlling their evil influences were performed at night-time, 
as can be gathered from the “ Aivisruthrem Gelh ” prayer, 
wherein the time of night is referred to as set apart for the 
functions of the high-priest — the Zarthushtrotemo. The 
Vendidcld (properly vt-dcsvb-ddta — i.e., the chants given for 
use against the daevas) was, and is still, recited at night- 
time — i.e.^ from midnight to morning. 

Among the Babylonians, as well as among the Iranians 
and several other Aryan nations, the privilege of exercising 
the priestly functions was reserved for certain families, and 
any physical blemish was regarded as a disqualification for 
the calling. 

In order to charm away diseases, the Babylonians in 
their incantations invoked by name certain medicinal herbs 
and weeds. A similar invocation occurs in the Vendidid 
(XX. 3-6). 

Another Babylonian mode of curing a patient was to 
recite incantations in which the diseases were one by one 
named and cursed, and were commanded to leave the body. 
TJbLej* primitive Iranian mode of healing was similar, as 
fividopced in Yasht HI. and Vendidftd XX. 7*^10. 
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In the Babylonian religious ceremonies a water-basin 
called Apsu ^as indispensable ; so has it been in . the 
Yasna and Vendidid recitals of the Zoroastrians. Another 
sacred object in the Babylonian ceremonies was the ship* 
shaped like a crescent, for carrying the gods. A similar 
object used by the Zoroastrians is called the Mdh’rh, 
or “ moon-shape,” which is used as a support for the 
baresma rods. 

Other objects used in the Babylonian religious ceremonies 
were : green branches of trees, pure water, fire, grains of 
corn, wine, scented wood, herbs, saffron, flesh of a white 
lamb, and so forth.* The Zoroastrians use fire, water, 
wine, milk, scented wood, leaves of the pomegranate, the 
baresma or twigs of the tamarisk, the consecrated bread* 
and meat. The date-palm, which is a sine qud non in 
every Zoroastrian temple, was held sacred in Babylonia 
also, and was there frequently represented on seal cylinders 
and monuments, with human forms in adoration before it. 

The Babylonian festivals were called Isinnu, a word 
which seems to be derived from the Avesta Yasna — Le., a 
sacrifice (modern Persian Jashna — a festival). 

Some of the Babylonian legends are similar to those that 
we meet with in the Shdhndmah, the Persian epic ; but as 
we see no traces of them in the Avesta it is possible that 
the ideas may have been borrowed by the Iranians from 
the other nation at a later period. 

Sargon of Agade, who flourished about 3800 b.c., says, in 
one of his inscriptions, that after his birth he was abandoned 
by his mother, who set him floating on the Euphrates in a 
basket, that he was rescued by Akki, the gardener, who 
brought him up as his^wn son, and that later, by the favour 
of the goddess Ishtar, he came to be a King.t 

According to the Shdhndmah, the King Ddrdb, shortly 
after his birth, was similarly left to his fate in a basket set 
floating on the Euphrates, and he was picked up by a 
washerman, who brought him up. 

* Sayce, Hibbert I.«ctttres, p. 539. 

t L. W. King, '* Bal^IonUn Religion and Mythdogy,” p. 198. 
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A Babylonian hero Etana had friendship with an eagle 
At one time, when the wife of Etana had difficulty in child' 
birth, the eagle procured for her the “ plant of birth,’ 
which insured safe delivery.'* 

A similar story is told in the ShS.hn4mah of Rustam’s 
father, ZAl, who had friendship with the stmurgk (the 
griffin). The mother of Rustam had great difficulty in 
giving birth to him, and was in a critical condition, where- 
upon Zil sent for the stmurgh, and it was due to the bird’s 
valuable advice that the mother was safely delivered. 

The Babylonian legend also informs us that on another 
occasion the eagle carried Etana up to heaven, and that 
after they had passed several gates of heaven they fell down. 
The part of the tablet narrating the accident which befell 
them is broken, but it appears from another tablet that 
both of them escaped with their lives. 

A somewhat similar account in the Sh^hndmah is that 
of Kaikdf^s, who had an ambition to scale the heavens To 
gratify this whim he had a light throne constructed, which 
he placed on the back of four eagles and took his seat 
thereon. The eagles bore him aloft, but after a while they 
fell down en masse in a desolate place, whence Kaik40s 
was picked up alive by his attendants. 

We now proceed to examine the evidence furnished 
by certain Babylonian words and geographical names. 

We have already seen that some of the Babylonian 
words are similar to or have their origin in the Avesta 
language. A few more words are given here for com- 
parison.! 

It must, however, be borne in miyl that the words have 
undergone certain transformations according to the rules of 
philoltgy. Thus the sound of r in Avesta becomes / 
in Babylonian, and similarly ck becomes g, h becomes 
kh, and so forth. 

* 1 * W. Kin|^ ‘'Babylonian Religion and Mythology,” pp. 184, 185. 
f JMioat of the Babylonian words have been taken from Gerald Mawey'a 
*^A Book of the Beginning^” vol. ii. 
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Babylonian (Semitic). 

Avesta. 

Ar/A-= Earth. 

World. 

Khatnma^=‘'S.eaX. 

Hama = Summer. 

Darati^lmg, lasting. 

Daregha-\jat)%. 

&*«= Wheat 

Ashem — Flour, com. 

I>ahuti—G\^s. 

Dhiti =■ Bestowing. 

i7rr«=Day. 

Hwar-^vxi. shining. 

SHatru^A. king. 

( Khshatkra = A king. 

(5!ir= A chief. 

Tuhami = Twins. 

Fif;/w = Twin. 

ATar- Walled round, a fortress. 

Vcira = A.n enclosure. 

Jiistu = A chief. 

Raiu — A chief. 

Daenu = A judge. 

= Religious law, the 

* 

faculty of discernment. 

Asinnu = A priest. 

A priest 1 


Babylonian (Akkadian). 


Khar \ = A mountain. 

A!«r=«Food. 

Supreme. 

Luga^To burn. 

Water. 

Viceregent, ruler. 
Imga - A priest, honourable.* 


Avesta. 


HdrA - A mountain. 

A'-4ary=To eat. 

Supreme, great. 

Iiuch = 'lo shine. 

Water. 

Paiti=h. ruler, lord, master. 
Magava - Pious. 


Coming to the Babylonian geography, we find that the 
most ancient and well-known towns were Eridu, Ur, Erech, 
and Lagash. According to Professor Sayce, Eridu is a 
contracted form of the Akkadian Eri-duga = good city. But 
possibly it is a contraction of the Avesta Airya-Dakhyu= 
the noble country, or the Aryan country. Erech or Uruk, 
whose modern name^s Warka, is akin to the Vehrkdn 
mentioned in the Vendiddd. U r (the present Mughir) seems 
to have its origin in the Urwa of the Vendiddd. Lagash 
is the phonetic equivalent of Ragha, mentioned in the 
Vendiddd. Another Babylonian city, called Mar or 
Maru, resembles in name the Mouru (or Merv) of the 
Vendiddd. 


* Max Doncker, voL 
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W« know that when new colonies are established by any 
nation the names of the towns, mountains,. rivers, etc., in 
the new country are often named after those in the mother* 
country, as we see in the case of many Australian and 
American places. A similar cause led to the naming of the 
Babylonian places after those in Iran, for, as is shown here- 
after, there is a very great probability that the earliest 
known settlers in Babylonia — the Akkadians — came there 
from Iran. 

With regard to the* similarity shown above in certain 
points of the ritual, the sacriticial appurtenances, the worship 
of the guardian deities, the demonology and incantations, 
and the legendary law of the two nations, the data that we 
have are not yet sufficient to enable us to adjudge the claim 
of priority. But when we come to the worship of the 
celestial beings or gods we tread on firmer ground, and 
from the philological and other evidence to hand we are in 
a position to decide which nation has borrowed from the 
other. 

Similarity of belief among two nations does not neces- 
sarily mean imitation on the part of either. Psychology 
teaches us that certain religious ideas spring up spon- 
taneously in nations far removed from each other in points 
of time and space, and such is specially the case in the 
worship of the powers of Nature. But even in this worship 
there are certain ideas that are not capable of producing 
the same impression on the human mind — ideas that are 
not likely to have been independently developed in different 
nations — ^and when we come across such, it is worth while 
pausing to examine whether they are of native growth or a 
foreign graft. In such and other cdl^s of similarity a right 
conclusion can be come to if based on the following 
principles : 

I. When the names of the gods worshipped by a nation 
cannot be traced etymologically to the language of the 
people but are derivable from the language of another 
«alion worshipping similar gods and ascribing to them 
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similar attributes, it can safely be inferred that the former 
nation has borrowed from the latter. 

2. In the case of two nations worshipping gods possess- 
ing similar names and attributes, if we find that the names 
in the one are abbreviations of those used by the other (as 
we have seen above in Nabu and Apdm-nap&t, Nusku and 
Nairyosangha, Marduk and Ameretit, Hea and Haurvat), 
the logical inference from it is that the nation using short 
forms of names has copied from the one in which whole 
names are found. 

3. If we know that the worship of certain gods was 
unknown to a nation up to a certain time, and if there is 
evidence to show that shortly before the introduction of 
the new worship the nation had come into contact with 
another nation worshipping the above gods, the only 
legitimate conclusion that can be come to is that the former 
nation had learnt the new worship from the latter. 

4. The science in religion teaches us that in all religions 
there is at the beginning a tendency towards a multiplication 
of gods, each god being assigned a separate function, but 
in the course of time the gods become amalgamated, as we 
see in the case of Nusku-Gibil, Nusku-Nabu, Bel-Marduk, 
etc., of the Babylonians, and Ammon-Ra, Osiris-Apis, 
(Serapion), etc., of the Egyptians. If, then, we find that 
in a particular nation there are two gods slightly differing 
from each other in their functions, while in another nation 
the two have become amalgamated into one god, or there 
is one god endowed with the attributes of both, the inference 
is not wrong that the phase of worship in the former nation 
is the older one. Take for example Mithra. Mithra, as 
his name implies, is originally “daylight”; he is not the 
sun, but is distinct from it, though in later times both were 
confounded, and when the Romans adopted the Mithraic 
cult they meant by Mithra the Sun-god only. Similarly, 
we see in the Babylonian Sun-god Shamas the incorporated 
functions of Mithra as the Judge, and in Marduk the 
characteristics of Mithra as the Mediator. 
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If these four tests are applied to the points of similarity 
shown above, it will be seen that some of the prominent 
features in the worship of most of the gods described above 
are of Iranian mould, and that the Babylonians afterwards 
adopted the ideas, and gradually developed them on their 
own lines. 

It now remains for us to ascertain when and how this 
transplantation of Iranian conceptions on Babylonian soil 
could have taken place. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to give a list of the Iranian who served 

as prototypes for the Babylonian gods, together with the 
date of the earliest inscriptions in which the corresponding 
Babylonian gods are mentioned. 

In the Assyrian period we come across Asha-AhurOt 
MttAra, and Khshaihravairya. 

In the inscriptions of about 2300 b.c. we notice Spenta- 
Armaiti, Ameretdt, Apdm-napdt., Nairyoshattga. Rdnian 
and Mithra (as Shamas the associate of Ram man). 

In the inscriptions prior to the above date we hnd traces 
of Verethraghna, Dami- Upamatuiy Mithra (as Shamas the 
Judge), Mdh or the Moon-god, and the demon ABskma. 

In the inscriptions older still we recognise Haurvatdt 
and Airyamais {circa 2800 b.c.), Sraosha {circa 2900 b.c.), 
Bagka, Adar, Giush-urvan {circa 3000 b.c.), and Ashi 
{circa 3800 b.c.). \ 

From this list we 'fpay set aside for the present the gods 
known in the later or Assyrian period, as they do not much 
help towards establishingT the great antiquity of. the Iranian 
religion, and we may alscP leave out of consideration the 
Sun-god and the Moon-g’pd. regarding whose cult the 
evidence to hand is not quite tsufficient to show which nation 
was the first to assign to the.*” certain peculiar functions. 
G^ush-urvan may also be left consideration, as the 

materials for identifying with thi* Yasata the Babylonian 
god Gbh-zida are somewhat njeag. ^e. 

Regarding Spenta-Armaiti, Rdman, Nairyo- 

^anj^ha and Apim-napat, whose coi®“terparts appear in the 
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Babylonian Pantheon from about the time of Hammurabi, 
we have strong testimony in favour of the priority of their 
worship. In the first place, the Babylonian names of the 
gods are contractions of the whole names in the Avesta, 
to which, therefore, they belong originally; and, in the 
second place, the Babylonian gods do not seem to have had 
any existence until about 2300 B.C., or, shortly after the 
period referred to by Berosus, when Babylonia was ruled 
by the Medes or the Zoroastrians, who, though they 
disappeared from the page of Babylonian history for several 
succeeding centuries, left on the mind of the subject nation 
the impress of their religious belief. 

Before, however, we take the origin of Zoroastrianism so 
far back into antiquity, we have to ascertain whether the 
yaaatasixist named are of post-Zoroastrian or pre-Zoroas- 
trian times. The Iranian deities worshipped prior to the 
time of Zoroaster were also common to the Vedic Aryans,* 
and among these we come across Apim-napit, Armaiti, 
and Nairyosangha. But R 4 man and Ameretdt are nowhere 
mentioned in the Vedas, and are purely post-Zoroastrian 
deities. In the Gathas of Zoroaster the word Aniereidt is 
frequently used in its abstract sense, and at times, for 
poetic effect, the idea is personified. The latter use led to 
the transformation of the abstract idea into a separate 
entity, or as an archangel, in later times. 

We have, then, so far, arrived at the conclusion that the 
Age of Zoroaster is prior to b.c. 2300. 

In the inscriptions earlier than this period we have seen 
the names of Bagha, Airyamana, Verethraghna, Adar (or 
Atar), D^mi-upamana, the demon Aeshma, Haurvatdt, 
Sraosha, and Ashi. The first four are pre-Zoroastrian 
deities, as their names occur in the Rig Veda also. 
About Dimi-upamana and Aeshma further research is 
necessary, and these may therefore be left out; but 

* The Irahians and the Vedic Aryans seem to have separated at about 
the time of Zoroaster’s mission, for we find Gushtasp and son^ of his 
warriors mentioned in the Vedas, and likewise some Vedic peonages 
mentioned in the Qithfis {vide supra). 
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the last three, Haurvatdt^ Sraosha^ and Aski^ are de- 
cidedly post'Zoroastn’an. They make their appearance 
in the G^th^ as abstract ideas, occasionally personified, 
as is noticed in the case of Ameret&t, and their trans- 
formation vcitoyazatas is a subsequent development. Since 
the female yazata Aski, as the Babylonian Ishtar, appears 
in the inscriptiona of about 3800 u.c., it may safely be 
presumed that the Zoroastrian religion, and consequently 
the age of Zoroaster, are of an earlier date still.* 

In our quest of the* age of Zoroaster we have thus 
arrived at the hoary antiquity of 3800 n.c. ; but the object 
of our search lies still further off — we have still to traverse 
several centuries before we can reach the hithermost out- 
posts of that memorable epoch. To form an estimate of 
the length of this intervening space, we shall now have 
to examine when and how certain religious ideas and forms 
of speech of the Aryan nation came to be adopted by the 
Babylonians. The Median rule of the twenty-fifth century 
B.c. accounts, as we have seen, but for a part of the 
resemblance we have noticed ; it throws no light what- 
soever on how, the gods worshipped previously to that 
age, found their way into the Babylonian Pantheon. The 
explanation of this should be sought in another direction. 

The earliest hitherto known people that settled in 
Babylonia were a nomad tribe, speaking a language classi- 
fied as Turanian, or of the agglutinative group. The parts 
that they settled in were called by them Shumir and 
Akkad, and hence their language has been .indifferently 
termed Akkadian or Sumerian by modern scholars. There 
is historical evidence to prove that even so early as 
4500 B.C. they had a well-established form of government 
there.t Assyriologists concur on the point that these 
Turanians were not indigenous to the soil, but came from 
some other country. “If we examine the elementary 

* This does not mean that all the Yashts and other prayers are of 
antiquity. What is proved here is the antiquity of the i»orsA$p, 
and W the wriHngs. The oldest Scriptures are the Gdtbds only. 

/ t' “ Vmces of the Past,” p. 165. 
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characters of their cuneiform writing with a view to dis- 
covering what* the internal objects were which they origin- 
ally represented, we find that the nature of the objects 
thus formed into graphic signs seems to indicate as the 
original seat of this writing a land other than Chaldea — 
a more northern region, with a different fauna and flora.”* 
The Akkadians were well supplied with the names of 
metals, though no metallic ores whatever could at any time 
have been found in Chaldea.f Moreover, the Akkadian 
word used for every kind of camel is one that can be 
etymologically explained to have been originally intended 
for a special variety — the two-humped animals of Bactria.| 
From these and other facts Orientalists have come to the 
conclusion that the original home of the Babylonian 
Turanians was the mountainous district of Central Asia. 
The name Akkad, given to a portion of their old settle- 
ments, signifies in their language “ mountain or high 
country,” a name given in remembrance of their old home, 
although it was at variance with the character of the locality 
in which they now dwelt. 

The Turanians were followed by the Semites, who 
gradually extended their sway over the whole of Babylonia. 
The two nations soon amalgamated, and came to have the 
same religious beliefs in common. The Semitic language 
was used by both for ordinary purposes ; the Akkadian was 
reserved for religious literature. The Semites must have 
arrived much earlier than 4000 u.c., for in the time of 
Sargon (3800 b.c.) they had already succeeded in building 
up an empire. There are many indications that they, too, 
came from the north. § 

So it appears that the original home of the Babylonians 
was Central Asia, the same regions which were occupied 
by the Indo- Iranian nation. That these Iranian regions 
were not occupied solely by the Aryans, but were peopled 

* Lenornoant, “ Chaldean Magic,” p. 359. 

t Roberton, “ Voices of the Past,” p. a8. 

I Lenormant, p. 360. 

■ §' Roberton, “ Voices of the Past," p. 46. 
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by non-Aryan nations as well, appears also from the 
Avesta.* 

Another circumstance that points to the dwelling together 
of the nations speaking the Indo-lranian and the Turanian 
languages is the mysterious signification they attributed to 
certain numbers. “Sixty” was one of the numbers to 
which such importance was given by the Babylonians. A 
cycle of sixty years was called “sos,” ten sos a “ner,” and 
sixty SOS a “ser.” Thq Chinese — another Turanian nation 
— have also a sacred cycle of sixty years. The Hindus, 
too, reckon by “ Brihaspati ” cycles of similar numbers 
of years; and, besides, they divide the day into sixty 
“ ghatis,” each “ghati ” into sixty “ pals,” and each “pal ” 
into sixty “ vi-pals.” 

Another sacred number both among the T uranians and 
the Aryans is “ seven.” A week of seven days is an 
institution in almost all these nations, and the days of the 
week are named from the same celestial objects and in the 
same order. 

A Babylonian goddess, Davkina, the wife of Hea, bears 
the same name as Devki, the mother of the Hindu god 
Krishna. 

All these circumstances point to the fact that the Baby- 
lonian Turanians, before they came down to the plains 
watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates, dwelt with the 
Indo-Aryans in the countries of Central Asia.f 

This, then, explains the presence of Iranian gods in the 
Babylonian Pantheon, the similarity in geographical names, 
and the sprinkling of Avesta words in the Babylonian 
language. The latter people had made these things their 

* Geiger, “ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,” translation of Dastur 
Darab, voL i., pp. i9‘24* 

t A passage from the GUthiis seems to allude to this circumstance. In 
the thud G&thd. (Yasna XLIX.) ye find Zoroaster complaining of the 
hoetHitjr of a certain person mentioned as “ the Very strong Bendva.” 

« Tlifs person must have been a Turanian of the same race as the people so 
fiKquently teftated to above, for we have seen that “Banda,” in the Akkadian 
lS|g|tiage, means strong.” 
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own when they were dwelling with the Iranians in the 
same regions, and when they came down to their new 
home, they, of course, brought these ideas along with 
them. 

It now remains to be seen when they separated — whether 
before the advent of Zoroaster or after. 

When we see that the worship of the Iranian yazatas 
Sraoshi, Haurvat, and Aski, was prevalent with the Baby- 
lonians in the most ancient times, and also bear in mind 
that these yazatas are of a post-Zoroastrian age, the only 
conclusion that we can come to is that the separation must 
have taken place some time after the Age of Zoroaster. 
We find the Babylonians already settled and having an es- 
tablished government in b.c. 4500 ; and supposing that they 
had come down only a hundred years earlier, the latest 
date that we can assign to the separation would be about 
B.C. 4600. If we add to this about four to five hundred 
years, the least period necessary for the abstract ideas of 
the time of Zoroaster to crystallize into yazata forms, we 
come upon B.C. 5000 as the point in the time-horizon beyond 
which we should direct our mental telescope to look for the 
age of the Iranian lawgiver. It is possible that the age 
may be still earlier,* and perhaps further researches in 
Babylonia and Persia may tend to corroborate the state- 
ments of the ancient Greek writers, who assigned to 

* I believe a different line of inquiry also leads to this conclusion. The 
Iranians regarded the star Tishtriya (/>., Sirius), or, rather, the yazata 
presiding over the star, as the god of Rain. In Yasht VIII. the acronycal 
rising of the star is anxiously looked for as being the harbinger of the rainy 
season. In Central Asia, the original home of the Iranians, this season 
sets in soon after the autumnal equinox, and therefore in some very ancient 
time, when Sirius was identified as the Rain-bringing god, the star must 
have been about 180“ apart from the sun at the time of the autumnal 
equinox ; that is to say, the right ascension of the star must have been then 
somewhere near 0°. At present the right ascension of the star is 100’, 
which has been brought about by the lapse of about 72 x 100 » 7,200 years, 
according to the law of the precession of the equinoxes. This takes us 
back to the period of about 5300 b.c. for the antiquity of Tishtriya worship, 
which seems to be post-Zoroastrian, since the star-god had a different name 
among the Ve^c^ Indians. 


L 2 
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Zoroaster the era of 6,000 years before Plato, although 
the evidence already to hand does not carry us so far. 
But the field of research is not yet exhausted. Many 
inscriptions and monuments are being unearthed every 
year, many still remain to be deciphered ; and when these 
shall have all unbosomed themselves of the secrets they 
hold, the mist that envelops the age of that renowned 
philosopher and prophet of antiquity will, at no very 
distant date, be dispersed, and we shall be in a position 
to gauge more accurately the distance that separates him 
from us. As it is, the Babylonian inscriptions have 
rendered no little service in the matter. They have amply 
repaid the debt which they owed to the inscriptions of the 
Zoroastrian King Darius for furnishing the key to their 
decipherment. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that, my acquaintance 
with the Babylonian and the Avesta literatures not being 
first hand, I may very likely have gone astray in some 
respects ; but though my conclusions might not be held 
valid on all points, it would be a matter of satisfaction to 
me, even if this paper merely serves to direct researches 
into a new channel, which might lead to fresh discoveries 
concerning the Zoroastrian religion. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on Monday, May i8, 1903, a paper was read by C. W. Whish, Esq. 
(late I.C.S.), on “ The Indian Problem of Social Intercourse.” Sir Roland 
Wilson, Bart., in the chair. The following, among others, were present : 
Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart., Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., Lady Wyllie, T. H. 
Thornton, Esq., d.ol., c.s.i., Lesley Probyn, Esq., Loraine Petre, Esq., 
Major Arthur Hay, J. D. Rees, Esq., c.i.e.. Colonel. T. R. Cowie, Colonel 
A. T. Frazer, the Hon. Mrs. Randolph Clay, ^rs. Whish, Mrs. Aublet, Miss 
Beck, Miss Campbell, Mrs. and Mtss Arathoon, Mr. and Mrs. J. Durant 
Beighton, Rev. J. Lazarus, Miss Holderness, Mr. and Mrs. Ferrar, Mrs. 
Cook, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. Mussenden, Raizada Hans Raj, Mr. B. A. 
Cooper, Mr. Ali Asghar, Mr. W. H. Garbutt, Mr. E. Horrwitz, Mr. James 
Kemsley, Mr. Frank Birdwood, Miss Halliday, Mr. Kenworthy, Miss 
Peacock, Mrs. Sutherst, Miss Lymont, Mrs. Colin Lamont, Mr. T. D. ZaI, 
Captain Rolleston, Mrs. Dewd, Mrs. Albert AVhish, Miss Annie Smith, 
Miss Sayer, m.d.. Miss Manning, Mr. Wagle, Mr. Coldstream, Mr. C. Lyne, 
and Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

The Chairman having introduced Mr. Whish, 

The paper was read.* 

The Chairman said he would first deal with the simplest part of the 
subject, that of intercourse in England, of which alone he could speak 
from personal experience. He had during the past quarter of a century 
been brought into fairly frequent contact with a considerable number 
of natives of India, as teacher or examiner, as host or as guest. He could 
not honestly say that he had noticed any difference between the Indian 
students and their English contemporaries. In both cases he met with 
the idle and the industrious, the stupid and the clever, the vicious and the 
virtuous. He had heard that the souls of college tutors were, perhaps, 
vexed a little more with native than with English students with refer- 
ence to certain money difficulties, but he fancied exactly the same thing 
would be likely to happen with young Englishmen similarly situated. 
There was, howfcver, one gap in his experience : he had never had to con- 
sider the subject of social intercourse with Indian students from the point of 
view of the father of marriageable daughters, and he fancied that here 
would be found the root of any difficulty that might exist. All the world 
over the zest of social intercourse beyond a certain point was dependent 
on the question whether the families concerned were or were not prepared 
to contemplate courtship and marrii^e as possible and not unde- 
sirable consequences of growing intimacy. It was a subject on which one 
must tread rather delicately ; but he would not be true to his convictions if 
he did not repudiate absolutely the idea that there was anything intrinsi- 
cally objectionable in mixed marriages. He was sure there were among 

I 


* See paper elsewhere in this Reniew. 
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their Indian visitors not a few with whom, if it were simply a question 
of personal character, and of community of tastes and ideas, the best* 
bred and most high-minded Englishwoman need not hesitate to associate 
her lot But it was not simply a question of personal affinity. In the 
case of a'h Indian living in India with an English wife the position between 
two exclusive societies was, perhaps, not unlike that of the schoolboy’s 
definition of an amphibious animal, as one which cannot live on land, 
and which dies in the water. The natural difficulties were quite appreci- 
ably aggravated by the unsatisfactory condition of the general marriage 
law of India. While they must admire the courage of the few who took 
the plunge, they must also sympathize with and respect the caution of the 
majority. The other branch of the subject was more difficult. To 
welcome a foreign visitor, or to behave with propriety as a foreign visitor, 
was a comparatively simple matter ; but the official Englishman in India 
had to support the much more trying character of a foreign master. That 
was an unpopular expression, and he was sorry to use it. The lecturer 
had said that the district officer ought to feel himself the servant of the 
Indian public, but the hard fact was that according to the letter of his con- 
tract he was the servant of the British electorate. It was for them, as the 
British electorate, to do what they could to lighten his task by making him 
feel that in serving the Indian public he was serving them as they wished 
to be served. As to the particular method suggested for oiling the 
political wheels with social intercourse, he hoped they would hear some 
interesting observations from ex-officials and from Indians on both sides 
of the shield. As a mere theorist he would ask, Was not there some 
danger in the suggestion that the local leaders of native society should be 
encouraged, when calling on the district officer, to pour into his private 
ear anything that they happened to know about the misdeeds of his 
subordinates ? Anyone who had enjoyed the hospitality of district officers 
in India would realize what a serious burden it would be if to the frequent 
appearance of a globe-trotter, expecting to be ^entertained, were to be 
added the enlarged conception of social duties which the lecturer had 
opened out before them ; and was not it possible that the result might be a 
demand for either more pay or more men, and hence an increase in those 
Home Charges which were not, to put it mildly, the most popular feature 
of British rule in India ? 

The lecturer had said little about the non-official Englishman, whose 
position was rather difierent. The official was bound to qualify himself, as 
far as time would permit, to understand all phases of native feeling ; and 
parenthetically he might ask whether the Government did all that they 
might do to encourage, and to enable, civilians to acquire proficiency in 
Oriental languages. To the non-official or military Englishman, who 
might not have leisure or inclination for the studies necessary to make 
intercourse with high-class Indians really profitable, Mr. Meredith Town- 
send’s view might perhaps be commended — that the form of courtesy 
which the native would most appreciate, where close intimacy was out 
of question, was the timple avoidance of obtrusive fismiliarity. But 
fhete was a painfully trite quotation about the difference between dis- 
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sembling your love for a person and kicking him downstairs, and no reader 
of Indian newspapers could hiil to be aware that for too many of our 
countrymen the ‘'Indian social question" was still in the rudimentary 
stage of considering how to check brutal insults and assaults. 

Mr. J. D. Rees could not quite approach the subject from the point of 
view of the Chairman, because it did not seem to him that the object 
of social intercourse was to lead up to making the Indian more or less 
a pale reflex of the European, or to any such relations as that of marriage, 
for instance. He did not think that was desired on either side. He 
thought there should be no idea on either side of taking to themselves the 
attributes of the other. The more distinctly each race maintained its own 
racial characteristics the greater would be the respect which each would 
entertain for the other. (Applause.) On the other hand, he did not 
believe that the difficulty of intercourse between Indians and British people 
was so great as was represented. He believed it to be particularly easy to 
be on good terms with Indians, provided that the attitude of patronage, 
which had been referred to, was carefully eschewed. The Chairman had 
hinted that administrators in India were not conversant with the Indian 
languages. That was so. The Government gave them little encourage- 
ment in that respect, except in respect of a mere money reward. The 
officials had to rely a good deal upon interpreters. Everyone responsible 
for administration in India should be able to converse with the Indians, 
and if once that position were brought about the difficulty would disap- 
pear. Reference had been made to the Indian ladies. As a rule, he was 
afraid that Englishwomen were not always on the side of amicable inter- 
course between Indians and Europeans, although there were honourable 
and brilliant exceptions in the case of individual ladies, many of whom 
were associated with the society over which Miss Manning so ably pre- 
sided. Some unfortunate dogmatisms were continually made with refer- 
ence to the character of the Indians. There were good and bad among 
them as among other people, but to say that they were in general worse 
than Europeans was a hopeless attitude to take. Even to say that they 
were to put out of their minds prejudice against them was again to betray 
the trail of the serpent of patronage. It would be easy to get on with 
Orientals but for that. Mr. Whish had referred to what might be called 
“ official swagger." That, no doubt, stood very much in the way. He 
remembered when he was a very young official directing a clerk to read 
out his draft, and it ran : “ We, the Assistant Collector, will make our 
Royal Progress into your village to-morrow, when it will please us to inspect 
the accounts." It was a u.sual thing for a clerk drafting an order to use 
this turgid, bombastic, and, he thought, ridiculous language. (Applause.) 
True, the Indians used such hyperbolical expressions, but there again the 
mistake was to suppose that they wanted to see us imitate their ways. 
On the contrary, such imitation strikes them as being either odious or 
ridiculous. To the extent of always using the right pronoun, and being 
polite in our conversation, we should, of course, go; but that is not 
imitation of their habits, but merely adopting in the Indian languages the 
mete minimum of ordinary politeness, which is observed in European 
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tongues. But as things are, an official describes himself through lus 
clerks as the Great Mogul in his letters, and then perhaps calls an Indian 
gentleman “turn,” or “you fellow,” in conversation. To say the least, so 
inccnnplete and one-sided an assumption of an attitude is highly inartistic. 
He regretted he had no time to say more on Mr. Whish’s paper, which 
doalt with a subject in which he took the greatest interest. 

Sir Lepel Griffin thought that everyone would agree with the sentr 
ments of the lecturer in the paper to which they had listened. They 
seemed to him of the highest ethical quality, and rather reminded him of 
the meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. He was not sure that for 
practical purposes they did not soar into a higher air than humble mortals 
could easily breathe. He agreed with them, but thought them somewhat 
unpractical. Some years ago at Lahore with Dr. Leitner, who was one of 
the founders of the East India Association, and whose loss they deplored,* 
he had tried, on a large scale, the system of mixed entertainments at which 
there were separate refreshments for Hindoos, for Muhammadans, and for 
English people, and the attempt was made to bring about a more cordial 
understanding between the two races, with a measure of success ; but the 
difficulty of forcing people somewhat unhaturally into close relations was 
a very great one. What Mr. Rees and the chairman had referred to 
played a very large part in the matter. He was not sure that intimate 
social intercourse with Europeans was really the desire of the natives of 
India at all. (Hear, hear.) The English were a reserved and not an 
effusive race, but was it to be imagined that they were less sympathetic to 
the natives of India than to the ordinary Frenchman or German ? Reading 
the press of the Continent, he imagined that the manners and conduct of 
Englishmen throughout Europe were the constant subject of abuse, and 
they were considered to be the most disagreeable, the most conceited, and 
the most odious people on the face of the earth, and he had very little 
doubt that they were. (Laughter.) But he denied that they were so 
considered on the continent of Asia. He thought the Hindoos amongst 
themselves were certainly not at all more social than were English people 
towards Hindoos. A Hindoo of one caste would no more dine with a 
Hindoo of another caste than an Englishman would dine with his butler. 
He asserted that the Hindoo was far more sympathetic to the ordinary 
well-bred Englishman than he was to people of his own race, with whom 
he had no social sympathy whatever. It was further to be Considered that 
the chief and initial difficulty of social intercourse between the English 
and the Indians was not due to the English, but to the Indians themselves. 
What were the two most important things in the social relations of man- 
kind? He put aside Art as trivial, and Politics as a mere plaything. 
The two foundations on which civilized society was built and mainbuned 
were women and dining. (Laughter.) The Englishman would readily 
entertain and dine with the Hindoo, but so long as the Indian considered 
it pollution to dine with the Englishman, and so long as he refused to 
bring his ladies into the common society of the two races, the difficulty of 
social intercourse must inevitably remain. He saw no chance of bridging 
tha( gffl^ and he doubted whether it would be a good thing if it were 
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bridged. Our Indian Empire was founded on respect, not on affection. 
What he had said was not in hostility to Mr. Whish’s paper. They all 
desired the most cordial relations with their fellow-subjects in the E^st ; 
but these little alleviations, giving a garden-party here, and attending 
a salon there, did not go to the root of the matter. The root of the 
matter lay deep in caste and race difference. Let them treat India with 
justice, let them give Indians a fair share in the administration of the 
country, let them give them the best education they could, and they would 
then, without attempting an impossible social amalgamation, have done all 
they could to make them a people contented with their English rulers. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. J. Durant Beighton, i.cs. (retired), said that he found his position 
somewhat embarrassing. The title of Mr. }Vhish’s suggestive paper was 
a little ambiguous, and for his part he had thought that the ‘^social 
question ” in India referred to problems of social reform among the natives 
of India themselves. Had this been so he feared the remarks he had to 
make would have still more clearly indicated the “ trail of the serpent ” 
which had been already anathematized by Mr. Rees. He agreed to some 
extent with what Sir Lepel Griffin and Mr. Rees had said with regard to 
the main features of intercourse between natives and Europeans, and he 
thought from the social aspect it was not really desired by natives. It must 
be borne in mind that from some points of view the natives were as highly 
civilized as we were, but the historic differences in language, habits, and 
mode of thought made it difficult fur the two races to coalesce. With 
regard to the language difficulty, he thought the Government — at any rate 
in recent times — was not free from blame. In former years when English 
servants of the State had not the present facilities for furlough they 
realized that they had to make their homes in India altogether, and it 
was almost a matter of necessity to acquire the Oriental tongues. He 
feared that some of the social gatherings in those autocratic and even 
despotic days were hardly such as the lecturer contemplated. He recol- 
lected a story, to be found, he thought, in “ The Lives of the Lindsays.” 
There was a certain collector of Sylhet who wished to raise a large sum of 
money (it is to be hoped for a public purpose). He placed himself in the 
middle of a concentric circle of natives. Those honoured by being placed 
nearest to him were expected to pay Rs. loo a head. Those further off 
Rs. 50, and so on till they came to the outer circle, from whom he would 
be content with a subscription of eight annas 1 There is now no encourage- 
ment on the part of the Government towards mastering the Oriental tongues 
so as to render intercourse pleasant and profitable with natives who do 
not understand English. A high official had told him of the gradually 
increasing indifference of public servants to the acquisition of either of the 
languages spoken in Bengal, and added that knowledge of languages was 
no longer a factor in promotion. Allusion had been made to the necessary 
absence of Indian ladies from social functions. That was a most important 
matter. It was impossible to conceive of any social intercourse, properly 
so-called, between themselves and the natives of India, when they were 
absolutely excluded from the society of naUve ladies. There existed, how- 
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ever, in the province of Bengal, the well-known religious institution of the 
" Brahma Somaj." Many of the Indian ladies belonging to this sect were 
well educated, and did go out into society, and he had been present at 
dinner parties in which these ladies took a graceful and decorous part 
Apart from that community, he thought there was something unreal and 
even artificial in the attempts that were from time to time made to promote 
social intercourse between the two races. He thought, however, Mr. Whish 
was rather too hard on the officials. In his experience it was the officials 
who made all the overtures towards social intercourse, and it was the 
natives who stood aloof. It was in vain that the official piped a social 
tune if the natives would not dance to it. He did not wish to be mis- 
understood. He had never found any difficulty in securing the attention 
and sympathy of leading natives when there was anything of importance to 
discuss affecting the well-being of the district. In such matters, and those 
relating to business generally, he had always found the assistance and co- 
operation of natives most valuable. But this, of course, was quite a 
different standpoint from that adopted by Mr. Whish. 

The Rev. J. Lazarus (of Madras) thought the problem of social inter- 
course one of great importance, the solution of which bristled with 
difficulties. He was glad Mr. Whish had grappled with the problem in 
such a way as, perhaps, to lead to some very practical proposals. He 
came from a part of India where there was a good deal of unfettered free 
intercourse between Europeans and Indians, but nevertheless there was a 
feeling amongst the latter that they were not very comfortable in European 
society. There was a feeling among the Europeans that they were the 
rulers and superiors by position and occupation. There was also amongst 
the Indians a certain consciousness that they were the ruled, and therefore 
the inferiors. Another difficulty was the want of tact on the part of the 
leaders of both European and Indian society in making intercourse free 
and easy by introducing suitable topics for conversation. In Madras 
various efforts had been made to bring about a greater amount of inter- 
course. The Governor gave two great garden parties, but beyond that 
there was no such thing as a reception for smaller gatherings in the 
drawing-room. He understood that Mr. Whish had referred to a special 
drawing-room for Indian gentlemen. He would deprecate that. In the 
matter of social intercourse, he thought English ladies were a very essential 
and potent factor. They had done a great deal in Madras to bring about 
social intercourse, getting up garden parties and drawing-room parties for 
Indian ladies. He agreed with Mr. Rees, and others who had referred to 
the fact that, because Hindoos did not dine with each other, there was no 
social intercourse, but he did not attach much importance to dinners, 
whatever the case might be as regards Englishmen. In the present state 
of Indian society Indian ladies could not move in European society. Even 
if they did, what could they talk about ? It would be a long time before 
they were sufilciently educated to have a community of interest with their 
European sisters. Altogether, the problem of social intercourse was a most 
hopeful one, and every one, both European and Indian, should earnestly 
IbaveHo contribute towards its speedy solution. (Applause.) 
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Sir William Wedderburn asked to be permitted to say a word or two 
on the subject from its political aspect. He thought the good influence of 
social intercourse, made itself very much felt with regard to the British 
officials in India if from the first they got into friendly relations with the 
Indian people about them. Almost every young Englishman wished to 
meet the Indians in a friendly and sympathetic manner, but the position 
he occupied made it very difficult for him to get into touch with the right 
people. He was a sort of king in his district, and the people who 
naturally hastened to gain his favour were the people who wanted some- 
thing from him ; he was consequently often very much disappointed in 
them. It required a great deal of time and trouble for a European official 
to find out who were really the good, independent people in Indian 
society. People who bad the confidence a^d respect of their neighbours 
were the people who were willing to tell disagreeable truths, and the great 
things to learn were the disagreeable truths, if they wished to redress 
grievances and to make themselves popular in India. (Hear, hear.) He 
did not think it was necessary to dine or dance with people in order to be 
on intimate and friendly terms. He wished to add his thanks to Mr. Whish 
for what he had said in the matter. 

Mr. Coldstream had sent up his card with a suggestion that the 
Chairman should call upon some Indian gentlemen to express their 
opinions upon the question. His own remarks would be very few, and 
principally by way of criticism. He agreed with Sir Lepel Griffin and 
Mr. Rees in thinking that there was no such great difficulty surrounding 
the subject of intercourse between Europeans and Indians. He dissented 
from the view of those gentlemen who had said they thought the Indians 
did not value the society of Europeans to any very great extent. Again, 
it had been said that the rulers of India were not in touch with the people. 
That he entirely dissented from. He had in recent years seen Governors 
of provinces who had been in entire sympathy with the people so far as 
their opportunities for intercourse and acquiring information went. He 
desired to repeat a sentiment which he had heard Lord Reay express (he 
believed at a meeting of this Association) to the effect that he hoped that 
no Indian would consider himself a foreigner in the streets of London. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. VVaule thanked Mr. Whish most heartily for the very able paper he 
had read, and said that he entirely agreed with the general sentiments con- 
tained in the paper, as well as what had fallen from the chair. It seemed 
to him that with regard to the views expressed in connection with the 
intercourse between Indians and English people there was a little con- 
fusion. Some considered that the Indians were not willing to tolerate the 
interference of English people in the social activities of life ; others thought 
it was not so. The confusion arose from the fact that the Indian com- 
munity was divided into two classes. There were some Indians of the 
older gen^iation brought up in a quite Indian way, who no doubt thought 
that the people of the West were to some extent an inferior race, and con. 
sequently resented all sorts of interference. But there are others, the . 
educated Indian community, which is increasing m numbers and influence 
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entity day, and who are eager to enjoy the high privilege and honour to 
mix socially with the Western people, whose literature, ideas, and sentiments 
have so much moulded their minds and changed their tastes. When, there- 
fore, the contradiction of views arose, I believe it so happened that some 
wore referring to one class and some to the other. He thought Sir Lepel 
Griffin, in saying that Indians were not willing to tolerate the interference 
of mixing, probably had in view those people who never came into touch 
with the VVestern culture, who simply lived in their villages and followed 
their ancient avocations. The educated classes were certainly most eager 
to mix in English society. He felt sure he would be expressing the views 
of his educated countrymen when he said that not one in a hundred would 
resent interference, but would be obliged for any kindness, and any 
encouragement given in the way of promoting social intercourse between 
the two races, whose destinies are so much interwoven as cituens of the 
same Empire. The question was what kind of social intercourse. It 
was not dinners ; it was not at homes, not even the exchange of cups of 
tea, but the sympathy of sentiment. It was the admission of equality. 
(Applause.) 

If time had permitted Mr. Whish would have made the following 
reply ; 

As to the very sympathetic remarks of our Chairman, I would only say 
that I cannot see any real difficulty in the marriage question. We most of 
us disapprove of mixed marriages, the results of which are generally very 
disappointing. I was very glad to hear the language question brought m ; 
linguistic ability is so rare in the Anglo-Saxon that it militates against our 
cordial intercourse with all nations. The only remedy that I can see lies 
in reforms in elementary school training, and, I cannot help adding, in 
cultivating that desire to get outside his narrow circle, which seems also so 
rare in the Anglo-Saxon. In India our first object should be to get into 
touch with the people, and when the desire for this is present the language 
difficulty will be overcome. Mr. Rees has put us all under obligation by 
his vindication of the claims to respect of the Oriental as an Oriental, and 
similar remarks apply to Sir Lepel Griffin’s speech. I am quite ready to 
admit the truth of what he says about the unpractical nature of many of 
my proposals. All that 1 wanted to do was to emphasize the necessity of 
having high ideals as a guarantee against inaction. It is perfectly true that 
Hindoos do not understand social intercourse in our sense, although I think 
the beginnings of a new state of things may be remarked in the big cities. 
Intercourse between equals in India is formal and rare, and, as a rule, the 
big man only receives the ceremonial visits of his inferiors. But these 
customs surely tend to perpetuate the defects of Indian life, and a common 
platform of intellectual sympathy should enable us to overcome all such 
difficulties. This, too, is what I should like to remark in reply to 
Mr. Beighton, who is so strong on the obstacle to cordial intercourse pre- 
sented by the Purdah system. Surely this is one of the “ obsessions ** 
which we have been deprecating ! TBe paucity of Indian ladies in our 
, drawiag-iooms should be no bar to sympathetic intellectual companionship 
and, e^en if it were, we have simply to accept things as they are. The 
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speech of the Rev. Mr. Lazarus is quite sufficient lo show what a case of 
misnomer it is to* call Madras the “benighted Presidency.” But I am 
horrified to find that he, and apparently other Indian speakers, have totally 
misunderstood my remarks as to a special room for Indian visitors. Nothing 
was further from my thoughts than to imagine that such visitors would not 
be received in the drawing-room. 1 was thinking only of their morning 
visits to the official as an official, and Europeans on similar errands would 
use the same room. I had hoped that the general tenor of my remarks 
would have been enough to disarm suspicion. I am afraid this looks like 
another intrusion of the “obsession” or “idde fixe.” I cannot urge too 
forcibly upon my hearers the importance of what Sir William Wedderburn 
says about finding out the right people with whom to have intercourse. It 
is often, as Sir William says, extremely difficult to get at such people, for 
reasons which it would perhaps be impolitic to enlarge upon here. How 
invaluable the results of such a process are only those who share such views 
can tell. Mr. Coldstream says that some of the ruling race in India are in 
touch with the ruled. This is certainly true, but only when there is a 
willingness to make the efforts and sacrifices which are demanded. I 
firmly believe that if this could be universally the case the task of governing 
in India would be so easy that the large majority of our unsolved problems 
would disappear of themselves. I am sorry that we did not furnish 
Mr. Wagle with a copy of the paper, but I regret to see that he shared 
Mr. Lazarus’s misa])prehension as to the object of ray unfortunate proposal 
for the comfort of Indian visitors to officials. I trust, however, that I have 
now made it plain that I desire to see Indians received on a basis of perfect 
equality, and recognise that they would be justified in refusing to be satisfied 
with, anything less. 

I shall add a word of caution against either race yielding to the tempta- 
tion of making sweeping generalizations as to the character of the other. 
We shall probably find that failings which we have attributed to a particular 
ethnic stock are, to a great extent, inherent in human nature ; the circum- 
stances of each race have tended to develop and intensify some qualities, 
while others have remained dormant or been atrophied. 

As I heard reiterated on Saturday night at the dinner of the Society, 
got up for furtljering cordi il intercourse between this country and France, 
the entente cordiale, we should each try to supplement our own deficiencies 
by what the other can give us. 

Then I want to apologise for having apparently ignored the National* 
Indian Association. The omission was intentional, for I feared to be 
charged with want of appreciation of the work which has made Miss 
Manning’s name a household word in India. As may have been antici- 
pated by those who can read between the lines of what has preceded — and a 
good deal is intended to be thus read — I personally think that a wider 
sphere of efibrt, or at least more strenuous effort, is needed to accomplish 
the beneficent objects of the National Indian Association. How this 
might be done I have endeavoured, to the best of my ability, to 
suggest 

1 think the Eaift Ihdia Association is to be congratulated upon having 
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inaugurated to-day the addition of refreshments to the attractions of its 
meetings. 

Another matter of congratulation, indirectly, at least, connected with our 
subject, is that the Transvaal Government has recently exempted from the 
operation of its diiTerential race legislation Indians of education and 
civilization. This concession seems to emphasize what has been said 
above about Indians rising to the standard demanded by the West. 
Residential colleges — an attempt to transplant to Asiatic regions the moral 
and intellectual atmosphere of Eton and Oxford — these things seemed 
called for to further the attainment of this standard. This might supply 
another item to our list of suggestions, and a full "baker’s dozen ” might be 
reached by adding a final one. The attempt to form a " Third Party for 
India ” has been christened by the " Queen ” an Anglo-Indian Associatton. 
Might not this be included in a still wider organization, an Imperial 
Associatioh whose propaganda should seek to found the entire policy of 
the Empire on a basis of broad-minded statesmanship, and the “ Righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation,” and whose headquarters should be at the 
Imperial Institute ? 

At a meeting held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on Monday, June 8, 
1903, a paper was read by Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., on " Indians 
in the Transvaal”* The Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., m.p., in 
the chair. The following, among others, were present : Sir Lepel Griffin, 
K.C.S.I., Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e., m.p., Sir Raymond West, K.C.I.E., 
and Lady West, Mr. Lesley Probyn, Mr. T. H. Thornton, c.s.i., d.c.l., 
the Hon. Shankaram Nair, Mr. S. S. Thorburn, Mr. J. D. Rees, c.i.e.. Dr. 
A. M. Brown, Mr. Robert Sewell, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.&., Mr. Romesh Chunder 
Dutf, C.I.E., Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Whish, Mrs. and Miss Arathoon, Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee, Captain A. J. Windham, Mr. J. H. Brown, Mr. Alexander 
Porteus, I.C.S., Mr. J. Durant Beighton, i.c.s., Mr. W. H. Garhutt, 
Chowdhri Dalip Singh Sharma, Mr. G. S. Sharma, Mr. C. Lyne, Mr. 
Henry Adams, Mr. J. Hemsley, Mr. Adolph Rost, Mr. N. B. Wagle, Mr. 
C. E. Maurice, Mr. J. D. Zal, Mr. J. E. Champney, Mr. J. R. Fernandez, 
Mr. J. M. Parikh, Mr. W. D. Halls, Mr. G. Thomas, Mr. Ikbal Narayean, 
Mr. M. B. Kolasker, Mr. P. N. Pandit, Mr. Martin Wood, Mr. H. R. 
Cook, Mr. L. W. Daru, Sheik Ayyaz Hussein, Miss H. Maloney, Mrs. A. 
Chatelain, Mrs. Bedford, Miss E. Hearn, Mrs. H. Bradlaugh Bonner, 
Shyamji Krishna Varma, Mr. H. S. Gupta, Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Barbhaya, 
Mr. V. P. Vaidya, and Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

The Chairman said the subject of the paper, which was the position of 
Indians in the Transvaal in particular, and incidentally in all parts of the 
British Empire, was one of deep moment. He was present at a deputation 
to the Secretary of State, and by no one was the principle of the right of 
the British Indian subject to carry on his avocations freely in all parts of 
the British Empire pleaded more strongly than by the Secretary of Stat^ 
hlnwwlf, and it was impossible to be otherwise than satisfied with the 
.llanguage used by him on that occasion. With regard to the Viceroy, and 

' * See paper elsewhere in this kanrw. 
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the Government of the Viceroy at Calcutta, there was reason to think that 
they agreed with flie view expressed by Sir William Wedderbum. At a 
debate on the Financial Statement, an admirable speech was made by Rai 
Sri Ram Bahadur, who appealed to the Government to use its influence to 
obtain that treatment for British Indian subjects throughout the Empire 
which was their right. The Viceroy appeared to be as sympathetic as was 
the Secretary of State. But in the meantime certain steps had been taken 
in South Africa which ran counter altogether to the language of the Secre- 
tary of State, and what he believed to be the opinion of the Government 
of India, and of all classes there. 

The paper was then read. 

The Chairman desired first to say how greatly Sir William Wedderburn’s 
action in questions of the kind now under discussion made him regret that 
he should voluntarily have left Parliament, where his voice was always 
raised on behalf of sound principles m matters of this description. (Hear, 
hear.) The statement in his paper that the people whose treatment inter- 
ested them that day were British subjects in British territory was hardly 
complete, as the rest of the paper had shown. If they were British subjects 
in British self-governing colonies something might be said for the view 
that the practice of the Empire did not permit them to interfere in what 
were regarded as the home concerns of those colonies. But in this ca^ 
they were dealing with a colony which was governed under direct orders 
from home, and the case was therefore infinitely stronger. Even in self- 
governing colonies the Secretary of State for the Colonies had, to some 
extent, interfered, and protested against a colour bar being instituted in the 
case of Australia and in the case of British Columbia ; and although he 
did- not threaten to veto legislation, yet he had made suggestions with 
regard to the naturd of the legislation to be adopted. It appeared to him 
to be a disaster to the Empire itself that such principles should be laid 
down as were attempted to be laid down in the present instance. India 
had long been treated on broad general principles. She was, for instance, 
the only portion of the Empire, with the exception of the United Kingdom, 
which paid her full share towards the expense of conducting the affairs of 
the Empire as a whole. India had certain light duties upon the impor- 
tation of textile. goods, but she was not allowed to impose those duties in 
such a manner as to afford the smallest protection to her manufactures, 
but a compensating Excise was enforced on her. Surely they owed it to 
themselves to see that the balance was kept even, and that India was 
equally well treated as regarded the application of general principles 
throughout the Empire as a whole. To neglect that principle seemed to 
him to strike a blow at the very root of the whole Imperial connection. 
It was a matter, therefore, which deserved the attention of those who 
desired to maintain the fabric of the Empire as it was. 

Sir Muncherjbe Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e., m.p., was certainly not 
wanting in appreciation of the able manner in which the subject had been 
treated, nor of the great sympathy and interest evinced by an influential 
audience like the present on a matter which deeply concerned India for all 
time, if he ventured to express a little diffidence as to the efficacy of dis- 
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Cttsnons upon questions like that before them. India and her people could 
not fail to be gratefiil to those English friends who were taking such a 
sympathetic, keen, and genuine interest in a question affecting her besl 
interests from the standpoint of her position in the civilized world. They 
liad bebn for years working to secure fair treatment of the Indian subjects 
of His Majesty in the British colonies ; and relying, as he had thought 
they were justified in doing, on the various statements of responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, they had hoped that some remedy would be found 
for the appalling grievances complained of ; but he now addressed them 
in a spirit of disappointment, bordering on hopelessness, as to any remedy 
being effected. Sir William Wedderbum had referred to these statements 
of Lord Lansdowne, of Mr: Chamberlain, and of Lord Milner. Mr. 
Chamberlain had indeed spoken very strongly on the subject, and one 
would have thought that he would have used his great influence to remov- 
ing those 'causes of indignity and injustice which were rampant in the 
' colonies, and which were the subject of irritation throughout India. He 
was afraid that that had not been done. Without stopping to lay the 
blame on any individual, he would only say that if British Ministers would 
even now realize what the contentment of the people of India, and the 
possession of India as a portion of the British Empire for all time, meant 
to the solidarity of the Empire itself, then it were better that the Ministers 
of the Crown, to whatever party they belonged, should even go to the 
length of lopping off that branch of the Empire which insisted on disregard- 
ing that potent fact. He believed that the question must be treated 
once for all as a whole, with regard to all the colonies, because, even if 
to-day the Colonial Minister were to exercise his temporary authority in 
order to give some sort of relief to British Indian subjects in the Trans- 
vaal only, they knew that mthin a very short time the Transvaal would 
be a self-governing colony, and it would then say, “ Now we will do what 
the other colonies are doing, and treat the British-Indian subjects as they 
have been treated in those colonies,” and the whole evil would revive. The 
Chairman had referred to the argument that nothing could be done in self- 
governing colonies simply because they were self-governing ; but his own 
opinion was very different A self-governing colony was not right, and 
had not the power to undermine all the noblest traditions of the British 
Constitution. (Hear, hear.) They were entitled to organize their own 
internal l^islation only in consonance with those traditions, but if they 
to 300,000,000 of British subjects those rights which had been 
guaranteed to them, then the argument as to self-governing colonies fell to 
the ground, and it was the duty of British Ministers to see that the IncUau 
subjects of His Majesty were protected against those acts of degradation and 
injustice which they had too long suffered in patience. There was just one 
ray of %ht. He had that morning received information from a very hq^h 
Bounce that the Indian Government i^d taken up at last a firm stan^ and 
as the result of a cottfetence with delegates from Natal, had insisted upon 
fidt treatment being ^ven to those Indian labourers whom the colonies 
Uabted so much. He had from time to time insisted that India alone 
^ Goold work out her own salyation, and Iherefore be regarded this attitude 
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of the Government of India with great satis&ction. iTbe people must rise 

a sense of the justice which was their due^ and besides calling upon the 
Government to advocate their cause, they themselves should become 
missionaries in this cause. They must go from community to community 
of labourers explainmg the situation in which they are placed in South. 
Africa, and do their best to prevent emigration from India until justice was 
secured to them. (Applause.) 

Sir Raymond West had not come with the intention of speaking on 
the important subject before the meeting, but rather by his presence 
to express the strong sympathy he felt with the emotions which had been 
put into shape by Sir William Wedderburn in relation to their beloved 
fellow-subjects. He had at various times been consulted on the subject, 
and he had always said, as the gentleman who last addressed them had 
said, that in this matter the working out of her own salvation rested to 4 
great extent with India herself. South Africa, and other parts of the world, 
too, depended to a large extent on Indian labour, and the mutual relations 
must be worked out on principles applicable to the Empire and the 
colonies in general. It was of no use to deal with the matter in shreds and 
patches. He had often appealed to members of the Indian community to 
become absorbed in that great Imperial spirit which ought to be the bond 
of union amongst all subjects of His Majesty, to try and make themselves 
the masters, even the slaves, of that idea of the great traditions of the 
Empire ; to sink their individual and caste prejudices and dissensions, and 
then they might feel assured that, as the Empire extended and its principles 
became more and more firmly fixed, there would be a greater and nobler field 
for them. But now, as a counterblast, came in this peculiar treatment of their 
Indian fellow-subjects by the South African colonists. Suppose the South 
Afritlan colonies, after receiving aid from Tasmania or South Australia, had 
responded to that aid by passing a Bill that no Tasmanian should walk on 
the side-path, or that no one from New South Wales was to be admitted 
without paying a poll ux, what would the feeling of the Empire have been? 
Yet what could have been nobler than the conduct of those natives of India 
who, confined to that humble sphere of activity, still rushed into the midst 
of the contending armies and carried off the wounded, often at the cost 
of their own lives, showing a coolness, a bravery, and a devotion which, he 
believed, had never been surpassed? (Hear, hear.) He thought these 
matters ought to go home, especially to those colonists who had specially 
benefited by this devotioa He thought that if an appeal were properly 
made they could not, for very shame, continue to maintain their present 
attitude. It was, no doubt, a survival of a feeling fostered by trade 
jealousy and race prejudice. It was their business to get over this feeling, 
to overcome this injustice and prejudice against their Indian fellow-subjects, 
and to do all in their power to bring them to a level in their opportunities 
with all other competitors. Of course, the results must depend on the 
abilities and the capadty for co-operation which existed amongst the different 
faces. The governing body of South Africa were confronted tnth great 
difficulties, and they must bear in mind that Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Milner and others ^had not altogether a free hand. The Transvaal was 
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closely connected with the neighbouring colonies of Natal and the Cim>e, 
and if there were any strong feeling amongst the European population ^ 
the Transvaal — a feeliI^: tinged, no doubt, with race prejudice and tram 
jealousy — they knew that that was a feeling which would be sympathized 
with in the Cape and in Natal ; indeed, the same feeling prevailed in other 
parts of the Empire. By giving self-government to its colonies, the home 
Government had put itself to a great extent in the position of losing its own 
independence. In forming their judgment of Lord Milner and of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action in dealing with these matters, they must be careful 
before condemning them. They might often lie on extremely uneasy beds, 
their consciences and, sympathies pulling one way, and the necessities of 
the situation and of the Empire pulling another way. That, however, was not 
a reason why they should not express their complete sympathy with Sir 
William Wedderburn in the noble address he had given them. He felt it 
a duty to say that, in his opinion, the future of the Empire depended very 
much on .the way in which such questions were treated. The jealousy 
which existed was not altogether ungrounded on the part of the labouring 
class and the poorer tradesmen in these colonies. In Mauritius, for 
instance, the native population was in a position entirely to swamp the 
European population, and it was natural that people in Natal should have 
begun to feel a little uneasy, and fear being swamped, too, by an unlimited 
growth of an Asiatic population. They must have some sympathy with 
those who did not wish the English race, with its traditions and institutions, 
to be overwhelmed. There was nothing, as far as he saw, to prevent their con- 
ceding to the Indian people, as represented by the Indian Government, the 
same capacity for dealing with their internal affairs which they conceded to 
colonies in all parts of the world ; and if the Indian people felt that their 
countrymen were treated with injustice in South Africa, there was no reason 
why they ^ould not prevent by legislation the emigration of Indians to 
those colonies. Another possible remedy was the establishment of an 
Indian colony on the East Coast of Africa governed in the Indian manner. 
He believed such a colony would in a few years be very flourishing, and 
would afford a pattern which would do more to shame colonists into good 
behaviour towards their Asiatic fellow-subjects than any other measure. 
(Applause.) 

Sir Lepel Griffin thought it advisable, as Chairman of the Council of 
the Association, to express in a few words the attitude of the Association 
with regard to the question. To no subject had they given greater con- 
sideration, or so frequently directed the attention of the Colonial Secretary 
and the Secretary of State for India. They had urged upon Mr. Chamberlain 
a few days before his departure from England that he should make particular 
inquiry into the alleged grievances of their Indian fellow-subjecis in South 
AMca, to which he had returned a sympathetic answer, showing that the 
matter had his careful consideration. They must appreciate the great 
d iffimlriiM which were in the way of a reasonable settlement by the 
Colonial Secretary and Lord Milner ; but this Association had one clear 
duly before them, and that was to endeavour to obtain justice for Indian 
in South Ainca, whatever the difficulty or opposition might be. 
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The horror with which the whole civilized world, and especially England, 
had regarded the disabilities, cruelties, and insults heaped upon the Jews 
in the Russian Empire should dispose all Englishmen sympathetically to 
regard grievances which, if not so severe, were similar in character. The 
attitude of the Association had always been that their Indian fellow-subjects 
were in civilization, in loyalty, in high character, and in qualifications for 
Imperial citizenship the equal of Englishmen, and they insisted that a just 
and generous treatment should be extended to them in every part of the 
world under the shadow of the English flag. He agreed with Sir William 
Wedderburn in the expediency of confining his paper and the arguments 
of any deputation to the Colonial Secretary to the case of the Transvaal 
as a Crown colony directly subordinate to the British Government, but it 
should not be forgotten that the action of the Association concerned all . 
colonies. Crown or self-governing, in which Indian traders might settle. 
Another point he wished to emphasize, and which he thought was the only 
one which would weigh for much in the decision of this matter, was this : 
Knowing something of European colonists, of whom the illiberal majority 
was not of British origin, and having a less lofty idea of their qualifications 
than of those of many of the Indian merchants and settlers, and further 
realizing that their desire was to obtain the highest rate of pay for the 
smallest expenditure of labour, he did not believe they would ever consent 
to the introduction, either into Australia or South Africa, of immigrants 
who were willing to work for less than themselves. The Association had 
urged the Government of India to prohibit the engagement of indentured 
coolies for South Africa until Indian merchants and traders, honourable 
and industrious men, were granted the same freedom and equality that 
England demanded for all her people, of whatever colour, in every part of 
His‘ Majesty’s dominions. (Hear, hear.) If Lord Curzon were only to 
threaten to make such an order, and be prepared to enforce it, he thought 
that the European inhabitants of the Transvaal, of Natal, and other colonies 
would very quickly realize that it was their best policy to treat the natives 
of India with justice and ec{uity. (Applause.) 

Mr. S. S. Thokbukn said the proposition at the end of the paper was 
that a deputation should go to the Colonial Secretary, and urge him not 
to sanction any anti-Indian legislation until the whole conditions of Indian 
immigration into South Africa had been elucidated. He thought a little 
more than that was possible. They must accept as a fact that, as mankind 
was wholly selfish, and the world was governed by force, wherever there 
were dominant and subordinate races living in the same country, the former, 
if they thought their interests prejudiced by the concession of freedom of 
trade and residence to the latter, would deny those latter fair treatment. 
They had, then, to consider what it was possible to do. He thought it 
possible to educate South African whites to the fact that by admitting 
immigration from India of the right classes, under proper safeguards, of 
course, their own interests would be benefited. John Bull maintained an 
army in South Africa of 30,000 soldiers, and each soldier cost ^£200 a year, 
and no doubt many-burdened John Bull would not continue for many years 
to pay six millioijjs a year for the maintenance of a large military garrison 
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in South Africa. If it were possible, as suggested by Sir Raymond West, 
to found Indian colonies in South Africa, the garrison and labour difficulties 
might partly be remedied. One reason why South African whites regarded 
Indians more or less as blacks and coolies was that the majority of labourers 
who had gone to South Africa were Southern Indians, dark-skinned, soft, 
and effeminate. The North of India contained various martial races of 
husbandmen. If 50,000 such peasant-proprietors and their families were 
invited to migrate to South Africa upon military terms, he was certain 
a laige number would gladly settle on the veldt, and would soon convert 
much of it into a garden, and thereby part of the difficulty about garrisoning 
South Africa would be removed ; in addition, the food question would also 
be solved. There was a large sprinkling of Indians in the room, and he 
appealed to them whether India herself had done her best to advance her 
own interests. “Who would be free themselves must strike the blow.” 
Who would have rights themselves must fight for them. He would ask 
them to 40 their best to induce district boards and municipal committees, 
not exactly to agitate, but to use their influence until they got their rights. 
He suggested that copies of the lecture, and of the discussion following 
it, should be sent to each municipality and district board in India, and 
was prepared to contribute his mite for the purpose. 

Mr. J. D. Rees thought it hardly necessary to express satisfaction at 
hearing India put into its proper place at this meeting m the Imperial 
system. The population, revenue, and trade of India, and its contribution 
to the cost of British armaments, were far greater than those of all the 
colonies put together. It had been stated as a ground for the legislation, 
to which reference had been made, that South Africa was a white man’s 
country. He had cast about in vain for proof of this, and could only find 
it in the theory of Sir George Birdwood, who believed that Divine Provi- 
dence was an Englishman ! Indians, when they came to South Africa, 
would not compete with European labour, but only with such labour as was 
now done by Africans. Sir William Wedderburn had spoken of the legislation 
as due to the clamours of Transvaal monopolists. He thought that was a 
mistake. He understood that the Transvaal monopolists were very anxious 
to get the Indians, and would be very glad to see them get fair play. 

Sir William Wedderburn : I referred not to the gold-mining mono- 
poly, but to the traders. 

Mr. Rees said he quite understood that Indians who did not return 
to India, were likely to become competitors with others than the coolie 
class, and, in foct, did so ; but so far as the mining interest was concerned, 
he believed it to be strongly in favour of the importation of Indians, and 
it should, therefore, be in favour of such treatment as would enable the 
Indian Government to allow emigration to South Africa without appre- 
hension as to the treatment they would receive. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt : There seemed to be a unanimity of opinion as 
regarded the injustice of the rules which had been promulgated in the 
Transvaal and other parts of South Atrica. Sir William Wedderburn had 
put this whole thing in a nutshell in quoting the words of Lord Lansdowne 
himKlf, who said that the misdeeds of the Transvagi filled him with 
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indignatioa They had heard that Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner 
were not entirely free, and were in a delicate position. But it might be 
suggested that Mr. *Kruger also bad his difficulties, and if, in spite of those 
difficulties, they bad condemned his action as a misdeed which filled them 
with indignation, he thought it only fair that they should endeavour not to 
commit the same misdeed. The practical part of the discussion rather 
tended to a suggestion that, if the colonials would not do justice, it was 
for India to retaliate ; but m that matter the people of India had practically 
no voice. He did not think that state of things would continue much 
longer, because it would be found that it was not possible to govern a large 
population without some degree of self-government. This, however, was 
a matter into which he did not wish to enter to-day. ' He thought Indian 
opinion was unanimous, and if they did not get justice in this matter they 
ought to retaliate, and to refuse to immigrate to a country where they 
did not get the rights of subjects of the British Empire. The distinction 
made between populations of different parts of the British Empire would 
not go in the long-run to consolidate the British Empire. The British 
Empire was mainly the Indian Empire. All the white colonies had a 
white population of about twelve millions as against a population in India 
, of about 230 millions, besides about 60,000 millions in the Native States. 
All the colonies depended, to a great extent, on England for fiscal help, 
but India paid all her expenses and something more. It was, therefore, 
only fair that they should receive justice as citizens in every part of the 
British Empire. 

The Hon. Sankaran Nair felt that, after so many speakers, it would 
not be right on his part to waste their time, as he had nothing new to put 
forward in favour of what Sir William Wedderburn had said. The old 
Hindu notion that there is one law for one caste and another law for 
another caste is disappearing. They all knew that the idea was slowly but 
surely gaining ground in India that there was equality as between all 
classes of people before the law. But the people returning from South 
Africa would have a different story to tell, and it would be disastrous if it 
gets abroad in India that English law does not insist upon equal treatment 
of all, without any distinction of creed or colour. Further, the final court 
of appeal is the Privy Council, where they had not only judges from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but, he believed, also judges from South 
Africa and other parts of the Empire. It is not satisfactory, so far as India, 
at any rate, is concerned, that laws should be administered by judges 
coming from parts of the Empire where they do not recognise this equality 
of all classes in a court of law as a fundamental principle of their system. 
As to public opinion in India, it has expressed itself on the question with 
persistence and unanimity. 

Sir Lepel Griffin ; I think I may say we are ail unanimous on the 
subject in this country. 

Sir William Wedderburn, in reply, said he thought Mr. Rees had 
misunderstood the class of monopolists to which he referred. He did not 
refer to the mining magnates, who desired Asiatic labour with which to 
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work the mines, but to the European shoidceepers, who objected to the 
Indian traders because they competed with them and interfered with 
their buaness. It seemed to him that Sir Raymond West’s suggestion of 
Indian colonies was very much in accordance with old Indian traditions. 
He had served for some time in the district of Rutnaguri, which had been 
repopulated with colonists who came as an organized village community, 
and he thought that if the natives of India went to South Africa they 
should go as organized villages under competent leaders. Sir Muncherjee 
Bhownaggree had said that they should not deal piecemeal with the latter, 
but he (Sir William Wedderburn) thought they should find the point of least 
resistance at the beginning. The great thing was that it should not be 
thought that the Imperial authorities had condoned race and colour 
distinctions. They had a stibng man at the Colonial Office, and a strong 
man in India, and he did not feel despairing in the matter. If British 
opinion declared itself, he had no doubt the British colonists would be 
made to look at the matter from a broader point of view. He asked to be 
allowed to propose a vote of thanks to the chairman. Sir Charles Dilke, 
and also to Sir Lepel Griffin, who had so kindly taken his place. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation, and the proceedings 
terminated. 



CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


THE WESTERN FRONTIERS OF INDIA. 

Sir, 

I. Your report* of the discussion following on the 
reading of Mr. Rees’s East India Association paper on 
the above subject (on March 23) was so promptly printed 
that I found myself precluded from sending in notes of my 
own remarks on that occasion. 'Seeing that the subject^ 
itself is as practical now, and even more urgent than it 
appeared at that time, perhaps I may be allowed to give 
you a brief summary of what (under difficulties) I had to 
say at that meeting. 

This question of what and where is the Western Frontier 
of India is one of peculiar practical importance, because it 
has been so much confused and obscured in recent years. 
Though Mr. Rees knows the simple truth and fact of the 
matter as well as anyone — namely, that the line is defined by 
the western and northern limits of the territories we took 
over from the Sikh kingdom in 1849 — he went off at once to 
speak of three frontiers, one being, with sublime disregard 
of geography, the Persian Gulf! There is some excuse for 
popular misconception of the subject, because of systematic 
gerrymandering of the maps, as carried on from time to 
time since the fatal period of 1878-1880. Even in some 
issued under the authority of the Indian Office itself (point- 
ing to the 'large map of all Asia exhibited at the meeting) 
the true western frontier is obscured by the extension of 
what is called British Beluchistan, the whole of which is 
outside “the external frontiers of H.M. Indian posses- 
sions ” as dealt with in the great statute of 1858. All the 
excursions, occupations, and other transgressions of the 
frontier that began in 1876 have been into foreign territory, 
in regions that are foreign to India in every respect — 


♦ See April number, pp. 395—404. 
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populations, productions, and climate. Mr. T. R. Buchanan 
has affirmed in his separate Minute on the Royal Commis- 
sion, “ As the military strength of India itself is the main 
factor in the strength of our Empire in the East [whatever 
that may be], that expenditure beyond the true frontier is 
not an Indian, but an Imperial duty ; and India claims that 
the Imperial exchequer should bear out the cost” Sir 
Charles Dilke (the chairman) in one passing remark seemed 
to imply that the cost of fortifications and expeditions out- 
side of India had hot been considerable. This is a serious 
misapprehension. Here in the appendix to a comprehensive 
speech by Mr. G. Subramanya Iyer (at the last National 
Indian Congress) is a careful computation of that outside 
expenditure since 1876, including, besides the cost of the 
second Afghan War, the strategic railways and roads, 
expeditions to Gilgit and Chitral in High Asia, and the 
concomitant increases in Indian Army charges, which show 
a total of 71^ crores ; but in Colonel Hanna’s more exact 
estimate that extraneous addition to India’s financial 
burdens amounts in that period to the enormous sum 
of icx) crores. 

2. Now as to this subject of the defence of India, about 
which there has been of late so much mistimed nervous- 
ness ; this may be partly due to the popular mind having 

, been misled on the subject, as already mentioned, so far 
that even the Prime Minister himself drifted into such 
strange misapprehension regarding it in course of the 
recent army debates in Parliament. But it could only 
be due to Mr. Balfour’s lack of military knowledge when 
he went on to compare the mountain-barricaded frontiers 
of India with the level, contiguous boundary lines of 
European States. Another remark of his showing unac- 
quaintance with the strategic side of the question was to 
the effect that he “ knew of no military authority who had 
shown how easily defensible India is by reason of these 
natural barriers.” But many must remember that Sir Henry 
Durand, Sir William Mansfield, and more recently Sir 
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John Adye, the Field Marshals Donald Stewart, Neville 
Chamberlain, and even Lord Roberts himself have shown 
that our only military difficulties arise when we have pushed 
our troops into the barren mountains b^ond the Indian 
frontier. There is no longer any excuse for talking about 
military perils to our Indian Empire by attack from with- 
out, since, in answer to the question, “ Can Russia invade 
India ?” Colonel Hanna has demonstrated, to those who 
understand military dynamics and the physical limits of 
strategy, that such attempt would involve ruin to any forces 
that can be organized for such a scheme. And no doubt, 
notwithstanding the occasional bellicose manifestoes of their 
subordinates and the bluster of the Petersburg press, Russian 
commanders of Asiatic experience know this as well as do 
our Generals who have really studied the subject. 

3. Sir Charles Dilke had dropped the remark that, “so 
long as the Indian frontier is kept where it is, India is 
in no serious danger.” Yes, that is the plain truth of 
the matter; but since 1876 we have often gone beyond 
that frontier, and maintained troops in occupied parts 
outside of India amongst the spikes and thorns of Lord 
Rosebery’s “ cactus hedge thus we wantonly invite 
danger, not from invaders, but from the fierce Pathan and 
other tribes whose wretched ravines we have invaded. By 
far the larger part of Lord Curzon’s “ New Province ” is in 
those regions. 

4. The definition of the western frontiers is a matter 
of plain physical geography, some parts consisting of the 
Suleiman range ; of crags and gullies in the huge clusters 
of which the Bolan is the centre, with its impassable granite 
mountains around ; then, on the south, beyond the con- 
siderable hills that extend nearly to the sea, are the water- 
less saline deserts behind the Mekron coast. The northern 
frontier was absolutely impregnable until, under the Chitral 
scare, that military road was made through the Bunier and 
Swat country and over the Malakhand on into Dardistan, 
thereby offering an invitation to any Power lunatic enough 
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to try to bring his guns and modem>equipped army through 
the Hindu Kush. As this question now stands, our 
statesmen ought to insist that all Indian forces of every 
kind should be withdrawn within the impregnable boundary 
lines just indicated. Then, though the Muscovite might 
rage and our alarmists shriek, India would, so far, be — 
Kusk. 


/ une , 1903. 


W. Martin Wood. 


INDIAN taxation— THE SALT TAX. 

Sir, 

Can you afford me space to point out what appear 
to me to be flaws and misconceptions in Sir Charles 
Roe’s otherwise most useful and timely paper on “ Indian 
Taxation ”? 

The two points in which I am particularly interested are 
his remarks on the salt tax, and on the memorial presented 
to the Secretary of State by certain retired officers of the 
Indian service, of whom 1 was one. 

As to the salt tax, it seems to me that Sir Charles misses 
the principal objections to it, some of which were so forcibly 
stated by Sir Charles Dilke in the very debate to which he 
refers. I have never complained so much of the pecuniary 
weight of the tax, though it must surely be admitted that 
reduction in a tax which, at Rs. 2 as. 8 per maund, amounts 
to at least 4 per cent, on the gross income of the most 
indigent classes, who never have enough to eat, is better 
than enhancement. I object to the tax (or, rather, the 
monopoly) because it prevents the poorest classes from 
making a little salt for themselves for nothing (as they 
would do if it were not for the preventive service) by 
evaporating sea-water or boiling down salt earth, and so 
causes unknown misery by disease amongst men and cattle. 
Ko doubt the bulk of the people are scarcely aware of the 
grievous injury they suffer for want of an unstinted supply 
of salt : but most educated 'people ought to know the 
juttii^j^te connection there is between salt and scientific 
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agriculture, and also how many other industries are 
strangled by a tax on salt. 

It is quite true also that the slight reduction we have 
heard of since Sir Charles wrote is not likely to be of much 
benefit to the poorer classes from a pecuniary point of view, 
and the proportionate cost of collecting the revenue (already 
excessive) will be considerably enhanced ; but to say that 
the “ total abolition would hardly confer any real benefit ” 
on them only shows how superficially the authors of such a 
conclusion have studied the question. Even pecuniarily it 
would not be a small thing to be relieved of an income tax 
amounting to 4 per cent, on an already inadequate income ; 
but the pecuniary harm done by the salt monopoly is quite 
insignificant in comparison with the indirect evils involved, 
as I have shown in the Indian Review for December last, 
and more fully in this Review for October, 1893. Even 
a poll tax would be less oppressive. 

Happily, I am not alone in the opinion that the monopoly 
should be abolished altogether. The late Professor Fawcett 
was not a man to make use of “ unscrupulous misrepresenta- 
tion,” and was no more likely to be influenced in his opinions 
by a desire to secure votes than I am ; and even Sir John 
Gorst and Sir Charles Dilke will be generally allowed the 
credit of saying what they really mean without fear or 
favour. 

Sir Charles Roe had evidently not seen my suggestion 
that the 60 millions, who are admitted, even by Mr. Digby, 
to be really prosperous, should pay the 5 millions them- 
selves, and so bear one of the burdens of their half-starved 
fellow-citizens. By ignoring the fact that the family and 
not the individual is the proper unit in all these calculations 
of averages, Sir Charles shows that the tax at Rs. 2 as. 8 
per maund only came to sd. a head or less ; but this figure 
should be multiplied by 4 or 5 to show the real incidence 
of the taxation on the working member of the family, and 
even then he will get less than half the salt that is generally 
considered necessary for health. Moreover, as it is certain 
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that the 6o millions of prosperous people eat (and waste) 
more than the full allowance of 25 lbs. a h^ad, it is clear 
that the indigent must get much less than the* average of 
13 lbs., or, according to Sir Charles, 10 lbs. 

With regard to the recent reduction of the duty and the 
consequent immediate loss of a million sterling, it is not at 
all unlikely that the extra consumption consequent on the 
reduction in price will soon raise the revenue to its present 
figure again ; and that revenue would be nearly double what 
it is if the people, the cattle, and the fields got as much salt 
as they ought to have. 

The other point in the paper to which I take exception 
is quite a minor matter, but affects me personally. In 
speaking of the memorial presented in December, 1900, 
Sir Charles states (inadvertently) that it was referred to 
the local governments for report. 

Unfortunately, that is not the case ; because, if it had been 
sent to Madras, the mistake made by the Goverment of 
India as to the meaning of one passage which has misled 
Sir Charles could hardly have occurred. 

The Government of India assumed that the Memorialists, 
as well as Mr. Dutt in his individual capacity, recommended 
the adoption of 20 per cent, of the gross as a basis of assess- 
ment. They did nothing of the kind, as is evident, I think, 
from the wording of the memorial itself, the words being 
that “ the Government demand should be limited to 50 per 
cent, of the value of the net produce after a liberal deduc- 
tion for cultivation expenses has been made, and should not 
ordinarily exceed one-fifth of the gross produce." That is 
to say that, whatever result the half-net principle should 
produce in practice, no ryot should ever be called upon to 
pay more than 20 per cent, of his gross produce in any 
individual case. The idea of making 20 per cent, of the 
gross the average assessment never entered our heads. We 
only wanted to make sure that in future no one should ever 
pay more, as it is unfortunately notorious that many in 
Madias do now, partly, perhaps, because it has been 
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generally assumed that 50 per cent, of the net is about 
equivalent to 30 per cent, of the gross. 
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J. B. Pennington. 


INDIAN POVERTY. 

Sir, 

Mr. Digby, of “ Prosperous British India ” fame, is still unsilenced 
by the recent reply of the Government of India, and has returned to the 
charge in a pamphlet called the “ Food of the People of India.” In this he 
complains that prices are much higher now than th^ were forty years ago ; 
in fact, they are now what were then famine prices. He infers that the 
people of India are alarmed ; they have not enough to eat. He calls them* 
too patient under these conditions, and seems to think that the Madras 
agriculturist earns something like ^d. a day. I have lived a good many 
years in India, and my business has been to deal with land revenue, and 
fix people’s income for purposes of income-tax, and generally to collect the 
kind of statistics which are used by Digby and his like. I have lived much 
alone among the people, and know their language. I therefore have a fair 
knowledge of their incomes and general economic conditions, and venture 
to think I know as much as Mr. Digby, who, I believe, has not seen much 
of the people since 1877, and who, perhaps, never was able to get informa- 
tion from other than the English-speaking inhabitants. 

With such knowledge as I have, I venture to assert that Mr. Digby’s 
income of under id. a day, which he says is about the average of the 
whole country, is, in reality, the income of the bottom man or landless day- 
labourer, and his whole agination about the too patient poverty of the 
people is as absurd as if I were to assert that because in this country I pay 
my gardener 3s. a day, 3s. a day is the average income per head in 
England of the whole population. The Indian coolie earns 2^d. or 3d. a 
day. If he works twenty-five days a month, he earns 5s. a month at least. 
His wife may earn 2s. and a child is. He may have, perhaps, a non- working 
child and an old mother in his house. The family of five persons will earn 
an income of 8s. a month, or 6 rupees. This gives an income per head of 
IS. 7d. a month, or between Jd. and ^d. a day. It is quite true that the 
bottom man earns this small sum. How Mr. Digby makes out it is the 
average income of the whole country I do not know, since the bottom man 
is only a small portion of the population. I know that various people have 
tried to estimate the average income per head, but I contend that all such 
attempts are really vain. The thing cannot be done. We know fairly 
well the outturn of land, and as a result of many conversations with the 
people in their own language, and of many cuttings and measurings of 
crops, I say that the ryot in ordinary season gets off his land produce worth 
about ten times the revenue he pays to Government. Ryots can ordinarily 
sublet their land for four times the Government revenue, or if they are paid 
in kind they will get half the gross produce, they paying the Government 
demand, and the sub-tenant the cost of cultivation. I know that money 
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invested in land is ordinarily expected to return at least 6 per cent, and 
that land has a good value, some good irrigated lands which pay 1 8 or 30 
rupees an acre being worth 1,000 or 1,200 rupees an acre. 1 know that 
ryots who pay 50 rupees a year on their land are ordinarily well-to-do men, 
living in substantial houses and owning good cattle, and 1 know that in the 
villi^es good tiled houses are replacing the old thatched ones, and many 
European articles, such as lamp>s and chairs, are forthcoming in the 
remotest and most unlikely places. I infer that the agriculturist does not 
after all do so badly, and this inference is supported by the fact that even 
when to my knowlege crops have totally failed, and 1 have given work to 
the bottom men, the landowners have had resources enough to live on 
without — except in rare instances — coming on my works. In short, 
I know from living among them for years that the agriculturists are 
welt off, unless rains fail. I do not know their exact incomes, but I know 
them approximately. But I have nothing worth being called knowledge of 
the incomes of merchants, and lawyers, and petty traders, and artisans, and 
the various folk who in a thousand curious ways pick up a sufficient living. 1 
am therefore disposed to deny entirely that an estimate approaching truth 
can be made of the average income in India. That of the bottom man 
can be fixed accurately: it is ^d. roughly a day. The average of the 
country must greatly exceed that of the bottom man. Therefore Mr. Digby 
is hopelessly wrong. But if the bottom man and his family do earn only 
(i rupees a month, it is enough for them to live in luxury in good seasons 
and to maintain health in bad ones if they can get the income. 

A family of five require only 4^ seers of gram a day to live well. Grain 
in a good season sells at about 30 seers a rupee. Thus 4 rupees or so 
finds grain enough for a month Fuel costs nothing, clothes only some 
5 rupees a year ; the house is a mud thatched hut, which the family build 
themselves j condiments cost a rupee a month. The 6 rupees give all 
they need and all they have ever had ; and if the whole land assessment 
were remitted to-niorrow, and all the money was sent to England as 
interest, pensions, pay, and payment for goods supplied were not sent, but 
given back to the tax-payers, how would the bottom man be any better off? 
For he pays no taxes, save on salt. In famine times when grain is dear, 
the bottom man has short commons necessarily. So he has in all countries. 
But in by no means all countries is work provided for him by the State as 
soon as his battles begin. 

Now, Mr. Digby complains of the modern rise in prices. It is true that 
years ago, when there were no roads and railways, grain would sell very 
cheap in one district and very dear in another. Now prices are rapidly 
levelled all over the country. Famine up north means riches down south, 
and vice versA, whereas formerly famine up north meant death there and no 
better prices down south, because the food could not travel to whom it was 
wanted. I believe the Digby school even complain of this, and make 
railways a grievance. But when they complain of modern high prices, one 
ean believe anything of them. Surely modern high prices are one of the 
indications of the prosperity of the country. They are due to modem 
pte&tifblness of money. Vast amounts of capital have entered India 
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in the last forty years ; money is far more common than it used to be, and 
therefore prices are permanently higher. The Digby school are compelled 
to admit this, because another of their interesting statements is that the 
recent famines in India have not been food famines, but money famines. 
Now, a money famine means low prices. If rupees are scarce you can get 
much grain for one rupee. If rupees are common you must give more 
rupees for less grain. There is no getting round this simple fact. Even 
Dutt and Digby cannot have it both ways. They cannot have high 
prices and a money famine at the same time, there being always, as they 
admit, sufficient food in the country. Prices are permanently higher than 
they were forty years ago, owing to plentifulness of money. They rise 
at times to modern famine rates— about 12 seers the rupee, 1 think — owing 
to failure of rain here and there, and consequent failure of crops. A money 
famine no doubt follows a failure of crops among the crop owners, because* 
the crop is not there to be sold for cash, and among the bottom men 
because no crops mean no work, and no work means no pay, not only in 
India, but in all other parts of the world. 

Many folk who seek famous authorities on Indian matters seem lacking 
sadly both in knowledge and in 

Common-Sense. 


THE INDIAN “PHANTOM.” 

It has been said that there is nothing more misleading than facts, unless 
it be figures. The reason is not far to seek. Both are often considered in 
the abstract, apart from that setting of surroundings and circumstances 
without which they do not exist in nature ; and, when they are thus pre- 
sented, they commonly produce an impression as different from that caused 
by the reality as would Sir Joshua Reynolds if, instead of portraying the 
features of one of his famous beauties, he had given the world a picture of 
the bones forming her skeleton. 

Such was the office performed some years ago for the administrative 
results in a certain region by an insufficient statement of facts and figures. 
Its units were placed without comment beside the tens of its neighbours, 
its tens beside their hundreds, etc., and very sorry indeed was the appear- 
ance thus lent it. Had due attention, on the other hand, been drawn 
to the smallness of the area involved, and a comparison been instituted 
between percentages, it would have been found that the units and tens left 
the larger numbers far behind as regards intensity, and that the con- 
demnation called forth by the incomplete exposition of the case was 
signally unjust. Statistics, in fact, may easily be so handled as to prove 
the reverse of the truth ; it is therefore indispensable, before their testi- 
mony is accepted, to make quite sure that they faithfully indicate actual 
conditions. 

This, it may be gathered from the comments of men who claim a 
special acquaintance with the subject, is precisely what is not done by the 
figures upon which Mr. William Digby so strenuously insists ; nay, warrant 
for the same inference is to be found in his own writings. In the April 
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number of this Review^ for instance^ he speaks of the beggar’s dole in an 
English street, which is many times repeated for him in the course of 
a single day, or the day would prove a bad day indeed (ox him ” (p. 343). 
Even assuming, for the purpose of argument, all that Mr. Digby here 
implies as to the minimum number of pence requisite for the British 
beggar, it by no means follows that his wants can be taken as a standard of 
comparison with those of people in India. On the contrary, there are 
differences between the two countries so enormous as to make the con- 
ditions entirely dissimilar, so that one cannot argue indiscriminately from 
one to the other. Mr. Digby should take into account, amongst other 
things, that the English climate is much more exacting than the Indian in 
the matter of diet, clothing, and shelter. What of the scale of prices, 
too ? Possibly there are places in South Africa where a beggar would at 
present require at least as many silver coins as he would coppers in 
England, **or the day would prove a bad day indeed for him’*; but 
nothing can be deduced from the greater cost of living in the Transvaal 
as to the poverty or otherwise of the inhabitants of the British Isles. 

Mr. Digby would be much more convincing if he were to show that he 
gives due weight to all the elements in the problem — the influence of 
hygienic conditions, say, upon the relative mortality in India and elsewhere ; 
the part played in Indian poverty by the cutting down of forests in former 
times, which has left extensive regions entirely dependent for moisture upon 
the fickle favours of the monsoons ; the efforts made by the authorities to 
fight famine and pestilence, as compared with those of the rulers of yore ; 
and the like. A dispassionate and temperate review of the situation by 
one who has busied himself so long with the subject, and should, there- 
fore, be an authority upon it, coupled with practical suggestions as to the 
best way of remedying the defects in present methods or as to possible 
alternatives, must have the greater value for those who cannot pretend 
to be experts, yet would fain see the peninsula flourish, and, if it lies in 
their power, contribute towards that end. And it might have a still more 
important result. Why should it not be the first step towards Mr. Digby’s 
ideal of a series of conferences between those best qualified to devise 
improvements in the state of things he complains of? 


/unet 1903. 


R. G. Corbet. 


THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS AT HAMBURG. 

Sir, 

The Asiatic Quarterly Review of January, 1903, contains a report 
of Professor Dr. R. Montet on the Congress of Orientalists held at Ham- 
burg in September, 1902. On p. 102 a paper is mentioned which was 
read by me at the Congress, and the subject of which is given as '^The 
Principal Reforms in Chinese Writing at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century.^’ I beg to inform you that the title of the paper, which was read 
in German, was : Die wichtigsten *Cbinesischen Reformschriften von 
Ende der XIX. Jahrhunderts,” which would be in English ''The 
IPdmnpisl Chinese Reform Writings of the End of the Nineteenth Cen- 
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tary” — the principal works of the Chinese Reform literature of the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

I should feel obliged if you would take notice of this correction in your 
esteemed magazine. 

0 . Fkanke, Fh.D. 

15, Saarstr., 

Friedman, Berlin, 

April 2, 1903. 

THE SILVER QUESTION. 

Sir, 

I see the article on “ Indian Currency Legislation ” in your April 
number'^ mentions the very slim and stale old chestnut that silver was . 
demonetized because it was being turned out from the mines in an ap- 
parently inexhaustible stream, the increase of the output of gold being 
relatively small, and so the value of silver bullion in terms of gold fell 
steadily as the supply of silver bullion increased in volume. The fact 
of the matter is that silver was demonetized because the money peddler, 
he of the present day who is a more or less offensive Shylock, could not 
control it ; but at the time it was slaughtered in the United States, if you 
wanted to send value in bullion out of that country, it was more profitable 
to get silver dollars and ship them, because they were then worth 3 per 
cent, more than gold. The silver dollar is and has been, since the United 
States became independent, the unit of value ; and the reason why it was 
discarded, the reason why the people’s money of nearly one hundred years 
was cast out, was that its position as the money of the common people did 
not suit the speculator, for it was the work of the money peddler, not the 
finiuicier, for he is a rara avis amongst them, who wished to start banks 
and issue paper. They are at work now, trying to have their issue of 
paper extended not only to cover the full amount of bonds deposited 
in the United States Treasury, but to the full value of their assets, instead 
of, as at present, up to 90 per cent, of the par value of these bonds. 
This practically means that they want to return to the original wild-cat 
bank schemes, which the majority of the present American generation 
have heard of, but not, fortunately for them, participated in. And the 
people, you may be sure, do not want this, but the whole trend of the 
money peddler is for that result. A National Bank is no more secure for 
depositors than any other bank, but its paper is at present backed by 
United States bonds. If a National Bank fails, and you hold its paper, 
you are secure ; but if you are a depositor, you may get a percentage out 
of the wreck and you may not. If the assets were fully covered by paper, 
you, whether depositor or holder, would be on the wrong side of the fence. 
If the National Bank paper is backed by Government bonds, are they 
better than if the Government issued the paper itself? And if the 
Government bonds rest on the credit of the United States, and the paper 
not bearing interest has the same backing, why was it necessary to issue 
bonds at all and make the people pay interest on them ? The scheme 

* See pp. 3*5-338. 
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looks very much like a frauds for when you consider that any amount 
of these bonds were bought by depreciated paper at par value, and when 
the depreciation of that paper was the work of the money peddler, one 
would say that it not only seems a fraud, but is one. In the early fifties of 
the last century, there seemed to be a likelihood of gold being mined 
to an unlimited extent, and in view of that the money peddler of that day 
was proposing that it should be demonetized, because, in case it were 
as they apprehended, they could not control it. The money which was 
good enough to pay the United States soldier, who marched, fought, and 
died to preserve the Union, was not good enough for the money peddler, 
who backed the contractors that furnished the soldier with shoddy 
blankets, paper shoes, and stinking meat. Gold had vanished, as it always 
has when danger is nigh, and the wonderful paper issued by the Govern- 
ment paid the men, bought the guns, and saved the integrity of the 
country. At first it was issued without any proviso, but the money peddler 
again shpwed his hand, and it was discredited, at his behest, by its own 
maker, the United States Government, who refused its own paper in 
payment of import duties, and thus the patriotic money peddler paraded 
his own country as a “dirty bird fouling its own nest.*' A great many 
Americans think, no doubt, that the scheme is new, but it is not so ; for 
during the Napoleonic wars of the latter part of the eighteenth and be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centuries the John Bull money peddler robbed 
his country with as equally impartial a rascality as his cousin Jonathan did 
in his wars, and gold, as usual, hid away during the fight. Some people 
call the money peddlers “gold bugs,’' which sounds rather slangy, but the 
euphemious term is “ monometalist." I remember — I think it was in 
TthDay^ a iveekly still published m London — that some years ago a 
premium was offered for a concise expression for a “ monometalist." I 
sent the following reply* “A monometalist is a professional financial 
thief." I need not say I did not get ^ny premium. Of course, when 
silver was so villainously slaughtered in this country, which was and is 
still its greatest producer, one country after another went in for a gold 
standard, Germany amongst the rest ; and I really believe if the truth 
were known, if the peoples in these countries knew enough about silver 
and of the lies that have been manufactured by the money peddler regard- 
ing it, they would demand a return to the white metal, which is essentially 
, the money of the common people of all countries, and more especially 
those of Asia, and of them India and China the most prominent. It 
would hardly be right to say,that the closing of the mints in India, and the 
robbing the people there of half their assets, is wholly on the head of the 
Indian Government ; for it could not help itself, as it had to jump the 
gold-hole like the other sheep. They are trying to make Mexico cut 
its own throat and adopt a gold standard, but those who wish that 
country well will hope that the peddlers will not succeed. The reason 
why silver depreciated in value is not because of its excessive supply, but 
bemuse it was thrown out of circulafion as money, and not on account of 
, ^ 9vetprod)iction.^ The same thing would have happened to gold had the 
^ been reversed. There is one thing very noticeable about the 
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silver question. If an opinion were wanted, and a proposition was made 
to get the consensus of the silver men, the money peddler would protest 
in the strongest 'terms; but let the question be upon finance, and the 
very men, the money peddlers whose business is to rob the people to the 
fullest extent, are not only taken into the conclave, but they are the whole 
conclave itself. If you wanted an impartial opinion on the acts of fisher- 
men who were trying to foist stinking fish on the people, you would not 
go to them ; their opinion would not be considered impartial. But when 
you want an opinion on the money peddling you go to the very men that 
are in the very midst of the robbing scheme for it. In conclusion, the 
money peddler’s God is spelled different from the usual way. It is gold — 
God, with an “1" in it. Yes, indeed, an “el” for the common people, 
which would be more vigorously demonst'rated by having before it the • 
aspirate of the Whitechapel costermonger or that of a Greek, who would 
tell you the name of his country in his own language. 

R. A. Skues, C.E. 

Gunnison, Colorado, 

United States, 

June, 1903. 


FAMINE COMMISSION. 

Sir, 

I have been informed by Mr. Jehangir K. Kdbraji, late Acting 
Collector in Khandesh, that he was not in charge of that Collectorate 
during the three months in which no steps were taken to relieve the 
starving Bhils pending receipt of an answer to a report to Government 
describing their condition in consequence of the famine of 1899-1900, a 
proceeding which I set down in my article of October last in this Reoiew 
to lack of promptitude on the part of a native of India to accept responsi- 
bility. My writing in this manner arose simply from a perusal of the 
evidence he himself gave before Sir A. Macdonell’s Famine Commission, 
in which he apparently took upon himself all responsibility for the course 
followed. I have written to him to apologize for the mistake I made, and 
shall feel obliged if you will also publish this letter in the Reviem, 

Yours faithfully, 

A. Rogers. 

38, Cianricarde Gardens, 

April II, 1903. 

THE FUNERAL ELEGY OF THE SIAMESE. 

{Translated from the Pali by Lieutenant-Colonel Gerini.) 


Reverence to the Blessed, the Holy, the All-Wise. 

I, AH sentient beings are doomed to die, for life indeed terminates in 
death ; even after having reached old age there comes death : such is the 
nature of sentient beings. 
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3. Whether young or adult, whether fool or wise, all fall under the 
doQtinion of death, all are subject to death. 

3. Just as the seed in the held germinates and grows on account of both 
the moisture of the soil and the vital principle in the embryo. 

4. So do the elementary and composite forms of the organized being and 
the sue organs of sense arise from a cause, and from a cause become dis- 
integrated and perish. 

5. For, whereas the union of the constituent parts of the limbs forms 
what is called “chariot,” so does the union of the elements and attributes 
of being form what is termed a “ sentient being.” 

6. And as soon as vitality, warmth, and consciousness forsake the body, 
then the body lies inanimate and is out of use. 

7. The deeper one considers* and meditates upon this body, the more he 
becomes convinced that it is but an empty and vain thing. 

8. For, indeed, in it does Suffering originate and in it Suffering does 
perdure and perish ; nothing else but Suffering is produced, and nothing 
else but Suffering perishes with it. 

9. “All composite things are transitory,” he who knows and comprehends 
this becomes nauseated with Suffering ; this is the path that leads to 
Purity. 

10. “ All composite things are intolerable,” he who knows and sees this 
becomes nauseated with Suffering ; this is the path that leads to Purity. 

11. “All elemental things are not one’s seif,” he who knows and sees 
this becomes nauseated with Suffering; this is the path that leads to 
Purity. 

12. Therefore let one, after hearing the words of the Holy One, restrain 
his mourning ; let him, on seeing that one has passed away and is dead, 
conclude : “ Nevermore will he be found by me.” 

THE LATE PROFESSOR E. B. COWELL, OF CAMBRIDGE. 

We are informed that Mr. George Cowell, cousin of the late Professor 
Cowell, of Cambridge, is editing his “Life and Letters,” which will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., London. Mr. Cowell is anxious 
to obtain the loan of letters which may have been received from the late 
Professor, so that, as far as possible, his life may be written almost in his 
own words. Mr. Cowell thinks there are many old pupils among our 
readers who would willingly and gladly help to make the book interesting 
and complete. Any reminiscences of Professor Cowell’s life in India or 
elsewhere would also be very acceptable. Mr. Cowell will take care of 
and letum any papers that may be entrusted to him. His address is 
24, Harrington Gardens, London, S.AV. 
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Columbia University Press, New York, 1902 ; Macmillans, 

Agents. 

I. China and the Chinese^ by H. A. Giles, ll.d.. Professor of Chinese 
in the University of Cambridge, etc. This handy book of 200 odd pages 
covers six lectures delivered by the learned professor during March, 1902, 
at Columbia University, which establishinent has now followed up its 
inauguration of a Chinese foundation at that date by appointing Dr.* 
Frederick Hirth, of Munich, to the permanent professorship. The author 
tells us in his short preface that ** it is not pretended that Chinese scholar- 
ship will be in any way advanced by this publication this being so, it is 
unnecessary to be hypercritical with a well-known and vivid writer, whose 
tastes lie rather in the direction of brilliant literary effect than in that of 
close scientific research. One of the six chapters is devoted to the subject 
of Taoism, in connection with which thorny question the author took up a 
very strong antagonistic line seventeen years ago. Though his views as to 
the authenticity of the celebrated Tao 4 ehKing are quite contrary to the 
ripe judgments of Faber, Wylie, Legge, Chalmers, and other distinguished 
sinologists of the historical school now deceased, and have been shown by 
them to be quite untenable, he here repeats most of his original arguments, 
which are based on evidence, so far as it is evidence, chiefly of the negative 
type. It must be admitted, however, that the iconoclast of sinology, the 
imaginative and popular Mr, T. W. Kingsmill, accords his hearty support 
to the damaging views of the Cambridge professor. In Professor Gileses 
commercial chapter he makes the singular statement that the notorious 
likin tax was “originally one-tenth per cent, on all sales, voluntarily 
imposed upon themselves by the people, among whom it was at first very 
popular,” a definition in every particular very wide of the mark. Notwith- 
standing these and a few other opinions tout’H-fait speciales^ the lectures are 
very readable, if only on purely literary grounds. It may be pointed out 
that the curious coincidence about the Greek and Chinese ides and 
kalends, noted on p. 135, was suggested by the writer of this notice in the 
China Mail twenty-five years ago. — E. H, Parker. 


Fraser and Neave, Ltd.; Singapore, 1892, 

2. An Anecdotal History of Old Times in Singapore^ by Charles 
Burton Buckley. With portraits and illustrations. In two volumes of 
790 pages, and index of 22 pages. These volumes are composed of 
a minute history and incidents in connection with Singapore from the 
foundation of the settlement under the East India Company on February 6, 
1819, to the transfer to the Colonial Office as part of the colonial posses- 
sions of the Crov'n on April i, 1867. The history has been in progress 
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during twen^ years, and is derived from articles which have appeared 
from time to time in th6 public press and other sourcps of information. 
The author has bestowed great trouble in making the narrative as correct 
as possible. It will be specially interesting to those who have associations 
in business or otherwise with Singapore, and the details given can never be 
collected again in such minuteness. The rise and progress of the place 
are remarkable. The author says: “There is no other place probably 
that has attained in so short a time the same wonderful prosperity. Singa- 
pore has a record of the details — even to unimportant matters — of its 
growth from its very birth, and through babyhood and boyhood up to 
manhood, and for this, reason also it seemed to me better to err on the 
side of including too much rather than to omit any information that was 
still to be found. It may be that it is only Singapore that has the materials 
still available for such a record, and as the place continues to grow so may 
the contents of such a book continue to be of interest.” 

The author with great patience and labour has done his work well, and 
merits the highest commendation from the public. The illustrations 
consist of a facsimile of the treaty of February 6, 1819; a bust of Sir 
Stamford Raffles ; a photograph of the original agreement of January 30, 
1819, from the archives in Johore j a portrait of Admiral Sir Henry Keppel 
and many other prominent men connected with the rise and progress of 
the island ; and several well-executed maps and representations of places. 
The volumes contain fifty-seven chapters arranged chronologically year by 
year down to 1867. From the extent of the index every fact of any 
importance can easily be found. 


Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, and 
Yokohama ; and Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
London, 1902. 

3. A Malay-English Dictionary^ by R. J. Wilkinson, Straits Settle- 
ments Civil Service. Part II. (Sin to Nya). The first part of this 
valuable work was published in 1901, and was reviewed in our issue of July 
of that year. It is notified that a third part will be published later on 
containing the Index, various appendices, and introductory articles and 
addenda, for which, to subscribers, no extra charge will be made. jQ2 los. 
is the price of the complete work. We give a few specimens showing the 
manner of printing and treatment of words, terms, and phrases. 

Sambut. The reception, by a stationary person or object of a 
person or object coming to it — e.g., as a host receives a guest or as a house 
receives its new occupants. Surat raja China itu di-samhut dingan isti- 
*Sdat Kerajaan : the Emperor of China’s letter was received with ro]ral 
honours : Sej. Mai., 36. Tiyada harus orang yang di-sambut uUh orang 
lain ierjalan dahulu, mUainkan yang menyambut mlmbawa jalan : it is not 
fitting that the person received (the guest) should walk in fron^ but rather 
that the person receiving (the host^ should lead the way; Cr. Gr., 33. 

s. : overlapping lower teeth — an expression used to describe the 
aae of persons bom with the teeth of the Iowa- jaw shutting down outside 
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the teeth of the upper jaw instead of the rererse, which is usual. This 
peculiarity is deemed a mark of distinction, if not of beauty, by Malays. 
Sambutan: junction. Sambuti: to receive. JDi-^ambuti pula uleh bclukar 
yang berisi b?rbagai-bagai ular : he was next received into a forest full of 
all kinds of snakes ; Ht Gul. Bak., 30. Bersambutan : adjoining, in 
conjunction with. Taman bfrsambutan Mngan-nya balai: a pleasure- 
ground with its own pavilion attached to it ; Sh. Sri. Ben., 48. Bulan 
dengan bintang bersambut-sambutan : the moon exchanging meetings (#.«., 
visits) with the stars ; Sh. Bur. Pungg., Mcnyambut: to receive. 
M. Tangan: to accept a proffered hand ; Ht. Abd., 109. M&nyambutkan: 
to receive ; Sh. Abd. Mk., 1 28. Penyambut : a prop placed below a 
house when the pillars or flooring-planks are weak and further support is 
necessary. 

Kokok or Kukok. The crowing of a cock. Berkukok : to crow, 
Ayam pun berkukok hampirlah siyang : the cock crowed; day was at 
hand; Ht. Abd., 262. Rfaudong pun sudah berkukok ramai: the cocks 
were crowing in large numbers ; Ht. Ind. Meng. Masok Kawan ayam 
bPrkokoh ; when you enter a company of cocks, crow ; do at Rome as the 
Romans do ; Prov., Ht. Raj. Don., 14. Sa-ekor ayam td -berkukok hart 
ia'-siyang-kah : if not a single cock crows will daylight fail to appear ; Prov. 
K. belemak is used with the meaning “ owl ” or “ plaintive note of the 
owl;” Ht. Sg. Samb. {suwara-nya menangis saperti K. belemak) II. 
To carry pick-a-back. Pronounced kdkd, 

muka. The face; the countenance; the visage; the front; the 
proper surface or side that should face you. Saperti talam duwa muka: 
like a tray of which either side can be used ; double-faced ; treacherous ; 
Prov., J. S. AS., II., 139. Tarek muka duwa-b&las : to pull a long face 
(literally, to pull twelve faces) ; Prov. Muka hendak naik Kepala : the 
face wishes to get to the top of the head ; you wish to go too far ; Prov. 
M. papan : brazen-faced ; impudence. M. manis : a pleasant and kindly 
countenance ; a sympathetic expression ; Ht. Abd., 7, 15. Muka-nya 
lebar: his face was broad; Ht. Abd., 328. Di-muka pintu : before the 
gate ; in front of the door ; Ht. Abd., 58. M. surat : a page ; Ht. Abd., 
343. Orang inggeris yang puteh muka-nya : those of the English who bad 
white faces (/.a, faces not reddened by intoxication); Ht. Abd., 82. 
Mengadap: to face. Arang di-muka: coal smeared on the face) by 
metaphor) ; defilement ; insult ; affront ; Cr. Gr., 63. Arang yang 
terchonteng di-muka : id. ; Ht. Abd., 396. Along m. : the place in front of 
the captain's cabin in a Malay ship. Ayer m. : complexion ; expression. 
Aku binasakan ayer muka-nya : I shall spoil his expression for him ; Ht 
Hanz., 44. Ayer muka-nya manis: he had a kindly expression. Chehaya 
m. : the light of the countenance ; the look. Berseri-lah chehaya muka-nya: 
his countenance cleared ; Ht. Abd., 222. Masam m. : sulkiness of expres- 
sion ; sourness. Muka-m : airs ; feigned feelings ; hypocritical airs. 
Ada yang menangis pura-pura sebab muka-muka supaya di-Ketahuwi orang 
iya bersah&bat dengan raja : some pretended to weep for the sake of 
appearances, in order that men might know that they were on friendly 
tarms with the (departing) Governor; Ht Abd., 291. Di-buwat-nya muka- 
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mtka : to make hypocritical advances (to a hated enemy) ; Ht. Abd., 407 
Muka suwara hamba ini bukan-nya bermuka-muka sa-bmar-benar-nya 
dengan such* hati. : our words are not uttned in insincerity, but are truly 
and honestly meant ; Bint. Tim., April 4, 1895. Seri m.: (i) the charm 
of the countenance ; (2) a name given to a sweetmeat made of jawi flour 
and coco-nut milk. Bergerak ujong sanggui natk seri muka : whenever the 
loose end of her braided tresses trembles, new charms arise in her face ; Cr. 


Longmans, Green and Co., Paternoster Row, London ; New York, 

AND Bombay. 

4. The India of the Queen, and other Essays, by the late Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., lld., etc. Edited by Lady Hunter, 
with an Introduction by Francis Henr\ Skrine, Indian Civil Service 
(retired). The volume is dedicated by Lady Hunter in memory of the 
author, “ who loved the races of India, and ever strove to reveal their 
needs and aspirations to his countrymen.” It contains essays, papers, 
and lectures which appeared from time to time in the Ttmes and leading 
magazines or periodicals, with an admirable introduction by Mr. Skrine. 
The subjects of these essays are “The India of the Queen” (which appeared 
in the Times between November 4 and December 8, 1887) , “ Popular 
Movements in India” (the Contemporary Revteiv, February, 1891) ; “The 
Ruin of Aurangzeb ; or, the History of a Reaction ” {Nineteenth Century, 
May, 1887); “England’s Work in India” — (i) “the worK done, {*) the 
work to be done” (lectures delivered at the Philosophical Instinition in 
Eldinburgh, 1879-1880); “A River of Ruined Capitals” {Nineteenth Century, 
January, 1888); “Our Missionaries” {Nineteenth Century, July, 1888); 
“A Forgotten Oxford Movement” {Fortnightly Reviesv, May, 1896); “A 
Pilgrim Scholar” (Csoma de Koros), (in the Pioneer, Allahabad, 1885). 
These essays, now collected together in one volume, will be read with as 
fresh an interest and pleasure as they were when they first appeared in so 
many quarters. As Mr. Skrine quotes, the words of tlieir distinguished 
author, “ I do love these Indian races so much, and I do so long to obtain 
a hearing for India in Europe.” This publication will promote still further 
the patriotic object Sir William Hunter had in view — viz., first to enable 
England to learn India's wants ; next to help England to think fairly of 
India ; and, finally, to make the world feel the beauty and pathos of Indian 
life*” Great progress had since been made, in a variety of forms and ways, 
in education, in administration, in the extension of British influence, and 
in the prosperity of the country. “ The princes have gained a lirftier sense 
of duty towards their subjects, and of loyalty to the paramount power,” as 
exhibited by the Delhi Durbar, and he has inspired Hunter’s countrymen 
with a sentiment of India’s potentialities and grandeur. Had he sundved 
to take part in that pageant he would have seen the result of his teachings 
Md writings. 

C. A. K. has adorned this most interesting volume with the following 
heauti&l " In Idemoriam " of the author : 
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*'The Orient touched him with her magic wand ; 

She bade him labour in her boundless field ; 

Straight went he forth— he could not choose but yield— 

Submissive to her dominant command. 

Then wrought with strenuous wilb untiring hand, 

Till her fair features (in dark mists concealed), 
litx splendour, and her pathos dashed revealed 
By his transcendent life-work, nobly planned. 

For him the peace, for those he loved the pain, 

Who yet shall surely see him (but not here ’)i 
Whose name is worthy of a worthier strain . 

Yet be it mine, who hold thy memory dear, 

To lay this frail song-violet on thy bier, 

Master, of genial heart and subtle brain.” 

There is one desideratum — that is, an Index. 

5. The Land of the Boxers^ by Captain Gordon Casserly, Indian 
Army. There is nothing in the way of fact or thought at all new in this 
book, which tells us of the author^s experiences with the Allied Forces at 
Tientsin, Peking, Wei-hai-Wei, Shan-hai Kwan, etc., and then gives some 
eye-witness account of Hong Kong, Macao, Canton, and a few Chinese 
places on the contiguous mainland. Perhaps the most carefully written, 
thoughtful, and interesting chapters are those which deal with the merits 
and demerits of the rival armies. It is pleasant to read of the many 
excellent qualities possessed by our new allies the brave Japanese, and of 
their friendly fraternizing with the Indian and Ghoorkha troops. The jovial 
camaraderie of the Russians covers a multitude of diplomatic sins, and 
the free-and-easy bearing of the lax-disciplined Americans counts for 
milch less than their gallantry and resourcefulness. Neither the French 
nor the Germans come in for many compliments, but, whilst the French 
officers at least leave an occasional good impression by their courtesy, the 
stiff frigidity of the Germans makes us feel that their room must have 
usually been preferable to their company as social mates. However, at 
the critical time of extreme danger, we all had to fight in one common 
cause for better or for worse, and very likely we ourselves (including our 
gallant but peppery author, who seems to have run foul of Japanese, 
Portuguese, and several other nationalities in impartial turn) very probably 
often left behind disagreeable impressions of bumptiousness, brusqueness, 
and want of tactful courtesy. This was the first public appearance of the 
Germans in “company,” and doubtless they will be all the better for the 
rubbing of shoulders together. At one moment Captain Casserly bewails 
our tenderness for inferior races, and contrasts it unfavourably with the 
energy and summariness of the French and Portuguese ; but towards the 
end of the story his conscience seems to prick him, and he is inclined to 
lament the unfairness and bullying with which we have one and all of uS 
deprived poor helpless China of her power, her dignity, and her common 
human rights. The book is frankly and agreeably written, and is at least 
no worse than the dozens of similar personal experiences with which the 
reading public recently been r^aled.— £. H. Parker. 
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Lvzac and Co. ; Great Russell Street, London, 1903. 

6. A HUtory of Ottoman Poetry^ by the late E. J. W. Gibb, m.r.a.& Vol.II. 
Edited by Edward G. Browne, m.a., m.b. ; Sir Thomas Adams, Professor 
of Arabic, and Fellow of Pembroke College in the University of Cambridge. 

We had the pleasure of inserting a notice of the first volume of this 
important work in our issue of July, 1901, pp. 209-210. Since that time 
the author has died, and Professor Browne has undertaken the task of 
editing the present volume, and we hope he will continue to edit the 
volumes that may follow. We may reiterate what we said with respect to 
Vol. I. — “ that the object of the learned and acute author is to bring into 
prominence that aspect of the subject which has been left comparatively 
unnoticed by Von Hammer. ■ He traces in a methodical manner the 
successive phases through which Ottoman poetry has passed. He 
endeavours, with success, to trace the influences which have brought 
these about, and thus he presents an interesting panorama of the use and 
progress, both ancient and modern, of Ottoman poetry, and places within 
the reach of English readers the account of a literature which has been 
scarcely touched by any English writer.” The present volume opens with 
Book III., embracing the second period, a.d. 1450-1600, and is composed 
of fifteen chapters, with an Appendix A, the hierarchy of the “ Ulema,” 
Appendix B, the first lines of the Turkish texts of the poems translated in 
the present volume, and indexes of contents of the present and the former 
volume ; also the author’s preface to the volume, and a most interesting 
sketch of the author and his library, by the learned editor, in which 
he says ; " The sympathy and understanding of the people is the keynote 
of Gibb’s work.” He both liked and understood the Turks, and though 
thoroughly altve to the defects of their national character and literature, 
he believed equally thoroughly in their sterling virtues and future poten- 
tialities. How complete was his mastery of their language and literature 
is abundantly attested by the spontaneous evidence of Turkish men of 
letters, one of whom asserts that “ neither in the Ottoman Empire, nor 
amongst the Orientalists of Europe, does anyone exist who has more 
profoundly studied the Ottoman language and literature than he.” We 
hope the subsequent volumes may be speedily published. 

Macmillan and Co., Lid., London ; New York, the Macmillan 

Company, 1903. 

7. India: Its Administration and Pt ogress, by SiR John Sirachey, 
G.C.S.I. Third edition, revised and enlarged. The author of this admir- 
able work had g;iven in 1844 a course of lectures on subjects connected with 
India, before the University of Cambridge, which formed the basis of the 
first edition of the work. Between that time and 1894 a second edition, 
revised and extended, appeared, embracing the changes which had taken 
fdace in the constitution of the Indian Legislatures, in the organization of 
the Civil Service and the army, and in* other branches of the administmtion, 
and the ptt^ress the country in wealth and material prosperity. Ihe 
adcfitiuiial changes that have taken place firom that time to this have given 
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rise to the present edition, introducing matter of much importance, so that 
the volume now consists of 500 pages. Parts of the work have been 
entirely rewritten, and its original title, India^ has been altered to the 
present title, accompanied with an excellent map, also brought up to date. 
Sir John truly says in his preface that, “whatever may have been done by 
Viceroys and Governors and great commanders, the soldiers and civilians, 
whose names have hardly been heard of in England, have done much more 
in building up the splendid fabric of our Indian Empire. It is by the 
everyday work of administration that the real foundations of our power have 
been maintained and strengthened, and the steady progress of the country 
has been secured. It is, indeed, to that part of their lives that Indian 
official'., like my brother (General Sir Richard Strachey) and myself, actively 
concerned, although we have been in the work of the Central Government, 
look back with perhaps the greatest interest. We may be forgiven if we 
take pride in remembering that during the last century and a half four 
generations of our family have given to India the best portion of their 
lives.” 

Among the twenty-five chapters in which the work is divided the more 
prominent are ; The Constitution of the Government of India ; The Home 
Government ; The Civil Services ; The Laws and the Administration of 
Justice \ The Finances and Public Revenues ; Revenues other than those 
derived from taxation; Foreign Trade — Home Charges, Currency, 
Weights and Measures ; Public Works — Famine ; the Public Debt — 
Famine; Education— Races, Languages, Castes: Religious and Super- 
stitious ; Indian Provinces ; Bengal ; The Army in India ; The Native 
States ; Social Questions — The Principles on which our Government must 
be Conducted ; and other subjects. 

Chapter XVI., on Education in its various aspects, is of extreme impor- 
tance. It refers, in particular, to the efforts of Sir Syad Ahmad Khdn in 
founding the Aligarh College for the higher education of Muhammadans. 
The author says : “Sir Syad Ahmad gave to this object for many years 
every effort of his life and the whole of his worldly means. He was joined 
by some influential friends. As time went on, hostile prejudices and 
opposition diminished, munificent endowments were offered, and help 
and encouragement came not only from Muhammadans, but from Hindus 
and Englishmen.” In 1883, the college founded by him at Aligarh, in the 
North-West Provinces, had made such progress that the Indian Education 
Commissioners wrote of it in the following terms : “ It is, in some respects, 
superior to any educational institution in India, and one which bids fair to 
be of the greatest importance from a political as well as from an educational 
point of view. ... It is the first expression of independent Mussulman 
effort which the country has witnessed since it came under British rule. 
The Aligarh Society has set an example, which, if followed to any large 
extent, will solve the problem of national education ; and it is difficult to 
speak in words of too high praise of those whose labours have been so 
strenuous, or to overrate the value of the ally which the State has gained 
in the cause of education and advancement.” “This college is fully 
equipped with professors and masters. The number of students in rest- 
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doice in 190a was 500, and their religions are daily attended to. The 
college is affiliated to the Allahabad University. It is open to Hindus as 
well as Muhammadans, and, judging from the results of the University 
examination, there is no College in the United Provinces that has been so 
successful. Students have come to it not only from distant provinces, but 
from countries beyond the borders of India. Manly sports of all kinds 
are provided for, and encourt^ed tu an extent nowhere else known in 
India.” 

This very important work is accompanied with a copious Index, and mil 
be read with great pleasure and advantage by everyone who takes an 
interest m the progress and welfare of our Indian Empire. 

8. The Island of Formosa^ Past and Present, by James W. Davidson, 
F.R.G.S., Consul of the United States for Formosa. This book nearly 
takes one’s breath away. A quarto volume of 700 pages, and all about so 
obscure an island as Formosa: this seems like what the Chinese call 
“using a butcher’s cleaver to kill a chicken.” But, after all, Formosa is 
as large as Wales, and, indeed, if we include the 150,000 savages, quite as 
populous ; so, why should it not have a labour of love spent upon itself 
like any other place, even though but a handful of white men are there all 
told? There was no United States Consul belonging to the regular paid 
Civil Service until some time after the cession of the island to the 
Japanese, and Mr. Davidson has made the very best of his opportunities 
during the few years he has been there. He was much struck, on his first 
visiting the island during the republic of 1895, to find that there was 
no exhaustive book in the English language upon the snbject. He 
acknowledges his indebtedness to certain missionary, Customs, and other 
compilations, and to Reiss’s “ Geschichte der Insel ”, but it is decidedly 
surprising to find no notice whatever taken of the masterly “Sketch of 
Formosa,” published by Messrs. A. R. Colquboun and J. H. Stewart- 
Lockhart in 1885 {China Pevieiv, vol. xiii.); of the “Life of Koxinga” 
(same volume), by Mr. G. Phillips ; and many other valuable papers in 
both the Shanghai and the Japanese Asiatic Societies’ journals, the Chinese 
Recorder, and other volumes of the China Review. Mr. Colquhoun is 
only casually mentioned in one place as having visited the island with 
H.M.S. Cockchafer vci 1884. 

As Messrs. Colquhoun and Lockhart told us nearly twenty years ago, 
Formosa was practically a terra incognita until just before the conquest of 
China by the Manchus in 1644 ; nor can Mr. Davidson with all his research 
add much to our extremely slender knowledge of the island previous to 
that date. At first sight it seems strange that the Loochoo Archipelago 
should have been well known to the Chinese Government a thousand 
years earlier than Formosa, but in explanation of this singularity it must 
be pointed out that previous to Mongol times (thirteenth centmy) the 
inovince of Fuh Kien itself was scarcely yet assimilated ; d fortiori the 
islands off its coast, probably well^ known to occasional fishermen for 
thoasiuids of years before that, had never received any official recognition. 
Mi]n»ver, the strong current of the Formosa channel and the monsoons 
Heiiily always blowing north or south would tend to set Fuh lUen trading* 
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ships rather northwards in the direction of Loochoo-Japan or southwards 
in that of Manila-Java. The names Ki-lung (“ Hen-Coop ”) and Tamsui 
(“ Unsalt Water”) were well known during the Ming dynasty — ^at least, 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century — when frequent Chinese fleets, 
mostly under the command of the celebrated eunuch, ChSng Ho, made 
the Celestial influence felt all over the Indian and even African seas. The 
true history of Formosa really begins with the Japanese, Spanish, and 
Dutch rivalries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; but it was not 
until the submission to the Manchus of the Koxinga family, who had 
ejected the Dutch, that Formosa, or T‘ai-wan (“ Terrace Bay ”), as the 
Chinese call it, became incorporated with the Empire. Mr. Davidson’s 
suggestion that the Chinese word T'ai-wan may’ be derived from the 
native Taiwan tribes is a little too sangiflne. Even down to our own ^ 
times, Formosa continued to be a mere dependency of Fuh Kien, the 
highest local official being a iaotai with special extra powers. Then came 
the Japanese invasion of 1874, staved off chiefly through the good oflSces 
of Sir Thomas Wade ; the French invasion of 1884, somewhat similarly 
staved off as part of the Tonquin embrogho through the influence of Sir 
Robert Hart; and finally the Japanese War of 1894, followed by the 
cession, the abortive republic, and the conquest of 1895. After the French 
troubles the Governor of Fuh Kien was abolished, whilst a new Governor 
of Fuh Kien-T‘ai-wan (Formosa) was appointed to the island in association 
with the Viceroy of Min-Cheh — i.f., Fuh Kien and Cheh Kiang provinces. 
■Vll these phases of Formosan development are gone into thoroughly by 
Mr. Davidson, whose style is in many places easy and humorous, not to 
say colloquial, but at the same time always instructive, interesting, and 
dignified. The amusing chapter on the burlesque “republic,” and the 
eclipse of the “President” and the Black Flag General, is worthy of 
Abb^ Hue. 

The chapters on the camphor, tea, coal, and sugar industries are 
exceedingly clear, informing, and valuable; nowhere else is there to be 
found so complete and exhaustive an examination of the great economical 
possibilities of the island. Salt, sulphur, gold, and other productions are 
discussed with equal sagacity, and the thorough-going investigation into the 
“ savage ” ethnology, in the elaboration of which Mr. Davidson has received 
courteous and. priceless assistance from a Japanese official friend, is by far 
the most satisfying statement extant. The section upon Economic Plants 
is also of exceptional worth, embracing as it does the best results of 
Mr. Augustine Henry’s labours. The numerous pictures, photographs, 
and plates give the reader a most vivid idea of village and mountain life, 
and of the head-hunters, warriors, and aboriginal customs. The Index is 
extremely full and carefully compiled — indeed, it is practically a volume of 
reference in itself. In a word, the whole work reflects the highest credit 
upon the author, and for very many years must monopolize the very first 
rank as the standard authority on all thinp Formosan. 

It is impossible in a short notice like this to do anything like justice to 
even one subject, and, indeed, all are treated with equal ability and 
thoroughness. Still less is it possible to criticise adequately any early 
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bntoiicat points which might be open to question, and these are perhaps the 
onl^ points of fact at all open to question. But if the painstaking author 
should find any satisfaction in the knowledge that at least one outsider intends 
to go carefully through the whole book page by page, the writer of the present 
notice has pleasure in informing hint that such an agreeable task has already 
begun, and will be religiously carried out to the end. The subject is one 
of comparatively small interest from the world-wide point of view, but 
Mr. Davidson has made it his own in such an admirable way that he has 
raised it to an unexpected height in dignity. — E. H. Parker. 


Methuen and Co.; London, 1903. 

9. 77 u Machinations of the Myo-oh, by Cecil Lewis. This is a volume 
of handy size, in 350 pages, well printed, and rather prettily bound ; but 
we know not how it ought to be described. Is it a novel ? is it a tale ? 
It cenaiqly is not history, nor is it a book of antiquarian research. We are 
at a loss to divine what is expected of a review of works on Asiatic subjects 
by those who submit to us works of this nature. The scene is, to be sure, 
laid in Burmah, but beyond this there is nothing in the book that brings 
it within our range. It is “a sort of” work of fiction, and it involves a 
plot, principally about money and medicine — gruesome subjects. A sum 
of money gets lost, and sundry devices are had recourse to in order to 
recover the money and find the thief. But judged of as a work of fiction 
and from the standpoint of the novel-reader, it is flat and uninteresting. 
There are a number of Burmese words mixed up with the story, which will 
be quite meaningless to all readers who have not become familiar with the 
spoken tongue by a lengthy residence in the country. This alone is an 
obvious drawback, and must of necessity circumscribe the circulation of 
the book and render it unreadable. The style of English is fairly good, 
and is such as to show that the author was no Burman. But even so, 
there ate weaknesses not a few. On p. 10, for example, the English case 
possessive is decidedly overdone, and in such a way as to weaken, not to 
strengthen, the force of the style. To people on whose hands the hours 
hang heavily, and to whom all days are a weariness, the book may prove a 
means of annihilating time. But beyond this we fail to see to what end 
the book was written. — B. 

John Murray; Albemarle Street, London, 1903. 

10. Sir A. Henry Layard, D.C.L.: Autobiography and Letters 

from his Childhood until his Appointment as H. M. Ambassador at Madrid. 
Edited by the Hon. N. William Bruce. With a chapter on his Parliament- 
ary career by the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Otway. In two vols. Mr. Bruce, in 
an admirable preface, gives a short sketch of the life of Sir A. Henry 
Layard, who was bom in Paris on March 5, 1817, and died in London on 
July 5, 1894. From childhood he exhibited signs of a love for adventure, 
a taste for travelling and exploration, and the study of the fine arts, and 
a ^brong ^slike to tyranny in any form. Wlule still young he travelled 
in France; Switzerland, and Northern Italy, and visited Denmark, 
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Sweden, and St. Petersburg, and made friends with Cavour, Disraeli, and 
many others who, in course of time, became famous in England and the 
Continent. In la'ter years he was well known from his Assyrian explorations 
and discoveries. He was in Constantinople under Sir Stratford Canning, 
and in the Crimea during the war, and in India during the Mutiny, and in 
Italy during the War of Liberation. He held office under four Liberal 
Administrations, and was Ambassador in Madrid during the Revolution of 
1870*7 1. The present volumes tell his interesting story of incidents, of 
adventures, of men and manners, down to the period dealt with in the 
" Early Adventures,” and give a description of his subsequent life at Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Bruce states that “he has left a full account of his 
two important embassies to Madrid and Constantinople, but he expressed 
the desire that this work should only be published “ when the public, 
interest will permit, and those who might be injured and offended by it have 
passed away.” That time has not yet arrived, and it has therefore been 
judged expedient to terminate the present work in 1869, on the eve of his 
departure for Madrid. The second volume contains a very graphic 
account of his career in Parliament by his friend and colleague Sir Arthur 
Otway. This chapter is a most interesting one, recalling many incidents, 
such as the question of the “ Mosaics ” in the new Houses of Parliament, 
and the agitation on the selection of the site for the Courts of Law. He 
pleaded for the Embankment site, but was overruled chiefly by the influence 
of the late Lord Selborne, then Sir Roundell Palmer. Mr. Otway sajs; 
“ Layard much regretted this, for he was convinced that he was on the side 
of public convenience, salubrity, and beauty, and he desired to enrich 
London not only by a much-needed public building, but also by a national 
monument, which should be worthy of the greatest city in the world ” ; and 
he adds : “ The public have now an opportunity, when they look on the 
cramped, gloomy, ill-ventilated, and enormously expensive building in the 
Strand, for easily determining which of the parties was really right in this 
battle of the sites.” 

Vol. I contains an excellent map of Syria to illustrate I^yard’s travels, 
and beautiful portraits of him as a boy ; also, later on, in Albanian dress ; 
also of Lady Layard. Vol. II. contains a map of Greece, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, and Persia, to illustrate his travels, also a drawing from his portrait 
in the National Gallery ; a photogravure of Lord Stratford de Redclifie, 
also in the National Gallery; a photogravure from a photograph by 
Fradelle, and other interesting subjects. There is an excellent Index, 
a list of his articles contributed to the Quarterly Revieiv, and of his works. 
The volumes are charmingly got up, and afford most interesting reading. 


Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier; Edinburgh. 

II. East of the Barrier, by Rev. J. Miller Graham, Moukden, Man- 
churia. This is an agreeably written, and, moreover, a well-written, book of 
350 pages, chiefly recounting the author’s missionary and travelling experi- 
en(£8 in Manchuria. So far as it touches upon political questions, one of its 
most agreeable features is the fairness and reasonableness displayed towards 
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the Russians and their aspirations. On the other hand, the case against 
Roman Catholic (French) rivals is stated rather strongly, though the 
writer of this notice, in the absence of local knowledge, is not prepared to 
say that it is set forth at all unfairly ; if it is quite true, it is decidedly a 
“ regrettable incident,” in view of future possible Chinese complications. 
The tribute to the excellent moral effect of medical missions is undoubtedly 
well deserved ; and, by the way, it is a curious fact that Protestants seem 
to monopolize the totality of this admirable work all over China. There is 
scarcely more than one, if, indeed, there is one, single Roman Catholic 
medical mission in the whole Far East. The well-known missionary 
sinologue. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, has recently drawn down the reproaches of 
his Protestant colleagues on his head by frankly announcing his opinion 
that too much fuss has hitherto been made about the “ sin ” of ancestral 
and Confucian “ worship.” According to our present author, who is by no 
means a violent partisan, the ultimate decision is best left to the consciences 
of native Protestant converts, not a few of whom, if we can unreservedly 
accept his assurances, have given proof of firm Christian steadfastness 
under heavy persecution. Their deasion appears likely to be unreservedly 
against any such compromise as that originally proposed by the Jesuits 
and now openly recommended by Dr. Martin. Due credit is given to 
the distinguished Protestant pioneer. Dr. John Ross, whose noble labours 
for thirty years in Manchuria are now a matter of world-wide notoriety. 
The author exhibits considerable sympathy with the Chinese, both in their 
social and in their political trials. He is deservedly severe on the Germans, 
who, by their ungenerous action in the Kiao Chou affair, have, by setting 
a bad example, done so much to bring ruin and disintegration upon the 
hoary old Chinese Empire. — E. H. Parker. 


C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. ; Henrietia Sireet, Ixindon, 190a. 

I a. Sf. George and the Chinese Dragon : An Account of the Relief of the 
Pekin Legations by an Officer of the British Contingent, by Lieutenant- 
CoLONEL H. B. Vaughan, 7th Rajputs. Illustrated by the author. 
Colonel Vaughan has written a very interesting book, both to military circles, 
and to the general reader. He kept a diary of his advance with his regiment, 
the 7th Duke of Connaught’s Own Bengal Infantry, known as the 7th 
Rajputs, which was then stationed at Fort William, Calcutta. They reached 
Taku on July 14 and 15, 1900, the steamer anchoring close to the Allied 
Fleets. The narrative is chiefly confined to his own advance. The author 
has included a general account of other corps supplied by officers of their 
respective regiments, such as the rst Sikhs, and the 24th Punjab Infantry. 
The sketches, taken by himself, were made on the spot, and the incidents 
which occurred may be taken as correct. The book is divided into nine 
4diapterB, titled as follows : “ At Duty’s Call,” “ Through Hostile Hordes,” 
“Under Hot Skies,” “The Dragon’s Lair,” “The Legations Relieved,” 
“The Forbidden City,” “The Temple of Heaven,” “Colours in the 
IJ^d,” “ Bzoked Bits of China.” These titles indicate by themselves the ^ 
' of Colond Vaughan's narrative. There is also an appendix ccmtatn* 
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ing a summary of British killed and wounded, and an extract from Sir Claude 
Macdonald’s despatches, which is worthy of quotation. The despatch from 
which it is taken ns dated December 24, 1900. “ At about 2 a.m. there was 
a pause, when very distinctly the delighted garrison heard the boom of 
heavier guns away to the east, and the sound of many maxims evidently 
outside the city walls. The scene in the Legation was indescribable. 
Those who, tired out, had fallen asleep were awakened by these unwonted 
sounds, and there was much cheering and shaking of hands. The enemy, 
too, had heard it . . . Shortly before 3 p.m. a breathless messenger from 
the Tartar City Wail arrived to say that foreign troops were under the city 
wall opposite the Water Gate. I immediately followed him, and arrived in 
time to receive General Gaselee and his staff as they came through the 
said gate and stood on the Canal Road. * From there I led them through 
the Russian L^ation to the British, where they were welcomed by the rest 
of the besieged garrison. The regiment that first entered the Legation 
quarter was the 7th Rajputs, under Major Vaughan. With them was 
Major Scott, of the 3rd Sikhs, attached to the ist Sikhs, with a few men of 
his regiment This officer, with several men, ran along the Canal Road 
from the south bridge to the gateway opposite the First Secretary’s house, 
and they were the first to enter the British Legation.” 


Smith, Elder and Co.; 15, Waterloo Place, London, 1903. 

13. The New Nation: A Sketch of the Social, Political, and Economic 
Conditions and Prospects of the Australian Commonwealth, by Percy 
F. Rowland, late scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. The work, in 
a sketchy form, narrates the convict settlement, the infant colonies, and 
their beginnings of independence, the struggle with the natives, and other 
elements of Australian history, climate, scenery, and chief cities, the federal 
movement, social life, education, and other questions. The author states 
that his object in writing the book is to afford to those who have not 
visited the country a candid and impartial account of the young Common- 
wealth — the kind of account that he himself endeavoured, but failed, to 
obtain before he set out for what remains to most Englishmen an unknown 
land.” The author records his impressions “ after seven years’ collection 
and careful correction.” There is a copious Index. 

14. Babylonians and Assyrians, by Dr. Goodspeed, of the University of 
Chicago. In something over 400 pages the author deals with' one aspect 
of the subject — the “ history ” of these ancient peoples — and the work is 
published in " the Historical Series for Bible Students.” Though not 
large in volume, it may well be regarded as a great book on a great 
subject. It is written in excellent English and in a good historical style. 
It is packed with learning and manifests extensive reading both ancient 
and modem, and every sentence in it that is not charged with information 
is charged with thought and with effective reasoning. It is not a book in 
which a superficial reader could possibly find pleasure, and even for the 
lya rtw^ it will be principally of value as a work of reference. So completely 
has the author mastered and digested his subject that he writes, as it were, 
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at first liand ; and throughout the work there is not so much as a single 
footnote or rrference of any kind — a feature which some students who 
crave ** authority” in subjects of so recondite a nature majfview with regret 
It should not be foigotten, however, that such references would have 
connderably augmented both the size of the book and also its price. But 
dtere is throughout a care and a painstaking industry which at once 
captivates the reader's attention and besi>eaks credence. 

In point of mechanical structure the work is student-like in a marked 
degree. Every paragraph is numbered, and the work is divided into parts 
and sections ; and at the end we have a chronological summary from the 
year 5000 b.c. onwards down to the overthrow of Croesus by Cyrus in 
536 before the Christian Era. There is also an index of all special terms, 
subjects, and tuunes (of persons and of places) which occur in the course 
of the work ; by this means every detail in the book is at once rendered 
accessible. (This feature of the work, however, admits of improvement, 
and will doubtless receive attention in future editions.) The work is 
prefeced by a carefully-prepared map of the world of “ Oriental Antiquity,” 
which is very helpful for reference in studying the subject of the two great 
empires of which the work treats. An index of the passages in the Old 
Testament alluded to in the course of the work brings up the rear. 
Although there are, as we have said, no references to authorities in the 
course of the work, yet there is at the end a bibliography in which all the 
works on the subject of Assyria and Babylon that have hitherto been 
published are enumerated in chronological sequence, whether in English, 
German, or French. Altogether the work is one which cannot be too 
highly commended. — B. 


Thacker and Co. ; London, 1902. 

15. jR^resentatitfe Indians, by G. Paramaswan Pillai, Barrister-at-Law.* 
In a work of 350 pages Mr. Pillai gives us a series of brief biographical 
sketches of distinguished fellow-countrymen of his, beginning with R 4 jd 
Rimmshan Roy, and ending with Sir K. Sheshadhri Aiyar — men of the 
nineteenth century all. The sketches are informing, and each short 
enongh for an ordinary newspaper article. The author has drawn upon a 
number of published volumes, written some by Indians and some by 
Englishmen. Although he speaks of them as representative ” men, they 
are not to be taken as samples of Indians. They are, in fact, ” the cream 
of the cream ” — very exceptional men indeed. We can only hope that so 
distinguished a series of men will appear in that land in the twentieth and 
every future century. 

The men <A these sketches are, we are glad to note, not selected on 
account of hif^ cast^ or of great wealth, or of distinguished family connec- 
tfon. Many of them b^an life without as much as a single advantage, and 
they achie^ distinction simply by personal quality, industry, and force, 
'fhejr are not the lifostories of men who have worked their way from 
j yiw fiwly to wealth, but of men who have had each a large share in the 

• * * We ngret to ncord his death at QailoB <m May SI. 
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improvement of their fellow-countrymen. They were patriots to a man— 
emphatically so ; and most of them were distinguished for their learning, for 
high character, ind for public usefulness. That they were loyal to the 
British throne is very manifest in their whole career ; but they were more 
than that : they were upright men, and were loyal to their high convictions. 
They were men for whom their own countrymen should be thankful, and 
whom the ruling power should be proud to own and to honour. Many of 
them wore high University distinction, and several of them received from 
the late Queen-Empress those titular distinctions which with such excellent 
discrimination Her Majesty was wont to confer. 

The sketches show how very lacking in correctness is the judgment of 
some Englishmen in India who pass upon all Indians a sweeping condemna. 
tion. Some of the Indians of these sketches were personally known to 
ourselves, and they were men whom to know was to sincerely respect and 
love. But if the Indian were, in his turn, to pass a sweeping judgment 
upon Englishmen, what would that judgment be ? There are “ good, bad, 
and indifferent ” among aii races of men, and to ignore the exceptional 
cases is but to deceive one’s self into a one-sided view. Such a body of 
men as are set before us in this volume are the very builders of their nation. 

It is pleasing to note that the author has not confined himself to the men 
of one part of the country, or of one nationality or creed. Bengalis and 
Parsis, Madrasis and Hindustanis— Hindiis, Muhammadans, Brahmos, 
and Christians — each is admitted according to his own respective title and 
claim to the category of “ Distinguished Indians.” None of the men 
brought forward in these sketches are now alive; it is an excellent 
thought, the deferring of such honour as this till one’s earthly career is 
closed. It is also pleasing to note that some of the distinguished men 
in .this series were publicly known as advocators of the rights of Indian 
women, notably of the marriage of Hindu widows. They set their faces 
against the cruel custom of placing a person at a disadvantage in the race 
of life on account of a fact for which she is in no way to be held 
responsible— the fact of her sex ; and very bitterly some of these men had 
to suffer as the consequence of their noble defence of the weak against the 
strong. Let us hope that in some future issue of this timely volume the 
name of those brave and gifted heroines, Cornelia Sorabji, Torn Dutt, and 
'Panditd Ramabai, will be accorded the position of honour which is but their 
right as ** Distinguished Indians.” 

There are a few press errors, too obvious to need specifying by us, and 
which the publishers will doubtless see the importance of correcting in 
some later issue of this work. The publication of such a series of biographical 
sketches is indeed a happy idea, and it should tend to draw the ruling 
race nearer to our Indian fellow-subjects in sympathy and co-operation. 
We should add that these ** Distinguished Indians ” were but a few chosen 
from a very much larger number than could be passed in review in a single 
volume.— B. 
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The Persian Probkm : An Examination of the Rival Positions of Russia 
and Gnat Britain in Persia^ with some Account of the Persian Gulf and the 
Bagdad Railway^ by H. J. Whigham, with maps and illustrations (London : 
Isbister and Co., Ltd, 1903). This excellent book on the Persian Ques- 
tion deserves more than a small notice ; we hope to review it fully in our 
next issue. 

The India List^ and India Office List for 1902 (London : Harrison and 
Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 1903). This invaluable compilation is derived from 
official records, by direction of the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
and reflects great credit on the compiler. The “ Index of Appointments 
and ** Index of Subjects,’’ previously separate, have been amalgamated 
into one ** Index of Subjects and Appointments.” There is also a Corn- 
bined Casualty List.” There is an excellent map of the Indian Empire ; 
also an interesting and valuable article on India, compiled principally 
from Sir William Hunter’s “ Imperial Gazetteer,” with a few corrections 
from the author’s “Indian Empire,” and from other sources. The 
numerous classes of statistics have been brought up to date. The volume 
also contains a minute and copious index of names occurring in the 
volume. It is a vade-mecum of information connected with the India 
Office. 

Africa No. 2 (1903) : Correspondence Relating to the Recruitment oj 
Labour in the British Central African Protectorate for Employment in the 
Transvaal (Presented to Parliament April, 1903) This document 
contains the rules, regulations and proclamations of the various adminis- 
trative authorities, exhibiting the care and caution which these authorities 
have taken in protecting the rights, liberties, and welfare of tribes passing 
from one region to another in search of employment in the Transvaal. 

Luzads Oriental List, vol. xiv. Nos. i and 2, January and February, 1903 
(44, Great Russell Street, London). This list contains an admirable 
epitome of the contents of the recent works on Oriental subjects which have 
been published in England, on the Continent, in the East, and in America. 

Imperial Federation {Defence) Committee: The Conference 1902 (iia. 
Princess Street, Westminster, S.W.). This pamphlet contains extracts from 
the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir John Forrest, Minister of State for 
Defence of the CoromonwealtH of Australia, and Lord Selborne. They 
amply confirm the important efforts and policy of the Imperial Defence 
Committee. 


" We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following publications: 
Rmlution reviewing the Reports on the Administration of the Local Boards 
in the Bombay Presidency, including Sind, for the Year 1901-1902 ; and 
also R^ori on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency for the Year 
I90i-X9^s (Bombay : Printed at.the Government Central Pr^ss, 1903} 

* i 3 $litsia and India in 1903, by Colouel Sir Howard Vincent, K.C.M.G., etc. 

King and l^n, Orchard House, Westminster, 1903);— 
HM of 0 Raiional and, Humane Sctenet, a lecture delivered before 
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the Humanitarian League, by Edward Carpenter (Humanitarian League, 
53, Chancery Lape, London ) ; — The British Empire Review (112, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C .) ; — The International Quarterly^ edited by Frederick 
A. Richardson (London : T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square ) ; — The 
East and tJu West^ a quarterly review for the study of missions (Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 19, Delahay Street, 
Westminster, S.W .) ; — Industrial and Commercial Ceylon^ special issue of 
the C^lon Independent^ 1902 ; — Bulletin de PRcok Franfaise dExirime- 
Orient^ revue philologique (Hanoi: F.-H. Schneider, Imprimeur-Editeur, 
19^3) \ — Western Canada^ issued under the authority of the Hon. ClifiTord 
Sifton, Minister of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada, /rom the office of the 
High Commissioner for Canada, 11-14, Charing Cross, London, W.C. ; — 
A Grammar of the Pali Language (in four volumes), Vol. IV., by Tha Do 
Oung (Pyigyi Mandine Press, Akyab, 1Q02, and Luzac and Co., London) ; — 
Ur *Abd Allah B, *Abd ez-Zahids biografi over Sultanen eUMelik elAsraf 
Halil, Arabisk taxt med oversattning, inledning ock anmarkningar utjiven 
av Axel Moberg (Gleerupska Universitets-bokhandeln, Lund (Hjalmar 
Moller, 1902 ) ; — The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay 
(Education Society’s Press, BycuIIa, Bombay; and Luzac and Co., 
London, 1902 ); — Unizersidad Central de Espana, Menioria del curso de 
1900 a 1901, Annario del de 1901 a 1902, de su distrito Universitario 
(Madrid : Imprenta Colonial, 1902) ; — George Newnes, Ltd. : The Captain^ 
April, May, June ; — The Sunday Strand, April, May, June ; — The Strand 
Magazine, April, May, June ; — The Citizeds Atlas, parts 8-12 ; — The Wide 
World Magazine, April, May, June ; — The Book of Gardening, parts 1-4 ; — 
Biblia, a monthly journal of Oriental Research in Archseology, Ethnology, 
Literature, Religion, History, Epigraphy, Geography, Languages, etc. (Biblia 
Publishing Company, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A .) , — The Indian Magazine and 
Revtciv (l-rondon : A. Constable and Co.);— 27 /z Indian Review (G. A. 
Natesan and Co., Madras ); — The Madras Review , — The Reviciv of Reviews 
( published by Horace Marshall and Son,* 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C.) ; — 
Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Geselleschaft in Wien (ViennsL i Alfred 
Holder ); — The Contemporary Reviezv ; — The North American Review ; — 
Public Opinion, the American weekly (New York ) ; — The Living Age 
(Boston, U.S.A,) ; — The Monist (The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago," U.S.A., and Kegan Paul and Co., London ); — Current 
Literature (New York, U.S.A.) ; — The Canadian Gazette (London) ; — 
The Hanest Field (Foreign Missions Club, London ); — Journal of 
the Royal Colonial Institute (The Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 
London) ; — Imperial Institute Journal (London : Waterlow and Sons) ; — 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India (Simla : Govern- 
ment Central Printing-Office ) ; — Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement (38, Conduit Street, London, W.); — The Light of Truth, 
or Siddhanta Deepika (Black Town, Madras ); — The American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, continuing Hebraica ” (University of 
Chicago Press ) ; — Canadian Journal of Fairies (Toronto and Montreal) jij*- 
The Canadian Engineer (Toronto : Biggar, Samuel and Co *) ; — TTu 
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OmhUl Magnaiiu :—Tke Zoophilist and Ammald Defindtr f—^Boktim 
da SotUdadi de Gtographia dt Lisboa (Lisbon : Imprensa Nacional, 1902). 


We r^ret that want of space obliges us to postpone the notice of the 
Mowing works ; Chota Nagpore, a Uttk-known Province of the Empire^ 
by F. B. Bradiey-Birt, b.a., i.c.s., with an introduction by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Northbrook, g.c.s.1., sometime Viceroy of India, with forty- 
three illustrations and a map (Ixindon : Smith, Elder and Co., 1903) ; — 
The Diary of a Turk, by Halil Halid, m.a., h.r.a.s., containing eight 
illustrations (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1903); — In^n 
Mythology, according to the Mahabharata, in outline, by V. Fausboll. 
Luzac’s Oriental Religious Series, vol. i. (Luzac and Co., London, 1903) ; 
— Buddhistic Essays referring to the Abhidharma (Colombo: Ceylon 
Examiner Press ; and Luzac and Co., London, 1903) ; — Satvbtpatti Vini- 
sehaya and Nirvhna Vibh&ga, compiled by M. Dharmaratna, editor of the 
Lakminipahana, etc. Translation {Observer Office, Colombo ; Luzac and 
Co., London) ; — L'lnde, by Pierre Loti, of the Acad^mie Fran^aise (Paris : 
Calmann-Levy, ^iteurs, 3, rue Auber) The Nineteenth Century Senes : 
Ihe Progress of Australasia in the Nineteenth Century, by T. A. Coghlan 
and T. T. Ewing, with which is incorporated, by permission of the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales and the other principal Colonies, certain statistics 
and other matter prepared for the official publications ; also Progress of 
the British Empire in the Century, by J. Stanley Little, author of “ My 
Royal Father,” etc. (The Linscott Publishing Company, Toronto and 
Philadelphia; W. and R. Chambers, Limited, London and Edinburgh, 
1903) St> A. Sashiah Sastri, K.C.S,!.: an Indian Statesman, a bio- 
graphical sketch by B. V. Kamesvara Aiyar, M.A., Pudukota (Madras : 
Srinivasa, Varadachart and Co., 1902) ; — The Arab Conquest of Egypt and 
the Last Thirty Years of the Roman Dominion, by Alfred J. Butler, d.litt., 
F.S.A., etc (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1902) ; — In Pursuit of the 
'‘Mad" Mullah: Service and Sport in the Somali Protectorate, by Captain 
Malcolm McNeill, o.s.a, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, with a 
chapter by Lieut. A. C. H. Dixon, West India Regiment (London: 
C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., Henrietta Street, 1902) ; — Service and Sport 
on the Tropical Nile ; some Records of the Duties and Diversions of an Officer 
among Nakves and Big Game during the ReoccupaHon of the Nilotic Pro- 
vince, by Captain C. A. Sykes, r.h.a., mth a map and illustrations from 
photographs and from drawings made by Major E. A. P. Hobday, r.f.a. 
(London : John Munay, 1903) ; — The Ideals of the East, with spedal 
reference to the Art of Japan, by Kakasu Okakura (London : John Murray, 
1903) Romance of the Insect World, by L. N. Badenoch ; with illus- 
trations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and others (London : Macmillan 
and Cta, Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1901);— iWw 
of Ini; Personal Reminisances of an Indian Civilian, by Alepb Rd 
(Diilindtm s Ihomas Burleigh, 376 and 377, Strand, 1903) ; — History of the 
^tfbinil Language, by V. G. Suryanarayana Sastriar, B.A., Hnd Tantil Pandit, 
Mjaftw Christian College, with an Et^lish lotroduction^iy the Rev. F. W. 
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Kellett, M.A., Professor of History, Madras Christiaa College (Madras : 
G. A. Natesan and Co., Printers, Esplanade, 19^3) The Ancient East: 
No. I, Ih Realm of the EgypHan Deai^ by K. A. Wiedemann, ph.d. ; 
No. 2, The TeU el Amrna Period, by Carl Niebuhr ) No. The Babf- 
loman and the ffeirew Genesis, by H. Zimmern, ph.d. No. The Bafy- 
Ionian Conc^tion of Heaven and Hell, by Alfred Jeremias, ph.d. ; No. 5, 
Popular Literature in Ancient Egypt, by A. Wiedemann, ped. (London : 
David Nutt, 57-59, Long Acre, 1902); — Tlfe Book of Ser Mewco Polo, 
the Venetian, concerning the Kingdoms and Mamls of the East, translated 
and edited, with notes, by Colonel Sir Henry Yule, R.E., cb., e.c.s.1., 
Corr. Inst, France. Third edition, revised throughout in the light of recent 
discoveries by Henri Cordier (of Pans), Processor of Chinese History at the • 
&ole des langues orientales vivantes, etc., with a memoir of Henry Yule 
by his daughter, Amy Frances Yule, L.A. Soc. Ant. Scot., etc. ; in two 
volumes, with maps and illustrations (London : John Murray, Albemarle 
Street. W.. looil. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS.' 

India : General. — In a speech delivered by the Viceroy at the end of 
March last, His Excellency said that the proposed reduction in taxation 
would be beneficial to the poorest classes. The subjects awaiting reform 
were education, irrigation, police, railways, the separation of the Judicial 
and Administrative services, agricultural research, an agricultural bank, 
and a commercial bureau. 

His Excellency has received from the King-Emperor the chain of the 
Royal Victorian Order,' as a personal memento of the Delhi Darbar. 

The following have been selected as orderlies to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor : Risaldar-Major Umdah Singh, and PanjIb Cavalry (Hindu 
Rajput); Risaldar-Major ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, and Bengal Cavalry 
(Muhaminadan) ; Subadar- Major Mir Abbas, 4th Madras Infantry 
(Muhammadan) ; Risaldar Ahmad Khan, and Regiment Haidarabad 
Contingent, cavalry (Muhammadan) ; Subadar-Major Jorwand Singh, 45th 
Bengal Infantry (Jat Sikh) ; Subadar Ram Chandra Rao Mohitay, 3rd 
Bombay Infantry (Deccan Mahratta). Their duties are purely military. 
They will attend on His Majesty at all receptions in the Royal Palace, and 
their services will last from April to August, when a fresh number will be 
appointed for each ensuing year. 

The Madras Government has sanctioned an annual grant of 5,000 rupees 
to the Anjuman, a Muhammadan association instituted for the object of 
imparting technical and industrial education to poor Muhammadan youths. 

The trade of India for the past year, ended March 31 last, showed that 
the imports declined by 274 lacs ; the exports rose to 468 lacs. The total 
volume of commerce was thus larger by nearly 194 lacs. 

A net profit of over Rs. 6,69,000 during the year 1901-02 has been 
announced by the Indo-European Telegraph Department; this is an 
increase of nearly Rs. 60,700 on the previous year. 

The Government has decided not to participate officially in the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition next year. 

India : Frontier. — Three British officers were attacked at Miranshah 
Tochi on April 9 by two fanatical Waziris — Lieutenant. G. Langhorne • 
pistol shot in the face and a dagger wound in the leg. Lieutenant R. 
Waller dagger wound, and Lieutenant G. Young nose grazed. 

India: Native States. — On April n the Maharaja Kumar Raj 
Rajendra Narain of Cooch Behar attained his majority, when an interesting 
ceremony took place, amidst the rejoicings and well-wishes of the people. 

Bttrma. — Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes, K.c.s.1., the new Lieutenant- 
Governor, landed at Rangoon on April 3 last, and received a hearty 
welcome. 

Cevlon. — ^The pearl fishery, which closed on April 15 last, yidded the 
sum of 8^ lacs of rupees to the Government. 

Balvcbistan. — Colonel Yate, 29th Baluchis, with two orderlies was 
^urrbsted by A%hans of the Fort of Spin Baidak for crossing die frontier. 
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After a detention of twenty days, daring which he was well treated, he was 
liberated by order of the Amir. 

The Sistan Boundary Commission, under Colonel McMahon, has been 
bttsy for some time making surveys in the neighbourhood of Nad Ali and 
examming the irrigation canals in that district ; both the Persians and the 
Afghans have been helping in every way, and most satisfiutory relations 
exist between all parties. The mission is still pursuing its work, and the 
party is in good health. Communication with India is kept up by helio- 
graph and telegraph messages. 

Persia. — Much dissatisfaction has been caused among the priesthood 
by the introduction of the new Russo-Persian commercial treaty. The 
chief Mulla of Tabriz, who had endeavoured to rouse the people into pro- 
testing against the same, has been deported to Khurasan. 

A telegraph line has been erected by the Government between Mashad 
and Sistan. 

The mail service between India and the Persian Gulf has been acceler- 
ated. The ports benefiting are Maskat, Gwadar, Bushire, and Basrah. 
The transit from Bombay to Basrah will occupy eight day& 

Turkey in Asia. — The Imperial Ottoman Baghdad Railway Company 
has been constituted at Constantinople with a share capital of 15,000,000 
francs and a nominal one of 30,000,000 francs. The western terminus of 
the railway at the new harbour at Haidar Pasha was opened in April last. 
Owing to the unfavourable situation in Turkey the railway scheme has been 
temporarily abandoned. 

The Governor of Tais, who was responsible for much of the opposition 
met by the Aden Hinterland Boundary Commission, has been removed 
from his post. 

The town of Melasgerd, in the vilayet of Van, has been totally destroyed 
by an earthquake •, the population, consisting of 2,000 persons, perished. 

Russia in Asia. — Russia appears to be aiming at exclusive control over 
Manchuria, and the Chinese Government virtually agrees to this condition. 
Several bodies of troops have taken up strategic positions in different parts 
of the province. 

China. — The Customs receipts for 1902 amounted to 30,000,000 taels 
• (.1^3.900.000). 

Yung-lu, the Controller of Finance and First Secretary, has died, and 
Prince Ching has been appointed to succeed him as Grand Secretary. 

It is reported that through an explosion at the Canton arsenal and 
powder factory about 1,500 persons were killed. 

Korea. — ^The Russian representative at Seoul having pressed for the 
grant of the concession of the Seoul-Wi-ju Railway for M. Guisberg on 
behalf of the Russo-Chinese Bank, strong opposition was offered by Japan. 
The Government has rejected the Russian application. 

jAPAif.-^The Diet was opened by the Emperor on May 12. His 
Majesty made a short speech in relation to the Budget, national defences, 
and the promotion of the country’s prosperity. A combination of parties 
in the Diet resulted in the defeat of the Government ; but the Cabinet, 
holding its commission from the Emperor, the defeat did not involve its 
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dissolatioti. The session closed on June 4 ; 500,000 yen has been voted 
on account of Formosa, and 36,000 yen towards the representation of the 
£m{Me at the St. Louis Exposition. 

Philippines. — Ladrones have surprised and captured the town of 
Surigao in Mindanao, killing several of the constabulary. The town was 
afterwards relieved by a force of constabulary. 

An American force has captured ten forts in Taraca County, Mindanao, 
killing many of the enemy and taking the Sultan of Amparugano prisoner. 

Egypt. — The last shareholders’ annual report of the Suez Canal Company 
shows a surplus of receipts amounting to 62,738,440 francs. The profits 
available for distributipn amount to 61,497,464 francs. This, with the 
interim dividend paid on January i, brings up the total dividend paid on 
each share (including 25 francs interest) to 124 francs 15*8 cents. 

Somaliland. — On April 17 a flying column under the command of 
Colonel Plunkett was attacked by the Mulla’s followers. The enemy 
charged in>OTerwhelming numbers, and practically annihilated the column. 
Nine officers and 174 men were killed, only 37 Yaos escaping. The 
officers who fell were Colonel Plunkett, Captains Johnston>Stewart, Olivey, 
Morris, Mackinnon; Lieutenants Gaynor and Bell of the 2nd Battalion 
King’s African Rifles ; Captain Vesey, 2nd Sikhs \ Captain Sime, Indian 
Medical Staff; and privates Laurence, Ensor, and John Barrow, with 172 rank 
and file of native soldiers. Two maxims were also lost. All forward move- 
ments have been suspended, and the base at Obbia has been evacuated. 
Large quantities of stores there and on the lines of communication have 
also necessarily been abandoned. 

The Abyssinians, who have been co-operating with us, have since gained 
a victory over the dervishes at Burhilli, on the left bank of the Webi 
ShebiU. 

The latest information about the Mulla is that his gathering numbers 
over 6,000 mounted men, and a recrudescence of trouble is feared. A 
camel corps, consisting of two British officers, 500 drivers, and 1,320 camels, 
is on its way from the Panjab to Somaliland. 

Rhodesia. — D r. Rubin, with an expedition numbering 280 persons, left 
Cape Town for Chinde for the purpose of measuring an arc of meridian 
Into North-Eastern Rhodesia from the Zambesi to Lake Tanganyika., 
Much importance is attached to the result, which will yield data in con- 
nection with the determination of the earth’s dimensions. 

The gold production of 1902 amounted to 201,079 ounces against 
180,888 ounces in the previous year. White labour is deprecated in the 
mines, consequently there is great scarcity of it, and no hope of getting 
any firom Central Africa. The Chamber of Mines has determined to try 
Inffians. 

Transvaal. — From July i a great reduction of railway traffic charges 
in Sooth Africa' takes efiect, and it is expected that this will be very 
bene&dal to the TransvaaL 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce has addressed a letter to Govern- 
ment on the subject of the disabilities of Indian natives in South Africa, 
and advocating that they should be placed on the same footing as other 
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British subjects. (See the Proceedings of the East India Association in 
this number.) 

The following are the unofficial members of the enlarged Legislatiire 
Council : Mr. E. R Bourke, Mr. J. C. Brind, Mr. Andries Cronje, Mr. 
J. Z. de Villiers, Mr. Thomas Everard, Sir George Farrar, Sir Percy Fitz- 
patrick, Mr. W. Hosken, Mr. H. C. Hull, Mr. R. K. Loveday, Mr. A. Raitt, 
Mr. P. Roux, Mr. A. Solomon, and Mr. H. P. van Rensburg. 

The Legislative Council has unanimously agreed to include Dingaan’s 
Day amongst the public holidays. 

The revenue for nine months ending April was ;^4, 166,665, and the 
net expenditure was 3, 281,962. The imports for the four months ending 
April amounted m value to ;^7»959)Oio, as compared with ;^2, 643,571 for 
the corresponding period of last year. 

The German association of shareholders in the South African “ Nether- 
lands ” Railway has accepted the terms of the British Government regarding 
the purchase of bona fide shares in possession of private persons previous 
to the breaking out of the war. 

The current year’s revenue of the Orange River Colony is estimated 
at ;^9I4,8 oo, and the expenditure at ;^8i2,94o. The revenue of the past 
year was 5 58,685, which left a surplus of ;^4,6i5. The Legislative 
Council have voted a war contribution of ;;^5,ooo,ooo from the revenues 
of hereafter discovered minerals and precious stones. 

Natal. — Transit dues have now been abolished in this colony. The 
Budget shows a very satisfactory state of affairs. The revenue for 1903, 
1904 is estimated at ;^4, 075,266, and the expenditure at ;^6,382,445. 
The public debt amounts to ^^141019,143, and the sinking fund at the 
end of 1902 was ;^405,si4. There is a loan of ^^2,3 16,689 revenue 
side, thus showing a surplus of ;£9,5io in revenue over expenditure. 

Cape Colony. — Transit duties on goods for the Transvaal have been 
abolished since April 24, and Cape products, with few exceptions, are 
admitted free to the Transvaal. 

The British Indian League met in May at Cape Town and protested 
against the Aliens Immigration Act, and also against the proposal to 
compel Asiatics to reside in locations. 

The revenue for the, ten months ended April last amounted to nearly 
^10,000,000.' 

At the opening of Parliament on June 5 the Governor made a very short 
speech, and concluded by urging all races to work in harmony together to 
enable the colony to become the leading State in South Africa. 

West Africa: Nigeria. — Sokoto was occupied by the Northern 
Nigerian troops on March 15 after a slight resistance. Several thousands 
of horse and footmen have returned to their homes round about Kano, 
and have been deprived of their arms. The heir to the Amir has, together 
with other chiefs, been placed in charge of Kano. The deposed Sultan Of 
Sokoto has raised a following and commenced a guerilla warfare. A sharp 
fight has occurred, when they were dispersed and proceeded to the east- 
ward 
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An expe<Ution under Major Crawley, 250 strong, has been operating in 
the south^t of Zaria against some pagan tribes. 

Moitocsca*— A feeling against the Sultan exists among some of the tribes 
betweai Tangier and Fez. In their prayers, in place of the Sultan, they 
substitute the name of Sheikh Mulai ‘Abd-es-SalSm, whose tomb is a 
favourite place of pilgrimage. A large gathering of Riff tribes has pro- 
claimed as Sultan, Mulai Muhammad, the Sultan’s brother. 

The Sultan has dismissed his European entourage, with the exception of 
six French and English officers. 

The pretender has captured the fortress of Frajana, and is practically 
master of the Melilla district. The rebels who were besieging Tetuan 
have suffered a defeat, and have, abandoned the siege. 

A million pesetas have been borrowed from Spam. This loan is a 
six per cent. one. 

Canada. — Great floods occurred at the end of last March around 
Montreal, and large portions of the towns of St. Lambert, La Prairie, and 
Longueuil, on the south bank of the river St Lawrence, were for some 
time under water. This was followed by two months of drought, during 
which serious forest fires raged in several places, causing great damage, 
more especially in the maritime provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, and Ontario. Showers early in June extinguished the fires and 
also benefited the crops. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway runs trains daily between Montreal and 
Vancouver, the time taken being ninety-seven hours. 

Newfoundland.— The seal fishery has proved very successful. The 
Budget statement for year ended June, 1902, was : Revenue, $2,193,526; 
expenditure, $2,129,466, showing a surplus of $64,060, which will be 
spent on new lighthouses, harbour improvements, and roads. This revenue 
is the largest on record. 

Victoria. — The Federal Parliament was opened on May 26 by Lord 
Tennyson, the Governor-General of the Commonwealth. Amongst the 
measures to be discussed are the establishment of a High Court of Judi- 
cature, a Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the settlement of 
disputes extending beyond one State, and the naval defence agreement 
with the Imperial Government. 

Queensland.— T he revenue for the first ten months of’ the financial 
year was ;^2,83o,3oo, and the expenditure ;^2,587,ooo. 

Mr. Leahy, Secretary for Railways and Public Works, has estimated that 
in two years the number of sheep in 4e colony will amount to fifteen 
nflllions. 

South Australia.— Mr. George Ruthven Le Hunte, C.M.G., Lieutenant- 
Governor of British New Guinea, has been appointed Governor of this 
colony. 

Tasmania.— The constitution of the .new Ministry is as follows : 
Mr. Propstring, Premier and Treasurer; Mr. Nicholls, Attorney-General; 
Mr. Lyne, Minister of Lands; Mr. McCall, Chief Secretary; Mr. Sadler, 
limiter without portfolio. 
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New Zealand. — The results of the financial year ended March 31, 
1903, were very satisfactory. The revenue exceeded the estimate by 
;i^304,ooo. The imports were of the value of 1,500,000, and the 
exports exceeded 5,000,000. The population increased by 30,000. 
The colony contributes ;^4o,ooo for naval defence. 


Obittiary . — The deaths have been recorded during the last quarter of 
the following : — Sir Richard Garth, k.c. (1875-86 Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Judicature, Bengal) ; — Mr. George Gordon Mackintosh, 
one of the oldest members of the Bengal Civil Service; — General Sir 
Hector MacDonald (Afghanistan 1879-80, Majuba 1880, Nile expedition 
1885, Suakin 1888, Toski 1889, Tokar 1891, Sudan 1896, Boer war. 
1900-01) ; — Major-General Thomas Parkyns Smith, late r.a. (Mutiny, 
Afghan war 1879-80) ; — Major-General Arthur Scott Moberly, formerly 
Royal (Madras) Engineers (Burmese war 1853); — Mr. Edward James 
Moor, P.W.D. India; — Colonel Charles Aylmer Liardet, formerly of the 
Madras Revenue Survey ; — Captain Edgar Herbert Armstrong, Lancashire 
Fusiliers, attached to Egyptian Army ; — Captain William Arthur Gardiner, 
Royal Sussex Regiment and Army Pay Department (North-west Frontier 
campaign 1897-98) ; — The Hon. William Rolleston, an old English pioneer 
in New 2 ^ 1 and ; — Mr. John Ross, an old Australian bushman and explorer ; 
— Major-General Edward Tierney, of the Royal (late Bengal) Artillery 
(Mutiny, Afghanistan 1879-80) ; — Major-General Sir G. S. Whitmore, 
member of the New Zealand Legislative Council (Kafir war, Boer insur- 
rection, Crimea, Maori war) ; — Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Brandt, late 
103rd Bombay Fusiliers (Mutiny) ; — Colonel John Gore Campbell, formerly 
of. the 2nd Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers (Sonthal rebellion 1855-56, 
Mutiny campaign 1857-58); — Major-General Clenneil Collingwood, late 
Royal Artillery (Afghan war 1878-79) ; — Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Francis 
Gordon-Forbes (Afghan war 1878-79, Burmese expedition 1886-87); — 
Colonel Harvey Hamilton Harvey-Kelly (Burma 1887-89 and 1891-92, 
Chitral campaign 1895) ; — Colonel Henry John Lyster, r.a. (Afghan war 
1878-80, Mahsud Waziri expedition 1881); — Major-General Charles 
Frederick Parkinson (Crimea and Central India campaigns); — Major 
' Hedley Wright, d.s.o., of the i ith Bengal Lancers (Hazara expedition 
1891, Chitral relief and operations North-west Frontier); — Major-General 
Colin Cookworthy, late Royal (Bengal) Artillery (Sutlej campaign 1845-46, 
Panjab campaign 1848-49, and Mutiny) ; — Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Wickham, late 33rd Regiment (Crimea) ; — Colonel Charles William 
Fletcher, late Bengal Staff Corps (defence of Lucknow) ; — Major-General 
Blundell Mein, commanding 12th Bengal Pioneers (Afghan war 1880, 
Miranzai expedition 1891, North-west Frontier campaign 1897-98); — Sir 
Charles Grant (Commissioner of Central Provinces 1870, Acting Chief 
Commisrioner 1879, Acting Secretary to Government 1880, Foreign 
Secretary 1881) ; — Colonel Thomas Kettlewell, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service 1852 and Bombay Staff Corps (Persian expedition 
1856); — Maharaja Bahadur Sir Narendra Krishna, k.c.i.e., head of the 
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Sobha Bmr firniHy;— At Peking, Yung-lu, Controller of Chinese Finances 
and First Secretary General E. Lee Rose, (Sudan expedition 

1884) Lieutenant-Colonel R. Bridges Bellers, late of the 50th Regiment 
(Sobraon, Aliwal);— Sir Gerald Raoul de Courcy-Perry, British Consul- 
Genertd at Antwerp since 1888, Royal Navy 1849-52, Bombay Infantry 
1853-54; — Major-General Hopton Scott Stewart, formerly Madras St&fT 
Corps (Candahar Field Force 1879-80) ; — Mr. Donald William McPherson, 
late Deputy-Accountant-General of the Indian P.W.D. ; — Colonel Kenneth 
James Loch Mackenzie, c.i.e., formerly Madras Artillery and Assistant 
Commissioner and Curator of Forests, Haiderabad assigned districts ; — 
Captain William Francis Segrave, late 71st Highlanders iCrimea, North- 
west Frontier 1863) ;-^Mr. Horace Bell, P.W.D. (Indian Railways) ; — 
Major-General Donald Macintyfe, v.c., late Bengal Staff Corps (Peshawar 
1852, Kurram Valley 1856, Peshawar Valley 1864, Looshai expedition 
1871-72, Afghan war 1878-79) ; — Lieutenant-Colonel George Prescott 
Dot^las, l4te Queen’s Bays (Egyptian war 1882, late Boer war) ; — Captain 
Charles Edward McMurdo (Crimea) ; — Deputy-Surgeon-General J. F. 
Shekleton, late of the Indian Medical Service (Panjab campaign 1848-49); 
— Mr. John Henry Garstin, cs.i., late Madras Civil Service ;— Sir Oliver 
Mowat, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, and for twenty-four years Premier 
of Ontario ; — Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Charles Annesley, commanding 
4th Battalion Royal Fusiliers ; — Dr. Thomas Blaney, c.i.e., an old resident 
of Bombay Lieutenant-Colonel Spencer Richard Rawlinson, d.s.o , late 
Indian Staff Corps ; — Major William Alan Caimes, R.E. (Burmese expedi- 
tion 1885-86, Isazai expedition 1892, Boer war); — Rai Bahadur Durgagati 
Banerjee, c.i.e., sometime Collector of Calcutta ; — Lieutenant-General Sir 
William John Williams, Colonel Commandant Royal Artillery (Crimea, 
Jowaki-Afridi expedition 1877-78, Afghan war 1878-79); — Lieutenant- 
Colonel M. Clare Garsia, C.B., Commissioner of Prisons, and formerly of 
the West Kent Light Infantry (Gambia expedition 1861) ; — Captain K. W. 
Macnaghten, of the Egyptian Army; — ^Mr. W. A. Propert, late of the 
Bombay Civil Service; — The Hon. Morgan S. Grace, C.M.G., Surgeon- 
General of Colonial Forces in New Zealand, etc. ; — Lieutenant-Colonel A. 
William Valentine Plunkett, Commandant and (Central African)-Battalion 
King’s African Rifles, killed in Somaliland (Miranzai expedition 1891, 
Malakand and Tiiah campaigns, Uganda, etc.) ; — Captain Lachlan Mac- 
kinnon, King’s African Rifles (Tirah campaign and Somaliland) Captain 
James Johnston-Stewart, Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders and King’s 
African Rifles (Tochi Field Force 1897-98, Somaliland);— Captain Herbert 
Charles Vesey, 2nd Sikh Infantry (Burma 1887-88, Hazara campaign, and 
Somaliland); — lieutenant Cyril Ernest Chichester, King’s African Rifles 
(Mohmund campaign 1897, and Somaliland); — Captain C. Godfrey, D 4 t.o., 
Indian Staff Corps, killed in Somaliland (Ashanti operations 1900);— 
Captain C. M. D. Bruce, R.A., killed in Somaliland (North-west Frontier 
1897-98); — Mr. Paul Du Chaillu, a well-known African explorer;— 
Mr. Henry Davis Willock, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service and a 
survivor of the Mutiny;— -Dr. Charles Sumner Austin, formerly Editor of 
Ae Moiras Athenesum and Daily Mr. Noel Temple Moore, 
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C.M.G., late British Consul-General in Tripoli j— Colonel Frederick Beatk 
fort Scott, C.M.6., late of the Royal Army Medical Corps (Zulu campaign 
I'idia 1892-97);— Lieutenant-Colonel James ]^gar 
Baines, formerly of the Welsh Raiment (Kurram Field Force 1879-80); — 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. E. Owen Jackson, late of the Royal Marine light 
Infantry (Crimea, China 1857-59, North China i860), — ^Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. £. Harenc, formerly of the 5 th Lancers and 4th Bengal Cavalry (Afghan 
war 1880) ; — Captain and Brevet-Major F. Prendergast, a. a. (South African 
war 1899-1901) ; — Mr. W. T. Maude, special artist-correspondent of the 
Daily Graphic (Greco-Turkish war, Sudan campaign. South African cam- 
paign, and Somaliland);— Sir James Westland, K.c.s.1., formerly Financial 
‘Member of the Viceroy’s Council and a member of the Council of India; — 
Mr. E. W. Trotter, Inspector-General of Registration and Superintendent ^ 
of Stamps;— Khan Bahadur Cursetji Rustamji Thanawala, ci.e., the 
Diwan of Ratlam and late Chief Justice of Baroda ; — Mr. James Killen, 
of the Bombay Police (retired); — Captain William Llewellyn Morrison, 
R.N., retired (Alexandria 1882, Eastern Sudan 1884-85, Burma 1885-86) ; 
-Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Lachlan Young, formerly of the Bengal 
Infentry (Abyssinia 1868) ; — Colonel Laessoe, of the British Service in 
India, and formerly in the service of the Shah ; — Captain Samuel Thomas 
Staughton, d.s.o., of the Victoria Mounted Rifles (South African campmgn) ; 
—Colonel Patrick FitzGerald Gallwey, late Royal Artillery, and formerly 
Inspector-General of Artillery in India (Afghan war 1879-80) ; — Colond 
Edmund Armitage Hardy, late of the 21st Lancers (Multan campaign 
1848-49, and Mutiny) ; — Major Peter Marrow, formerly of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards (Zulu war 1879); — Major-General Anthony Maxtone 
Murray, formerly of the Bombay Artillery (Mutiny) ; — Lieutenant-ColOnel 
William Pringle Hamson, formerly a member of the Qude Commission 
(China war i860) ; — Colonel Norman Huskisson, formerly Com mandan t 
Yorkshire Light Infantry (New Zealand war 1863-65) ; — Mr. Kharsetji M. 
Shroff, a prominent citizen of Bombay; — Lieutenant-Colonel Bennett 
Richard Flaming Handy, late of the Liverpool Regiment (Afghan war 
1878-79); — Colonel John F. Everett, v.d.. Honorary Colonel 1st Wilts 
Rifle Volunteers (Crimea and Indian Mutiny campaigns) ;— Major Charles 
Henry F. Binstead, 1st Madras Lancers ; — Sir James Macnabb Campbell, 
lt.c.i.E., Bombay Civil Service ; — General Sir John William Schneider, 
K.C.B., late of the Bombay Infantry (Southern Mahratta campaigns 1844-45, 
Mutiny campaign, Abyssinia 1868); — Prince Ragunhatha Tondiman, 
Jagirdar of Pudukotta; — Mr. Sayyid Mahmud, of Sitapur; — Mr. C. 
Stewart Murray, c.i.e. (Chin Lushai expedition 1889-91); — Mr. Cecil 
Alfred Pelham Rogers, i.c.s. ; — Rev. Gerald Ormsby Vandeleur, formerly 
Chaplain to the Forces (Zulu war 1879); — Mr. C. F. Tremlett, H.M. 
Consul at Saignon ;— Mr. William Henry Verner, formerly of the Bengal 
Civil Service ; — His Highness the Sri Maharaja Sir G. N. Gajpati Rao, 
K.C.I.S., I leading zemindar of the Northern Sircars ; — Mr. Hugh Gore 
Joseph, District Judge of Trichinopoly, Southern India; — Major Harry 
Francis Holland, of the 22nd Panjab Infantry (Burmese expedition 1885-86, 
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CldUtil Relief Force 1895, Ndrth-weit Fronii«‘ eamiM^a >897); — Meir 
tUdMfd ComelioB Critchett Walker, cm.o.. Principal Unde^Seotetary 4 # 
(New South Wales) ; — ^The Rpr. William Matriiews Lethbridg^^ 
foitiiMirijr missionai7 under the Society for the Propagation pf the Gospel 
k Pettth and Gawnpore ; — Sir Lo Feng luh, k.c.v.o., pmetime Chmese 
Minister k London; — Captain Ganda Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Risalikr- 
Mf^r of the 19th Bengal Lancers, and aide-de^amp to the Comnuun^r- 
in-Chief (Mutiny campaign, with Fane’s Horse in China, i860, last Afghan 
war,tand march from Kabul to Candahar) ; Mr. G. Parameswaren Pillat, 
ex-editor the Madras SUtttdard. 

$ 

June 15, 1903. 
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THE ANGLO-PERSIAN COMMERCIAL 

TREATY. 

By H. F. B. Lynch. 

Thl recently-published Anglo-Persian Commercial Treaty 
is a remarkable diplomatic document For one thing, it 
disposes of the notion so widely held that our Foreign 
Office is hide-bound with venerable traditions, and its 
activities hampered by reels of red tape. Downing Street 
emerges in an entirely new role, stepping forward with 
the youthful grace and shining armour of a Lohengrin,, and 
aspiring, in spite of wrinkles, to the temperament, pulse, 
and thrill that distinguish the innovator. No Ibsen and 
no Wagner ever broke with more startling hardihood the 
musty fetters that encumbered their art. What a chatter 
there must be reigning among the shades of permanent 
officials, gathered together in a purgatory or paradise of 
their own around the gnarled stem of some ancient oak ! 
How their bones must be turning in their graves ! Is it 
the magnetism and personality of the New Diplomatist who 
presides over the Colonial Office that have called forth this 
midsummer mood among their earthly successors ? They 
may know, but from us mortals the truth is veiled. We. 
grope about in the dark, like our prototypes in the Platonic 
dialogue, conscious only that an unexpected flare has arisen 
outside our cave. Ex oriente ! 

Under such*conditions the task of criticism is not easy. 

THIRD SERIES. VOE. XVI. P 
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We cannot see for the darkness about us and the light that 
is in our eyes. But Vhomme est seal dans ce monde avec sa 
raison; and it must be on this humble and sublunary plane, 
with nothing but the intelligence of the divine average^ that 
we approach the consideration of this notable addition to 
British State Papers. We are impressed at once by the 
fact that the treaty has been embodied .in two foreign 
languages, Persian and French. This is a departure from 
time-honoured practice. • It may be pedantic to look up 
precedents. Notable British treaties with Persia are 
those of Sir Harford Jones (1809), of J. Morier (1814), 
of Sir J. McNeill (1841). They are all done in English 
and Persian, the English text being signed by both the 
British and the Persian plenipotentiaries. The same ap- 
plies to the Treaty of Paris (1857). Our commerce in 
Persia has hitherto been governed by a clause in Sir J. 
McNeill’s treaty. It will now be controlled by the terms 
of a foreign text That might not matter much, because 
the Foreign Office supplies a translation. But it is the 
form that impresses the Oriental quite as much as the 
substance, and it is scarcely credible that the Indian 
Government, the next-door neighbour of Persia, could 
' have had a hand in the drafting of a paper which bears on 
the face of it such an apparent ignorance of Eastern ways 
of thought. How will the Persians regard the abandon- 
ment of our own language, the language of the Government 
of the great Empire at their doors ? 

The treaty was negotiated by the British Minister on 
the part of Great Britain ; and, on the part of Persia, by 
the Persian Prime Minister and by Mr. Joseph Naus, the 
Belgian Administrator of the Persian Customs and Posts. 
The signature of the Persian Prime Minister was absent 
from the treaty as first published. This curious omission 
was pointed out by the press in England. The Foreign 
Office withdrew the treaty from circulation, and they have 
since published a new version, containing a note to the 
efife^t that the seal and signature of the Prime‘Minister were 
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affixed to the Persian text. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the precedents would require the English — or, in 
this case, the French — text to be signed by both the 
Persian plenipotentiaries. Such was certainly the pro- 
cedure followed in the Harford Jones and the McNeill 
treaties. The Persian Prime Minister possesses some 
acquaintance with the French language, and if it was in 
deference to this aptitude that we turned our English into 
French, the least that we might have obtained was surely 
his signature. 

A curiosity in the treaty of some importance to the British 
trade, which is the object of our solicitude, is the method 
prescribed for calculating the exchange. The pound sterling, 
which is current all over the world, has not seemed worthy 
even of mention in a British Commercial Treaty. It 
follows almost without saying that not a thought is bestowed 
upon the rupee. British and Indian merchants with their 
sovereigns and their rupees are invited to convert them 
into Russian roubles or French francs ; and it is by the 
rouble and the franc that the treaty determines the relative 
value of the Persian keran and pound sterling or rupee. 
Yet Anglo-Indian and British trade is half the trade of 
Persia, and I do not remember having seen a French franc 
in the dominions of the Shah. But French is the polite 
language, and perhaps the franc is the polite coin. How- 
ever this may be, great practical inconvenience has already 
been experienced at the ports of entry of our goods owing 
to this provision. And the Persian weights and measures 
are converted in the treaty into their French, not their 
English, counterparts. Shades of British Ministers to 
Persia who fought the French supremacy, what a revenge 
for the Napoleon whom you dispossessed ! 

One might multiply such features ; but it would be 

tedious and it might be painful. There is, however, one 

provision of so extraordinary a nature that it deserves, and 

it cannot escape, notice. It is enacted that, if a British 

colony should cease to grant most-favoured-nation treatment 
* 

P 2 
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to imports from Persia, Persia shall have the right to re- 
taliate upon the colony. It would seem that in a single 
sentence inserted in a Persian treaty we had given away 
our case against Germany in relation to Canada. 

What is the history of the treaty ? Hitherto our com- 
merce in Persia has been governed by a most-favoured- 
nation clause. That clause rendered us subject to a very 
simple provision in the Treaty of Turkoman Chai (1828), 
Axing the Persian duties, both import and export, at 5 per 
cent, ad valorem. But of recent years, while we were last 
asleep, our only serious competitor, Russia, has been making 
large loans to Persia on the security of the Customs. Two 
things then became necessary in the interests of Russia : 
First, to arrange for the better or more rigid collection of 
the Customs in Persia ; and, secondly, so to manipulate the 
tariff that, while yielding a larger revenue, it should press 
more heavily on the trade of Great Britain. This dual 
object she successfully attained on the one hand by in- 
ducing the Persians to hand over their Customs to Belgian 
officials under Russian influence; and, on the other, by 
compelling them to substitute a speciAc for an ad valorem 
all-round tariff. The Belgians were introduced as recently 
as during the present year at some of the southern ports. 
And the tariff of Turkoman Chai was abolished by a new 
treaty between Russia and Persia, signed on October 27, 
1901, but not made operative until the spring of this year, 
1903. 

The date of the Anglo- Persian treaty is February 9, 1903. 
Unless, therefore, the Russian treaty was kept a strict secret 
for a period of over a year, it can scarcely be claimed by our 
Government that the British treaty is due to haste. At all 
events, it cannot be doubted that our Foreign Office were 
well aware that a Russian treaty was under negotiation long 
ago. British merchants had placed them on their guard 
against consenting to a spepjAc tariff. These old birds 
well knew the nature of the snare. Great, therefore, were 
thefr surprise and disappointment when, on February 14 of 
fU'esent year, the riew Russo- Persian tariff Vas promul- 
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gated and put into force at the southern ports. It is a very 
lengthy document, containing nine closely-printed pages of 
foolscap, with forty-two categories of imports, ten categories 
of exports, each category comprising an almost innumerable 
catalogue of articles upon each of which a specific duty is 
charged. 

U nder our most-favoured-nation clause we became subject 
to this tariff. But it was open to our Government to protest 
against its provisions, and to negotiate, it might be sooner, 
or it might be later, according to circumstances, a Separate- 
Commercial Treaty in the interests of our trade. The 
course which they actually took savours of desperation. 
Not only did they not repudiate — or only accept under 
strong protest — this audacious Russo- Persian machination, 
but they actually took it to their own bosom. In July of 
this year they published their own treaty. We then learnt 
that it had been signed before the promulgation of the 
Russo- Persian tariff; and, as a point of culmination, that it 
was the Russo- Persian tariff, page by page and word for 
word. 

. This may explain the French text, the French francs, 
and the Russian roubles, and the French weights and 
measures. Russian diplomacy is always clothed in a French 
dress, and we have thus become a party to a Russian tariff 
imposed upon Persia by purely political and in nowise by 
commercial pressure or the force of bargaining. 

Two more points : It may be asked why a specific, or 
weight and measure, tariff should be more injurious to us 
than one calculated ad valorem of the goods. The answer, 
of course, is that our goods, owing to superiority of manu- 
feicture, are considerably cheaper at the ports of entry in 
South Persia than the corresponding Russian goods entering 
Persia on the north. They had, therefore, an advantage 
under the ad valorem system ; weight for weight, less duty 
was levied upon them than upon the similar Russian goods 
— an advantage to which they were perfectly entitled. This 
point in th^ir favour has now been lost. Manchester 
goods — the great staple of our export trade to Persia — will 
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pay on an average nearly double under the specific tariff 
the amount formerly levied ad valorem. Our trade with 
Persia in these goods alone may be put down at an annual 
value of getting on for two millions sterling. The duties 
on another article — almost exclusively supplied by us to 
Persia — namely, tea from India, have been increased by 
95 per cent. Those levied upon such articles of export to 
Great Britain as wheat and barley have been increased to 
double or four thnes the former amounts. In the case 
of corresponding articles of export to Russia, such as dried 
fruits and rice, the duties have been entirely removed or 
materially reduced. 

It is also interesting to inquire what has been the effect 
of the treaty. Of course, it is at present much too early 
to judge. The figures already at my disposal are not 
encouraging. Taking the port with which 1 am best 
acquainted — Mohammera, on the Karun River — I am in- 
formed that for the five months preceding the promulgation 
of the tariff, nearly double as many packages were imported 
as during the five subsequent months. Only 1 3 cases of 
tea came forward during the latter period, as against 750 
cases during the former. And this, in spite of the fact that, 
owing to the persistent efforts of British merchants, the 
traffic up the Karun was just commencing to “ boom.” 

The more one judges this treaty — by the standard, of 
course, of ordinary intelligence — the greater grows one’s 
bewilderment. Marvellous, indeed, it is, both in form and 
in substance. Yet the British Minister to Persia is not only 
a diplomatist of repute ; he is also a scholar who has won 
his spurs. That both shape and matter were determined 
by circumstances with which we are not conversant is a 
hypothesis at once charitable and one that, perhaps, wounds 
less mortally both our amour propre as Englishmen and our 
respect for the powers that be. Let us hope that the cir- 
cumstances will very soon change, and that this treaty will 
be supplanted by a more commonplace document The 
wdrld is, perhaps, not ripe for novelties of this nature, 
though launched upon us during midsummer days. 
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THE PEASANT PROPRIETORS OF INDIA .• 
By Romesh Dutt, c.i.e. 

When the East India Company laid the foundations of their 
Eastern Empire in the latter half of the eighteenth and the 
early years of the nineteenth century, the British merchants 
who held their solemn deliberations at Leadenhall Street 
must have been fairly bewildered by the archaic customs and 
the strange institutions of the farroff land which gradually 
came under their rule. And no Indian question of the time* 
was more puzzling to them than the land question, for no 
country in the world presented such a rich variety of land 
systems as I ndia. Feudal landlords, exercising ruling powers, 
held estates side by side with peasant proprietors ; and cor- 
porate village communities owned and managed villages like 
little self-governing republics, and paid their revenue collec- 
tively to the ruling power. Amidst all the din of wars and 
invasions — under the successive rule of the Rajput and the 
Afghan, the Moghal and the Mahratta — the real life of the 
nation centred in their own rural institutions, maintained 
through centuries, and guarded by immemorial custom. 
The historian of India often fills his pages with accounts of 
the great enterprises or the foolish excesses of kings and 
potentates ; but the chronicler of the people’s history finds 
a richer record in those living institutions which the people 
reared with their own hands, and for themselves. To the 
student of economics no study can be more interesting and 
instructive than the land systems of India in their rich 
variety; and to the practical administrator in India the 
question is of deeper importance, as connected with the 
welfare and happiness of a vast agricultural nation. 

The Province of Bengal, the first acquisition of the East 
India Company, presented the land problem in its simplest 
form. The country was parcelled out into large estates, 

* Paper read at a meeting of the East India Association on July 14, 
1903, the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney presiding. 
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oiimed by hereditary landlords, who, in the Mahomedan 
period, virtually ruled their own subjects, and commanded 
troops for the Imperial service. Much of our old literature 
of Bengal flourished under the patronage of these princely 
landlords. The greatest poet of the seventeenth century — 
Mukunda Ram — flourished in the court of the Raja of 
Midnapur ; and the more brilliant poet, Bharat Chandra, of 
the eighteenth century, flourished in the court of Krish- 
naghar. But even under these powerful landlords the 
cultivators were protected by their customary rights. And 
it is a pleasure to have to record that in Bengal the position 
and status of the landlords and the customary rights of the 
tenants have been maintained and strengthened by British 
legislation. 

In Northern India the land system was somewhat more 
complex, for there the Company’s servants found both the 
landlord system and the village community system prevail- 
ing side by side. And here, too, after many early blunders, 
British administrators sought to preserve the existing 
systems. The name of Robert Mertins Bird is connected 
with the first successful land settlement of Northern India, 
as the name of Cornwallis is connected with the permanent 
settlement of Bengal. Mertins Bird made his settlements 
between 1833 and 1842 with village communities, where he 
found them in working order, and with landlords where he 
found them owning large estates. The excessive land 
revenue demand was lowered from over 80 per cent, of the 
rental to 66 per cent. ; and in 1855 it was still further 
lowered to 50 per cent., or one-half the rental. 

Far away to the west, in the country of the Five Rivers, 
the sturdy Jat cultivator held and tilled his land, and to 
some extent maintained his customary rights, even under 
the turbulent rule of Sikh chieftains. And when the 
Punjab was annexed about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, two gifted administrators — the brothers Henry 
Lawrence and John Lawrence-i— stood up for the rights of 
the conquered nation. It is a curious, almost a romantic, 
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history, the history of the two brothers — the chivalrous 
Henry Lawrence fighting for the fallen chiefs, and the 
sturdy John Lawrence working for the cultivators. But 
between them the two brothers made British Punjab, and, 
after some blunders and the initial mistake of overassess- 
ment, they succeeded in conserving much that was good and 
enduring in the institutions of the people. In the Punjab 
of the present day we find petty cultivating landlords still 
living in village communities, side by side with great land- 
lords owning extensive estates ; and the Government land, 
revenue demand is now limited, as in Northern India, to 
one-half the rental. 

But it was in Southern India that the land system 
presented itself in its most interesting variety in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The province of 
Madras presented three distinct types. In the first place, 
there were semi-independent chiefs ruling their own estates 
in the Northern Circars and elsewhere, and a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue was made with them on the 
Bengal system. In the second place, there were the village 
communities of the Karnatic in good working order, each 
community holding lands under the State, paying the revenue 
collectively to the State, settling village disputes, and 
preserving the peace within its own limits. Thirdly and 
lastly, there were peasant proprietors in some districts of 
Madras — men who lived under no chief or polygar, men 
who had not grouped themselves into village communities, 
but who tilled their own fields and paid their revenue 
directly to the State. 

Of all the debates which I have read in the venerable 
old Blue-Books of the early years of the last century, none 
are more interesting to me than the early debates about the 
Madras Land System. The great question forced itself on 
the attention of the administrators of the day : Shall the 
British Government make collective settlements with village 
communities, or shall they make a separate arrangement 
with each individual cultivator ? Thomas Munro, who had 
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made his first settlements in Baramahal with individual 
cultivators, pressed for such settlements in all parts of 
the province of Madras, for “ the Ryot is the real pro- 
prietor,” he said. On the other hand, the Board of Revenue 
had concluded successful settlements with village commu- 
nities in the Kamatic, and favoured that system. Where 
such settlement had succeeded best, “a picture of pros- 
perity is drawn,” they wrote, “ of which a parallel may in 
vain be sought, throughout the revenue records of this 
Presidency.” 

For many years — down to 1820, when Munro became 
Governor of Madras — the fortunes of the agricultural popu- 
lation of that province trembled in the balance, depending 
on a right decision of this momentous question. To us, 
after a lapse of nearly a century, it seems plain that the 
right decision would have been to foster the peasant 
proprietor system where it prevailed, and to conserve 
the village communities where they were in good working 
order. But the Court of Directors thought they must 
decide in favour of one system or the other, and they 
decided in favour of Munro ’s plan of separate settlements 
with individual cultivators. Village communities were thus 
ignored in the revenue arrangements of the province ; and 
what we know as the Ryotwari System, or settlements 
with peasant proprietors, was introduced throughout Madras, 
except where estates had already been permanently settled. 

I myself look back on this decision with regret. The 
Village Community System was the earliest form of self^ 
government developed in India; it had stood the test of 
a thousand years and more ; it was suited to the habits and 
the social life of the people, and it would have been a gain 
to British administration in the present day if these self- 
governing institutions had been recognised and fostered. 
Sir Thomas Munro himself did his best to preserve ^ 
them, but they ceased to be living institutions after their 
collective revenue functions* had been withdrawn. The • 
fotm was preserved, but life had departed. 
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The difficulties of the Ryotwari System became more 
and more manifest in Madras after the death of Sir Thomas 
Munro in 1827. The State-demand from the peasant 
proprietors was too high, even after Munro’s reductions, 
and could never be paid. Hukm-ndmas, or orders, were 
accordingly issued from year to year, lowering the demand, 
raising it, and lowering it again, according to the condition 
of the harvests or the discretion of district collectors. 
Each collector had to deal with a hundred-and fifty thousand 
peasant proprietors ; the Government looked to him to. 
realize as much of the ideal demand as was possible ; the 
people adopted every means in their power to pay as little 
as they could. It was the most demoralizing land revenue 
system that prevailed in any part of British India even in 
the early half of the nineteenth century. And the records 
of Madras present to us the most painful evidence of 
coercion, of exactions, and even of torture, to realize an 
impossible revenue, and of fraud and corruption, on the 
other hand, to evade its payment. Madras officials spoke 
in the strongest terms on the universal poverty of the 
agricultural population, and the Supreme Government 
denounced the system, connected, as they said, “ with the 
lowest state of pauperism and dependence.” “ Every man,” 
they added, “must be degraded in his own opinion and 
relegated to a state of perpetual pupilage. The honest, 
manly bearing of one accustomed to rely on his own 
exertion can never be his ; he can never show forth the 
erect and dignified independence of a man indifferent to 
the favour or frown of his superior.” 

At last a great reform was undertaken in 1855. It was 
resolved to make a general settlement and survey in 
Madras. It was resolved to lower the Government 
demand where it was excessive, to equalize it in other, 
parts, and to fix it for thirty years. It was decided by the 
Court of Directors, in 1856, that what the Government 
demanded from the peasant proprietors was, not the entire 
economic rent of the lands they cultivated, but only a 
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portion of that rent, as land revenue. And it was laid down 
in 1864 by Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State for India, 
that this land revenue demand should be limited generally 
to about one-half of the economic rent. Thus, if a culti- 
vator, after paying the expenses of cultivation, got a clear 
net annual profit of ;^io from his field, the Government 
would limit its demand to ;^5 as land revenue, and leave the 
other ;^5 to the cultivator and his family. This is a heavy 
tax of 50 per cent, on the profits of cultivation, but it is at 
least a clear rule, and the Madras cultivators demand that 
this limit should be strictly adhered to. Unfortunately, 
there are many fields, and even villages, in Madras, at the 
present time, where the Government assessment sweeps 
away much more than one-half of the net profits of cultiva- 
tion, leaving to the peasant proprietors much less than the 
promised share of the fruits of their labour. 

The greater portion of the Province of Bombay came 
under British rule after Madras, and the Bombay land 
system was shaped after the pattern of the Madras system. 
Bombay, too, had its village communities like Madras, and 
its mirasi-dars, or hereditary peasant proprietors, who paid 
a fixed rate to the State, and owned their holdings from 
generation to generation. “ The mirasi-dar,” wrote Captain 
Robertson of Poona in 1821, “is in no way inferior in 
point of tenure on its original basis, as described in the 
quotation, to the holder of the most undisputed freehold 
estate in England.” “ And the mirasi tenure,” wrote 
Chaplin, Commissioner of the Deccan, “ is very general 
throughout the whole of that part of the conquered country 
which extends from the Krishna to the range of the Ghats.” 

But these ancient rights and institutions did not receive 
due consideration from the East India Company, and the 
Madras system of making settlements with individual 
tenants was introduced in Bombay. A general survey 
and settlement of the country was begun in 1836 ; and the 
Joint Report, drawn up by Goldsmid, Wingate, and David- 
son, in 1847, continues to this day to be the basis of the 
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Bombay land revenue system. But the assessment of the 
Government revenue was made, as was described before 
the House of Commons by Mr. Goldfinch in 1853, by the 
Survey Officer, “ without any reference to the cultivator ; 
and when those new rates were introduced, the holder of 
each field was summoned to the collector and informed of 
the rate at which his land would be assessed in future ; and 
if he chose to retain it on those terms, he did ; if he did not 
choose, he threw it up.” 

This, it must be admitted, was treating the hereditary 
peasant proprietors of the Deccan in a somewhat cavalier 
fashion. And the rule of leaving the determination of the 
assessment almost entirely in the hands of the Survey 
Officer has been the weak point of the Bombay system to 
the present day. Nevertheless, the first settlement, begun 
in 1836, was on the whole moderate and judicious ; the 
thirty years’ rule gave the people rest and relief, and Sir 
George Wingate’s name is to this day held in honour and 
esteem in Bombay. 

The weakness of the Bombay system came out very 
clearly at the revision of the settlement, which was com- 
menced on the expiry of the first thirty yeasr. Survey 
officers would be more than human if, being entrusted with 
almost irresponsible powers to alter assessments — without 
consulting the cultivators, and without the control of 
district officers — they did not make serious blunders. I 
gim afraid there was a great deal of human nature, and of 
human weakness too, in the Bombay Survey Officers, and 
in the revision, which began in 1866, they made enormous 
enhancements in the assessment. The cultivators of the 
Deccan were thrown more completely into the hands of 
money-lenders ; the money-lenders refused to lend when 
there was a change in the law of limitation ; and the result 
was the agprarian disturbance of 1875. Rioting was com- 
mitted, houses and shops were burnt down or looted, 
fodder stocks were destroyed, and the police and the 
military had to be called out to suppress the disturbance. 
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A Commission was then appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the disturbance, and one of the ablest members of the 
Commission was Mr. Auckland Colvin, now Sir Auckland 
Colvin, whose clear and lucid report shows how the 
revision assessment had been made. 

For Sir Auckland Colvin points out strongly and forcibly 
the extent to which the Government demand had been 
enhanced in this revision. Compared with the first settle- 
ment, the enhancement was 90 per cent, at Indapur, 108 
per cent, at Haveli, 85 ‘per cent, at Pabal, 68 per cent, at 
Supa, and 199 per cent, at Bhimthari. I think,” writes 
Sir Auckland Colvin, “ the above considerations justify me 
in placing the excessive enhancement of the revised settle- 
ments as third among the special causes which have com- 
bined to disturb the relations of debtor and creditor in the 
Poona district.” The Deccan Ryots’ Relief Act was then 
passed, but the power to enhance the revenue was not 
restricted to clear and definite grounds. 

The revision settlement of Gujrat was commenced after 
that of the Deccan, and the results of the large enhance- 
ments made there became painfully manifest in the closing 
years of the century. The report of the last Famine Com- 
mission, headed by Sir Antony Macdonnell, disclosed the 
fact that the Government demand in that province had 
mounted to 20 per cent, of the produce of the soil, which is 
nearly double of the rents which private landlords in Bengal 
realize from their tenants, according to the last official report. 
I am glad to state that the Government of India has now 
recognised its mistake, and the Government of Bombay is 
now engaged in lowering the assessments, which had been 
pitched too high in Gujrat at the last revision. 

The mere narration of the facts which I have stated 
above suggests the necessity of some improvement in the 
methods of assessment in Madras and in Bombay. The 
subject is one of the gravest importance, as it affects the 
welfare of millions of people in an agricultural country. 
•To Englishmen who have passed the best years of their life 
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in administrative work in India, this subject can never cease 
to be interesting ; and however much they may differ in 
their opinions, there is not one among them who is not 
anxious to secure for the agricultural population of India a 
position of security, and comfort, and contentment, under 
the Imperial rule of England. 

Animated by this object, a number of retired officials, 
familiar with the revenue and judicial work of India, sub* 
mitted a memorial to the Secretary, of State for India, three 
years ago, recommending the adoption of some guiding 
principles in the administration of the Indian land revenue. 
The memorial was forwarded to Lord Curzon, and the 
memorialists can fairly congratulate themselves on the action 
which Lord Curzon has taken, and the decision to which he 
has arrived on some of the points raised. Without com- 
mitting himself to any hard-and-fast rules. Lord Curzon 
has, in general terms, recognised the soundness of three 
out of the five principles which we recommended for 
adoption. 

1. We recommended that where there is no permanent 
settlement land settlements should be made for long terms 
of thirty years. Lord Curzon has pointed out that this is 
the rule in Northern India, Madras, and Bombay, and he 
has given us hopes in paragraph 18 of his Resolution that 
in the Punjab and the Central Provinces the question of 
making settlements for thirty years is one “ to which careful 

•attention will be given by the Government of India upon a 
suitable occasion." We only hope the suitable occasion 
will arise before Lord Curzon leaves India. 

2. We recommended that where the land revenue is paid 
by landlords, and is not permanently settled, it should be 
limited to 50 per cent, of the actual rental. Lord Curzon, 
in paragraph 38 of his Resolution, has pointed out that the 
** standard of 50 per cent, of the assets is one which is 
almost uniformly observed in practice," and that “ assess- 
ments have ceased to be made on prospective assets.” 

3. We recommended that a limitation should be placed 
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on local cesses imposed on lands in addition to the land 
revenue. Lord Curzon. in paragraph 25 of His Resolution, 
does not think the local taxation either onerous or ex- 
cessive, but in reference to its distribution has some doubts 
“ whether it is not better, as opportunities occur, to mitigate 
imposts which are made to press upon the cultivating classes 
more severely than the law intended. The Government of 
India would be glad to see their way to offer such relief.” 

The memorialis'ts have, therefore, as I have said before, 
reasons to congratulate themselves on this recognition of 
three principles which they advocated — a recognition which 
is accompanied by an assurance or a hope that they are, or 
will be, eventually carried out in practice. 

But with reference to our two remaining recommenda- 
tions, which especially affected the condition of the peasant 
proprietors of Madras and of Bombay, we have obtained 
no assurance and no hope of redress. It is therefore that 
I have considered it necessary to plead their case once 
more in the present paper, and I need hardly add that for 
what I urge to-day I alone am responsible. 

The two recommendations we made with regard to 
cultivators paying revenue direct to the State were, briefly : 
(i) That assessments should be made within certain definite 
limits in proportion to the produce of the soil ; (2) that 
enhancements should be made only on certain definite 
grounds, like increase in cultivation or increase in prices. 

With regard to the first point — i.e.. in the matter of 
assessments — the general rule which the Indian Govern- 
ment has recognised and accepted, after a century of 
varied experiences in different provinces, is that the 
State-demand is limited to half the actual rental or half 
the economic rent. This rule was laid down by Lord 
Dalhousie for Northern India in 1855, and it was laid 
ctbwn for Southern India by Sir Charles Wood in 1864. 

I will not stop to point out that this demand of 50 per cent. » 
of the net income from cultivation is a higher land tax 
diaipi is now known in any civilized country. What I now 
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urge is that this limit, fixed by the Government, may be 
rigorously and even generously adhered to in practice, in 
Madras and in Bombay, with respect to every single holding 
and village ; and that in every case, where the cultivator is 
assessed at over half the profits of his cultivation, he may 
be allowed a fair chance to prove his case and to obtain 
his redress. I make no reflections against Indian revenue 
officers. I have been a revenue officer myself for over 
twentv-five years of my life, and I have- watched the con- 
scientious care with which assessments have been revised* 
in parts of India, like Orissa, where there is generally no 
permanent settlement. But when an officer has to deal 
with a hundred thousand tenants within a certain time, 
when he has to depend largely on low-paid subordinates 
who think that to raise the revenue is the object of 
revisions, when he has to base his revision on the estimated 
average produce of a hundred thousand holdings, mistakes 
are unavoidable. The mistakes were so serious in the 
Deccan that they led to an agrarian disturbance in 1875, 
and they were so serious in Gujrat that the Government 
revenue in 1900 was found to be nearly double the rents 
of private landlords in Bengal. And such mistakes cannot 
be avoided in the future unless the rule of half-rental is 
clearly kept in view, and unless every cultivator is allowed 
a swift and easy redress when he can prove that the rule is 
violated. To enforce the rule more effectually, we recom- 
mended in our memorial that this half the estimated rent 
should in no single case exceed one-fifth the total produce 
of a field. We put in this additional proviso because we 
found that in the Standing Information for the Madras 
Presidency, published in 1879, there was a rule fixing the 
limit of the Government assessment at so high a figure as 
one-third or two-fifths of the produce of the field. The 
Madras Government now explains that this rule does not 
exist, but was included in the compilation through the 
“ misapprehension of the compiler.” It is strange that the 
misapprehension was not pointed out and corrected for 
THIRD SER'iES. VOL. XVI. Q 
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over twenty years, until we submitted our memorial. 
Anyhow, it is a fact, which I ascertained during my recent 
visit to many districts in Madras and Bombay, that the 
Government assessment does in numerous cases mount up 
to one-third or more of the produce, which virtually means 
the entire economic rent ; and this will be proved by village 
officials themselves if any public inquiry be instituted. 
What I urge, and what I insist upon, is that this state of 
things may not exist in the future ; that, for the welfare and 
protection of the millions of peasant proprietors in India, 
the rule of limiting the assessment to half the economic 
rent be rigidly enforced ; and that an easy method of re- 
dress be given to cultivators whenever it is violated. 

With regard to the second point — i.e., in the matter of 
enhancements made at revision settlements— we desired to 
place the peasant proprietors of Southern India in the same 
position of security in which tenants of private landlords 
have been placed in Northern India by British legislation. 
It is strange that peasant proprietors, paying the land 
revenue direct to the State, should lack the security which 
is enjoyed by tenants of private landlords, paying rents to 
their landlords ; but such is the case in India. Nearly half 
a century ago. Lord Canning passed a law for Bengal, pre- 
cluding private landlords from enhancing rents, except on 
clear and definite and equitable grounds, such as increase 
of cultivation or increase in prices. Such laws were sub- 
sequently made for every province in India by later . 
administrators — Lord Lawrence, Lord Ripon, Lord 
Dufferin, and last, though not the least, by that distin- 
guished administrator, the Right Honourable Sir Antony 
Macdonnell, who, with his vast Indian experience, is now 
helping the British Government to solVe the agrarian 
problem in Ireland. He was the real author of the last 
Rent Act of Bengal, passed in 1885 ; and I shall always 
remember with satisfaction and pride the humble assismnce 
that I was able to render him in the framing of that great 
^ and* much-needed Act. And subsequent to tlm pacing of 
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that Act, Sir Antony Macdonnell embodied the sound 
principles of the Bengal Act in his agrarian legislation in 
Northern India. Everywhere in India private landlords 
have been restrained from enhancing rents from their 
tenants, except on clear, definite, and equitable grounds, 
intelligible to the tenants themselves. What we now ask 
is that the Government itself should be similarly restrained 
from enhancing the land revenue payable by peasant 
proprietors, except on such clear, definite, and equitable 
grounds, intelligible to the peasant proprietors themselves. * 
Let us compare for one moment the condition of the 
Bengal tenant with the Madras or Bombay peasant pro- 
prietor. The Bengal ryot knows and understands the 
clear and definite grounds on which his landlord can claim 
enhancement ; the Bombay and Madras ryot does not 
know, and does not understand, the grounds on which the 
State will claim enhancement at the next settlement. The 
Bengal ryot reckons beforehand the limits of his landlord’s 
claims ; the Bombay and Madras ryot cannot calculate 
beforehand what the settlement officer’s claims will be. 
The Bengal ryot can appeal to courts against unjust claims ; 
the Bombay and Madras ryot has no easy method of 
redress against mistakes in assessment or enhancement. 
Certainty and definiteness in the rental make the Bengal 
ryot confident in his rights, and have enabled him to better 
his condition, and to be freer from the grasp of money- 
lenders than he was thirty years ago. Uncertainty and 
indefiniteness in the State demand and the State enhance- 
ments take away from the possibility as well as from the 
motive of saving in Madras and Bombay ; and the gravest 
problem of Indian administration at the present day is to 
save the peasant proprietors from sinking deeper and 
deeper in debt and poverty. I urge, therefore, that the 
same security which has been given to cultivators in Bengal 
may be given to cultivators in Madras and Bombay ; for I 
feel confident that security is the basis of all agricultural 
prosperity. It is this security, this definiteness in his 
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liabilities, which has made the Bengal ryot the resourceful 
and self-relying man that he is to-day ; 'and it is this 
security, this definiteness in his liabilities, which the 
Bombay and the Madras cultivator is asking for to-day. 

In concluding this paper, I wish only to remark that I 
advocate no revolutionary changes, no essential modifica- 
tions in the land systems of India. Those systems are 
largely based on the ancient land systems built up by the 
people themselves; and during more than a century of 
British rule the people of the different provinces have lived 
under those systems. 1 do not believe in changing the 
institutions of a country by a stroke of legislation, and I do 
not think it wise statesmanship to try to recast the social 
fabric of a people according to economic or legislative 
theories. 1 accept the different land systems in India as 
they exist to-day — the landlord system of Northern India, 
and the Ryotwari System of Southern India — and accepting 
these systems, I ask for some definite rules, affording the 
same protection to the peasant proprietors of Southern 
India — firstly, against excessive assessments, and secondly, 
against undue enhancements — as have been afforded to the 
tenants of private landlords in Northern India by British 
legislation. 
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By General J. F. Fischer, r.e. 

At page 187 of the January number for 1903 of the 
Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, the, following 
words are written : “ Perhaps the most remarkable obiter 
dictmn during the debate was one by Sir James Westland 
— that is, if he was correctly understood. When he claimed, 
as the result of the scheme, that * exchange ’ has remained 
steady, he, on being reminded that this was only secured by 
artificial and arbitrary means, replied, to the effect, that the 
method does not matter so long as the end (removal of * loss 
by exchange ’ from the Budget figures) is accomplished 1” If 
Sir James has been correctly reported, he must belong to 
that class of people who, as Adam Smith says, “ consider 
the blood of the people as nothing in comparison with the 
revenue of the prince.” In other words, they, have no 
regard for the welfare of any people so long as revenue for 
the State is obtained one way or another. As the real 
wealth of every country consists in the value of its annual 
produce from its land and labour, any method which 
prevents the people from realizing this value in full by 
artificial and arbitrary means, such as “ forcing up the rate 
of exchange,” must tend to diminish the value of the 
products of land and labour. If the people at home are 
'compelled to pay more for remitting money to India, and 
the surplus so obtained is invested in Consols at 2f per cent, 
in the name of the Secretary of State for India, what 
possible benefits can the community at large derive from 
such an arrangement.^ If the people of England find out, 
as they very soon will, that this loss falls entirely on them, 
they will very soon cease to trade with India for her 
products, and seek other markets in the world to supply 
themselves with the articles they want, where no such 
artificial and arbitrary methods are practised; and in the 
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end the industry and trade of India will be ruined, and then 
how will her Budget figures be better secured- ? This inter- 
ference with the bargaining, or higgling, in the markets of 
the world by any Government, always creates distrust 
amongst all peoples, for no one knows how much or how far 
this interference may prevail. If the Government of India 
would only take in hand the legitimate means by which it 
can develop the industry and trade of India, there would be 
no difficulty about the Budget figures. Unfortunately, we 
have omitted to provide* those means, and have all along 
followed the old Indian custom of extracting all we possibly 
can from the people, and leaving their industries to starve. 
In summing up the general principles advocated in his great 
work, “The Wealth or Welfare of Nations,” Adam Smith 
writes : “ All systems, either of preference or of restraints, 
therefore, being thus completely taken away, the obvious 
and simple system of natural liberty establishes itself of its 
own accord. Every man, as long as he does not violate 
the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own 
interests, his own ways, and to bring his industry and 
capital into competition with those of any other man or 
order of men. The Sovereign is completely discharged 
from a duty in the attempting to perform which he must 
’always be exposed to innumerable delusions, and for the 
proper performance of which no human wisdom or know- 
ledge could ever be sufficient — the duty of superintending 
the industry of private people, and of directing it towards 
the employment most suitable to the interests of the society. 
According to the system of natural liberty, the Sovereign 
has only three duties to attend to — three duties of great 
importance, indeed, but plain and intelligible to common 
understandings. First, the duty of protecting the society 
from the violence and invasions of other independent 
societies ,* secondly, the duty of protecting, as far as possible, 
every member of the society from the injustice or oppression 
of every other member of it, or the duty of establishing an 
administration of justice ; and, thirdly, the duty of 
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erecting and maintaining certain public works and certain 
public institutions, which it can never be for the interests of 
any individual, or small number of individuals, to erect and 
maintain, because the profit could never repay the expense 
to any individual or small number of individuals, though it 
may frequently do much more than repay it to a great 
society ” — and so promote the real wealth, the annual 
produce of the land, and labour of the society. About 
seventy years after the publication of “ The Wealth of 
Nations,” England adopted this “ obvious and simply 
system of natural liberty,” having been driven to this policy 
by the alarming poverty and discontent prevailing amongst 
all classes of the society, except the landlord class. It is 
needless to say anything now as to the progress England 
has made in all industries during the past half-century. 
The only other country which has adopted this policy is 
New South Wales, which is, perhaps, the most prosperous 
and progressive of all the Colonies. This policy, which has 
proved itself to be so favourable in promoting the real 
wealth of a country, has, of course, been utterly unknown 
in countries like I ndia, or in any of those countries where a 
despotic rule has prevailed for centuries ; and the general 
poverty prevailing in them all, with the utter stagnation of 
all industrial improvements, from generation to generation, 
clearly shows that these Governments have totally failed in 
their duties towards their subjects. India is no exception 
to this general rule ; there the people have for all ages been 
subject to a land-tax levied in a most crude and arbitrary 
manner, under cover of one system or another, which we, 
unfortunately, have inherited and adopted to a very great 
extent. The leading idea in all these systems is much the 
same : the life-blood of the people is nothing in comparison 
with the revenue of the Sovereign ; and as this had to be 
secured in one lifetime, at any cost to the society, a host of 
ofSci^ds has always been employed in merely collecting this 
revenue, whilst the land has been left without those means 
which are absolutely required to make its cultivation at all 
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profitable. Every land surveyor in England will tell you 
that successful agriculture is impossible unless the land is 
supplied with an abundant water-supply of good quality, 
and with good roads for carrying on farming operations and 
conveying the produce to markets at the right time and in 
the cheapest manner possible. Without these prerequisites 
of production, canals and railways are of little or no use, 
except to those people who live in their immediate vicinity. 
This general principle has been well pointed out by Adam 
Smith when he says : “In France, however, the great post- 
roads — the roads which make the communication between 
the principal towns of the kingdom — are in general kept 
in good 6rder, and in some provinces are even a good deal 
superior to the greater part of the turnpike roads of 
England. But what we call the cross-roads — that is, the 
far greater part of the roads in the country — are entirely 
neglected, and are in many places absolutely impassable for 
any heavy carriages. In some places it is even dangerous 
to travel on horseback, and mules are the only conveyance 
which can safely be trusted. The Prime Minister of an 
ostentatious Court may frequently take pleasure in executing 
a work of splendour and magnificence, such as a great 
highway (canal or railway, for instance), which is frequently 
•een by the principal nobility, whose applause not only 
flatters his vanity, but even contributes to support his 
interests at Court. But to execute a great number of l^tle 
worksy in which nothing that can be done can make any 
great appearance or excite the smallest degree of admira- 
tion in any traveller, and which, in short, have nothing to 
recommend them but their extreme utility^ is a business 
w^ch appears in every respect too mean and paltry to 
merit the attention of such a magistrate. Under such an 
administration, therefore, such works are almost always 
entirely neglected.” No words could have better described 
the railway administration in India during the past half* 
century ; the advocates of this system have never ceased to 
din into the ears of the public in England “ the incalcu- 
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lable benefits ” the railways have conferred on India, without 
producing the shadow of evidence to support their assertions. 
Those works of extreme utility, without which it is impos- 
sible to make the land of any country valuable, have been 
entirely neglected, being too mean and paltry for the 
consideration of such very great minds ; and the results 
have been that the country has been brought to the verge 
of ruin, and its whole population are in the most pitiable 
condition of hopeless poverty, misery, and desolation. It 
is of little or no use to complain of the assessments being 
too high ,' you cannot get blood out of a stone, and you can 
no more make the cultivation of land profitable to landlord 
or tenant unless you attend most carefully to its require- 
ments. The law relating to production from land can no 
more be neglected than the law of gravitation, and unless 
you afford the land those means which it absolutely requires 
to make the cultivation of it at all profitable, you may 
whistle for revenue. The experiment has been tried for 
more than twenty centuries, not only in India, but in all 
other countries where a mere system of collecting land 
revenue has prevailed, and the results have been the same 
in all ages — the population has remained always in the 
same stagnant condition, living in squalor, filth, and in the 
deepest dejection and poverty. How best to administer a 
country in this state of society Adam Smith has shown in 
his great work in the following sentences : 

“In almost all countries the revenue of the Sovereign is 
drawn from that of the people ; the greater the revenue of 
the people, therefore, the greater the annual produce of their 
land and labour, the more they can afford to the Sovereign. 
It is his interest to increase, therefore, as much as possible, 
that annual produce. But if this is the interest of every 
Sovereign, it is peculiarly so of one whose revenue, like that 
of the Sovereign of Bengal, arises chiefly from a land-rent. 
That rent must be in proportion to the quantity and value 
of the produce, and both the one and the other must 
depend upon the eodent of the markets. 
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“ The quantity will always be suited with more or less 
of exactness to the consumption of those who can afford to 
pay for it, and the price which they will pay will always 
be in proportion to the eagerness of their competition. It 
is the interest of such a Sovereign, therefore, to open the 
most extensive market for the produce of his country, to 
allow the most perfect freedom of commerce, in order to 
increase as much as possible the number and the competi- 
tion of buyers, and upon this account to abolish, not only 
all monopolies, but all restraints upon the transportation of 
the home produce from one part of the country to another, 
upon its exportation to foreign countries, or upon the 
importation of goods of any kind for which it can be 
exchanged. He is in this manner most likely to increase 
both the quantity and value of that produce, and conse- 
quently of his own share of it. or of his own revenue ” 
(Book IV., chap, vii., p. 221). 

Again, in the same spirit does he say at p. 313, Book V., 
chap. i. : 

“ In China, besides in Hindustan, and in several other 
Governments of Asia, the revenue of the Sovereign arises 
almost altogether from a land-tax, or land-rent, which rises 
or falls with the rise and fall of the annual produce of the 
land. The great interest of the Sovereign, therefore, his 
revenue, is in such countries necessarily and immediately 
connected with the cultivation of the land, with the greatness 
of its produce, and with the value of its produce. But in 
order to render that produce both as great and as valuable 
as possible, it is necessary to procure to it as extensive a 
market as possible, and consequently to establish the freest, 
the easiest, and the least expensive communication between 
all the parts of the country, which can be done only by 
means of the best roads and the best navigable canals.” 

And yet again, Adam Smith says at p. 268, Book IV., 
chap. ix. : 

“ The Sovereigns of China, of ancient Egypt, and of the 
di^erent kingdoms into which at different times Hindu- 
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Stan has been divided, have always derived the whole, or 
by far the most considerable part, of their revenue from 
some sort of land-tax or land-rent. This land-tax or land- 
rent, like the tithe in Europe, consisted in a certain propor- 
tion — a fifth, it is said— of the produce of the land, which 
was either delivered in kind or paid in money, according 
to a certain valuation, and which, therefore, varied from 
year to year, according to all the variations of the produce. 
It was natural, therefore, that the Sovereigns of those 
countries should be particularly attentive to the interests • 
of agriculture, upon the prosperity or declension of which 
immediately depended the yearly increase or diminution of 
their own revenue.” 

I'he above extracts have been made with a view to see 
how far the principles laid down in them for developing 
and promoting the cultivation of land agree with modern 
ideas, experience and practice, in civilized countries, and if 
in India those principles have been tried and adopted to 
enhance the great industry of the country, which is agricul- 
ture. In some points no doubt Adam Smith was wrong ; 
for instance, in saying the share of the Sovereign in such 
countries of the annual produce of the land was one-fifth, 
he had probably in his mind Joseph’s law in Egypt, but 
that law was soon abolished ; and in India, where violence 
and oppression were rampant for centuries, the share of the 
Sovereign, or whoever had obtained power by war and con- 
quest, appears to have varied from one-half to three-quarters 
‘of the produce of the land, and a most pernicious system 
was introduced, by which all progress and improvement 
were entirely prohibited, by which the people were held 
in the most hopeless bondage, both to the collectors oT 
revenue and the money-lenders. This system was, and is 
prevailing even now to a large extent, that in unfavour- 
able seasons, when the people could not possibly pay the 
land-tax, it was held in arrears against them, and they were 
compelled to pay up in full in more favourable seasons, both 
in revenue to the State and in exorbitant interest to the 
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money-lenders, so' that it was impossible for them either to 
maintain or improve their stock ; hence the cultivation of 
the land has made no progress in twenty centuries in India, 
and the implements of agriculture are as rude now as they 
were in England in the time of the Druids. It has been 
shown that all land surveyors are agreed, in estimating the 
value of land for agricultural purposes, it must be provided 
with an abundant water-supply of good quality, convenient 
for the use of man and beast, as without this great neces- 
sary of life, the land cannot be economically or profitably 
cultivated, for neither man nor beast can be maintained in 
any efficient working condition ; that the roads should be 
good, affording the greatest facilities for all farming purposes, 
and for conveying the produce of the land, at the right time, 
to the most extensive markets. As a gradient of i in 80 
adds 25 per cent, to the cost of carriage, it can be easily 
imagined what a burden this one item is on the people of 
India, where no such thing as a good road has ever existed ; 
in fact, the people even now do not know how to construct 
a road properly, and their country carts and bullocks cannot 
carry more than about one-third of a ton, whereas in any 
properly made road the same vehicle could easily convey 
double the load, so saving 50 per cent, in cost of carriage. 
There are but few bridges, and the wide, sandy beds of 
Indian rivers require two or three pairs of bullocks to draw 
a common bandy across it ; and then the men and animals 
have to rest, perhaps, for a whole day, when a common 
bridge would enable them to cross easily in a quarter of an * 
hour. It is quite impossible to give any exact figures to 
show how much this country loses for want of a good 
water-supply and good common roads, but without exag- 
geration of any sort or kind it may be safely asserted that 
the cost of carriage adds too per cent, to the expenses of 
cultivating the land, and if this one burden alone were 
removed, the people would have no difficulty whatever in 
paying the moderate rate of assessment levied by the 
'^ilish Government, whereas this low rate is even now 
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complained of, and declared to be an intolerable burden. 
The fault lies* entirely with the revenue authorities; they 
will persist in collecting land revenue according to the 
ancient practice of Cutcherry Brahmins, who are as 
ignorant as they possibly can be of the law which limits 
the production from land, and have always had recourse to 
the most violent means of coercion to compel the people to 
pay up the revenue for the State ; so much has this been 
the practice in India, in all ages, that not half a century 
ago the British Government ha*d to take very strong • 
measures to put down torture of the most inhuman kind 
in the collection of its revenue. 

J. S. Mill says land can be inferior only in fertility or in 
situation : the former requires better means to be adopted 
for its cultivation, the latter requires better means for con- 
veying the produce to markets. He therefore agrees with 
all land surveyors and Adam Smith ; in fact, he has only 
expressed their principles in a more concise form. Let us 
now see what Mr. Hawkshaw, m.a., the President Elect of 
the Civil Engineers Institute, London, says on this subject 
m the admirable address he delivered in November, 1902 : 

“ Canals could not compete with railways in this country 
(England), because railways offered greater conveniences. 
The physical configuration and water-supply of a country 
determines and greatly limits the places where a canal can 
be made, and the possible direction does not always coincide 
with traffic requirements. Railways are more flexible than 
canals, and can be carried to more places where they are 
wanted. So canals have ceased to be made, or to be 
worked, where, as in many localities, railways offered 
greater convenience. Now that steam and other motors 
have been improved, and since the restrictions on them 
have been removed, roads must in some measure restrict 
the extension of railways, as railways did that of canals, 
and for the same reason, because roads are more flexible than 
railways — that is, can be taken at a smaller cost to where 
they are wanted, and to places which a railway pannot 
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reach. Not only in this country, but abroad, roads will 
have to be made suitable for motor transport. Such roads 
have been suggested for India as feeders to the railways. 

“We are about to see great changes in the traffic on 
roads; it becomes less local. Motors traverse the roads 
of several counties in one journey in a few hours. Heavy 
loads are taken long distances by steam-motors. Work- 
men now in town and country go to their work on bicycles. 
Is not the time -coming when the main roads should be 
placed under our management throughout the country, and 
become a national charge, and not a charge on the local 
rates ? The present system is not satisfactory in its 

results. A main road in one county may be completely 
cup up by steam traffic, while the continuation of the same 
road in an adjoining county is quite unaffected by it, as I 
have seen myself. Even in the same district the main 
roads are not equally well maintained throughout. For a 
given road the maximum load to be carried on a wheel 
should be fixed, and no one should be liable to be fined for 
excessive traffic at the discretion of the local surveyors, 
as is now the case, unless the regulation weight be ex- 
ceeded. It is not unreasonable to ask that roads should 
be able to secure for the passage over them of all produce 
of the land to markets on any lawful conveyance free of 
extra charge. In many cases gradients might be im- 
proved and widths increased at no great cost. ‘ Good 
roads with organized steam-traction would be more useful 
to farming— Qxvt of the largest industries of the country — 
than light railways.’ It will, however, be a misfortune to 
the country if the advent of road motor-traffic should 
unduly interfere with the progress of railways, as the 
advent of railways did with that of canals. ‘ Canals, rail- 
ways, and roads are all necessary for the carrying trade 
of the country.’ France has spent not far short of 
100 millions on waterways, and more than twenty years 
ago made them free of toll. Roads may be more justly 
maintained by imperial taxation, as they are used by all 
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the population, whereas canals can only be used by a small 
part of it.” 

It is, then, quite evident from the above quotations that 
all modern opinions, experience, and practice confirm the 
principles laid down by Adam Smith more than a century 
ago for increasing the real wealth of any people — the 
produce from their land and labour — by affording them, 
especially in countries like India, where agriculture is the 
principal industry, dependent entirely on a good and 
abundant water-supply to secure tHe crops from being lost ' 
by long droughts, the best, the freest, the cheapest facilities 
of access to the most extensive markets of the world, to 
enable them not only to accumulate capital for themselves, 
but also to yield the largest revenue possible to the 
Government on a solid basis. As Mr. Hawkshaw says, 
for this purpose “ canals, railways, and roads ” are abso- 
lutely necessary to dispose of all surplus produce to the 
greatest advantage, not only to the producer, but to the 
consumers, who, of course, seek to supply their wants in 
the cheapest and best markets. It is quite true that canals 
are less flexible than railways generally, but that depends 
largely on the configuration of any country, and the manner 
in which its water-supply is conserved. In a small area 
like England and Wales, where the country is so beauti- 
fully diversified by hill and dale, canals cannot, of course, 
supply the same facilities of transport which railways and 
^ood common roads can afford, and their cost of construc- 
tion would perhaps be out of all proportion to the con- 
venience for mere traffic ; but this general rule does not 
apply to a country like India, which is perhaps thirty times 
as large as England and Wales together, and its surface 
comprises generally great broad plains, in which canals 
can be very easily estaljfished, not only for navigable 
purposes, but also for irrigating the land on both sides, 
provided always that the water-supply has been secured 
for such works in large storage reservoirs, of which we 
will speak by-and-by. Mr. Hawkshaw shows very clearly 
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how necessary good roads are in every country, from their 
greater flexibility, as compared with canals and railways, 
but he confines his attention, apparently, to the main roads 
of a country like England ; but for India, with its immense 
area, we must attend quite as much to the ^?'i>«-roads, 
which Adam Smith shows to be, in the case of France, 
works of the most extreme utility to the people in general, 
but sadly neglected, simply because they make no great 
show, and do not therefore gratify the vanity of a great 
Minister, or enable hirh to make any ostentatious display 
before the world. But so far as utility is concerned, such 
works are of the very greatest importance and value to the 
peopU employed in cultivating the land. 

Having shown on the best and highest authorities how 
the real wealth of a country ought to be developed and 
promoted, let us see how this has been attended to in India 
in the various systems of collecting land revenue which 
have prevailed in that country for centuries, and which we 
have adopted and continued with some modifications. For 
this purpose we have a volume lately published by the 
Government of India, containing their resolution and the 
replies made to them by the several administrations under 
them, refuting the charges made against the British 
Government by a Mr. Dutt ; and we have a resolution of 
the Board of Revenue, Madras, published in the Madras 
Mail of January 9, 1903, on the expansion of cultivation 
in that Presidency. Examine these documents through 
and through, and you will not find one word in them to 
show that the slightest attention whatever has ever been 
paid by any one of the Revenue authorities towards pro- 
moting the real wealth of the country by any one of those 
means which Adam Smith and all modern authorities 
agree in declaring every country must be provided with, 
to make its land and labour as productive as possible. 
So far as any of these authorities are concerned, and 
sharing their opinions on this all-important subject, we 
have in evidence a writer in one of the leading articles 
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of the Madras Mail, declaring “ the foundation of our 
revenue system depends entirely on the registering of the 
holdings ” — as if the people would not take care to register 
their holdings if their land was worth holding at all, as 
they already do in the Delta districts of Madras. There 
is no doubt whatever that the Government of India have 
completely vindicated the British Government from the 
charges made by Mr. Dutt against their rule. His charges 
were made in the usual way, so commoA in the East since 
the days of Rehoboam, King of Israel ; for Mr. Dutt 
himself knows nothing about the great law limiting the 
production from land all over the world, or the principles 
laid down by Adam Smith for ameliorating, in the best 
manner possible, the effects of that law, and so enhancing 
the value of all produce from the land by diminishing the 
cost of labour as much as possible, and opening out the 
country to the most extensive markets of the world by 
affording the land the best and cheapest means of transport, 
the only means by which land can be profitably cultivated, 
even if well supplied with water. 

^ But the strangest thing of all is to find Englishmen, who 
have had the benefits of all this knowledge and experience 
for over a century, deliberately sitting down and adopting 
the most crude land revenue system ever heard of in the 
world, and this notwithstanding its complete failure has 
been proved over and over again for centuries by the 
fearful poverty and stagnant condition prevailing amongst 
all people subjected to such a rule. There is, we fear, 
very little excuse for us in this matter : " we knew the 
good and chose to follow the evil,” and we " have reaped 
as we have sown.” The awful famines which have so fre- 
quently prevailed in India, accompanied with plague, 
cholera, and pestilences, are the just judgments of God 
upon us for neglecting the interests of all the subjects 
placed under us by Him, in favour of a caste system which 
is based on the grossest selfishness and the most stupid 
superstition which the world has ever seen or heard of. 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. XVI. R 
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A writer in one of the English reviews^ who poses as an 
authority on Indian affairs in England, quotes Lord Bacon 
as saying that “ innovations in religion are the chief or 
principal causes of seditions ” ; this is evidently meant as 
,a covert attack on Christianity and the work of the 
missionaries in India, in support of the Brahmin caste 
system of the country, by which all other castes have been 
held in the cruellest bondage in all ages, and kept in the 
grossest ignorance and .poverty. Unfortunately for this 
writer, Lord Bacon is the very worst authority he could 
have quoted for his purpose. No doubt his lordship does 
include “ innovation in religion ” amongst the causes and 
motives of seditions, which are many, but the matter of 
seditions, he says, are of two kinds, “ much poverty and 
much discontentments,” ^"for the rebellions of the belly are 
the worst f And the first remedy, or prevention, he says, 
is to remove, by all means possible, that material cause of 
sjdition whereof we spoke, “which is ‘want and poverty’ 
m the estate.” And in commenting on the same seditions 
in the fable of Jupiter and Briareus, it is said : “ This 
i. an emblem, no doubt, to show how safe it is for 
monarchs to make sure of the goodwill of the common 
peopled Now, these are the very people who are most 
oppressed by every system of collecting land or other 
revenue ever practised in India, of which the Cutcherry 
Brahmins are the sole authors, for their only idea of in- 
creasing the revenue is to enhance the taxation of the 
common people and exempt themselves from all burdens^ 
leaving the land without any proper means for its cultiva- 
tion ; hence the great poverty, want, and distress always 
prevailing amongst such peoples. As to dragging in Lord 
. Bacon as being in any way opposed to the spread of the 
Gospel, this writer makes another very serious mistake, for 
in the “ Advancement of Learning ” his lordship does not 
4 hesitate to declare : “But no philosophy, sect, or religion, 
law or discipline, in any age, has so highly exalted the good 
*o{ communion, and so far depressed the good ,of individuals, 
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as the Christian faith; whence may clearly appear that 
one and the* same God gave those laws of nature to the 
creatures and the Christian law to men, and hence we 
read that some of the elect and holy men, in an ecstasy of 
charity and impatient desire of the good of communion^ 
rather wished their names blotted out of the book of life 
than that their brethren should miss of salvation ” 
(Book VII., chap. i.). 

Those pseudo- Britons who have been infected with the 

» * 

Cutcherry Brahminism of India, and are always warning us 
against any interference with the religious prejudices of 
such people, should explain, as Lord Bacon does, how these 
people have in all ages promoted the good of communion, 
and sacrificed themselves in order to attain this object for 
their brethren. Ask any one of these high-caste individuals 
to give a helping hand to assist a sick or maimed man of 
a lower caste, and you will very soon see him hurrying off 
to the other side of the way, like a priest or any lusty 
hypocrite, and hastening to wash himself from the pollution 
of even such a suggestion to such a self-righteous individual. 
Is it, then, any wonder that when we maintain the systems 
of administrations devised by such cunning, crafty indi- 
viduals in all ages, and who have never hesitated to enforce 
their decrees by inhuman torture, in order to get every 
farthing out of the working classes, or such common people 
— as they delight to stigmatize all others who do not belong 
to their caste — this country should have remained in a 
condition of chronic poverty, distress, and ignorant super- 
stition ? and is it not lamentable to think that Englishmen 
are warned not to interfere on any account with the religious 
prejudices of those people who are authors of such fearful 
abominations ? These are the very people who, under 
British rule, are always claiming to have the rights and 
privileges of British subjects, in the Indian Congress, and 
in the native press, and are always declaring the Govern- 
ment have failed to administer the country in accordance 
with her late Majesty’s proclamation, without reference '* to 

R 2 
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creed, caste, or colour,” whilst they are quite ready and 
willing to practise every sort and kind of oppression against 
all who are not of their own peculiar caste. Is it not, then, 
a shame and a disgrace to us that a single Englishman 
should be found endeavouring to prevent the spread of the 
blessings of the Gospel of peace and goodwill towards all 
men in India, without reference to any caste whatever? 
Having shown the defects of our administration in India 
by not sufficiently considering and establishing the proper 
means for increasing the real wealth of its people, the 
annual produce of its land and labour, and having shown 
what these means are, let us now see what advantages can 
be secured to all the people by affording them those same 
means, at what probable cost, and towards enhancing the 
Government revenue. 

The first great want in India is undoubtedly a good and 
abundant water-supply, without which their great industry, 
“ agriculture,” cannot by any possibility be successfully 
carried on ; even in countries where the rain-fall is far 
better distributed in a year than it is in the tropics this 
subject is now considered to be one of “ ever-growing 
importance,” as populations are increasing, for many pur- 
poses, to promote the economies of life. How important, 
then, must it be in India, where not a blade of grass can be 
grown without water ! When Lord Curzon declared, soon 
after assuming the reins of the Government of India, that 
by “ a carefully prepared estimate,” which had been fur- 
nished to him, it was impossible to extend the area of 
irrigation by more than three million acres, he made a most 
serious mistake. Such an estimate shows very clearly, whoso- 
ever prepared it, that he had no idea of the rainfall of the 
country, its run-off, or the manner of conserving it in the 
most economical manner, or of distributing it to the greatest 
advantage possible. It has never yet been explained on 
what dlxta this estimate had beeh prepared, and as such an 
estimate is calculated to affect the lives and welfare of two 
Qt three hundred millions of human beings, and the lives of 
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all animals living in this country, it is most extraordinary 
that so curious a phenomenon in nature should not have 
been made more clearly manifest to all the world. We 
have any number of reports and papers dealing with the 
water-supply of regions all over the world ; in all these 
documents are to be found the data on which hydraulic 
works have been successfully established in every quarter 
of the earth. This subject has been carefully discussed in 
the Proceedings of the Civil Engineer Institutes, all over the 
world, and, from Astronomers- Rbyal downwards, scientific 
men of all shades of opinion have contributed their obser- 
vations and experience on a matter which is of such “ ever- 
growing importance ” to all the populations of the world ; 
yet here in India we are informed that a continent possess- 
ing an area of about one and three-quarters of a million 
square miles, having the most stupendous mountain range 
of the world, running for thousands of miles all along its 
northern boundary ; having also other hill ranges varying in 
height from 7,000 to 3,000 feet above sea-level, intersecting 
the country in all directions ; having enormous plains 
through which large rivers run, and having a rainfall 
which varies from 600 to 18 inches in the year — in all this 
gigantic continent we are asifered by the Viceroy of India 
it is impossible to find water enough for more than 20 
million acres of land ' Such a phenomenon should, indeed, 
be communicated to the Royal Society at home, and all the 
scientific societies of the world. In the meantime, we propose 
to discuss the subject with such data as we possess, par- 
ticularly as it has been declared that because, excepting the 
largest rivers of India, the other rivers are not fed from 
snow-clad mountains, and cannot be relied on for hydraulic 
works, such as reservoirs — a most extraordinary idea to put 
forth, as these rivers of India are, in general, supplied with 
water exactly in the same manner as the Nile is supplied, 
by the regular periodical rains of the tropics, which always 
prevail, with more or less intensity, from June to November; 
and to make the distribution as equable as possible, and at 
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the same time to provide an abundant water-supply for the 
dry months of the year, reservoirs, at a cost of' two millions 
sterling, have already been constructed on the Nile. And we 
are actually assured that under exactly similar physical con- 
ditions similar works cannot be constructed in India ! ! ! 

Omitting the very largest rivers of India, such as the 
Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra, and the other 
rivers above the Vindhya range — as the land tenure in the 
north is more or less zemindary, and irrigation is almost 
impossible under such a ‘land system, in which the life- 
blood of the common or working classes are considered to 
be less than nothing in comparison with securing revenue 
for the landlords — let us endeavour to see what can be 
done with the large rivers of South India, the Godavari, 
the Kistna, and the Cauvery, which carry off the rainfall of 
the Western Ghats, running all the way along the coast 
from Bombay to Cape Comorin. The rainfall on these hills 
varies from 264 inches at Mahabaleshwar to 1 50 inches in 
Coorg and 80 inches in Travancore. The average fall on 
the west coast is above 100 inches in the year during 
the monsoon seasons, from June to October. These rivers 
also receive a considerable quantity of water from the 
north-east monsoon. As ifegards the largest of these 
rivers, the Godavari, we have some very good and reliable 
data to go upon. Sir A. Binnie found it was quite possible 
to impound 1,850,000 cubic yards of water per square mile 
of drainage area from so small a catchment as 6*6 square 
miles in the vicinity of Nagpoor, where the average mon- 
soon rainfall was only 37 inches. This station is about the 
centre of the Godavari basin, far away from the hill ranges, 
on which the rainfall is considerably more. Yet even here, 
under no very favourable circumstances, it was proved, by 
actual work, that water enough from each square mile of 
drainage area could be stored for 185 acres of land for 
irrigation purposes. As the whole Godavari basin contains 
about 120,000 square miles of country, with an aveNrage 
rajnftill of, perhaps, more than 40 inches, there is, then. 
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water enough in this one basin for upwards of 20 million 
acres of land. This fact can be more fully established from 
the records of the water running to waste every year into 
the sea over the anikut, and which have been now main- 
tained for more than half a century. The length of this 
anikut is about 12,000 feet, and, with i foot of water 
passing over it, the discharge would be 2,568,000 cubic feet 
per minute in the monsoon season. The head sluices draw 
off about 700,000 cubic feet per minute for irrigation and 
navigation purposes ; the under or scouring sluices are kept 
open throughout this period, and are discharging about 
I million cubic feet per minute, and there is a considerable 
velocity of approach. Putting all these figures together, 
there would be about 5 million cubic* feet of water per 
minute flowing down the river when there is i foot going 
over the crest. Now, from July i to the end of December 
there is seldom, if ever, less than 3 feet of water passing 
over this anikut. In the months of July, August, 
September, and October freshes occur quite regularly, 
varying in height from 8 to 12 feet on the crest of this 
dam, and lasting for a week or ten days. In seasons of 
extraordinary heavy rainfall the freshes rise to 16 feet 
above the crest of this weir. All this enormous volume 
of water goes waste into the sea regularly in greater or less 
quantities, according to the season’s rainfall, just in the 
same manner as the Nile floods. In Egypt it has been 
fully recognised that the only possible remedy in such 
rivers is to construct reservoirs at suitable sites, to regulate 
as far as possible the flood discharges, extend irrigation in 
their basins, and maintain an abundant supply of water for 
the dry months of the year. In the case of the Godavari 
the river could be made navigable for 400 miles inland, and 
all its delta canals could be navigated throughout the year, 
whereas at present they have to be closed for want of water 
in the river for three, or four months every year, causing 
immense losses to the cultivators of the land. We can 
form some idea of the value of this stored water by con- 
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sidering the fluctuations in the second crop cultivation from 


February to April under this anikut. 

The following state' 

ment gives the record for 

a few years 

• 

Years. 

Extent of Crop. 

Decreases. 

1897-1898 

163,481 

— 

1898-1899 

120,431 

43,050 

1899-1900 

66,109 

97.372 

1900-1901 

136,527 

26,954 

Total loss 

« « • 4 4 • 

... ... 167,376 


The value of the crops lost in these three years for want 
of a properly regulated water-supply by means of good 
reservoirs cannot be estimated at less than Rs. 1 5 per acre 
for revenue and value of produce to the ryots — in round 
numbers, about 25 lacs of rupees. At 4 per cent, interest 
it would be worth while spending 625 lacs of rupees to 
secure this delta alone from such losses. There is no 
doubt if the water were properly secured for these ryots the 
second crop cultivation would be greatly extended, and the 
sugar-cane cultivation be placed on an assured basis ; for 
the better the navigation is made, from all the experience 
we have had on these works, the greater is the extent of 
land taken up for all agricultural purposes, which is also 
quite in accordance with the principles laid down by Adam 
Smith and all modern authorities in civilized countries. 

The delta of this river contains about one million acres 
of excellent land, fit for all agricultural purposes. At 
present two-thirds is cultivated for a first crop by irrigation, 
but only about one-eighth for second crop, on an average, 
as the natural water-supply in the river is so very fluctu- 
ating ; and if this supply were but properly regulated by 
good large reservoirs constructed on the tributaries of this 
great river, there is no reason why half a million acres of land 
should not be cultivated for second crop and sugar-cane. 
The delta is well supplied with good navigable canals, and 
intersected with cross - roads. ^ The drainage has been 
attended to, and the river embanked to prevent its heavy 
floods damaging the crops in the monsoon season. Im- 
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provements yet require to be made to complete the project 
as originally designed, such as the reclaiming of the Kolar 
Lake, and the providing a proper outlet to the sea for the 
rivers which now flow into that basin. Along the base of 
the delta a canal is required to connect Nursapur with 
Cocanada, the only safe and accessible port between 
Calcutta and Cape Comorin along the whole Coromandel 
coast. This canal is easy of execution at a little cost, and 
would afford great facilities of transport, as it would save all 
laden boats from going up-stream, ^round the head of the 
delta to get to Cocanada, and avoid the dangerous river 
navigation above the anikut in the flood seasons. By these 
means this delta would be able to yield all the capital 
necessary to improve the navigation of the main river up to 
Chanda, and for constructing the reservoirs in its upper 
basin, so urgently required to prevent the famines in the 
Central Provinces, and to open them up to the most 
extensive markets by the cheapest means of transport. 
These Central Provinces, which form the basin of the 
Godavari River, and are abundantly supplied with water 
by natural rainfall, which is all carried off to waste over 
this anikut into the sea, as we have shown above, are in 
rhe most deplorably backward condition of any part of 
India. There are few, if any, good main roads, the rivers 
are not bridged to any extent, and the cross-roads — works 
which make little or no show, yet are of “ the most extreme 
utility ” in facilitating production from the land — do not exist 
Ut all ; in fact, the country is almost closed to all wheeled 
traffic from June to November in every year, during the 
periodical rainy seasons. Even the common country carts 
are of the poorest construction, the wheels being only about 
40 inches in diameter ; and a Madras cart, with its 60-inch 
wheels, is looked upon as a curiosity. The cost of trans- 
port by such means must be excessive, and a most grievous 
tax on the whole agricultural population. The country 
is so open in most parts that it should not be difficult 
CO make canals for navigation purposes, and connect these 
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with the river navigation, and so afford these provinces 
an outlet to the sea at Cocanada, thus s.upplying them 
with the cheapest means of transport to the most extensive 
markets. But the works for completing the river naviga- 
tion have been stopped for years. The projects for con- 
structing large reservoirs on the Pench and Kunham Rivers 
have been set aside for more than thirty years, and, in fact, 
nothing whatever appears to have been done to afford the 
land any of those means it absolutely requires to make its 
cultivation at all successful or profitable. The land tenure 
was so made in former years that the cultivators were at 
the mercy of the landlords, who used to mortgage their 
rights to the Sowcars at usurious rates of interest, leaving 
these people to recover principal and interest from the 
cultivators, who were also liable for all costs in the law- 
courts — as unhappy a condition of slavery and bondage as 
can well be imagined. Under such circumstances, is it any 
wonder these provinces, which possess very fertile soils, are 
in the most desolate condition possible t The population 
is very sparse and in the most abject poverty, and subject 
to the heaviest losses possible by famine, though Nature 
has provided abundant means for making these territories 
the most flourishing in all India. How much such territories 
suffer for want of the easiest, freest, and cheapest means 
of transport can be shown by considering the way in which 
so common and necessary an article of life as salt is brought 
into the Central Provinces. This is brought from Bombay 
by rail to Ndgpur, a distance of 520 miles. The cost of 
carriage for cheap commodities by rail is said to be two- 
pence per ton a mile in England. Considering the differ- 
ence in value of money in these two countries — this cost is 
not less than threepence a ton a mile, probably more, in 
India — it costs them there £6 los. to convey a ton of salt 
from Bombay to Nigpur, and to this must be added all 
the expenses of distributing it by the crude means of trans- 
port which these provinces possess at present, without any 
cross-roads. If the river was made navigable for 400 
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miles to Chanda, salt from Cocanada could be easily 
delivered there* for i6s. 8d., at a halfpenny a ton a mile, so 
that this great necessary of life could be supplied to the 
people of those provinces for 80 per cent, less in cost of 
transport. If this were further reduced by good cross- 
roads, there is no doubt a saving of at least 200 per cent, 
in the cost of conveying products could be effected. These 
and similar measures are never considered in any of the 
systems of collecting land or other revenue so long and 
even now prevailing in this unhappy country ; hence it is 
the whole country rings with complaints against the 
Government for its assessments and taxation, whereas 
these burdens are as nothing compared with the frightful 
cost of transport. In England and America everything is 
being done to reduce this cost as much as possible by 
canals, railways, and roads, and no expense is spared to 
effect this in the best manner possible. Yet in India so all- 
important a subject, affecting the interests and welfare of all 
classes, without reference to creed, caste, or colour, finds no 
place whatever in any of the Cutcherry systems we main- 
tain ; and so the life-blood of the working classes is drained 
away, and their poverty and misery increase every year of 
their lives. 

The Godavari River discharges its immense volume of 
water into the sea by two main channels, at Cocanada and 
K ursapur ; but from the latter a smaller branch goes off 
from the head of the Nagaram island, resembling very much 
the Sulina branch of the Danube. At the mouth of the 
main channels large sand and mud banks, islands, etc., have 
been formed, but no such formations appear to have formed 
at the mouth of this intermediate branch, and it would be 
well worth while to examine further into this matter, for it 
might be found practicable here to deepen the water on its 
bar, as has been successfully done for the Sulina branch 
of the Danube, and so form that indispensable requisite " 
an inner harbour on this coast, which, in a distance of over 
1,000 miles, possesses nothing of the kind between Calcutta 
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and Cape Comorin. The tides on this coast rise only to 
between 4 and 5 feet, it is true, but it would be very easy 
to supply this small branch of the river with plenty of water 
by constructing a low dam of 4 or 5 feet in height from the 
head of Nagaram island to the right bank of the Godavari 
River. Such a work should be constructed so as not to 
offer any great obstruction to the heavy floods of the 
main river, which carry large quantities of silt, but be 
made high enough to keep a sufficient supply of water 
flowing in this smaller branch to maintain a good depth of 
water on its bar. The length of this small branch is about 
twelve miles, and its average breadth half a mile ; and if it 
can be improved as now suggested, a harbour of some three 
or four thousand acres in extent might be formed. If two 
groins were run out from either bank of this channel, not 
parallel to each other, but so as to form a funnel-shaped 
mouth, to allow the tide to flow freely up the river, and 
terminated just beyond the water-line of the surf, to break 
the rollers before they curl over, steamers could make the 
harbour easily in daytime or at night, if lights were placed 
at the ends of the groins. There is, of course, the danger 
of the hurricanes to be considered, which are of extreme 
violence on this coast at times ,* but these might be met by 
floating rafts or booms placed across the inner entrance of 
the harbour, and well anchored in-shore. The proposal is 
only offered for consideration at present, as the want of a 
harbour on this coast is so very urgent, and this is, appa- 
rently, the only good opening for the purpose on the whole 
line of coast hereabouts. 

It will be seen from all that has been above stated, and 
if the records of the quantities of water flowing over the 
Godavari anikut every year without fail into the sea are 
thoroughly examined, there is an abundance of water for all 
purposes in these Central Provinces — for domestic purpose^, 
for irrigation and navigation, for water-power, etc. — if only 
properly stored in large reservoirs and distributed. There 
is «an abundance of good fertile soil for all agricultural 
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purposes, and it is quite possible to make the main river 
navigable for some 400 miles inland, thus affording these 
provinces the cheapest means of transport for all surplus 
produce to a safe port, and to distribute to all the markets 
of the world. How cheaply goods can be carried by water 
Mr. Hawkshaw shows in his address, when he says “ a ton 
of goods can be carried from Hamburg to Berlin, 174 
miles, for 4s., and for the same amount from Buffalo to 
New York, a distance of 500 miles, since the opening of 
the Erie Canal. One of our South-country railways would 
charge 7s. 4d. for carrying a ton of so cheap a commodity 
as firewood forty-seven miles.” From the above it appears 
the cost of carriage by water varies from 0*38 to i farthing 
a ton a mile, and by railway, for a very cheap com- 
modity, the cost is now r8d. a ton a mile. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that heavy goods traffic could be con- 
veyed in India by the common labour of the country for a 
halfpenny a ton a mile, and most probably for much less. 

There are in these Central Provinces in the basin of the 
Godavari River about 70 million acres of land ; if 30 millions 
are waste, and 15 millions were provided with water for 
irrigation, and 25 millions supplied with water for all 
domestic and other purposes, and the country thoroughly 
opened out by canals and main and cross-roads, 40 millions 
of acres could be well cultivated, yielding an average 
revenue of at least 2 rupees per acre when the land had 
been thoroughly relieved of the immense burden on it 
by the heavy cost of transport for all goods traffic now 
prevailing. The revenue so obtained would be 800 lacs 
of rupees a year, without being any burden on the people at 
all ; instead of being a tax or assessment on the land, it 
would in all probability be a net produce or rent-free 
charge, which the people would gladly pay for the land as 
an instrument of production so profitable to themselves, 
and relieving them of all anxiety about famines, and the 
Government at the time granting them some security of 


tenure. 
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The Kistna is, next to the Godavari, the largest river in 
South India, having a catchment basin of about 80,000 
square miles, and being supplied with water in the same 
way as the Nile or the Godavari. The freshes of this river, 
however, run oflF with much greater rapidity than those of 
the latter river ; hence it is that the water-supply in it runs 
very short soon after the periodical rains cease, and the canals 
in its delta are not navigable after the month of February ; 
there is, therefore, the more urgent need for large storage 
reservoirs on its tributdries. There is an ample and super- 
abundant supply of water in this river during the monsoon 
seasons of every year, as the records will prove if only 
properly examined. Heavy Hoods rise 22^ feet above the 
crest of the anikut at Bejwdda, and rush off to the sea at 
a very high velocity. The floods of this river carry down 
an enormous quantity of silt, said to be more than 30 per 
cent, greater than in the Ganges or Godavari rivers. This 
anikut is about 4,000 feet in length and 20 feet high, a 
work of very difficult construction in such a river, and 
most creditable to the engineer who superintended it, the 
late Lieutenant-General C. A. Orr., r.e., who was especially 
selected for the duty by Sir Arthur Cotton, r.e. This dam 
was originally designed to supply water for the irrigation 
of 400,000 acres of land, but it has been found quite practic- 
able to irrigate nearly 600,000 acres up to date, and as soon 
as this river is furnished with reservoirs like those on the 
Nile, there is no doubt whatever i million acres of land 
will be irrigated by this one work for first and second 
crop. 

Some fifty years ago a site was found for an admirable 
reservoir on the Tungabadra River, a main tributary of the 
Kistna; but after Sir A. Cotton left India, under the 
wretched management of all hydraulic works in Madras 
which followed, this most important work was entirely 
neglected by the officers concerned. It is understood the 
Irrigation Commission have recommended its prosecution, 

^ as it is calculated to irrigate about 3 million acres of land 
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in the Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah, and Nellore districts, 
which have all suffered so fearfully from famines in all ages, 
and to establish an inland navigation from near Bellary to 
the coast. If this project is taken up in real earnest it will 
secure this part of the country from famines for ever, and 
be some little compensation to the people for the horrible 
neglect with which they have been heretofore treated. 

In this valley the most important part for irrigation is the 
Raichore Doab, or the land lying between the Kistna and 
Tungabadra rivers. Several attempts have been made 
from time to time to irrigate this land from the latter river, 
but all have failed, and are likely to fail. An examination 
of the map will show that by far the greater portion of this 
Doab, from above Mudgal to the junction of these rivers 
below Kurnool, drains down into the Tungabadra, and 
cannot therefore be well irrigated from it. But it can all 
be commanded from the Kistna, which is far better 
supplied with water than the Toongabadra. There is 
a very remarkable fall in the Kistna River of about 400 feet 
in ten miles, near Jaldurg. Above this rapid the bed of 
the river will probably be found to have very little fall in 
it, corresponding in this way to the bed of the Tunga- 
badra parallel to it, which has a fall of only 42 feet in 
seventy miles. In this part of the Kistna there is very 
little or no doubt a site can be found for a large reservoir, 
which would irrigate almost the whole Doab from near 
Mudgal to the junction below Kurnool, and this canal 
could be connected with the Kurnool and Cuddapah Canal 
at its head near Sunkesala for navigation purposes to the 
coast. If the Doab were irrigated in this manner, which 
appears to be quite a feasible project, an immense area of 
land would be supplied with water for all purposes, perhaps 
2 or 3 million acres. The project, at all events, is well 
worth considering and looking into, for the famines have 
been very bad and severe in all ages in this region. There 
can be no doubt about the water-supply being abundant if 
only properly regulated ; of course, the great objection is 
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that this land, and almost all the land in this basin, belongs 
to His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad', and therefore 
the British Government cannot interfere in the matter ; but 
the lives of millions of people are entirely dependent on 
such and similar works, and the development of the irriga- 
tion in the delta of this river also depends entirely on storage 
reservoirs in its upper basin. There is, then, good reason for 
the Government of I ndia to urge this subject on the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Nizam. The real wealth of the 
people, the annual produce of their land and labour, can 
only be increased by these means, which, if properly carried 
out, will place the finances of the Hyderabad State on a 
basis of assured solvency, which is far from being the case 
at present, and, in fact, never has been in any former 
times. 

The Cauvery River is the next large river in South India. 
It has a catchment area of about 6o,cx)o square miles, with 
a rainfall, on an average, at its head in the Coorg Hills, of 
150 inches in the year from the periodical tropical rains, 
lasting from June to November. Its delta has been well 
irrigated for ages, and is well known for being about the 
most successful in the world. The land has now a saleable 
value of above Rs. 1 ,000 per acre. The population is very 
dense in the delta taluqs, said to be over 750 to the square 
mile, and as regards their wealth, as compared with other 
people in India, they can be called rich in an English 
sense. But the waste of water in the delta is enormous, as 
can be gathered from the f^ct that i cubic foot of flow per 
secofid irrigates, it is said, only 22 acres, whilst in the 
Kistna the same quantity of water irrigates 90 acres, 
and in the Godavari 66 acres. This subject requires the 
most serious attention of the Government, as their losses, 
as well as those of the people inhabiting this valley, must 
be very heavy indeed. The records now maintained for 
over three-quarters of a century at the anikuts should be 
most carefully examined, with a view to constructing large 
• rdservoirs in this very favourable basin, for which admirable 
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sites exist, to economize the superabundant water-supply 
as much as pbssible, which would not only increase the 
irrigation all over this valley, but would secure also water 
enough for a second crop in the delta to a very large 
extent. As the people here readily take up all the water 
they can possibly get for agricultural purposes, any projects 
for irrigation are almost sure of success, if these are only 
provided with the cheapest means of conveying the produce 
of the land to the most extensive markets: If such means 
are not provided, all the Irrigation Commissions appointed 
by the Government will not, and cannot by any possibility, 
improve the cultivation of the land. All over the world 
experience has proved this to be a fact. It is only in India, 
with its miserable system of collecting land revenue, and 
neglecting this all-important subject, that no improvement 
has ever been made, and never will or can be made until 
these systems are entirely changed. The Indian systems of 
administering the. land all over the country are exactly the 
same, sucking as much blood as possible out of the people 
by any means, even to using torture, to get as much 
revenue as possible for the ruler for the time being ; and, 
as Bacon says, “ the rebellions of the stomach are the 
worst.” The people, when they could, have risen in 
rebellion and got rid of their rulers ; but this sacred right 
of insurrection is impossible to them under the British 
Government, and as we have continued and maintained the 
same old Cutcherry system of collecting revenue from the 
land without providing it with proper means of fertilization 
and free access to the most extensive markets, it is no 
wonder the poverty and misery of the people have so 
increased that the burden is quite intolerable, and will 
remain so, and most probably become much worse. Our 
business is to at first remove the causes “ of all this poverty 
and want in the estate,” as Bacon says, and the progress of 
the country will then be assured, with the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to the Government, as we shall then have 
secured the loyalty of the people, when they know all' their 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. XVI. S 
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prosperity has been provided for and promoted by their 
rulers. 

We do not want instances to prove this : no districts, by 
any possibility^ have been in a worse condition than the 
Godavari and Kistna districts. The reports of the late 
Sir H. Montgomery and many other civil officers are on 
record to establish this fact. The Government then 
determined to carry out Sir A. Cotton’s proposals to afford 
the land an abundant supply of water from their large rivers 
to secure the crops in all seasons, and to open out good, 
navigable canals throughout these deltas, and to connect 
them with the port of Cocanada and the markets of the 
world. The results have been just what anyone endowed 
with common-sense might have expected ; these same 
districts are now the most flourishing in all India, and pay 
the Government the largest revenues, excepting only 
Tanjore, which had been previously well cared for by the 
same officer. As a contrast to these measures for securing 
the prosperity of the land, let us for a moment look at what 
the Government propose to do in Bundelkhund, where 
very great distress is now prevailing. The orders on this 
subject have been published to the world, and appear in the 
local papers of India, and we take the account of them from 
the Madras Mail of January 24, 1903, as briefly as 
possible. It appears these land-holders have become 
heavily involved in debt, owing chiefly to their own reckless 
extravagance and borrowings, consequent on the grant to 
them of proprietary rights some forty years ago. The situa- 
tion is so serious that the Imperial Government have been 
obliged to take drastic measures for relieving the distress. 
The indebtedness of the cultivators has naturally been 
intensified by the last famine, and is said to amount to 
over a crore of rupees (about 700,000) in the four districts. 
What else was to be expected when the Government allow 
the land and its cultivation* to be made over to a set of 
landlords whose reckless folly, contempt for their ryots, and 
'grosi misconduct towards them, have been a by-word in all 
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ages a\l over India ? The measures of relief are to 
summarily revise the assessments and reduce the annual 
demand by Rs. lacs. Another measure provides “ a 
simple and almost automatic method of adjusting the 
revenue at intervals of five years, or oftener if necessary, 
on the basis of the area actually cultivated.” Provision is 
also made for relief to be given for failure of crops, or 
injury to the same, by remission of revenue, instead of 
suspending revenue, according to the practice of Cutcherry 
Brahmins (a very great boon, by urhich the cultivators will* 
be greatly benefited). Two legislative measures of relief 
are also provided — one for relieving estates that are 
indebted, the other for restricting the alienation of estates ; 
and the courts are empowered to decide in such matters. 
Unless the landlord is hopelessly involved, the Govern- 
ment will come forward to assist him with a loan at 
moderate rates of interest. In the last event, if the land 
must be sold, the landlord will become a tenant of the 
Government ; and all this is declared to be a magnificent 
scheme of State philanthropy by a most benevolent Govern- 
ment, which many an indebted ryot in other parts of India 
will regard with envy. No reasons are given why such 
“magnificent schemes” are not made applicable to the 
whole of India. These are not novelties; similar experi- 
ments have been tried in all ages in India, after the ryots 
have had their skins flayed off them by the usual practice 
of Cutcherry Brahmins, in the hope that total loss and ruin 
might be avoided, and the result, in thousands of instances, 
has always been the same — the land and labour have 
continued to remain just as unproductive as ever, for the 
simple reason that such measures cannot, by any possi- 
bility, afford the land and labour tho.se means which they 
absolutely require to make the produce remunerative at all. 
This is well understood in all civilized countries, but in 
India any attempts to provide the land and labour with 
these necessary means have always been resented by the 
revenue authorities as an impertinent interference with 

s 2 
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their peculiar rights and notions for collecting land revenue. 
And they are really responsible for all the poverty and 
misery which their own doings have brought about in 
India. 

It has been abundantly shown above, from the highest 
authorities, that in order to enable the land to yield the 
most abundant produce, and to realize the greatest profits 
from this, bot)i for landlord and tenant, it is absolutely 
necessary to proyide — (i) a good and abundant water- 
supply, so that man and ‘beast can be maintained in good 
working condition. In India this agent is, moreover, 
required to fertilize the soil, and to secure the crops, as 
much as possible, from being totally lost by any failure of 
the local rains ; for not a blade of grass can grow in this 
country without some water. (2) Canals, railways, main 
and cross roads, are required in all countries, so that the 
produce of the land can be conveyed to the most extensive 
markets at the right time and in the cheapest manner 
possible. Without these adjuncts no agriculture can be 
carried on profitably, and it will be observed that these find 
no place in the measures adopted for the relief of the 
Bundelkhund landlords and tenants. Very much is said 
about the benevolent intentions of the Government, and 
their earnest desire to benefit the people as well as they 
can ; but such measures are not calculated to attain the 
results wished for, and never yet have succeeded in doing 
so by any of the numerous systems of collecting land 
revenue practised in all ages in such countries as India. ‘ 
As J. S. Mill says, “ The production from land is the most 
important, and at the same time the most difficult, of all 
propositions to be dealt with by the political economist.” 
Mr. Lecky goes so far as to declare that the State or Govern- 
ment can never administer the land so successfully as a 
private landlord ; but Adam Smith shows very clearly that 
in countries like India or China a very great deal can be 
done to promote the real wealth of the people and the 
revenue of the Sovereign if certain principles are properly 
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attended to and carried out, and his ideas have been fully 
confirmed by'the success of the delta works in Madras, on 
which Sir A. Cotton from the very first insisted that the 
freest, easiest, and cheapest means of transport should be 
established, on the very same grounds that Adam Smith 
advocated, at the same time that the land was afforded the 
best means for fertilizing it with an abundant water-supply 
— the very means which are not even mentioned in “ the 
magnificent scheme ” sanctioned for Bundelkhund. 

It appears that in this single tract of country the losses* 
incurred one way and another, and the reductions made in 
the assessments by the Government, amount to something 
like ;^750,ooo, which would mean a loss in England of 
some five millions sterling. Considering the difference in 
value of money in the two countries, surely it would be 
advisable to borrow the capital and carry out the necessary 
works for the land, and so insure the people from such 
losses as much as possible. 

Every sort and kind of measure has been tried in 
all parts of India to improve the cultivation of the land 
b.y revision of assessments at longer or shorter periods, by 
reduction of assessments, and other devices ; and the result 
in all cases has been dead failure, whilst the people, it is 
now admitted on all hands, are sunk in the deepest and 
most abject poverty. Surely the time has come when we 
should advise with the best and most experienced authorities 
of Western civilization, and afford the land the proper means 
to make its cultivation profitable to all classes of the 
community, and do away with such caste systems as have 
proved themselves to be hopelessly useless in all times, and 
adopt the simple and obvious system of land administration 
which has proved to be most successful in all advancing 
countries. 

When Mr. Hawkshaw says in his address, ** There is not 
so much more the engineer can do for India for irrigation^ 
but much remains to be done with water for power for 
industrial puri)oses for the struggling millions who now till 
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that thirsty land, and require to be trained to industrial 
pursuits, as they should be,” he hits the nail o'n the head in 
the right way in one respect, but he makes a sad mistake as 
regards irrigation. In that thirsty land, as he truly calls it, 
the struggling millions have had little or nothing yet done 
for them in the way of irrigation. So far as North India is 
concerned, the tenures of land prevent anything like success- 
ful irrigation being established, and their enormous deltas, 
even, cannot be so improved in consequence. In South 
India we have shown that abundance of water now runs to 
waste in its great rivers, abundantly sufficient for millions 
of acres of land if only provided with large reservoirs — 
the only remedy possible, as he himself allows, for such 
rivers, which receive their supplies of water by periodical 
tropical rains, as the Nile does, where reservoirs have 
been at once constructed ; and though recommended for 
India more than fifty years ago, nothing whatever has 
yet been done to carry out such most necessary works, by 
which alone the poverty and want of the estate “ can be 
remedied, the rebellions of the belly removed, and the 
people trained to all industrial pursuits.” 

Besides the large rivers of South India, which we have 
described above, there are scores of minor rivers in all the 
> districts, which convey immense volumes of water waste into 
the sea, and have never yet had any proper works con- 
structed on them ; these can be noted in any of the 
ordnance maps of the east coast. The frequent breaches 
of the railways running along this coast show very clearly 
how abundantly it is supplied with water. 

The Pennar, which is one of the largest of these rivers, 
has a catchment area of 27,000 square miles, nearly half 
the size of England and Wales. The Hoods in it are very 
violent, and run off with the greatest rapidity. There are 
some half a dozen good sites for reservoirs on this one 
river, which, besides being locally most useful works, would 
afford a good supply of water for the Nellore district for 
irrigatSon purposes. 
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In the Vizagapatam, Godavari, and ICistna, as well as in 
the Nellore districts, there are several very considerable 
streams, by which the drainage of the Eastern Ghats runs' 
off waste into the sea. All these rivers require reservoirs 
to be constructed on them, both for irrigation and for 
water-power purposes. Generally speaking, they are well 
supplied with water by the north-east monsoon, but their 
floods run off in a few days, or weeks at the best, and for 
the rest of the year their beds are dry. Such defects can 
on/y be remedied by good reservoirs, 

In the North Arcot district there are some very large 
streams, which carry off the rainfall of the Palmaner and 
other hills. These streams convey immense volumes of 
water in the season waste to the sea ; anyone who has seen 
these rivers filled by the rains of a hurricane or heavy rains 
on the Madras coast can testify to the enormous volumes 
of water such rivers discharge into the sea. 

There are many capital sites for reservoirs in all these 
rivers, and any extent of land which could be irrigated by 
them. This district is, besides, intersected by railways 
running north and south and east and west, and only 
requires to be well provided with good main and cross 
roads, when all surplus produce from all well-irrigated 
lands could be easily disposed of in the most extensive 
markets of South India or of the world. In other districts 
of this Presidency there are several large schemes which 
require to be examined for storage purposes. In the 
•Mysore territories and in the Coimbatore district there 
are the large tributaries of the Cauvery River, on which 
reservoirs can be constructed with the greatest advantage, 
not only for local purposes, but also for supplying the 
Tanjore delta for a second crop. 

In the Madura district a very important project has 
lately been carried out by the Government, at a cost of 
over too lacs of rupees; this is the Periyar project, by 
which the abundant supplies of water of the west coast have 
been diverted into the Vaigai River, which drains to the 
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east coast, and was originally very insufficiently supplied 
with water. The dam constructed on the Periyar River is, 
perhaps, the highest in the world, over 75 feet in height, 
but owing to the steepness of the valley and its narrowness, 
the quantity of water impounded is very small in com- 
parison with the rainfall, which is said to be over 100 
inches in the year. The tunnel through the hills into the 
Vaigai conveys about 1,300 cubic feet of water per second 
at present ; it should be enlarged to convey 5,000 cubic 
feet per second, if possible, and storage reservoirs should 
be constructed in the Vaigai basin, whence it can be 
distributed over a large part of the Madura di.<^trict, where 
there is an immense extent of good land for all irrigation 
purposes. The ryots of this district are very industnious, 
and will use every drop of water they can get. If an 
abundance of water were stored, as proposed, it might be 
possible to construct a navigable canal from near the town 
of Madura to the port of Keelikeeri — a very important 
work, and well worth considering. In this district there is 
also a very important jungle stream, near Batlagoonda— 
receiving very abundant supplies of water from the rain- 
fall on the Pullney Hills, averaging over 80 inches in 
the year. There is an excellent site for a reservoir on this 
stream near Batlagoonda. There is also a waterfall on this 
stream which cannot be much less than 1,000 feet, sheer 
fall. There is always a good flow of water over this fall, 
and it might be usefully employed for water-power. 

In the Tinnevelly district there is an important river. 
The irrigation from it is said to be the most profitable in 
South India, yielding a water-rate of Rs. 7 per acre ; but its 
floods run off waste into the sea, as there are no reservoirs 
in its basin to impound and regulate such discharges 
from all these sources. 

After an experience of over fifty years in hydraulic works 
in India, we have no doubt some 30 million acres of land 
can be well irrigated in South India by means of storage 
reservoim, and for this purpose we have shown that there 
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is an abundance of water in the three large rivers ; in their 
basins some* 25 million acres of land can be irrigated, and 
all their deltas well supplied with water for second crop and 
sugar-cane cultivation, and their navigable canals could be 
kept open throughout the year in great part. It should not 
be a difficult matter to irrigate 5 million acres of land from 
the minor rivers and streams in this Presidency. The rain- 
fall in ordinary years is amply sufficient for such purposes, 
but thr only possible way of utilizing this to the greatest 
advantage is to provide them all with good storage 
reservoirs. This has never yet been attempted in India 
on any proper scale, but after the success of the Nile 
reservoirs there can be no doubt now that such projects are 
quite feasible, and, if carried out, will confer the most lasting 
benefits on the whole community. 

As regards cost of construction, on an average, this 
might be ;^2 per acre, or 60 millions sterling, taking the 
rupee at is. 4d. or 15 to the £ sterling; a water-rate of 
Rs. 5 per acre, which is about one-fifth the value of the 
produce, ought to be realized without it being any great 
burden on the people, when they had been relieved of all 
fears of famine, and the loss of ail their live-stock by such 
visitations, to say nothing of the loss of all their capital and 
labour for one or two years. If the improvements cost 
Rs. 30 per acre, and the water-rate is Rs. 5 per acre, the 
return would be i6f per cent. ; if the money were raised 
at 4 per cent., there would be an ample margin to meet 
unforeseen contingencies. It will, of course, be necessary 
to provide for the construction of good main and cross 
roads, otherwise the land can never be properly cultivated ; 
this might bring up the cost to Rs. 40 per acre ; even then 
the return would be 12^ per cent. Instead of there being 
only 3 million acres of land in all India to which irrigation 
could be applied, as Lord Curzon was deluded into be- 
lieving, we have shown that in South India above ten 
times that extent of land can be easily irrigated from the 
ordinary rainfall of the country if only properly dealt with, 
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and that this can be done there can be no doubt 
afte 1 ^ the success of the works on the Nile River, which 
receives its water in exactly the same way as those rivers 
of South India, from the regular periodical tropical rains; 
these, of course, vary in intensity of fall in each year, but 
the only possible remedy is to make all reservoirs as large as 
* possible, to adopt very stringent measures to prevent all 
waste, which is so common in India, and to keep 20 or 
25 per cent, of the- water in each reservoir, stored for the 
use of man and beast in the dry months. This is a most 
important matter, for in these hot months heavy thunder- 
storms occur, which would all be saved when the drainage 
from these ran into reservoirs where there was still a 
good deal of water, whereas now these are entirely lost 
in the dry beds of the tanks by absorption and evaporation. 

It is proposed by some to develop the mineral resources 
of India by mining operations, which is at best a partial 
remedy, especially in a country where food is so scarce, 
always dependent on the rainfall, which, again, in the tropics 
varies enormously from year to year, and no steps have 
yet been taken to provide against such fluctuations by large 
storage reservoirs, and the country is quite unprovided 
with good means of communication. Mining is not 
4 ikely, in such a condition of society, to promote the real 
wealth of the people by enhancing the produce of its land 
and labour, for, as Adam Smith justly points out (Book I., 
chap, xi., p. 184) : 

** The most abundant mines either of the precious metals 
or of the precious stones could add little to the wealth of 
the world — a produce of which the value is principally 
derived from its scarcity is necessarily degraded by its 
abundance ; a service of plate, and the other frivolous 
ornaments of dress and furniture, could be purchased for 
a smaller quantity of labour, or for a smaller quantity of 
commodities, and in this would consist the sole advantage 
ffhich the world would derive from that abundance. It is 
otherwise in estates above ground. The value of both of 
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their produce and of their rent is in proportion to their 
absolute, and riot to their relative, fertility. . . . The valife 
of the most barren lands is not diminished by the neigh- 
bourhood of the most fertile ; on the contrary, it is generally 
increased by it. The great number of people maintained 
by the fertile lands afford a market to many parts of the 
produce of the barren, which they could never have found 
among those whom their own produce could maintain. 

“ W'hatever increases the fertility of land in producing 
food, increases not only the value of the lands upon which 
the improvement is bestowed, but contributes likewise to 
increase that of many other lands by creating a new demand 
for their produce. That abundance of food, of which, in 
consequence of the improvement of land, many people have 
the disposal beyond what they themselves can consume, is 
the great cause of the demand both for the precious metals 
and the precious stones, as well as for many other con- 
veniences and ornaments of dress, lodging, household 
furniture, and equipage. Food not only constitutes the 
principal part of the riches of the world, but it is the 
abundance of food which gives the principal part of the 
value to many other sorts of riches." 

As India is totally deficient in abundance of food for its 
struggling millions who are in a condition of the most 
abject poverty and ignorance, opening of gold, silver, or 
other mines can never raise this population out of their 
deep distress and dejection. Every sort and kind of ex- 
periment has been tried in India for centuries to improve 
this condition of society, and the results have been 
uniformly the same, utter dead failures. Is it not, then, 
time to adopt the simple and obvious system by affording 
the land and labour those means which they absolutely 
require to make agriculture — the great industry of the 
country — as successful as possible ? On a small scale 
these means have been supplied in the Delta districts of 
Madras, and the success which has uniformly attended 
such operations is a certain guarantee that similar results 
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will be obtained in all parts of the country if only the same 
principles are strictly adhered to. We have already shown 
that so far as South India is concerned there is an 
abundant water-supply from its natural rainfall, if only pro- 
perly conserved and distributed with something like care 
♦ and economy ; but it will be of little or no avail to store the 
water only if the other great want of the country is not 
most carefully attended to at the same time, by which its 
produce can be conveyed at all times to the most extensive 
markets by the freest, easiest, and cheapest means of 
transport. Railways may be more flexible than canals in 
a small country like England, but it does not follow that 
they should be so in the great broad plains of India, 
where canals, if properly constructed, answer the double 
purpose of fertilizing the soil by irrigation and of con- 
veying the produce of the land at the cheapest possible 
rates, and so securing the most remunerative prices for the 
industry bestowed on the land. In the matter of com- 
munications, so far as farming operations are concerned, it 
is also absolutely necessary to provide the land for agri- 
cultural purposes with the best main and cross roads 
thoroughly bridged, so as to be of the most extreme utility 
at all times and seasons ; without these adjuncts neither 
• railways nor canals can possibly be of the greatest benefit 
to the country, and this has been established by long 
experience all over the world. 

The land revenue of India is described popularly as an 
assessment, as a tribute, as a tax, and as rent in the various 
systems of collecting land revenue prevailing for centuries 
in this country, and in the most barbarous jargon in use 
in the several dialects of India ; but the confusion arising 
from such a state of public affairs not being considered 
quite sufficient, different weights and measures have been 
adopted in different parts, and to make confusion more 
confounded than ever, we have introduced English terms 
amongst a people who can neither read nor write their own 
native languages! It is no wonder, then, that in such a 
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society rent is confounded with taxation generally. Rent, 
in any proper sense of the term, is a surplus remaining 
after all the expenses of production from the land and its 
distribution or disposal in the best markets have been 
recovered. As Adam Smith points out, that will depend 
upon prices. If the prices are high or low this surplus may * 
be a great deal more, or very little more, or no more, than 
what is sufficient to pay all the wages and profit ; and the land 
will afford a high rent, or a low rent, or no rent at all. But 
as a Professor Rogers, in a note on this chapter, adds : 
“If the laws of any country so favour the landowner as to 
enable him to exact a higher rent than he could obtain in 
the absence of any such favour, the laws are bad, oppres- 
sive, and indefensible ” ; and that is just what all the laws 
for collecting land revenue in India have done in all ages, 
and which we have adopted and continued in principle up 
to date. Hence all the poverty and indebtedness amongst 
the ryots have arisen entirely from this sole cause: their 
interest and welfare have been entirely ignored and 
neglected under pretence of making revenue for the land- 
lord — in other words, we have been killing the goose 
which would have laid the golden eggs for ever if only 
properly fed and nourished. If you examine all the systems 
of collecting land revenue in India, you will not hnd a 
word in them about providing the land and labour with 
better means of cultivation, and with affording the culti- 
vators “ the best, the freest, and the cheapest ” means of 
transport to the most extensive markets, to enable them to 
secure the best prices for their produce by the competition 
of buyers, by which alone they could afford to pay a fair 
rent without its being any tax on them ; but every device 
has been put into practice to compel the cultivators to pay 
something to the Government, or the landlords, and so 
leaving them in an impoverished condition from age to 
age. Of course it will be said, You are writing against the 
Government. This charge we repudiate entirely, and de- 
clare it is in the interest of the Government — to point out 
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the mistakes we have made in these land revenue systems, 
ahd to rectify them on right principles as sodn as possible, 
and so prevent worse consequences — that these lines are 
penned. In the accounts we have given about the state of 
affairs now prevailing in Bundelkhund, and the measures 
about to be taken to improve these, we have shown, on the 
highest authorities, that no permanent improvement can 
possibly be effected by any of these measures. These are 
the usual ones so often tried in India, and which have 
always failed ; they may afford temporary relief, but they 
do not go to the root of the matter. They are not calcu- 
lated to afford the land and labour those means which are 
absolutely required to make the production from the land 
profitable in any sense of the word, and as soon as the 
extravagance of the landowners and their exactions have 
reduced the cultivating classes to the lowest possible 
depths of poverty, and the judgment of famine comes on 
the land for their sins, the destitution and misery will 
recur. 

We have good experience to guide us in ail such matters, 
and can no longer plead ignorance in them. The laws 
which regulate the production from land are plain and 
simple, and when these have been properly attended to, 
the success which has followed in all occasions shows very 
clearly that the principles on which these laws are founded 
are right ; we have already instanced this in the case of the 
Godavari and Kistna districts. Nothing could possibly 
have been worse than their condition fifty years ago, under 
the native systems of collecting land revenue, and though 
we have had to contend very seriously against their evil 
ways, and have not yet succeeded in eradicating them,, yet 
these districts, by having proper means given to them for 
the cultivation of the land, are far and away the most pros- 
perous and progressing in all India As rent is a net 
produce which remains after -completely compensating the 
whple risk and trouble of employing the stock on the land, 
ftnd'this net produce or free rent is reproduced annually by 
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the farmers and country labourers who employ and maintain 
the stock necessary for the purpose, it can be easily seen 
that in none of the systems for collecting land revenue in 
India has any provision ever been made to maintain the 
stock in proper working order. The assessment has been 
made on an average for so many year.s, and never according 
to \}ci<tannml produce from the land. If in bad seasons this 
average rate cannot be paid, the balance is retained as 
arrears of land revenue, and exacted from the cultivation 
as soon as the seasons are more ‘favourable ; and during .all 
this time the ryot has to maintain himself, his family, and 
his stock in the best way he can, and becomes hopelessly 
involved in debt to the village sowcars. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is worse than useless, by the most liberal 
remissions, to expect there can be any improvement per- 
manently in his condition, or that he will or can take any 
steps to improve his lot. Government advances, agricul- 
tural banks, etc., are not likely to improve permanently 
such a state of affairs : they are at best but palliatives for 
the time being. The only possible remedy is to change 
pur whole system. Let the cultivator have the land on a 
fixed tenure by paying a proportion of the annual yield to 
the Government or the landlord — say one-fifth, according 
to Joseph’s law in Egypt. That would be, if the yield is 
100, the ryot paid 20 ; but if the yield is only 60, the 
demand on him would be 12 only, and nothing should be 
held against him as arrears of land revenue. He would 
then have an interest in working to make the land yield 
annually as much as possible, to secure as much profit as 
possible for himself, whereas by the present systems his 
self-interest urges him to cheat the Government as much as 
possible, and the Government have to maintain an army of 
revenue officials to prevent this cheating if possible. This 
system works as badly as it possibly can. It is nobody’s 
interest to secure the production from the land in the most 
efficient manner. The ryot knows he can make nothing for 
himself by any improvement, for he has no idea how much 
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will be demanded of him under pretence of making revenue 
for* the Government. The official has no interest in the 
matter beyond securing his promotion by exacting all he 
possibly can out of the cultivator, so the great instrument of 
production, the land, is left utterly uncared for, as it has 
t)een for centuries, and the people in the most abject state 
of poverty, sloth, and ignorance. 

It is quite possible for the British Government to remedy 
this condition of affairs in India ; their position here is now 
as secure as it well can be* in this world. There are many 
millions of labourers who are quite ready to work, and it is 
only necessary to direct them in the right way, and the land 
would soon be relieved of these intolerable burdens which 
have kept it waste for all ages. What useful purpose has 
it ever answered for a Board of Revenue to complain that 
in bad seasons the crops in all areas not protected by 
irrigation are withering and a whole year’s labour will be 
lost, and the live-stock are perishing, when they will not 
lift a finger to secure a good water-supply for the country, 
although well aware of the abundant rainfall of the tropics, 
and the manner in which it has been allowed to run to 
waste in all seasons.^ In ail their systems of collecting 
land revenue, not a word has ever been said about the cost 
of carriage in India being quite ruinous to the ryot, though 
this can be ascertained in the simplest manner possible. It 
takes three bandies, three pairs of bullocks, and three drivers 
to convey one ton of produce on the miserable main and 
cross roads of this country. If these roads were made at 
all decent, one-third of all this cost would be saved at once, 
to say nothing of the saving of time and the making it 
certain that the produce would arrive at the right time for 
the markets. By this measure alone the salt from the coast 
could be conveyed inland at far less cost ; its consumption 
would be increased, and the tax on this necessary of life 
would be no great burden as (he prosperity of the people 
increased. At present the cost of conveying a ton of 
psoduee by these bandies varies from 4 annas to 6 annas a 
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ton a mile ! It is argued in some quarters that the railways 
in India have 'fostered trade and agriculture, and then in the 
same breath it is said that railways do not pay in this 
country ! and at the same time people at home are 
impudently assured that they have conferred “ incalculable 
benefits” on India by men who never bring forward one jot 
or tittle of evidence in support of their assertions. Nothing 
is more certain than that these railways have not added a 
farthing to the value of real estate in India, that they have 
established no new industries, and the cost of goods traifiic 
on them is quite prohibitive. So in what manner they have 
fostered trade and agriculture it is impossible to imagine, 
when every railway engineer complains there are no feeders 
to their lines ! The whole thing is a cruel farce from begin* 
ning to end, as can be easily realized from the fact that 
during their construction in the past fifty years the rates for 
lending money in the Bazaar have increased from 24 to 48 
per cent, at the present moment, and all the banks in India 
are now increasing their rates. If anything like commercial 
prosperity had been secured for India on a sound economical 
basis, such a state of affairs could not possibly have arisen. 

These works have cost the country, one way or another, 
300 millions sterling, and so far as the chief industry of 
India is concerned — agriculture — they have done more to 
ruin it than anything else could possibly do ; for it is on 
their account the Secretary of State for India has deliber- 
ately deprived the land of a good and sufficient water- 
supply, and of all those works of extreme utility which the 
land absolutely requires to make its cultivation profitable at 
all. The losses of life of man and beast during all these 
famines rest entirely on him, and the policy he has so long 
persisted in following. There is absolutely no excuse for 
him in this matter, as the India Office only lately, through 
Sir W. Lee -Warner, declared that irrigation was the 
mainstay of Indian finance, the one thing Lord George 
Hamilton has always derided and abused Sir A. Cotton 
shamefully for advocating. It rests now for the people of 
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England to decide whether all the misery, ruin, and deso- 
lation inflicted on India by his policy shall be' continued, or 
the real wealth of the people enhanced by those means 
which its chief industry, agriculture, absolutely requires. 
The question is a most momentous one, for the lives and 
welfare of millions of human beings and beasts are entirely 
dependent on a right answer being given to it ; and if the 
electors at home again allow it to be evaded by dull, 
flippant sneers in Parliament, the blood of all these millions 
will be required at their hands. Already an attempt is 
being made to shelve this all-important subject by an 
Irrigation Commission, which have been wandering about 
this country, at the public expense, trying to learfi 
something about irrigation and a water-supply for India. 
Two whole years have been already wasted, and it is quite 
apparent from their proceedings that they understand little 
or nothing about the subject and its real importance to 
agriculture. If about a quarter of the money spent on the 
railways were sanctioned for hydraulic works in South India, 
some 30 million acres of land could be irrigated from large 
reservoirs on its great and minor rivers, the navigation of 
the Godavari could be completed, and it could be ascer- 
tained if a good harbour cannot be made at the Benda* 
mtlrlanka mouth of this river, as this appears to be the 
only good inlet from the sea along this whole coast. At 
the same time, by the help of some of these funds, and the 
local funds of the several districts, the country could be 
supplied with good common main and cross roads, its most 
crying want at present. Such works will not make any 
great show for the gratification of vulgar vanity and idle 
display, but there is not the shadow of a doubt they will 
afford the poor people of this part of India all the means 
they require to carry on their industries most successfully, 
when they know it is to their interest to do so. 

Unfortunately, however, we have yielded too much to 
tl)e sentiments of native customs and societjr. We might 
* just as reasonably have argued that England should have 
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continued to remain in the same condition as it was in the 
time of the Druids, for ail the old Roman writers “ declared 
that the people were such savages, it was hopeless to 
endeavour to civilize them !” 

For more than a century we have adopted and followed 
the system of collecting land revenue according to the 
practice of these Cutcherry people and their ancient 
practices, and the result is that the country has been re- 
duced to a state of the most abject poverty. In the delta 
districts of Madras, under the guidance of one Englishman,’ 
the opposite system has been adopted, though only partially, 
yet with the greatest success, and these districts are the 
only really prosperous ones in India. The same principles 
which guided Sir A. Cotton in these districts can be easily 
applied to all parts of the country. These are simply to 
provide the land and labour with those means they abso- 
lutely require to make the produce as profitable as possible 
to all concerned. It remains for the people of England to 
give a decision in this matter. By the latter we can, with- 
out doubt, secure peace, prosperity, and progress all over 
the country, with great happiness and contentment amongst 
all people ; by the other it has been proved by the experi- 
ence of centuries the people will be, as they have always 
been, just kept alive in poverty and misery. As to Christi- 
anity being any bar to the improvement of the people in 
general, those who prate such ideas only exhibit their total 
ignorance of its real precepts and principles, as Bacon 
showed quite clearly centuries ago. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL CHANGES IN 

INDIA. 

By M. Prothero, m.a., Inspector of Schools, Bengal. 

During the present Viceroyalty educational topics have 
occupied a more prominent place in public attention in India 
than they have ever done before. With the exception of 
Lord William Bentinck, and, perhaps, Lord Ripon, Lord 
Curzon has taken a more practical interest in education than 
any of his predecessors. In i88i Sir William Hunter’s 
Education Commission recommended the withdrawal of 
Gkivemment as far as possible from all direct connection 
with secondary schools, and the substitution of local self- 
governing and missionary authorities, financed by liberal 
grant-in-aid from Government for direct State agency. 
The results of this policy did not prove satisfactory, and 
Lord Curzon, soon after his arrival in India, announced 
that education was one of the subjects to which he 
intended to devote special attention. 

It will be useful briefly to survey the condition of Indian 
education when Lord Curzon assumed supreme control of 
the administration. 

One of the evils which cried most loudly for remedy was 
the want of professional training for all classes of teachers. 
It was supposed that the best way to learn to be a teacher 
was to teach. T eachers gradually built up for themselves 
at their pupils’ expense a theory of their art upon a basis of 
blunders and failures. The importance of the psychological 
and physiological basis of education was not recognised, 
and no knowledge of the history of education or of the 
theories and practice of the great educational reformers was 
required. 

From top to bottom, from, the University examinations 
down to the examinations for the lowest grade of Govern- 
mdht scholarships, the great fault of Indian education lay.in 
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that it aimed at the acquisition of knowledge only, and 
generally mere book knowledge. All attempts to exercise 
the mental powers of the pupils, unless they were accom- 
panied with a distinct utilitarian tendency in facilitating the 
passing of examinations, were met with apathy on the part 
of those for whose benefit they were intended, and were 
often looked at with but scant favour by the educational 
authorities. Success at examinations was the one supreme 
standard of merit, and, as a rule, only such knowledge as 
would pay at examinations was sought for. 

It was only in the higher University examinations that 
any practical work in science was insisted on. Science was 
taught almost universally from books, and in the lower 
classes of schools the pupils had mostly never seen an 
experiment, and could much less perform one for them- 
selves. Poverty, the want of apparatus, and the neglect of 
the practical side of teaching, were to blame for this state 
of things. 

In other subjects the fault was much the same — teachers 
would teach nothing that was not found within the four 
corners of the text-book. In geography, pupils were con- 
tinually found, who could rattle off the rivers of Europe or 
the principal towns of England, but could not mention the 
chief rivers, boundaries, or staple products of their own 
district. In English subjects, want of knowledge of the 
English language on the part of the pupils was the cause 
that the masters made use of a barbarous jargon, half 
English, half vernacular, and the pupils even then failed to 
understand much of what was said to them, and were thus 
driven to memorize long passages out of keys. 

Almost universally throughout Indian schools it may be 
said that the boys understand English books fairly well, but 
are often completely puzzled if addressed by an Englishman 
in English in the ordinary course of conversation. The 
teaching of infants was even more in need of improvement ; 
the Inspector of Schools conducted on the old system, was 
often struck with pity at the wasted energy of little children 
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mechanically memorizing arithmetical tables. If these 
children were asked a question, depending on these tables, 
but in the slightest degree out of the common, they would 
usually stare in helpless amazement and return no answer. 

Often nothing was taught to the very youngest children, 
as the educational importance of the years of infancy was 
not yet an accepted fact. They were sent to school to be 
out of their parents’ way, and were compelled xo sit in 
enforced quiet, with their natural love of movement re- 
pressed by fear of the teacher. I nfant schools were treated 
as if they were schools for elder children in miniature, and 
methods of discipline and instruction suitable enough for 
elder children, but quite unsuitable for infants, were 
followed. 

No attention was paid to manual training or to the 
Importance of making hand and eye work together. Nc 
one in India understood the principle that “ the hand is 
the projected brain.” Indeed, from the earliest ages manua 
labour has been considered inferior to even the lowest 
kinds of intellectual labour. The importance of drawing 
in general education was almost entirely ignored, anc 
the training of the senses of sight and touch was equall) 
uncared for. Before clear and distinct impressions can b( 
formed about an object, opportunity must be given to viev 
it clearly and distinctly and to handle it ; but object-lessoni 
and Nature study were unknown, and the children of thi 
lower classes grew up in almost total ignorance of thi 
objects of natural and historical interest at their doors. 

The one subject that was well taught in the vernacula 
schools was mental arithmetic, in which the small nativ 
boy is wonderfully quick. 

The “ great goddess ” examination has long since bee 
set up in India, and as the passing of examination 
mainly conducted in English is the universal passpoi 
to Government employment, ‘all men have fallen dow 
and worshipped her. The intellectual cream of the nativ 

youdi havA devntf>d trt Atiidv and npalACtA 
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their physical requirements, and a woeful deterioration of 
the physique of the English educated class has been sHe 
result In the present day this evil has partially been 
combated by the greater attention to drill, physical 
exercises, and games, which is insisted on in the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and which has been more or 
less adapted from them in other institutions. Examina- 
tions exercise a baneful influence upon Indian Education 
in another way. The passing of examinations is to the 
average Indian student “the be all and the end all” of 
study, and he will not listen to his teacher if he travels 
in the least degree outside the programme required for 
success at the Government or University examination. 

So much for primary and secondary education in India ; 
it remains to speak of University education, on which 
subject a Commission appointed by the Viceroy has recently 
reported. The Commission has called attention to the 
continuous lowering of the standards, which has- gone pari 
passu with the extension of University education in India. 
The* fact that the Matriculation examination was used as a 
test of fitness for Government service caused the vast 
disproportion between the number of candidates and the 
number passed which Lord Curzon pointed out early in his 
tenure of power. The reason of this was that all that was 
required as a test for entrance into Government service 
was in many instances, not to have passed the examina- 
tion, but merely to produce evidence of having sat for it. 

One of the chief objects of the Matriculation examination 
ought to be to discover whether the candidates possess 
sufficient knowledge of their subjects to profit by subse- 
quent college lectures. The lowering of the standard at 
the Matriculation examination is particularly pernicious in 
English, for one great cause of the shallowness of Uni- 
versity education is the scanty knowledge of English 
possessed by the majority of pupils. Most of the college 
lectures are delivered in English, and are very insufficiently 
understood by those who_hear them. This leads to the 

Pitblio Librtit, 
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unintelligent learning by heart of notes, and the reproduc- 
tion of the contents of keys. 

Another general fault is the abuse of text-books. 
Nothing is ever taught, and no question may be put at 
any examination, that is not contained in the text-book. If 
the teacher turns a little aside from the beaten path, how- 
ever important may be the point to the thorough under- 
standing of the subject, he seldom, if ever, can count upon 
the attention of his class. 

The Report goes on to express an opinion that education 
was being made too cheap in India, and that an inadequate 
training had been bestowed on many students, who were 
unable, from their insufficient intellectual attainments, to 
derive any real profit from it. With reference to this 
declaration, a native newspaper did not scruple to say that 
the Government was afraid of the educated classes, and 
wished to “check ” the unhealthy overgrowth of University 
education in India. The truth is, English education has 
become somewhat of a Frankenstein in India, and it has 
become a problem of the highest political importance to 
find means of employment for the crowd of “Hunger- 
kandidaten” who look to Government service for a sus- 
tenance. Such was the state of education ; we will now 
briefly allude to the remedies employed. 

In August, 1898, a small Committee of educational 
experts was appointed by the then Lieutenant-Governpr of 
Bengal to consider the state of vernacular education in 
Bengal. This Committee drew up a scheme in which an 
attempt was made to work out the application of Froebel 
principles with the aid of purely indigenous materials. 
Froebel’s gifts were discarded, and exercises to train the 
senses and stimulate the reasoning powers, in which only 
the commonest materials were to be made use of, were 
substituted. Great importance was assigned to sense im- 
. pression, and object-lessons were introduced to teach 
children to look at natural objects with attention and 
Wleotkm. Due attention was paid to visualization by 
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the children being encouraged to make rough sketches 
of what they were studying, while the more frequent 
use of blackboard representation was enjoined upon the 
teacher. The hand and eye were to be trained in ele- 
mentary drawing by building up figures from elementary 
lines. Place was also found in the scheme for Kindergarten 
occupations, stick-laying, seed-placing, action-songs, and 
systematical physical exercises. Schools under the new 
system will be much more tolerable places for very young 
children, and this change will in itself undoubtedly do much 
to popularize education. The smattering of science hitherto 
taught was to be brought together in a reading-book dealing 
with “ The Science of Common Life,” supplemented by the 
introduction of Nature-study and model gardens. In 
schools of a class superior to the very lowest the 
teaching of history and geography was improved by the 
pupils being required to know the history and geography of 
their own provinces before proceeding to wider studies. 
In science the use of simple apparatus, to be manu- 
factured, as far as possible, b}' the teachers and pupils of 
the school, was insisted on. Domestic economy for girls 
finds a place in the new curriculum, but it is to be 
regretted that, in deference to native prejudices, manual 
training is only retained as an alternative subject 

The number of normal schools throughout the country 
has been increased, and even the teachers of the lowest 
.class of vernacular schools are in future to be trained for 
their profession. 

Primary examinations are to be abolished, and the 
schools are in the future to be estimated by general effi- 
ciency instead of success at examinations. 

Arrangements have been made for the improvement of 
the knowledge of colloquial English possessed by English 
teachers. 

These reforms have taken place in Bengal and Madras, 
but they are required throughout the country, and were 
approved by the Conference of Directors of Public In- 
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struction convened at Simla in September, 1901, as suitable 
for the whole of India. 

With reference to University education, the report of 
the Commission recommends the -raising of the fees in- 
colleges, and the discontinuance of the affiliation of colleges 
which do not teach the full University course, which are 
usually in every way worse equipped than those teaching 
the full course. The standard in English at the Matricula- 
tion examination should be raised, and text-books in the 
subject abolished. It is also proposed that applications for 
the affiliation of colleges should be scrutinized with greater 
strictness, and the colleges more carefully supervised by 
the University than before. 

It is suggested that the unwieldy governing bodies of 
the Universities should be reduced, and the teaching 
element strengthened. 

The Matriculation examinations are no longer to be the 
tests for entrance into Government service for the future, 
but special ad hoc examinations are to be started for this 
purpose. These recommendations are based upon the 
opinion that “ it is better for India that a comparatively 
small number of young men should receive a sound, liberal 
education than that a large number should be passed 
through an inadequate course of instruction, leading to a 
depreciated degree.” 

The proposals of the Commission will undoubtedly make 
for efficiency, but they attack powerful vested interests. It 
is to be hoped that the Government will not be deterred 
from carrying them into action by the outcry they have 
excited. 

One mord important step has been taken by Lord 
Curzon. It had become evident that there had been too 
great diversity in the interpretation the Local Govern- 
ments placed upon the orders of the Government of India 
with reference to Education. The Viceroy had no desire 
•to* repress the adaptation of education to local necessities, 
but he has established a new office in ^e Director- 
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Generalship of Education. It will be the dirty of the 
Director-General to see that the general lines of the 
policy laid down by the Government of India are followed 
by the Provincial Governments, and that their efforts are 
“inspired by a common principle, and directed to a 
common aim.” This office has been in existence for too 
short a time for any opinion to be expressed at present as 
to whether it is working beneficially or not. 



A MUSLIM UNIVERSITY. ♦ 


By Adolf Heidborn. 

The Mosque El Azhar in Cairo, founded by Gauhar, the 
general of the Fatimid ruler Mo’-*izz, is after Bologna the 
most ancient of existing Universities. The date of its 
establishment takes us as far back into the past as the very 
foundation of the city itself in which it stands — ^the year 
970 A.D. It has braved the storms of a millennium, and is to 
this day regarded by the followers of the prophet as the 
truest defender of Muslim tradition, the proved guide along 
the tortuous paths of the religion and jurisprudence of the 
Faithful. 

It is not the hope of mere aesthetic enjoyment that 
allures the European to the precincts of the “ Blossoming.” 
In fact, in grandeur of architecture it is left far behind by 
the mosques of I bn TulOn and the Sultan Hasan ; and the 
buildings of the opulent Circassian dynasty far surpass it in 
refined splendour of decoration. No ; he is fascinated rather 
by the bustling life of its courts and halls, by the picturesque 
m^l^e of so many thousand different types of all the races 
of Islam, and not least by the astounding spectacle of the 
teaching, which in form and spirit preserves many of the 
characteristics of narrow mediaeval culture. It is indeed 
surprising to the visitor to find here the principles and 
methods still surviving which were in vogue in our 
European colleges of the twelfth century. Nothing can 
show us in a more telling manner the development of the 
European system of teaching since that time than this 
sudden spring into the past, which meets us here, as it were, 
artificially preserved in palpable reality. 

And yet of late, we are bound to auld, the past haus not 
exercised unquestioned rule tvithin the halls of the Azhar. 

# This article, by the author, appeared in German in the April number 
’(rf the Preussitchen Jakrimcher^ published by Georg StUke, Berlin.—Eo. 
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Outward regard has of necessity been paid to the needs of the 
present. Rules have been issued by the administrative . 
body, thoroughly European in spirit, and single professors 
have even made attempts, despite the bitterest opposition 
of the majority, to introduce methods more in keeping with 
the times, which they have learnt to know and to value in 
their intercourse with Europe. Still, these stray efforts 
have till now but little changed the character of the institu- 
tion. Beneath all the paint of modern times, one detects 
the wrinkled features of the past, and the great question is . 
whether the eager reformer will succeed in rejuvenating an 
institution gray with age, or by his efforts but precipitate 
its final decay. 

It is the writer’s purpose to describe the present condition 
of the Azhar, its organization and system of teaching. 

« * « * • 

The actual organization of the Azhar is of quite modern 
origin, and goes no further back than the sixties of the last 
century. It is the work of the Shekh el Mahdi el ‘Abb^i, 
the Mufti of Cairo, who was at the same time Sh^kh el 
Azhar (Rector of the Azhar). It was he who first brought 
some order out of the complete chaos that existed in the 
administration before that time. He had registers and 
lists drawn up containing statistics with regard to attendance 
in the U niversity, the origin and Mazhah (doctrine) of the 
students. His chief claim to honour, however, lies in the 
fact that he provided for a better education of the professors 
themselves by securing the Khedive Ismail’s sanction to 
the examination regulations of the year 1872, which are 
still in force at the present day. In the course of the next 
few years the work which he began was carried further. In 
1895 and 1896 two viceregal rescripts were issued. The 
one put the matter of the payment of professors on a firm • 
basis ; while the other was a statement of the principles 
underlying the general administration, course of teaching 
conditions of’ admission, examinations, etc. These 
two documents, together with statistics, which the 
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Sh6kh Muhammad ‘Abdfl, the present Mufti of Cairo, 
, most kindly put at my disposal, form the basis of the present 
article. Frequent conversations also with students and 
professors, nvhose communications I checked by personal 
observation, have also added their quota. 

At the head of the University stands the Sh^kh el Azhar. 
In earlier times he was elected for life by the ^Ulama, the 

learned men ” of the mosque, out of their own number. 
Since the time of the Khedive Ismail, however, he has 
been nominated by the Khedive himself. There is no 
condition with regard to his nationality ; still, he has always 
been, as I am told, an Egyptian. He need not belong to 
the sect of the Imim esh ShSfa'i, which predominates in 
the Nile valley, and has, in fact, often been a Hanafi or 
Mdliki. By the rescript of February i, 1896, he is 
invested with the superintendence of the Azhar. It is his 
duty to see that professors and pupils “keep to the 
paths of science and religion ” ; he is entrusted with the 
executive powers in regard to the rescripts respecting the 
Azhar and the resolutions of the administrative Council 
{mejlis el iddra), nominates the officials, and chooses the 
board of examiners, of which he is the president, imposes 
fines and punishments, partly independently, partly accord- 
ing to the advice of the Council, etc. 

This administrative Council consists of five members 
nominated by the Khedive. Three must be professors of 
the Azhar, the two remaining Government officials. It 
meets at least once a fortnight for discussion of administra- 
tive business, course of study, disciplinary measures against 
professors and students ; it assigns to the professors their 
lecture subjects for one or more years, and authorizes the 
books to be used. 

At present the gray-haired Sh^kh Selim el Bishri is the 
official head of the Azhar. But a far more influential part 
is played by another personage, the above-mentioned ShSkh 
el Mbfid, Muhammad ‘Abdfi, who, as one of the Govern- 
andnt members of the Council, is invested, so to say, with 
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the functions of a general inspector of the Azhar, and is at 
the same tirne. its most distinguished lecturer. A man of, 
culture and enlightenment, imbued with the knowledge o*f 
European conditions, which repeated journeys and a good 
command of French have enabled him the more thoroughly 
to study, he has exerted his determined personality in 
attempting to divert the mediaeval system into more modern 
channels. All progress, such as is embodied in the rescripts 
of the Khedive already mentioned (the formation of a 
library, large building improvements, and the betterment 
of the Azhar’s financial status), is due to his unwearied 
exertions. 

It need hardly be added that his progressive activity has 
made him many enemies, and given him the reputation of 
an heretical innovator who impiously tramples on the hal* 
lowed traditions of Islam. A lawsuit that lately took place 
illustrates the prevailing bitterness of feeling against fiim 
in such narrow-minded circles. In the comic Egyptian 
weekly paper entitled El hommdra muniati (the She-Ass 
of My Longing), and written in the popular dialect, there 
appeared a satiric poem, which in a witty but very exagger- 
ated manner branded his general attitude, his repeated 
visits to Europe, and his unrestrained intercourse with 
“ Frankish” ladies as ill befitting his position and religious 
dignity. The last-mentioned abomination was illustrated 
by an instantaneous photograph this paper published, repre- 
senting the Mufti in kaftan and turban in the midst of a 
ring of Swiss ladies. Editor and author were, it is true, 
visited by considerable terms of imprisonment ; still, as a 
sign of the general feeling, the poem is instructive. 

It cannot be denied that the results of the efforts of the 
Reform party have in reality up to the present been merely 
negative. Modern principles look delightful on paper, but, 
unfortunately, they are not written in the minds of those 
whose conduct they are designed to direct. The feeling of 
the majority, whether teachers or scholars, is still predomi- 
nantly mediaeval, and it can be unquestionably asserted that 
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no more is learned there to-day from printed books in the 
light of incandescent lamps than half a millennium back out 
oif 'manuscripts by the flickering glimmer of kandtls. This 
state of things cannot be changed by well-meaning rescripts 
— in feet, by nothing less than a complete revolution of the 
now prevailing ideas, and that revolution, if it be possible, 
can be achieved only by many years’ unflinching effort. 

The spirit prevailing in the halls of the "Blossoming” 
we have maintained to be essentially mediaeval. One sign 
of this spirit is the exclusively religious basis of the whole 
system of study. This can be remarked at once in mere 
externals : the European calendar, though thirty years ago 
officially introduced into Egypt, halts before the hallowed 
door of the Azhar. The year is still the traditional lunar)' 
year of 354 or 355 days. The terms begin and end in ac- 
co^ance therewith whatever the time of year may be. Nor 
can a clock be seen in the whole huge building. And why 
should there be 1 Does not the sun, they reason, the only 
woman of the East spared the veil, shed her beams at all 
times over the whole wide court ? In Cairo she fulfils her. » 
functions so much more surely than in our sad and cloudy 
Northern climes. With absolute punctuality she announces 
to the faithful the five hours of prayer : magrib (sunset), 
'tdsha (two hours after sunset), fajr or (dawn), luhr 
(noon), 'asr (three hours after noon), and between these 
hours of prayer the regular lectures fall into their natural 
place. In place of our unimaginative notice, "lecture at 
five o’clock,” and the like, one has the more romantic 
formula of so many “hours before sunset.” It will 4t 
once be seen to what inconvenience such a system is 
exposed. 

Religious observances form also a part of the lectures 
themselves. The mudarris (professor) always sits with his 
face towards Mecca. The lecture is begun and closed with 
religious formulae. The lecturer begins regularly with the 
woryisp^'In the name of God, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate. Praisie be to God, the Lord of tho^worids, 
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and greeting and blessing upon the most .noble of the 
Apostles, oUr Lord Muhammad, upon his family and fellows 
altogether.” 

With the words, “ Qdl el mtlallif" (“ So says the 
author” — to wit, of the book he is lecturing on), he passes 
to the subject of his discourse, and closes with the formula, 
“God give peace \i.e., to the author of the book, if he, 
as is generally the case, be dead], and bless our Lord 
Muhammad, his family and his fellows, ahd greet them.” 

It is most stringently forbidden to enter the Azhar in the 
shoes one has used in the street ; still more so to spit or 
blow one’s nose on the floor. And while not everyone can 
glory in the possession of a handkerchief, the amused visitor 
may often notice a worthy professor, in the middle of deepest 
exegesis of the Koran, catch at a slipper which he has laid 
at his side, thoughtfully take aim at the sole, put it back in 
its place, and, prestissimo / return to his lecture. 

What now forms the subject of the lecture } Is the 
“ Blossoming ” a U niversity in our sense, in that, though 
on a religious basis, it makes the body of the sciences the 
subject of its teaching ? By no means. Only a very small 
part of the wide field of knowledge is ploughed. Arabic 
philology, Muslim theology and jurisprudence, this is the 
narrow sphere to which the curriculum is limited. The 
few other subjects represented, which are called the “ un- 
usual .sciences,” are, in comparison to the above, of very 
little account, and in examination little value is attached to 
them. 

The “ Doctors ” of Islam divide the sciences into two 
chief groups : 

1. The 'uldm el-maqdsid (the “ end ” sciences). 

2. The ^ul&m el-wasd'il (the “ means ” sciences). 

'rhe former group forms the proper end of all scientific 
effort ; the latter affords the means to reach that end. 
These two groups are also called respectively el *uldm 
el-naqliyya (traditional sciences) and el *uldm el~aqliyya 
(intellectual sciences). 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. XVI. 
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The obligatory sciences taught in the Azhar are : 

(a) In the group of the '•ulAm el-magdsid: 

1. 'Ilm el’kaldm (dogmatic theology). 

2. *Ilm el-akkldk ed~didntyya (religious ethics). 

3. ‘//w el fikh wa usMihi (jurisprudence and its 

principles). 

4. Tefsir el Koran (Koran exegesis). 

5. Hadith (tradition as embodied in sayings and 

actions akribed to the Prophet). 

(^) In the group of the ^uliim el-wasciil : 

1. Nahv (syntax). 

2. 5 a?/ (accidence). 

3. *Ilm el-beldra (rhetoric). 

4. Mantik (logic). 

5. Mustalah el-hadith (terminology of “tradition ”). 

6 . Hisdb (arithmetic). 

7. Eljibr (algebra). 

8. ^ArM (prosody and verse). 

9. Q&fiyya (art of rhyming). 

As optional sciences are taught — 

(a) In the group of the ^uUlm el-maqdsid: 

1. Tarikh el-isldm (history of Islam). 

2. Sana'at el-inshd (art of style). 

{b) In the group of the *ulllm el-wasd'il : 

1. Mabddi el-handasa (elements of geometry). 

2. Taqwtm el-bulddn (geography). 

3. ‘//?w er-rtdda (mathematics). 

The sphere of the ^uldm el-wasdil thus includes little but 
the Aiabic language and certain subjects which have for 
their aim the sharpening of the intellect. Their study is to 
make the student capable of. approaching with the requisite 
intelligence the ^uldm el-maqdsid (the sciences of religion 
* and jurisprudence). Therefore the express condition that 
thft latter studies cannot be entered upon uqtil a thorough 
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grounding in the first — above all, in the Arabic lan- 
guage — has been secured. This may appear strange to a 
European. He takes for granted that a student is able 
without more ado to commence the study of scientific 
works written in his mother tongue. Not so, however, 
in the East. To begin with, the difference between the 
conversational and written language in Arabic is so con- 
siderably greater than in the European langu^es. Even 
an Egyptian of the educated classes needs years of per-, 
sistent study of the grammar and vocabulary of his incom- 
parably rich written language to be able to apply it with 
any degree of confidence. Many, whose calling in life 
demands no such exact knowledge of the written language, 
content themselves with an d peu pres^ and one can often 
find an Arab express himself very much more happily on 
paper in English or French than in his mother tongue. 
If this holds good for the members of the better classes, 
how much more so for the uncultured peasants’ sons, who 
largely form the staple supply of students in the Azhar. 
Then, again, there is another large gulf between the 
written Arabic of to-day and the classical language of 
the literature with which the Azhar has most to do. The 
highest glories of Arabic literature lie some thirteen cen- 
turies back, and even though the modern written Arabic 
conforms as nearly as possible to the ancient in syntax and 
accidence, it shows great differences in style and vocabulary. 
Many words have become obsolete, others have altogether 
changed their meaning, new ideas have demanded new 
expt^ssions, and, above all, through the ever-growing 
influence of European languages, the style has become 
very modern, and even, in the opinion of the classicists, 
downright un- Arabic in character. It follows that linguistic 
study must play a large part in the programme of the 
Azhar For the non -Arabs, who form a considerable 
fraction of the whole, the necessity, of course, becomes 
even greater. 

The student, then, after assimilating a sufficient know 

u 2 
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ledge of the “means’* studied, starts on the course of 
“ religious and legal sciences.” Both the latter studies go 
hdnd in hand, for, according to the Muslim conception, 
divine and secular law are in indissoluble union. Both are 
founded on the Koran, which, as the direct revelation of 
God’s will, is to the Muslim not only his standard of belief, 
but also the ortly source of all civil law, which, whenever 
dark or dumb, is illuminated and completed by the tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet, the first Khalifas, and the 
founders of the fodr great orthodox sects of Islam. 

In the course of time this rigid theocratic principle, which 
entrusted the whole jurisdiction to spiritual courts, was to 
some extent broken through, as European influence made 
its way ifi the countries dominated b}’ Muslim customs. At 
first it was infringed only in favour of Europeans, who 
through the so-called “ capitulations ” were put under the 
jurisdiction of their own representatives ; later, however, also 
in favour of the natives themselves by the constitution of 
the secular native courts, to which a great part of the 
powers of the spiritual courts were ceded. At present there 
exist — beyond the Consular courts, which only have a narrow 
sphere — three jurisdictions in Egypt : the mehdkim esk- 
shar'fyya (spiritual couits) decide all questions of personal 
i^tatute, family and hereditary rights, etc. ; the mehdkim 
€l-ahliyya (the native courts) deal with all other legal 
matters among the natives ; and the Mixed Tribunals, 
founded in 1876, settle disputes between foreigners and 
Egyptians, or between foreigners of different nationalities. 

In keeping with this dualism of their conception of lavv>^ 
the ancient theocratic idea of Islam on one side and the 
modern Egyptian conception thoroughly imbued with the 
European spirit on the other — is the two-fold nature of 
legal study. The principles that govern the mehdkim ei- 
ahliyya and the “ Mixed Tribunals ” are taught to the ifecole 
Kb^dlviale, while the Azhar occupies itself es^cluslvely with 
the theories of Muslim law underlying the jurn^tion of 
the spiritual courts. The latter, again, is taught ^ coonec- 
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tion with the jdi^ferent tenets of the four Mezihib (sects or 
doctrines) into which orthodox Islam is divided. These sects 
are called after their founders, the Hanifi^ MMiki, SMfa% 
and Handati. To the Hanifi sect belong the Turks, and, 
above all, the present Commander of the Faithful, the 
Sultan. The M&likis flourish largely in North-West Africa ; 
the Shdfais are widely spread in Egypt. The Hembalis 
number only few followers. Out of the 251 professors 
of the Azhar in 1901-1902, 72 were fianifisy 77 Mdlikis, 
100 ShdfaiSy and 42 Hanbahs ; of the 10,403 students, 
2,95 1 were HanifiSy 2,454 Mdlikisy 4,969 Skdfaisy^ and 29 
Hanbalis. Before the student approaches the principles of 
other sects, he must first make himself master of his own. 
In the board of examiners the first three sects have always 
two representatives ; if the examined belongs to the Han- 
bali sect, one of the three Hanbali professors is added to 
the board. In earlier times it seems that the opposing 
theories of the different sects, which were taught at one 
and the same time, gave occasion to the most exciting dis- 
cussions, which, not too rarely, when the tongue was tired, 
Were fought out with the sword. To avoid the violence of 
collision between the fanatic spirits, the followers of dif- 
ferent sects were allotted different parts in the Azhar, beyond 
which they were not to stray. To-day one sees no more 
of such sparkling ebullitions. Islam has grown old and 
apathetic, and the Shdfai professor can be heard calmly ex- 
pounding his doctrine about the only saving way of ablu- 
tions, caring hot a jot for the fact that his Hanifi. colleague, 
by the next column, is preaching just the opposite. 

The dissenting SkiH sect, to which the Persians hold, is 
not represented in the Azhar. Though it is not specifi- 
cally forbidden, still, any possible professors or students of 
this persuasion would have to endure so much, through the 
hostility ©f th© orthodox Sunni majority, that they would 
soon layi|bwn' their arms. Makrizi informs us that, in the 
year 1415, among 750 poor students then residing in the 
Mosque, the;re were also Persians, thus by a natural infer- 
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ence Ski*is. Now, howevfer, in the halls founded under the 
auspices of a SkiH Khalifa by a Greek Mam](lk, only the 
orthodox Islam holds sway. 

Most astonishing to us, so diametrically opposed as it is 
to our custom, is the manner of teaching. Of lecture- 
rooms, where the professor can be isolated with his class, 
there are none. A single enormous hall, some 240 feet 
long and 1 50 feet wide, traversed by eight rows of columns, 
unites under its roof both professors and pupils. Chaotic 
confusion, deafenirig chatter of tongues, ceaseless coming 
and going, not«a moment of quietness — every one doing 
what his sweet will bids ! Amid this whirl, the professors, 
leaning against columns, or squatting on low stools in the 
middle of a circle of twenty to thirty students, deliver their 
lectures. The European cannot conceive how teaching can 
be given under such conditions ; amid the bustle he catches 
scarcely a word of the lecture. Even the attempt at con- 
centration of thought appean> to him an impossibility. 
Not so to the Egyptian : to him noise is a condition of 
work. In fact, one may often see the native in the street 
before a caf6, surrounded by crowds of persistent beggars 
and street musicians, peacefully getting through his corre- 
spondence. But this, after all, is a matter of custom ; much 
more important than this outward difference between 
European and Oriental system of teaching is the wide cleft 
which divides their essentials. 

The professor does not^ according to his knowledge and 
inclination, choose his special subject, but it is assigned 
him by the administrative Council. He is expected to be 
versed in all the official branches of study. It is clear how 
much the thoroughness of his accomplishment must there- 
by suffer. So the professor, apart from laudable excep- 
tions, seldom attempts to introduce the pupil rationally into 
his subject ; he does not trouble himself to give a psethodi- 
cally arranged picture of the present position of tht«Sfudy, 
freed from all antiquated and 'superfluous' maher* !h 7 or 
does hfs «ver aim at teaching his pupils to think. He is 
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content with the thankless repetition of the doctrines and 
principles of past centuries, as they stand in the books 
hallowed by tradition, and handles them without the slight- 
est criticism as never-changing truths. Doubt, the source 
of all scientific progress, is most severely prescribed. Jura 
in verba magistri is the first academical duty, and the 
disrespectful pupil who puts the too advanced question is 
smartly called to order with an energetic *Itakid zua Id 
tagddil (“ Believe, and question not'). Nothing is more 
characteristic of the whole system of teaching than the stereo- 
typed phrase which one gets from" the students as answer 
to the question what their Shdkh is lecturing on : ** He is 
reading the book of the Sh^kh So-and-so.” Qdl el mtCallif 
(the author has said) sounds as an ever- returning refrain 
through the lecture. Certainly with no less unctuous 
repetition flowed the solemn Labeo inquit from the lips of 
Tribonian and his fellows in old Byzantium. The ancient 
authors enjoy a reputation before which all bow. Even 
the broad-minded Sh^kh Muhammad ‘Abdu must so far 
yield to custom, and at least pro forma announce that he 
reads a certain book, though it forms in no way the founda- 
tion of his lectures. 

It is according to the principles laid down in these old 
books that the spiritual courts give judgment, even 
though custom and condition have, since the time of their 
composition, completely changed. In short, the old jurists 
and theologians are regarded as infallible, and some 
are even honoured as saints {eg.^ the approach of a non- 
Muslim to the tomb of Imd.m esh Shifafl is strictly for- 
bidden) and the presumption that one can excel them or 
merely do likewise is considered a most audacious sacrilege. 

The spirit of independent research, which was by no 
means alien to the spirit of Islam, has been cramped by an 
anxious dependence on the letter of the law. In place of 
ration^ ^nquify, we see only a blind flocking hither and 
thither on the broad highway of ancient ideas and preju- 
dices. Glossing, compiling, commentating is the very life- 
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blood of these excellent professors. To us the accomplish- 
ments of the Bolognese “ Postglossatores ” seem a record 
of' unfruitful verbosity. But even their most glorious dis- 
tinctiones and ampliatioues grow pale in the light of their 
rivals in the Azhar. Their refinement of commentating is 
incomparable. First the original text of a work is 

read, and as far as possible committed to memory ; then are 
treated in order the sharlf (commentary on the text), the 
hdshiyya (commentary on the commentary), and finally the 
tagrtr the third (commentary on the original work). And 
what sort of commentaries ? An example : The copulative 
particles in Arabic are loa and fa : The former merely co- 
ordinate, while the latter generally contains an idea of pro- 
gress in the action. Why did the author use the one and 
not the other } The commentators rival one another in 
fine explanations, and fill full so many small-typed folio 
sheets with their reasons, that in the end the student, from 
mere superfluity of commentary, forgets what really is 
being commentated on. 

When the pupil has made his way through the labyrinth 
of the various commentaries on one work — which lasts a 
year or longer — then a second work with its collected com- 
mentaries is the subject of another year or so’s mental 
wanderings, and so on ad infinitum, till the unfortunate in- 
*tellect, through the muddled ideas which endless hair- 
splitting distinctions engender, loses all vitality, and at 
last, instead of clearness and order, is master merely of a 
barren confusion. No wonder that under this method the 
pupil can pass twelve to fifteen years in the Azhar without 
acquiring any useful ideas. 

Intelligent Muslims do not, of course, fail to recognise 
the harmful results this system entails. Lately, an attempt 
ex ofiicio was made to lessen this fury of commentating and 
over-estimation of faded book-wisdom. A clause of the 
rescript of February i, 1896, enjoins that during the first 
/our years the student shall study only the text and the 
shark* QOt till then shall he approach the hdshiyya, and to 
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study the tdqrir he needs the special permission of the 
mejlis el iddra. And the further order» forbidding the use 
of books not sanctioned by the Council as basis of teaching, 
is made less after the manner of a muzzling order than 
with the express intention of culling out and in the end 
replacing worthless books. These useful regulations, how- 
ever, have till now achieved little in face of the stubborn 
opposition of the professors, who continue unerring in the 
old paths, less from ill-will, I suppose, than from ignorance 
of better methods. For not understanding, as is mostly the 
case, any European language, they cannot inform themselves 
of Western systems, and, in fact, how can one expect them 
not to regard their system as the right one, considering that 
year after year so many thousand pupils of all peoples and 
climes come to Cairo to acquire Muslim wisdom at the pure 
springs of the Azhar ? 

The attendance at the Azhar is at present still surprisingly 
numerous ; in earlier times, considering the bad communica- 
tions then existing, the numbers must have been perfectly 
astounding. Statistics, however, only take us back to 1 870. 
According to these the University had its most prosperous 
year in 1876, when it numbered 10,780 students and 321 
professors. In the following years a decrease set in. 

In the mind of the old-fashioned Egyptian paterfamilias 
has gradually been dawning the conviction — especially since 
the English occupation —that it is better for his son to take 
in the State Law or Medical Schools a course which leads 

« 

to good Government positions or lucrative professions, than 
to brood year in year out in the Azhar over old folios, with 
no more hope than at the best to starve, a badly-paid 
mosque-priest, professor, kidi or mufti. This profane 
view has even found its way into the very hallowed halls of 
the “ Blossoming.” One of the Sh^khs once told me with 
sparkling eyes how his son was a public prosecutor in Upper 
Egypt; considering the present increased price of living, 
he added, he was so much better off than if he had studied 
like his fathers “ nahv ” or “ fikh ” in the Azhar. So in 
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we find only 8,246 students and 19 1 Sh6khs in the 
Azhar. In the last few years, however, the rapid extension 
of the railway to Khartilm since Lord Kitchener's campaign 
has been the occasion of an increase in numbers, for now 
the journey, before taking from two to three weeks, can be 
made in so many days. For 1901-1902 the figures are : 
10,403 students and 251 professors. The numbers of the 
latter have increased, largely owing to the fact that of late 
greater attention has been paid to the optional subjects, 
especially to mathematics. 

Just as in the European mediseval University, the students 
are divided according to nationality into their several halls 
{riwdks and haras). Everyone is unde- the guardianship 
of a certain Sh6kh, and has a certain part of the mosque 
assigned to him as his abode. At present there are twenty- 
six riwdks and fifteen haras (between the meaning of the 
two terms there is no actual difference). Out of the above- 
mentioned 10,403 students there are 9,948 Egyptian Mus- 
lims, and 708 Muslims of other nationality. If one considers 
that the Azhar, though the most important, is by no means 
the only mosque-school in Egypt in which the Arabic 
language and Muslim law is taught (besides the Azhar there 
are nineteen other such schools in Egypt, with a total 
number of 11,702 students and 779 professors, the mosque 
£ 1 -Ahmadi in Tanto alone having 4,173 students and 
68 professors), then one finds that the total number of 
Egyptians engaged in the higher Muslim studies reaches 
21,605, astonishingly high number in comparison with 
the educational condition of the country. Still, it would be 
hardly correct to ascribe this crowding of the paths of 
knowledge to ideal motives. For a great number of the 
students, indeed, prefer learning, but as a lesser evil to a 
greater, to service in the army. 

In Egypt everyone but priests, teachers, and students 
for these professions is liable to conscription. It is true 
that the chance of being called* out is not great, when one 
consit^ers the small number of the army (some 16,000 men) 
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in comparison with the 9^ millions of the population (census 
of 1897). But^since the time of Muhammad ‘Ali the Egyp- 
tians have such sad recollections of service that they will 
still do almost anything to avoid it. Self-mutilation is in 
the order of the day. Many avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of buying exemption, but for the poor man the only 
refuge is entrance into one of the mosque schools. Even 
within their walls the fear of service is not utterly passed. 
After being there two years the student must prove to a com- 
mission that he is perfectly acquainted with his Koran ; if the 
commission visit him later in his University career, he must 
show also a thorough knowledge of Arabic syntax and fikh. 
Not till then do the military authorities leave him at peace. 

This flight to the realms of learning is made easier by 
the slight demands made on the candidate on admission. 
He must be fifteen years old, be able to read and write, 
and know the Koran at least half by heart. That is all. 
Blind candidates, who are very numerous, because of the 
prevalence of eye diseases in Egypt, are expected to 
know the whole Koran by heart. Non- Arabs are ad- 
mitted with no previous knowledge of Arabic. The 
formalities re admission are as follows : The candidate gives 
to the Sh^kh of the rtwdk or hara to which his origin 
assigns him his petition, containing his name, his lagad 
(surname taken from his towm or profession of father, etc.), 
birth-place, and the name of the Sh^khs whose lectures he 
proposes to attend. Certificates of birth, vaccination, and 
•freedom from infection are also demanded. Then he has 
to pass an entrance examination, in the presence of a com- 
mission which consists of two Sh^khs of his own riwdk, 
and a member of the administrative Council. Even boys 
under fifteen are admitted ; they are given instruction in 
reading, writing, and the Koran, until they have reached 
the specified age for admission. For this purpose there are 
in the Azhar nineteen ktUtdbs (elementary schools) under 
the management of fikkis. This explains to the visitor how 
it is that he sees so many boys among the adult students. 
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The life the mujawirtn (students) lead is truly puritanic 
in its simpleness and self-sufficiency. One like the other 
their days pass by, far from the distractions of the great 
city. A whole world divides them from the rich Pasha’s 
son, whose clothes hail from Regent Street and French 
from Montmartre, whose whole aim in life is, in as short a 
time as possible, to fritter away his inheritance in company 
with his goddesses, who, after battling long in the rough 
water of life, have* been stranded on the Nile. Perhaps our 
good Azhar undergraduate is not lacking in goodwill to go 
and do likewise, but certainly the necessary pocket-money 
is not forthcoming. He is as poor as a mosque mouse. 
His monthly allowance amounts to 2 real (8s.) ; besides 
this two cloaks a year and provisions, such as bread and 
cheese, are sent him from home. So armed, he must meet 
the demands of life— a problem not as difficult as might 
appear. Of college fees there are none ; the teaching is 
free. For a beJ, he sleeps rolled up in his mantle on the 
hard pavement of the Azhar , for washing he does not ruin 
himself. His clothes he patches himself with agile needle. 
And for food ? For a h'rs^ sdr (2}^d . ) in one of the numerous 
cookshops near by he gets a veritable feast. The flesh-pots 
of Egypt are no empty dream. They stand in piles on the 
shop table of the tMdkh ; aromatic vapours rise from their 
thick paunches in which all manner of vegetables— broad- 
beans, lentils, rice, cucumber, melukiyya (a kind of spinach) 
— temptingly seethe, delicately seasoned with the dust that 
the passing donkey raises. Then there is a great choice of 
fruit at the lowest prices. Let him who will have his fill 
buyi liimself a piece of mutton or a plate of beltyya (maize 
boiled with sugar)— in short, the Azhar student lives on his 
couple of coppers a day like an Amir out of “ The Thousand 
and One Nights.” This holds good, of course, only for the 
poorest students. Those better off can share with their 
equally fortunate companions one of the upper rooms of the 
Arfiar, where they live together in chaotic confusion. Of 
these rooms the cleanest seemed to me to be those of the 
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students from Java and India in the Riwdk el ‘Adddsi. 
Many also get lodgings outside in the town ; for 4s. a month 
a modest littfe room can easily be found. 

Considerable support — beyond the numerous close 
scholarships for the different nationalities, which I shall refer 
to later — is afforded by the jirdjdtt the official bread doles. 
In the academical year 1901-1902 13,510 loaves were 
distributed amongst professors and students daily. The 
latter have, however, no right to the privilege until after 
three years’ residence, and then the junibrs get but two, 
the seniors as many as eight, loaves. The professor may 
receive twenty-five, the mufti seventy, and the Sh^kh el 
Azhar no less than one hundred loaves {rartfs) a day. He 
however, who has not a numerous family to support, sells 
them at a halfpenny each, and so carries on quite a little 
business of his own. 

It is remarkable that the cost of living, while higher for 
the European in Cairo than in the most expensive of the 
great cities of the West, is for the Azhar student ridiculously 
cheap — at least, when he is content to deny himself the 
comforts of life. 

•El fuqr tvad'ahu alldn kikm (" God hath turned poverty 
to wisdom ”) runs an Arabic proverb. The Azharis are wise 
and persevering, because they have not the means to be 
otherwise. They scarcely leave the mosque day or night. 
For where should they go ? Even the visit to a modest 
caf6 would make a great hole in their purse. Only on 
• Thursday afternoons and Fridays, when there are no 
lectures, are the streets of the town seen to swarm with 
the students, easily recognised by the special way they 
roll their turban. Some also stray sometimes into the 
Viceregal library, where — as the secretary complains — they 
ask only for books about magic and the like. For the rest 
they study the whole day with a perseverance worthy of 
admiration, were it only directed to useful ends. Many rise 
from their hard beds at the first sign of dawn to perform 
the fajr (early prayer an hour and a half before sunrise), 
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which the Prophet’s example has raised to a specially high 
degree of virtue ; then, after making breakfast on a piece 
of stone-hard bread first soaked in mish (cheese-water with 
addition of red pepper), they flock to the lectures on 
tradition and Koran exegesis, which, devoted as they are 
to specially holy subjects, are given before sunribe. After 
sunrise arrive the yellow loaves, smoking from the baker’s 
oven, to recuperate the spirits exhausted by the study of 
the Koran. Then they hurry off to the law lectures, which 
are held mostly in the morning. The exceptionally studious 
may also perhaps attend a morning lecture on syntax or 
Ic^ic, till the mueddin’s shrill voice summons them to 
mid-day prayer. And the day goes on till ^aisha (evening 
prayer, two hours after sunset). Then the last of the 
professors disappear and make for their humble dwelling in 
the town. But the students often remain sitting till mid- 
night, committing to memory the day’s work with marvel- 
lous perseverance. The visitor may come when he will, he 
will always find crowds of students in the courts and porticoes 
bent over their books, with deepest determination to stamp 
the impress of their golden teaching on their minds. Still, 
when he sees these figures that nothing can distract swaying 
this way and that, now burying their noses in their books, now 
staring with meaningless gaze into the empty air, repeating 
with nasal accent what they have just read, he cannot 
resist feeling pity and pain; they are scarcely men: they are 
merely automatons who hardly understand what they read. 
And it is sad to remark how the expression of the students’ 
faces grows more indifferent, lethargic, and apathetic with 
increasing years. With what fresh and bright eyes do 
these boys of but ten years gaze on the world as they write 
their pot-hooks and hangers on their tin tablets I See how 
ready they are for all sorts of fun ! What disrespectful faces 
they make at the Nasrdni (Christians) if only they think 
that for a moment they are *not watched by their master I 
A^d a few years later we shall And these intelligent eyes 
^rown lifeless, these features so full of motion turned to a 
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stony fixedness. All their activity is destined to be paralyzed, 
all desire f<)r* knowledge to vanish, beneath the mildew of 
their perverted system of learning. 

Sometimes a day’s monotonous routine is broken by 
celebrations of less or greater interest. Perhaps a pro- 
fessor has Bnished his lectures on a certain book, which may 
quite well have taken him from two to three years to wade 
through. This is celebrated as a great event. One of his 
pupils that can boast of a fine voice recites appropriate 
passages from the Koran to the* collected class ; another 
sadilles Pegasus and sings in high-flown verse the glory 
and the thousand virtues of the lighthouse in the billowy 
St a of ignorance — referring, of course, to the professor. The 
more bombastic the poem, the more incomprehensible the 
words, borrowed from ancient poets, may be, so much the 
more often do the intoxicated hearers interrupt the recita- 
tion with their continued Alld-d-d-hs. Nuts, dates, and 
bananas are thrown from one to the other, and in the end 
perhaps one of the richer students invites the whole class 
to his room, where a splendid meal, watered by the nectar 
of the Nile, ends the day’s festivities. 

Or it may be a professor has been called by Allih to 
a better yonder. Mourning, the pupils squat round the 
column, by which the “nightingale in the wood of 
knowledge ” so sweetly sang. For three long days all 
teaching is set aside. In solemn procession, followed by 
all the Sh^khs and students, the body is borne through the 
“ Barber’s Gate” across the great court into the large 
eastern liwdn (portico), and set down before the Kibla. 
Meanwhile the fukahd sing dirges and prayers for his soul 
from the balcony beneath the minaret of K^itbdi. Elegies 
are declaimed, and after silent prayer the funeral procession 
leaves the mosque by the east gate and turns towards the 
city of tombs in the desert, where the body is laid in its 
last resting-place. 

Not seldom also some change is brought in the daily 
round by the quarrels and brawls which, in the crowding 
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of so many nationalities in so narrow a space, are hardly to be 
avoided. The Upper Egyptians, and Ma^ebis (North- 
West Africans) — above all, the blind students — are always at 
the beck and call of the spirit of strife. These troubles, if not 
serious enough to demand the presence of the police, are 
smoothed down by the Sh6kh el Gindi (administrator of the 
Azhar). He generally gives the excited gentlemen 
opportunity to return to their senses in confinement. 
Against his decision there is an appeal to the Sh^kh el 
Azhar. To uphold order among professors and students, 
the latter has at his command the following punishments, 
some of which he imposes independently, and others 
according to advice from his Council. 

1. Inz&r (warning). 

2 Temporary or permanent withdrawal of bread doles. 

3. Temporary or permanent withdrawal of allowance. 

4. Deprival of privilege of exemption from military 

service. 

5. Prolongation of the prescribed term of residence. 

6. Striking off the books of the Azhar. 

The academical year begins on the i6th of the month 
Skamwdl, and ends on the last day of Rajab. During the 
^months of Sk'abdn, Ramadan^ and the first half of Skawwdl, 
there are therefore no lectures. Besides this vacation, 
instruction is not given on thirty-five other days in the 
course of the year, owing to the following feasts : 

1. The feast of Sacrifice {'id el adlfa), better known 

under its Turkish name, Qurbdn Bairam. 

2. Yaum el 'asMra (10th Moharram), which is cele- 

brated with great solemnity, especially by the Per- 
sians, as it is the anniversary of Husain’s death. 

3. The birthday of the Prophet {mSlid en-nebi). 

4. Tht: birthday of Husain {mdlid sidna el Hmaiti). 

5. The Mahmal Feast (^ay of the despatch of the 

carpet destined for the Kaba in Mecca). 

<6. Kai el Khaltj (opening of the Nile dam). 
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7. MSlid es sidna Ahmad el Bddauwi (Birthday of 
the local saint of Tanta, notorious through the fair 
held at that place on this occasion). 

* * * « • 

So the years pass by amid the sweet lethargy of custom. 
Earlier, it appears, many students found their work in the 
“ Blossoming ” so fascinating that they spent their whole 
lives in the shade of its columned halls. Now, however, 
the period of study is limited to eight and twelve years 
respectively, according to whether*the “ seeker of wisdom ” 
intends to take the ordinary {shaliddel el ahltyya) or the 
professional degree {shahddel el 'dlimiyya). The student 
presents himself for the former examination after eight 
years’ study before an examining board consisting of three 
profeS')Ors and the Sh^kh el Azhar. If successful he is en- 
titled to enter upon the priestly functions of an tmdm, khdtib 
and wdiz, or to teach in the elementary classes in mosques 
and schools. The candidate for the professional examination 
must have devoted in the Azhar at least twelve years’ un- 
broken study to the obligatory subjects, mentioned above. 
Permission to stand as candidate is given during the first 
three months of the academical year. At the end of this 
term the Shdkh el Azhar chooses the examining committee 
of six proiessors, two of whom must belong to the Hanafi^ 
Sfidfa^t, and Mdltki sects. In case, however — though this 
seldom occurs — the candidate is a Hanbali, the board is 
joined by a professor of this persuasion. The Sh^kh el 
Azhar also distributes the different branches of the examina- 
tion among the several examiners, and decides what special 
sphere the examination on each subject shall occupy. 
According to the regulations of February i, 1896, the 
candidate is examined — 

1. On his understanding of the interpretation of the 
• authors; 

2. On the degree of his scientific knowledge. 

From both these standpoints are his accomplishments 
in each branch specially criticised, and according to the 
THIRD SERffeS. VOL. XVI. X 
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general result he is put, if successful, in either the first, second, 
or, third class, to which the Khedive adds his bujuruMu 
(“ We have condescended ”). If unsuccessful, the candidate 
can present himself after two years’ further study for a 
second examination, and if necessary after another year 
he may have his third and last chance. Concerning the 
privileges acquired by this professional degree the regula- 
tions are silent. 

***** 

We have treated the Azhar in relation to its administra- 
tion, branches of study, methods of teaching, attendance, 
student life, and examinations. W e have still to give certain 
particulars about its finances and the salaries of professors. 

The revenues of the Azhar come from four sources : 

1. Contribution from the State exchequer {mdlfyya). 

2. Contribution from the diwan el auqdf (administra- 

tion of the pious foundations). 

3. Revenues of the auqdf el arwika. 

4. Revenues of the auqdf el ahliyya. 

The atiqdf (foundations) are seen to play a large part 
in the revenues of the Azhar. Indeed, to “do good and 
share with one’s neighbour ” is not only a Christian virtue, 
but also a principle of Islam, of which at all times practical 
proof has been shown by the most lavish liberality. Princes 
and men of wealth have always rivalled one another in 
generosity of giving large sums for public ends. Countless 
mosques, wells, baths, and hospitals have owed their origin 
to private initiative, and, above all, the educational establish- 
ments have this trait, deep-set in the character of the 
Muslim, to thank for their astonishingly rapid growth in 
the early centuries of Islam. To give permanence to their 
creations, the donors never failed to finance them suffi- 
ciently, largely through assignation of intransferable pro- 
perty, from whose revenues the expenses of building, pay- 
ment of professors, ^nd scholarships for students might be 
met. Such a foundation is called a waqf and the adminis- 
trator instituted by the donor, the nd^ir. Should the 
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ndzir or his legal successor have died or be otherwise 
rendered ijioapable to administer the foundation, then, 
according to Muslim law, the kddi has the right to choose 
another ndzir. In Egypt, since the beginning of the last 
century, the Khedive has always been chosen ndzir of 
such foundations, and this caused under the Khedive 
Abbds I. the introduction of a special office, entrusted with 
the administration of* these foundations (the Diwdn 'umdm 
el auq&f — “ general administration of .the pious founda- 
tions ”). Those foundations, on the other hand, which are 
administered by the ndzir chosen by the donor, are called 
auqdf el ahltyya. In the Azhar there is also a third kind of 
foundation ; that is the atiqdf el arvjika, the foundations 
designed for the different arwikat (nationalities), of which 
the professional and student body of the Azhar is composed. 
The following defines more particularly the sources and 
disposal of the revenues of the Azhar in the year 1901 -1902 : 

1. From XkieM&Hyya (State Exchequer): 

Mill EgiTt Mill.* 

(a) For the professors and the sons of 

deceased professors 5>883 . . 528 

(<^) For the professors, instead of the 
official cloaks (which were 

earlier given them) 727 .. 733 6,6ir ... 261 

2. From the diw&n el auql>f (adminis- 

tration of the pious foundations) : 

(a) For the professors i>o3S ••• *45 

(d) For the lecturers on mathematics 

and geography ... 648 

(r) For the writing masters 360 

(d) For the sh^khs at the head of the 

arwikat 468 

(#) For the library 200 

(/) For the administration 150 

(g) For the servants *<834 ... 200 

{h) For the prizes 600 

(<) For the students of the Wag/ el 

^Khairi ... ... ... 400 ... 200 

(/) For the Zdnoiyet el *Omi&n (blind 

quarter) 48 

ijt) For the festivities on the nights 

ofthe xgth and 14th 14 5j757 ••• 543 

* The Egyptian pound « 1,000 millibmesa 100 piasters « 26 francs. 

X 2 
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3. From the of the separate arwikas^ 


both for professors and students ■ 


. ^ 

Egypt* £ 

MUl 

Egypt ;£. 

Mill. 

of the (Turks) 

516 ... 

855 



JRiwdk of the Mag&rabe (North>West 





Africans) 

364 • 

480 



Riw&k of the Hanafiyya (Hanafr sect) 

240 ... 

960 



Zawiyet el ‘Omidn (blind quarter) ... 

196 ... 

920 



Rm&k of the Shaawdm (Syrians) ... 

94 — 

105 



Rmdk of the (Upper Egyptians) 

50 




Riio&k of the Ibn M<tammar 

42 ' . 

688 



Riw&k of the Shar&kwa (frrotn 





Sharkiyya province) 

27 




Riw&k of the Sulim&ntyya (from 





Jerusalem) 

13 •• 

360 



Riw&k of the Haramin (from Mecca 





and Medina) 

11 




Rmt&k of iho SanAriyya 

6 

600 



Riw&k of the Akr&d (Kurds) 

68 

910 

1,632 

00 

r** 

00 




14,001 

1684 

4. 'TYio/ir&j&t (bread doles) daily : 





(a) From the Dhv&n el Auq&f 



4,043 loaves. 

{b) From the Auqaf el Ahltyya 



9,467 loaves. 




13,510 loaves. 


In respect of salary, the 251 professors at present in the 
Azhar are divided into two groups, each of which again 
falls into diree classes. The first group includes the sixty- 
one professors who were already on the staff of the 
Azhar before the above-mentioned examination order of 
February 3, 1872. They receive a monthly salary of 
not less than 300, 200, and 100 piasters respectively, 
according to which of the three classes they belong. The 
second group includes the 190 professors appointed 
since 1872 ; they receive at least 150, 100, and 75 
piasters monthly, according to their respective class. 
The administrative Council fixes their class and advance- 
ment according to its opinion of the accomplishment of the 
several professors. 

Added to this monthly salary, distinguished professors 
receive a special yearly compensatory allowance in place of 
cloaks which in earlier times were given them {pedl el 
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Kiswa). The whole contribution devoted to this purpose 
amounts to •;^727,733 Mill., and the allowances vary, in 
seven classes between a maximum of ;^30,867 Mill., and a 
minimum of ;^i2. 

Nor are the widows and orphans of deceased professors 
forgotten. The Council decides what proportion of the 
father’s salary shall be applied to the orphaned sons’ edu- 
cation, always, however, subject to the condition that they 
study at the Azhar. If within twenty, years’ study they 
have not presented themselves for examination, or, doing 
so, have failed, the support is withdrawn. 

The salaries of the Azhar professors are, as the above 
shows, extraordinarily small, and far below the ;^I 5 to ;^20 
monthly which even inferior Government officials often 
draw. So the professors lead for the most part a truly 
ascetic life ; many never possess so much as a selamlik 
where they can receive a guest ; a couple of chairs put 
out in the middle of the street in front of the nearest caf 6 
must replace that luxury. Still, they can depend on an in- 
come which, though slight, is sure, while in earlier times 
they were thrown almost entirely on the mercy of charity 
and private enterprise. Yet even this bare return for so 
much learning is begrudged them by many. The feeling 
of the young Egyptian generation is almost without excep- 
tion one of hostility against them. All the State officials, 
doctors, lawyers, and journalists who have acquired a super- 
ficial varnish of education at the “Frankish" schools of 
Syria and Egypt look down with contempt on the 
“ Blossoming,” grown gray with age. There, they say, 
even Arabic cannot be learnt, the possibility of a transforma- 
tion is inconceivable to them ; and so, they declare, the 
best plan is without more ado to close an institution that 
does more harm than good. Among the professors of the 
Azhar Also it is just the most eminent that are despairing 
of the chance of reform. Tired of the ceaseless wrangling 
and obstinate opposition of the majority, they speak of a 
secession to new abodes, where, freed from deep-rooted 
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abuse and paralyzing tradition, they may enjoy a more 
beneficial activity. 

What has the future in store for the Azhar Is she 
destined to sink into greater weakness still and at last 
dissolve in gradual decay? Cannot her languid frame 
be invigorated by the breath of a new life ? 

The solution of this problem is one of drastic importance 
for the future of Muslim Egypt. 
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THE BASHGALI KAFIR LANGUAGE. 

By Indicus Viator.* 

KAFiRiSTAN.t or the Montenegro of the Hindu Kush, as it 
has been styled by a Russian writer, is a country in which 
a considerable amount of curiosity has centred during the 
last forty or fifty years. This has been* chiefly due to the 
romantic accounts of its brave and mysterious people which 
have been published by writers such as Elphinstone, 
Burnes, Masson, Wood, Lumsden. and Raverty, coupled 
with its secluded and impenetrable position, which rendered 
it impossible to ascertain how much of the descriptions of 
the above writers would prove absolutely reliable when the 
country should be regularly visited and explored. 

Kafiristan, as Dr. Bellew observed in his very interesting 
lecture at the United States Institute, Simla, on “ Kafir- 
istan and the Kafirs,” may be regarded as the country 
“ which forms a portion only of a more extended area, 
known in its entirety (prior to the invasion of Islam) by 
some other name or names, such as Bal^tar on the west, 
Bolor on the east, Badakhshan on the north, and Dardistan 
on the south. Although all these countries were formerly 
included in Kafiristan, the precise limits of neither is now 
known. 

The extent of the present population of Kafiristan is 
very variously estimated. There is no satisfactory basis 
for any computation. The total number of men, women, 
and children is probably between 500,000 and a million. 

The chief recent authority on Kafiristan is Sir George 
Robertson, who has written two very interesting works on 

* *‘l^otes on the Bashgali KSfir Language,” by Colonel J. David- 
son, CB. Printed in the Journal of the Bernal Asiatic Society at the 
expense of the Government of British India. 

t Kafiristan lies, roughly speaking between lat. 34° 30' and 36* north 
and long. 69** 30' and 71** 30' east. 
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the subject — viz., “ KafiristSn and its People ” (1895) 
“The Kshrs of the Hindii Kush” (1896). Jt, is believed 
that he is the only European traveller who has really pene- 
trated into the country, having been fortunate enough to 
reside in the valley of Kimdesh in 1899-1901. Sir W. 
Lockhart's Political Mission to Chitral entered the upper 
Bashgal Valley, but only remained there a very few days. 
Thanks to Sir G. Robertson’s graphic pen and illustrations, 
we have been made familiar with many points of the 
religions, manners, and qustoms of a considerable portion 
of this secluded people ; and if his conclusions are correct, 
among other advantages, we need no longer labour under 
the idea, once prevalent, that they have a Greek origin, as 
for many years was supposed to be the case. It is only 
fair, however, to admit that so great an authority as 
Sir T. H. Holdich, r.e., believes “the Kafirs to be 
representatives of that very ancient Western race, the 
Nysaeans — so ancient that the historians of Alexander refer 
to their origin as mythical and Major H. G. Raverty 
{Calcutta Review, July, 1896) gives his opinion that “the 
stock from which most of the Kafirs probably sprang may 
be said to be more truly Greek than the people who occupy 
Greece at present.” 

Various languages or dialects are spoken by the Kafirs. 
Sir G. Robertson’s general classification of the inhabi- 
tants is : 

1. The Siah POsh — the larger and more important 
division, including five tribes. There are differences in 
their language, but these are more the nature of dialect 
than a radical distinction of language. 

2. The Saf€d Posh — viz., three tribes, the Presun, the 
Wai. and the Ashkun. 

The Presun language differs from that of the Siah POsh. 
The Wai language is quite different from that used, by the 
Siah Posh, or by the Presun-gpl. 

The language of the Ashkun is somewhat similar to that 
spoken by the Wai. 
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Sir G. Robertson, unfortunately, has published no 
grammar, vocabulary, or sentences in any Kahr dialect. 

By the Durand Boundary Agreement of November, 
1893, the whole of Kafiristan has been brought under the 
control of the Amir of Afghanistan, a proceeding which 
caused some consternation among certain religious and 
philanthropic classes in London, as “ their preservation in 
their ancient home is a matter of great concern to scholars 
and others, also to philanthropists.” But the gradual 
transition of these tribes (which h^ve been elsewhere styled 
a community of idolatrous robbers) to a state of civilization 
under a friendly Muhammadan Power is not, perhaps, after 
all, on sober reflection, a matter for such grave regret as 
was at first assumed. 

Whatever view of the subject may be taken from a 
Christian religion point of view, the opinion of the political 
authorities in Chitral in 1S98 was that the Kafirs under a 
settled and firm rule, such as that of the late enlightened 
Ruler pf A fgh anistan, would undoubtedly become far more 
acceptable neighbours than in their ordinary wild and 
predatory state. 

The opinion of General Gordon of Khartum fame, as 
given at pp. 1 33-135 of “ Letters of General Gordon to his 
Sister,” is worthy of special note in connection with this 
subject, as it is that of a man who had the advantage of 
special facilities for thinking out a very difficult question. 
He writes : “ I do not think the time is come for the 
gathering in of God’s inheritance — the heathen. The first 
thing which has to be done is to open and facilitate com- 
munication with their countries ; next let the natives mix 
more with more civilized countries, so as to acquire their 
language, their own native tongue being so poor as not to 
contain more than three hundred words. Do you under- 
stand |hat with a language of three hundred words any 
explanation even of secular affairs must be difficult, and 
how much more so must be the explanation of religious 
truths like the Atonement, which few of us are given to 
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properly understand ? ... It is remarkable that, as a rule, 
thp Apostles went to more or less civilized countries which, 
though pagan, had some germ of the old truth in their 
religions. . . . Nations almost invariably have acquired 
some degree of civilization before Christianity has taken 
root. In our own land the Roman civilization prepared the 
way for the Gospel.” 

Sir G. Robertson mentions, to the credit of the Kafirs, 
the entire absence of religious intolerance among them, 
and observes that converts to the Muhammadan religion 
are treated in every way with courtesy. He was 
evidently of opinion ten years ago, long before the 
allotment of Kafiristan to the Amir of Kabul, that the 
religion of Muhammad was making way strongly and 
without bloodshed. How far this movement has been 
permanently advanced or checked by the incorporation 
of Kafiristan into the dominions of A fgh anistan is not 
very easy to ascertain with exactness, and much may 
depend on the discretion of the Mullahs, or Muhammadan 
priests. In the early days of the change of rulers much 
was wanting on the part of the priests to make the religion 
popular. The “ Pax Britannica ” has practically brought 
our borders (in the case of Chitral) contiguous with those 
* of Kafiristan, and opportunity of residence in Chitral in 
1898 was taken by Colonel J. Davidson, i,.s.c., to work 
out the first grammar and vocabulary of the Kafirs which 
has been ever eleborated, and-recently published in Calcutta 
as “ Notes on the Bashgali K§fir Language,”* as an extra 
number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
vol. Ixxi., part i., 1902. 

The author, having first studied the Chitrtll language, 
as a means of communication with some of the K&firs, set to 
work to translate, through the medium of two well-known 
Kafirs of KimdSsh and the Bashgal Valley and<a com- 
petent Chitr3.ll, about 1,700 sentences suitable to the wants 

* the Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India : 
CUcutta. 
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of travellers, officers, medical men, and magistrates, com- 
posed of words in every-day use in that part of the worl^ ; 
and from these, and from many others not printed in his 
collection, he has elaborated a simple, but useful and 
practical, grammar of the Bashgali Kafir language. 

The character employed is necessarily Roman, and the 
transliteration, as explained on p. v, is that employed by 
the Government of India in its more recent linguistic 
publications. It is evident that some ..letters commonly 
met with in the East have not been introduced (such as the 
Arabic s, ain, q), as, presumably, their use was not detected. 
The reader must, however, be reminded of Sir A. Burnes' 
opinion, that it is well-nigh impossible for an Englishman 
to produce some of the Kafir sounds, and perhaps the 
second persons plural of the future or imperative of verbs 
are as difficult as any samples, in cases such as achunlr, 
ngalr. 

Nasalization is largely employed, and many of the sounds 
of d, t, r, are peculiarly hard. These struck the author as 
forming the chief characteristics of the pronunciation. 

.It must have been a satisfaction to the author to have 
ascertained, after his work had been prepared for the press, 
the existence of a collection of manuscript notes of the 
language by Sir G. Robertson, and to find that his own 
views of the language were corroborated in respect to all 
essentials by those of the distinguished traveller, and also 
by the Rev. Worthington Jukes, formerly of the Church 
Missionary Society, Peshawar. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that Sir G. Robertson will be induced to put through the 
press the valuable collection of manuscript notes taken 
down in Kafiristan. The difficulties experienced in acquir- 
ing the language of so primitive a people as the Kafirs of 
the Hindu Kush was evidently considerable, especially to a 
person ^with very limited time available for the purpose. 
The Kafir dialects are not written, and there are neither 
books nor inscriptions of any sort in the country written in 
the present or past languages of the inhabitants. 
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Dr. Bellew, in his lecture already referred to, states, in 
regard to his efforts to prepare a vocabulary, of the lan- 
guage : “ The work proved a most difficult task, owing to 
constant misunderstandings and loss of temper on both 
sides, and I finally gave it up as a hopeless job.” This 
remark is followed by two pages of dialogue indicating 
“ the affliction encountered in attempting to prepare a few 
short and simple sentences.” 

Dr. Leitner, in his “Sketch of the Bashgali Kafirs” 
(1879), also expatiates op this subject ; and Sir G. Robert- 
son, in “ Kafirs of the Hindu Kush," describes the difficulties 
which he. experienced in the following words : 

“ I have discovered another plan of getting my house 
emptied. It was to study the Bashgal language. At first 
my would-be instructors were numerous, and the greatest 
delight and amusement was shown at my efforts to attain 
the accurate pronunciation of baffling sounds. But very 
soon the whole thing was voted a bore, and it was only 
necessary for me to beg a repetition of some strange nasal 
syllable for my room to be rapidly cleared. One by one, 
without the least ceremony, my visitors would hitch up 
their long brown Chitrali robes, shoulder their walking- 
sticks, jump from my door, and disappear. . . . All my 
efforts to get instructors who would listen to me and reply 
to my questions for more than ten minutes were in vain. I 
took the dejected Shfir Malik on more than one occasion 
to some secluded spot on the hillside, made him sit down 
in such a position that he could see nothing but myself, and 
then proceeded to ask him the Kafir equivalent for Hindu- 
stani words or phrases, of course insisting on a clear under- 
standing about the (to my ear) unaccustomed sounds he 
uttered. He never could endure the proceedings for more 
than a few minutes. Before one complete phrase had been 
written down in the note-book he was practically^ asleep 
before my eyes, as though hypnotized. One day Torag 
Merak came to me, and said : ' Take a wife, Frank. 
Women never leave off talking, so you will learn our 
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language ; otherwise you will never be able to talk it 
to us.’ ” 

Dr. H. W. Bellew, in his very interesting remarks at a 
Congress of Orientalists in September, 1891, describes the 
influence of the Greek tongue on the language spoken by 
the tribes of Afghanistan. Bada^shan, etc. The Greeks, 
as he remarks, Were dispossessed of Bactria and deprived 
of their rule in Afghanistan by the J uta (the Goths of Asia), 
whose tribes are now largely representative along the 
Indus Valley. 

It has evidently been hoped by those who believe in the 
Greek origin of the Kafirs that the language, when un- 
earthed, would show a preponderance of Greek. 

An examination of the Bashgali Kafir language, however, 
as shown in the book under review, certainly exhibited no 
very pronounced traces of the ordinary classical or modern 
Greek ; but it is evident that the language contains many 
words apparently derived from Sanscrit and Persian sources. 
One of the marked characteristics which has struck several 
Europeans who have heard it spoken is the absence of 
aspirates. 

The language is simple in regard to its grammar, and 
barren as to words, one word answering for several of such 
equivalents in English; but to make up for these advantages 
there are numerous very intricate and delicate rules of 
euphony which probably can only be mastered by long 
study, and, as is the case in Chitrali, there are large 
numbers of idioms. 

Rules of grammar are, it would appear, almost secondary 
in importance to rules of euphony. This fact will perhaps 
account to some extent for the difficulty in determining 
whether the agent or instrumental form of construction is 
used or not, as its use seems discernible in some sentences 
whjsre it might be expected, but not in others. Instances 
of these are brought to notice in the grammar. Another 
point not clearly solved is whether the adjective undergoes 
inflexion in connection with the substantive which it quali- 
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fies, and the difficulty uf determining this disputed point is 
possibly due to the same reason. 

Thirty-eight pages of the grammar are given up to 
samples of conjugations of nineteen verbs; their general 
regularity is noteworthy. A concise table on p. i8 shows 
at a glance the general form of eleven tenses of five 
verbs, each of which has in its last syllable, seriatim, one of 
the five vowels. 

The system of counting, viz., by twenties, (note a simi- 
larity in the French quatre vingt), is noteworthy, as also 
the fact that the Kafir representative of i,ooo in enumera- 
tion is 400. 

In addition to the grammar and sentences, the publication 
contains five appendices, in which much information inter- 
esting to students of languages of the East is collated, and 
will now be briefly referred to. 

Appendix I. contains a list of some important publications 
or manuscript papers which help to throw light on the 
languages of Kafiristan. This bibliography seems very 
comprehensive, and gives a few interesting extracts from 
some of the authors. From a perusal of the bibliography. 
It is apparent that, up to the present, no regular grammar 
of any Kafir language or dialect can be traced as having 
been published, and only a very few vocabularies of w'ords 
in different dialects, the largest being that by Sir H. B. 
Lumsden, containing about 1,600 words in the dialect 
spoken by the Waigul Kafirs. 

At p. 1 78 is an epitome of the various tribes, as given 
by Sir G. Robertson, with their villages. The opinion is 
expressed that the principal races of K&firistin are descended 
from the old original population of Eastern Afj^anistSn, 
who refused to accept the Muhammadan faith about 950 a.d. 

Appendix II. gives a translation of the Bible story of 
Nathan and David in four languages which might have 
been expected to have an affinity to the K§fir dialects. 
There is not much apparent resemblance between them 
and the Bashgali dialect. 
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Appendix III. gives twenty words in every-day use in 
eighteen languages or dialects of the East, including Bve 
Kafir dialects, with the English equivalents. More than 
half of these words in the Bashgali dialect resemble 
Sanscrit. 

Appendix IV. gives a list of some of the publications 
which treat of the Bolor country. This has been compiled 
by reason of a translation of the Lord’s Prayer having been 
published by a Russian author, purporting to be a sample 
of the “ language of the Bolors oc Siah Posh Kafirs,” who, 
he considers, are descendants of certain Slavs in which 
Russia would naturally be interested. But it appears that 
the Russian author has not been very fortunate in his 
so-called specimen of tho Kafir dialect, for a well-known 
Continental philologist has given his opinion that the 
sample of the so-called Bolor or Siah Posh language of 
Terentief is an incorrect copy of the version of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the language of the Ama I losa Kafirs of South 
Africa. The letter II represents the so-called lateral click 
of the South African languages. 

. Appendix V. contains a few samples of imprecations, 
verses of Kafir hymns, etc. 

Dr. Leitner, in “ Kafiristan and the IGialifa Question,” 
observes that the incorporation of Kafiristan in Afghanistan 
“has led to the construction of a military road, which, 
beginning at Jelalabad, is to end in Badakhshan, thus 
facilitating the approach of a Russian army on the most 
direct conceivable route to India, and has rendered absurd 
the vaunted ‘ closing of the gates ’ in distant and unapproach- 
able Hunza and Chitral, on which so much treasure and so 
many lives have been wasted. The Pamir agreement is 
as incapable and irrelevant in protecting India against a 
conjectural Russian invasion as the erection of a fort at 
Inverness would be to prevent a French army landing at 
Dover.” 

If, therefore, there is any possibility that this hitherto 
secluded country should become the theatre of military 
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operations, it is well that a book has at last been prepared 
which will facilitate the study of what is understood to be 
he most impo rtant of its languages. 

Colonel Davidson says he makes no claim to be con- 
sidered a philologist, and writes in support of no theory in 
particular. This contribution to the study of a language 
which has hitherto puzzled many students of Oriental 
languages has been put together chiefly in hope that it 
may be useful if military operations should at any time be 
necessary in the locality where the Kafirs would be em- 
ployed. 

The author states that, though every care has been 
taken in his compilation, he cannot guarantee that his 
attempt to reduce the language to writing can be free from 
errors. The reasons for this are given in p. xi of the 
preface, and it may at once be conceded that, without 
greater opportunities for investigation than were at Colonel 
Davidson’s disposal, it would be impossible to decide such 
questions as whether the construction of the sentence 
requires the peculiar form known as the “agent” or “instru- 
mental ” (as in Arabic and Sanscrit), or whether it follows 
the rule of the Persian langu^e. A traveller, having no 
other means of acquiring the Punjabi language than by 
access to two or three uneducated agricultural Sikhs from 
the country around Ludiana, might well be puzzled on a 
similar question. 

The table of contents at the commencement of the book 
enables the reader to trace any particular part to which he 
wishes to refer. 
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AN INTERESTING BUT LITTLE - KNOWN 
CHINESE CORNER OF BRITISH INDIA. 

By PiNVA. 

The growth of the Indian Empire and its commercial 
enterprises form one of the most interesting epochs in the 
history of the building up of Greater Britain. The early 
struggles and rivalries of buccaneering British, French, 
Dutch, and Portuguese merchants, trading, fighting, cajoling, 
supplicating or dictating as occasion served ; the gradual 
establishment of political influence, and the ultimate 
elimination of the European rivals of the English ; the 
raising of armies, the fighting of great battles, and the 
subsequent crafty absorption of State after State comprising 
whole races of men , the valour of Clive and Wellesley, the 
splendours of Hastings contrasted with the greed of the 
Board of Control ; the wars with Mahrattas, Sikhs, Afghans, 
Burmese, and the horrors and undying glories of the great 
Mutiny ; the final eclipse of old “ John Company” behind 
the Crown, and the subsequent consolidation of the 
administration under a succession of able Viceroys — all 
these are matters of never-failing interest and wonder, not 
only to the student of history, but to every Englishman for 
whom the traditions of his native land and the exploits of 
his countrymen have a true significance. 

The racial distinctions which divide the three hundred 
and odd millions of people, whose destinies are controlled 
by the Government of this large and wide-extending 
Empire, are naturally great, and are so many as to be 
absolutely bewildering to any but those whose life-work 
consists in the study of them. How great would be the 
astonishment of the merchant rulers of i^ghteenth-century 
India could they behold the vast dimensions to which 
British India has now attained, the empire which they 
almost unconsciously founded, swollen far beyond the 
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wildest fancies ever indulged in by their imagination, and 
including races distinct from each other in ^appearance, 
customs and religion, the very existence of which was 
scarcely, or not at all, known to them. 

The addition of Uppef Burma to the Empire in 1885 
caused, as is well known, a very large increase in the 
number of distinct races subject to the British Crown, for 
the mountains to the north, east, and west of that province 
are inhabited by some twenty or more highland races, whose 
customs and languages dhfer in every respect, and infallibly 
demonstrate their descent from quite distinct sources. 
These hill people, who occupy all the vast tracts which lie 
between Burma proper and the Chinese frontier, as the 
former adherents of the Burmese King, found themselves, 
on the disappearance of that monarch from the scene, 
ringed in by the ever-advancing Indian frontier, and, 
somewhat to their surprise, full-blown citizens of the British 
Empire. 

Now, it happened in the dim and remote past that 
certain rebellious members of the Chinese agricultural 
population of Yunan, fleeing before the soldiers of thejr 
outraged Emperor, came and settled in the borderlands 
between China and the territories of the wild highlanders 
feudatory to Burma, and, allying themselves with a Shan 
kinglet, at the moment the most powerful in the neighbour- 
hood, beat back the Chinese soldiery which a conscientious 
Governor had ordered to exterminate them. The refugees 
established themselves forthwith among the mountains 
where they had stood at bay, chose a ruler, founded a 
capital, defined the limits of their territory, and, maintaining 
the alliance with their Shan friends on a sort of feudatory 
basis, started business as a kingdom by themselves on 
principles and traditions purely Chinese. In course of time 
the Shan kingdom, to which this little State had attached 
itself, sank, torn by internal strife, into powerless insignifi- 
cance ; but the alliance, though no longer of any value as a 
me^s of defence, was continued on the original terms. 
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with the result that, when the Shan States came under the 
British yoke,, this little bit of China, adhering to their 
eastern border and known as the Kokang State, came with 
them, and now forms an integral portion of the Indian 
Empire. It is thus in an absolutely unique position, for 
though there are, it is true, large colonies of Chinese 
merchants, artisans, and coolies (mostly emigrants from the 
east coast originally) living and thriving in many cities 
under European government, yet nowhere else in the world 
is there to be found a considerable population of genuine 
Chinese of the ignorant, agricultural class occupying lands 
which their fathers held before them — the slaves of all the 
crass superstitions and prejudices which have made China 
what she is, and to combat which the united efforts of 
European statesmen have but now proved utterly powerless 
— living in complete tranquillity, governed by its own ruler, 
and subject to its own laJws, under the protection of the 
despised and dfetested “ fore!|fn devil.” 

This .curious little* State, of which the area is some* 
1,000 square miles, having thus come into existence, so 
strengthened itself by good government and judicious policy 
that It passed unharmed through the long period of wars 
and disturbances which preceded the coming of the 
English, and which completely ruined almost all the sur- 
rounding States. Kokang, indeed, gathered strength from 
the struggles an<l misfortunes of its neighbours, inducing, 
by offers of lands <ind protection, many families of both 
Shans and Chinese to leave the districts where they were 
constantly subjected to war’s alarms, and to settle amongst 
them. The result of this policy is seen at the present day 
in the fact that, while the country all round is a sparsely 
inhabited waste of jungle, Kokang exhibits every sign of 
prosperity and wealth. 

The traveller approaching Kokang from the west — that is, 
from Burma — passes through a wild but picturesque country 
of mountains and valleys clothed all over with the densest 
forest Miserable Shan hamlets are here an^ there met 


Y ? 
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with, around which lie meagre patches of rice-fields, while 
dotted about the steepest mountain-sides are the rough 
clearings' of the wild Kachins. whose villages are concealed 
amid the vegetation which crowns the topmost ridges. 
The beautiful valleys bear numerous traces of a considerable 
former occupation ; here are hundreds of acres of land, 
levelled and ridged for rice-fields, and intersected by 
artificial water-courses, all covered now with an impenetrable 
tangle of reed-grass and brushwood, while upon every 
knoll rising above these levels are to be seen the mango, 
guava, and other fruit-trees, which, though scarred by many 
a forest fire, still remain to mark the site of some long- 
vanished settlement. Evidence, in fact, is not wanting to 
prove that the present scanty population is but a mere 
remnant of what must have been, at one time, -a large and 
flourishing community. After journeying for miles through 
this wilderness by paths overgrown with jungle, and almost 
impassable except where kept open by the passage of the 
wild elephants which live here undisturbed, the river 
Salween, which forms the western boundary of Kokang, is 
reached, and on crossing this the traveller immediately 
finds himself in very different surroundings, for, although 
the mountains are higher and steeper than in the country 
just traversed, and the valleys for the most part mere 
ravines and gorges, yet, in spite of these natural disadvan- 
tages, the activity and industry of man are now everywhere 
apparent. 

There are several routes by which Kokang may be 
approached from the west, all presenting the same features : 
the abandoned jungle to be crossed, the deep and rapid 
Salween River with its ferry of dangerously narrow* dug-out 
canoes, and the improved aspect of the country on the 
other side. The ferry at the village of Kunlon is that most 
generally used, but whichever is taken a stiff climb of some 
3,000 feet is necessary before the interior of the State can 
be reached. The first thing noticeable is the improved 
Qorldition of the road itself, for not only is the ever-en- 
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croaching jungle kept back by constant cutting and clearing, 
but the steeper inclines are cleverly zigzagged, and the 
worst places rendered easily negotiable by means of rough 
stone steps. Arrival on the heights above the river reveals 
a perfect chaos of mountain-tops and ridges stretching away 
to the east, w’ith occasional broad, shallow basins lying 
among them. The comparative absence of jungle growth 
is remarkable. The constant clearing of patches for hill 
cultivation has, at length, completely denuded most of the 
slopes of their former covering of forest, while the shallow 
basins and every other yard of more or less level ground 
have long been converted into highly productive fields. 
The slopes themselves are in many places cut into a 
succession of small level terraces which, irrigated by 
channels from the mountain streams, bear yearly a heavy 
crop of rice. Much wheat, buckwheat, maize and millet is 
raised on the more open lands, and in the month of May 
the country is white with the blossom of the poppy, with 
which every available nook and cranny is planted. No 
hillside is apparently too steep for the production of this 
valuable, as well as beautiful, crop, and enough opium is 
grown in the State not only to supply local wants (every 
man and woman consumes it), but to furnish a considerable 
quantity for export to the neighbouring States and to China. 

Some twenty miles east of the river Salween, in the only 
considerable valley in the State, is situated the village of 
.Tawnio, the scene of the periodical market and the 
principal trading centre. This was at one time the 
capital of the State and the place of residence of the Chief, 
but owing to the fact that it lies only a mile or so from 
the Chinese border, and was found to be difficult to 
defend, the ruling family withdrew from it to a place of 
superior strength in the mountains a few miles off. It is 
rumoured, indeed, that they were driven from it after an 
unsuccessful struggle with an invading horde of “ Panthe,” 
or Muhammadan Chinese, who, themselves fleeing from 
persecution in the interior of China, wished to establish 
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themselves in Kokang, just as the founders^ of the State 
had done. This is, of course officially denied,' though the 
earthworks of an old fortified camp, on an eminence 
commanding the village, are shown as the spot where 
rfie insolent invader entrenched himself, whence he re- 
peatedly attacked the village, carrying off women and 
children after defeating their husbands and fathers, and 
from which he was only induced finally to depart by the 
payment of a heavy bribe. 

The village at present consists of no more than a single 
street of squalid shops, the whole about two hundred yards 
long, with a row of low sheds down the middle, and a large 
and, for that part of the world, handsome joss-house at 
one end. On four days out of five the place is very quiet, 
cows, pigs and children sharing the street between them 
and reclining together under the shade of the sheds. On 
the fifth day, however, there is great bustle and commotion, 
this being, according to the custom throughout the States, 
the market-day. With the first streak of dawn troops 
of women appear, walking in single file across the fields 
and carrying great baskets of vegetables supported from 
either end of a pole balanced on the shoulder, or slung on 
the back by a band of cane work passed over the forehead. 
These processions converge from all directions upon the 

village, finally coming to a halt at the sheds in the street, 

• 

from which the cows, pigs and small children are excluded 
for this day. The baskets are unpacked, a baby being 
usually extracted therefrom together with all sorts of fruit 
and vegetables, and soon each woman is squatting on the 
ground with a pile of green stuff before her ready for 
business. Meanwhile the shops are opened by the simple 
process of removing the front wall, when the wares of the 
shopkeeper are discovered displayed on a broad low 
counter within. And now arisen a great clamour oV barter 
and contention ; the fruit and' vegetables are rapidly 
disposed of, the women, as soon as their stock is sold, 
joimpg the throng of buyers. In all transactions salt takes 
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the place of small money as the medium of barter, that 
substance behig universally in demand, and maintaining a 
steady value, while Indian copper and Chinese brass coin 
is quite unobtainable. A little later in the day the men, 
who take life easier and get up later than the women, 
begin to arrive — stalwart Chinamen of the large Yunan 
breed, clad in voluminous coarse blue garments ; Shans in 
the roomiest of trousers, and with enormous white turbans, 
rakishly cocked ; shy, wild Lishaws and>.Miautsus, hunters 
every one, in rags ; and a few *Lahs from the south in 
practically nothing at all. Each is armed with a sword, 
and not a few carry firearms also, the latter for show* 
mainly, or to impress the girls, for it is found on examina- 
tion that infinite persuasion would probably be required to 
make them go off. The crowd is now dense in the street, 
and, to add to the excitement, a caravan of fifty or so pack- 
mules arrives from over the border, the owners of which 
dump their loads in the very middle of the throng, and 
invite inspection of their wares — straw hats, felt carpets, 
copper pots, walnuts, honey, and other notions. After 
raid-day the women shoulder their lightened baskets, con- 
taining now but a piece or so of cloth, some salt, dried fish, 
and other household requisites, with the baby mounted on 
top of all, and file off on the return home. The men 
remain to drink a little, gamble a little, and quarrel a good 
deal — in fact, to enjoy themselves. The young fellows 
swagger round the shops and inspect the latest thing in 
pedlar’s goods. Here, indeed, is a wonderful meeting of 
East and West ; spectacles, locks, and little oil-lamps of 
unmistakable Chinese origin, and the ubiquitous safety 
matches of Japan lie side by side with cotton from Man- 
chester, tobacco from Bristol, condensed milk from Switzer- 
land, and an infinity of odds and ends of German make, 
such as glass bangles and pipe mouthpieces coloured to 
resemble the jade so dear to the heart of every Chinaman, 
pewter earrings modelled after the silver ornaments worn by 
the women of Western Yunan, and to be found nowhere 
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else, and other small articles, paltry enough, but affording 
evidence of the care with which the wants of the most out- 
of-the-way people are studied by the German manufac- 
turers. Other shops are devoted to the sale of arms and 
mule-gear (every well-to-do man in the State owns at least 
one or two pack-mules), and in others, again, the split dried 
duck and the toothsome pork beguile the burly peasant 
into drawing his trusty chopsticks and demolishing frequent 
bowls of curry and vermicelli at a small cost. 

With the fall of evening the market-place empties itself 
rapidly, the revellers departing in noisy groups in time to 
be home for the evening meal. Soon the front walls of the 
shops are replaced, the mule caravan moves off to the 
camping-ground beyond the village, the sunset gongs 
sound from the joss-house, supper is eaten, the owners of 
the closed shops adjourn to some secluded spot to gamble, 
and, as the moon rises and shines down the erstwhile 
crowded street, the only living objects she discloses are the 
pigs routing among accumulations of offal, and the cows 
pensively chewing abandoned odds and ends of vegetables. 

Satzuchiu, the present capital of the State and the place 
of residence of the Chief, lies in the hills about seven miles 
from Tawnio. The approach to it is over several high 
mountains, from the top of one of which it is at length 
discovered, perched compactly upon a three-topped pre- 
cipitous hill which rises sheer ’up in the middle of a narrow 
valley. One side of the hill affords the only means of 
access to the town, the others being impassable precipices. 
Clearly, the position has been chosen as one of strength, for 
the place, though commanded all round by the neighbour- 
ing mountains, could by merely closing the one approach 
be rendered impregnable to any force not provided with 
artillery, an arm seldom met with in this part of the 
world. The town occupies about half of the compaftitively 
level space on the hill-tops, and, in addition to its strong 
natural position, is further fortified by a ditch and a wooden 
fence.* Between these last is a space of some hundred feet. 
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which is planted with a species of climbing mimosa of 
rampant growth, of which the inextricably intertwined 
branches form, with the thorns which cover them thickly, a 
barrier twelve feet high by a hundred thick, absolutely 
impenetrable by man or beast. The two entrances to the 
town are narrow tunnels through this living fence, closed at 
the inner end by a strong gate loopholed for musketry. 
•Inside, the houses stand closely packed together, quite safe 
from all possible attack, and so filling tKe limited space as 
to perforce insure that extreme proximity .with his pigs and 
other livestock without which no Chinaman feels really 
happy and at home. Strange it is that, though the roads 
all over the State are kept in good condition, yet those 
inside the town are mere narrow channels of mud a foot or 
more deep, kept continually moist by the dirty water and 
offal from the houses, pigsties and stables, and churned 
into a well -mixed porridge by the passage of the cattle to 
and from their pasture. Indeed, the traveller may ride 
all day through the country without so much as soiling his 
boots, but will receive a goodly plastering with mud while 
floundering through fifty yards of village street at the end 
of his march. 

Upon the highest point of the hill, and about the middle 
of the town, stands the house of the Chief, a large brick 
structure in the orthodox Chinese style, with pagoda roof 
of heavy tiles, and much grotesque stucco relief work round 
the eaves. In striking disregard of the amenities, its 
imposing entrance looks upon a two-foot alley deep in 
perennial mire, and immediately faced by the mud and 
wattle wall of a cowhouse. The Chief, or Heng, as he 
is locally designated, is a remarkably fine specimen of his 
race : about sixty years of age, some five feet eight inches 
in height, of an intelligent countenance, and gifted with an 
acumei which is rare in these parts, he continues, though 
now nearly blind, to rule his small country with the same 
wise judgment which has marked his whole career. He has 
a family of stalwart sons, to whom he entrusts the carrying 
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' out of his orders, his unfortunate affliction preventing him 
a good deal from travelling, and disinclining hinv, except on 
special occasions, to venture outside his house. His chief 
wife, a lady of tliin. forbidding features, is, in spite of her 
“ lily feet,” a person of very decided views. She is 
possessed of surprising energy, and, besides sternly control- 
ling her household of lesser wives, children and servants, all 
of whom she keeps thoroughly in order, she takes a lively 
interest in the governing of the State, and contrives to get 
about a great deal, bestriding a stout hill pony with 
her deformed feet thrust into a pair of small leather buckets 
for stirrups. The Heng and his wife, in common with 
their people, are both smokers of opium, and by far the 
most comfortable-looking spot in their abode, which is 
furnished with the uncompromisingly hard, high chairs 
found in the houses of all well-to-do Chinese, is the divan, 
with its lamp, pipes, and other paraphernalia neatly set out 
between two heaps of cushions on which the pair recline 
and smoke at intervals during the day. The said high 
chairs, built of heavy blackwood and marble-seated, are, 
indeed, with the equally rigid tables which match then>, 
little more than so many offerings to the fetish comme il 
faut, the family sitting and eating, from preference, on the 
floor beside them, and never using them except to 
accommodate distinguished visitors. 

The house of the Heng is quadrangular in shape, having 
a large square courtyard in the centre from which all the 
rooms are entered, and into which all the windows look, so 
that the outside of the house consists, except at the entrance, 
of blank wall merely. The quarters of the Heng himself 
and liis chief wife face the entrance of the courtyard, those 
of the men of the household being on their right, and of 
the women on their left. A long room over the entrance 
is used as nursery and schoolroom for the children, of*'whom 
there is a surprising number. * From the windows of this 
rooni, which are filled with an intricate lattice without glass, 
proceeds at intervals during the day a chorus of youthful 
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voices, which, ringing through the courtyard, announces 
that education, according to the methods peculiar to* the 
country, is in progress. The English schoolboy is con- 
strained, on pain of a smarting tail, to silence while at work, 
but here it is an axiom that a silent boy is an idle boy, and 
hence all lessons are learnt at the highest pitch of the 
scholar’s pipe, the wrath of the master descending upon him 
whose note is least deafening. 

The Heng, when he is well enough*, to go abroad, does 
so with due ceremony. Black and crimson banners and a* 
band of gongs and long, squeaky trumpets precede him, 
while a posse of riflemen and spearmen follow after, making 
a goodly enough show in the sunlight. Not long ago he 
made a progress of some sixty miles, to Lashio, the centre 
of the British administration of the group of Shan States 
to which Kokang belongs, and was present at a durbar 
held there by the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. To 
encourage his loyalty, an order was then conferred upon 
him, an honour which impressed him so much that, on his 
return home, he caused the insignia to be carried in state, 
:banners waving and trumpets skirling, and deposited in the 
Tawnio joss-house, after which he issued an order calling 
upon every man in the State to come and make obeisance 
to the all but sacred gift of the Great Queen 

At a little distance from the Heng’s house, on an isolated 
knoll, stands the only oth 6 r brick building in the town. 
This is the magazine of arms and ammunition stored up 
against the possible time when the militia may have to be 
armed to defend their country. The magazine is never 
entered except by the Heng or his sons, and has conse- 
quently acquired an aspect of mystery which by no means 
detracts from the authority of the executive. 

The houses of the wealthier citizens are planned after 
that 6 f the Heng, but have mud instead of brick walls. 
Those of the poorer class are mere oblong huts of one or 
two rooms, with pigsties and cow-byres adjoining and 
covered by the same roof. 
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All day the men are away, working in the 6elds or 
trading among the neighbouring villages, which are 
scattered all over the State, and from which cotton, opium, 
flour, honey and other produce is collected to stock the 
mule caravans which are sent out, at intervals, from the 
capital in all directions, east and north into Yunan, west into 
* Burma, and south through the Shan States, down even to 
the borders of Siam. Meanwhile the women attend to 
their household matters, and the children to the pasturing 
of the cattle. At sundown the men return, and, after the 
evening meal and a few whiffs of opium, turn to the 
delights of gambling, love-making, or music. The thrum- 
ming of strings pervades the air, the instrument played 
being a long, three-stringed banjo of which the people are 
passionately fond, and on which nearly every man performs. 
Parties of young men assemble in the moonlight on the 
level ground outside the town, and, playing in concert airs 
which are not without charm for the European ear, execute 
queer dances, bare feet shuffling on the sandy soil, and 
blue clothes flopping fantastically in admirable rhythm, 
until, as the night draws on, they drop off one by one, and 
slink through the silent town to bed or to the cowhouse of 
a neighbour where love awaits them. 

* A few years ago the inhabitants of Kokang were plunged 
into deep despondency by a rumour to the effect that the 
British Government was about to surrender them to the 
tender mercies of their hereditary enemies, the Chinese, and 
this step was, in fact, contemplated at the opening of 
negotiations for determining the Burmo-Chmese frontier. 

Fortunately, however, when the delimitation took place 
the State of Kokang was definitely included in the British 
Empire, whereby not only were the anxieties of the in- 
habitants as to their future existence allayed, but a com- 
munity equalling in worth all the rest of the northern gr6up of 
Shan States put tc^ether was saved to the Government of 
India. ...The railway now being constructed from Mandalay 
to Kuhlon runs right up to the border of Kokang. It is, 
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therefore, of the utmost importance that the people of , 
Kokang be, peaceful, well disposed towards the English, 
and given every facility for extending their already con- 
siderable trade, so that the State, with the railway terminus 
at its back, may become a centre for the collection of 
merchandise from’ the whole of South-western Yunan. 
Such could never have been the case had the Chinese 
Government been put in possession, for disturbances must 
have at once ensued, the terminus would have been 
surrounded by unsettled country and by inimical Chinese , 
influences instead of by a quiet, friendly people, and trade, 
far from being encouraged, would have been altogether 
diverted from that point. 

The already advanced condition of Kokang and the 
industrious disposition of its people point to the probability 
that, with the development of trade in this part of the world 
which must follow the rapidly approaching completion of 
the railway, this little Chinese community, attached by 
accident to its eastern extremity, and at one time on the 
point of being abandoned as worthless, will become a 
bright jewel in the crown of Burma, contrasted with its 
dingy surroundings of Shans, Kachins, Lahs, and other 
more or less savage hill tribes, from whom little in the way 
of advance can ever be expected, whatever advantages may 
be offered them. 
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TfiE EARLY CHRISTIAN ROAD TO CHINA. 

By E. H. Parker. 

In the month of April, 1875, late Archimandrite Pal- 
ladius sent, a remarkable communication to the Chinese 
Recorder of Shanghai calling attention to interesting 
evidence about early Christians discovered in a Chinese 
polemical work dated 1291. It will be remembered that 
Lewis IX. of France sent the monk Rubruquis on a concilia- 
tory mission to the Mongol Court in 1253 ; and Rubruquis, 
who reached Mangu Khan’s residence at Karakoram on De- 
cember 27, 1253, has left us an account of the contest of rival 
religions which took place at intervals between that date and 
July 10, 1254, when Rubruquis set out on his return. The 
contest had been going on, and evidently after that still 
went on for some years ; for our Chinese author, cited by 
Palladius, relates how, in the autumn of 1256, Mangu 
Khan decided in favour of Buddhism, according inferior 
rank to Taoism, Christianity, Confucianism, and the Mullas. 
The words of Mangu Khan referring to Christians are : 
“The tieh-sieht honouring Mi-shih-ho, trust to celestial life.” 

The learned Archimandrite considers that tieh-sieh is a 
, tfanscription of the word Tersa, by which name Mussul- 
mans called Christians. He adds that Chinese Mussulman 
works have no other name for Christians than t^ik-$rk'Sa, 
Isa and ^rk-sa being the Mussulman and Chinese Mussul- 
man names for “Jesus.” Palladius thinks Tersa means 
“followers of Jesus,” and is probably a word of Persian 
origin. He cites Pere Ricci (died 1610) in support of this 
opinion, Ricci having been informed by an Armenian that 
Armenian Christians in Persia were still called Terzai. 

The late eminent Russian scientist. Dr. £. Bret- 
schneider, had already, in 1874, contributed to the Qhinese 
Recorder an account of a certain Taoist philosopher’s 
forced visit to Genghiz Khan at Samarcand in 1221. 
Arriving as he proceeded at a place practically the same as 
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the town of Yugur, or Bukur, on the Harashar-Kashgar 
road, the Chinese philosopher has left it on record that he 
was welcomed outside the town by the chief of the tieh- 
sieh. Dr. Bretschneider, on the authority of some notes 
already published by Palladius in Russia during the year 
1872, observed that the Persians from Sassanide times 
(say, from 400) had made use of the word Tersa to designate 
Christians. 

According to d’Herbelot, who is cited by the late 
Gabriel Deveria {^Journal Asiatique, 1896), TVm, or 
“ascetic,” is the opposite of Parsa, or “devout”; but 
whatever its exact meaning and derivation, it seems to be 
a fact quite accepted by all the authorities quoted that, 
when Kublai Khan moved the Mongol throne from the 
desert to modern Peking, the use of this particular word to 
signify “ Christians ” quite disappeared in favour of another 
and totally different appellation, which it is unnecessary for 
present purposes to discuss here. 

It will be remembered that in the account of the 
Nestorian stone, published in the Dublin Review for 
October, 1902, mention is made not only of Mi-shi-ho, or 
the Messiah, but also of the word tah-so^ which appears in 
the text of the inscription in connection with a Nestorian 
priest. In the Toung-pao of December, 1895, M. Schlegel 
of Leyden first suggested the identity of this word with 
the Persian Tersa. That by these two syllables the Chinese 
intended the sound tar-sa is plain from such translated 
• Sanskrit and Turkish words as dkar-mat., /ar-khan, ra-ma, 
jfl-la, etc., which, at the same date, the Chinese endeavour 
to reproduce with ’exactly the same characters used as 
phonetics. Moreover I have, with the kind assistance of 
Mr. J. D. Rees and Professor Hope Hogg, endeavoured 
to ascertain what eminent Persian and Semitic scholars 
have still to say about the word. One of the former writes ; 
“As to modern Persian tars&, Pahlavi tars&k, meaning 
‘ Christian,’ I have always supposed it to be an adjective, 
formed from tarsidan^ ‘ to fear.’ . . . Syriac was the 
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language of the Christians with whom the Persians were 
brought into contact.” On the other han 4 » a Semitic 
authority writes : “ I can't think of any Semitic explanation 
of tarsdk." 

A third suggestion is that, as the Arabs before Islam 
called the Christian monks rahib, or “ fearers (of God),” 
the Pehlevi speakers may have used the word tars&k in 
imitation of the Arab rahib, and in the same sense. One 
esteemed Persian authority tells me that tarsa is also used 
to denote Lamaists — i.e., Buddhists. 

• I 

There is a passage in the Chinese ‘* Northern History,” 
and another in the “ History of the Sui Dynasty,” both 
referring to the manners of the petty Samarcand states 
just about the time (560-600) when they were placed under 
Turkish influence, after the West Turks had driven out 
Ephthalite political influence from the Oxus, and estab- 
lished the centre of their own empire at a city to the west 
of Issik-kul, north-east of Tashkend. 

The following passages touching the State of Ts'ao, a 
little north-west of Samarcand, cannot refer to a later 
period than 618, and probably are the outcome of the 
Chinese mission to Persia a few years previous to that date : 
“In this state there is a Tih-sih deity; the various states 
eastward from the West Sea all venerate and serve it.” 
Then follows a not very intelligible account of a huge metal 
statue, and of a periodical sacrifice of animals for public 
feasts in connection with this worship. 

The Annals of the T'ang Dynasty, which began to reign 
in 618, in discussing the group of petty states round 
Samarcand, manifestly speaks of a petiod only later than 
the above by a few years. They say : ” West Ts'ao is the 
Ts'ao State of the Sui Dynasty ; its place of rule is at SSh- 
ti-h^n city. North-east, at YUeh-yti-ti city, there is a 
temple of the Tih-sih deity, whom the people of the state 
worship.” It is difificult to see to what this T^h-sih can refer 
if not to the faith of Tersa — ue., to Christianity. So far 
I Ijave not, been able to identify the two cities mentioned. 
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The allusions in Chinese history to the worship of the 
spirit, or deity, of heaven are very numerous, but there 
seems to be no one instance where such worship can be 
clearly, or even presumably, connected with Christianity. 
The various nomadic Tartar tribes, from 200 b.c. to 
600 A.D., are constantly said to have engaged in this wor- 
ship. Subsequently to the latter date the same thing is 
said of the Nepaulese (then first discovered by China, and 
called Ni-p‘o-lo), and of the Arabs (called Tazik), with the 
later addition that about 714 the* Arab envoys declined to ' 
kneel to the Chinese Emperor on the ground that they 
never knelt to any mortal ; only to the spirit of heaven. 
Kao-ch‘ang and Yen-k‘i, two states corresponding to 
modern Turfan and Harashar, are repeatedly said to 
have worshipped Buddha concurrently with the spirit of 
heaven ; which, indeed, is what we might expect of states 
always more or less under Tartar suzerainty, but both on 
the Buddhist highroad from India and Cabul to China. 
Persia and Hwah (a doubtful Ephthalite State, possibly 
Ghur) adjoining Persia, worshipped both the spirit of fire 
•and the spirit of heaven ; and Ts'ao (not the above Ts‘ao, 
but a state written with a different character, and corre- 
sponding to Cabul) worshipped the spirit of heaven with 
great show of splendour. In these last three cases, refer- 
able to the period 450-600, it is certainly possible that some 
form of Christianity or Maliicheism may be meant, for the 
period in question embraces the great persecutions of 
Christians and Mazdakians by the kings of Persia. 

One or two countries are said to be worshippers of both 
Buddha and the hien spirit ; this is said of Samarcand and 
of Khoten, in both cases having apparent reference to a 
period slightly subsequent to 600 a.d. Owing to the 
Persian fire-worship being sometimes called “ fire hien 
spirit” or “ fire hienl' it seems possible that the worship of 
hien (which appears to be simply a newly-invented form of 
“ heaven ” dedicated solely to Tartar uses) has occasionally 
been confused by both Chinese and European savants with 
third series. VOL. XVI. z 
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the wors}iip of fire. It is supposed by some European 
translators that the Chinese pilgrim HUan Chwang, who 
visited the Western Turk Khan in the Issik-kul Tashkend 
region about the year 631, found fire-worship to exist even 
amongst the Turks; but I suspect the real meaning is not 
“ fire spirit,” but “ hien spirit,” and I am very sceptical 
about the true Turks having ever worshipped in the Zoro- 
astrian way at any date. It is well known that the Ouigour 
Turks patronized Ma>nicheism both in Tartary and numerous 
Chinese cities where they .traded or settled. 

The Chinese annals record that Yezdigerd (the last of 
the Sassanide kings) perished at the hands of the conquer- 
ing Arabs (at Merv) on his way to Tokhara. His son 
Piruz succeeded in escaping to the Turkish jabgug then 
ruling in Tokhara, and, with the friendly assistance of this 
prince, succeeded in making his way to the Chinese 
Emperor. In 671, we are told on other Chinese authority, 
Piruz obtained the Emperor’s permission to erect a 
“ Persian temple ” at the capital (modern Si-an Fu). As 
this temple was subsequently removed for private and 
personal reasons to a spot near the hien temple, and as we 
know well that Nestorians and Manicheans both also pos- 
sessed temples there at the time, it is reasonable to assume 
•that Piruz constructed a Fire Temple, which was subse- 
quently moved to near the Tartar temple, and that all four 
religions existed amicably together; the fourth religion 
being the ancient undefined “ worship of heaven.” 

1 may add one other observation. The Nestorian priests 
were by the Chinese called “ great virtue bonzes ”; but 
the Chinese official histories tell us that in the year 731 
the King of Central India sent one of these personages on 
a mission to the Chinese Court ; and it clearly appears that 
since HUan Chwangfs visit to Central India in or about 
640 China had opened up direct land communications with 
it by way of Nepaul. It is therefore just possible that the 
Syrian priests of Malabar may have occasionally found 
their ^y to China overland. 
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THE WESTERN BRANCH OF THE EARLY . 
• • TURKS. 

By E. Parker. 

The Arabs from the confines of the Sahara, and the Turks 
from the ends of the Gobi— these two started at almost the 
same moment upon a wild career of conquest, which ulti- 
mately brought them face to face over the carcase of 
degenerate Persia. The Chinese annals (supplemented, 
however, to a limited extent by the recently-discovered and 
deciphered Turkish inscriptions found in the valleys of the 
Orchon and the Yenisei rivers) are absolutely the sole 
authority for the origin of the Eastern or Northern Turks ; 
but from the time of the Turkish schism in 581 a.d., and 
the founding at that date of a separate Empire of the 
Western Turks, the Chinese annals take^a secondary place 
so far as the latter are concerned, or at best furnish an 
authority of not more than equal rank with the Arabic and 
Persian narratives, upon events affecting parts where the 
rivers flow north or west instead of east. 

In the year 400 a.d., there were two military adventurers 
•in possession of what Marco Polo calls Sacchion, Succiur, 
and Campichion — i.e., Sha Chou, Suh Chou, and Kan Chou, 
in modern Kan Suh. One was a Hiung-nu Prince ; the 
other a Chinese named Li Hao, ancestor of the great T‘ang 
dynasty founded at Ch‘ang-an (Si-ngan Fu) two centuries 
later. The Chinese pilgrim Fah Hien was courteously 
assisted in the objects of his journey by this second per- 
sonage, as is mentioned in the late Dr. Legge’s Travels 
of F 4 -hien,” this work being an annotated translation of the 
pilgrim’s own book. Amongst the Hiung-nu tribes under 
the standard of the first-named adventurers was that of 
Ashmo or Asena, and when in 439 the Toba Tartars ruling 
as Emperors of North China put an end to this independent 
princedom, the Asena tribe of 500 tents moved a little north 
among the Kin Shan, or "Golden Mountains” of the 
Alashan desert, not very far from Campichion (Kan-chou 

z 2 
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Fu), preferring for obvious reasons to be the vassals of the 
nomad Khan of the Jou-jan rather than of die totally 
unkindred and unsympathetic Chinese Emperor. One of 
the said mountains was shaped like a helmet, such as we 
see in the Turkish statues of stone recently discovered in 
Mongolia, and consequently (according to the Chinese 
narrative) the Asena tribe got to be known as, and styled 
themselves, “Helmets” (Turk); for several generations 
they served their nomad masters, the Jou-jan, as workers 
in the iron there locally pbtainable ; and thus they begat 
and multiplied. 

The above information about the Turks is retrospective, 
for the recorded name first appears in the year 545, and 
under the following circumstances: North China had just 
split up into the East and West Toba dynasties, and in 
that year the military adventurer, who governed in the 
name of the puppet Western Toba Emperor reigning at 
Si-ngan Fu, took it into his head to send a political mission 
to the Turks. Meanwhile the Turkish chief T‘u*m^n had 
been assisting his master, the Jou-jan Khan, against some 
northern tribes, called in Chinese Tieh-lSh, and which we 
know for a certainty to be the oft-mentioned Tolas of the 
Turkish inscriptions — the later Ouigours, then a mere 
subdivision of the Tdlas ; and he ventured to ask the Jou-jan 
Khan for a wife in recognition of his military services Being 
haughtily refused this quite customary favour, he turned the 
above-mentioned North China mission to summary advan- 
tage, and obtained in 551 a wife from that quarter; declared 
war against the Jou-jan Khan, and utterly broke the power 
of the latter in the year 552. There was considerable political 
bargaining and manoeuvring between the rival nomad 
Tartars and therival Tartar(t.«., North China) Emperors; but 
at last the military adventurer of the YU-w^n family (repre- 
senting the Western Tobas) and the Turks got the better 
of the Eastern Tobas and the Jpu-jan, the defeated remnants 
of which ruling race threw themselves upon the mercy of 
ti»e*Westem Toba Emperor reigning at Si-ngan Fu. At 
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the urgent instance of the Turkish Ambassadors there pre- 
sent, the whble of these (except some lads kept in slavery) 
were basely and cruelly massacred in 555. With the assist- 
ance of the victorious Turks, this maire-du-palais, YU-w6n 
T^ai, now prepared the way for his son to found a dynasty 
of his own, called Chou (557), and this Chou dynasty soon 
destroyed its rival Ts‘i, successor to the Eastern Tobas 
(577) ; but the Chou dynasty was itself destroyed in 581 by 
one of its own Chinese Generals, the Duke of Sui, who, 
conquering South China in 589, reunited the whole of 
China in one vast realm under the name of the Sui dynasty 
(581-618). 

The Turkish chief who, since his final defeat of the Supreme 
Khan of the Jou-jan, had constituted himself Supreme Turk 
Khan, was now called Mukan, and his accession dates from 
553* Up to the year 564-65 his personal presence upon 
the Chinese frontiers is signalized in connection with fresh 
marriage negotiations ; but, though he is reported to have 
sent further missions in 567 and 569, nothing more is said 
about him at all, except that in 572 it is stated he was then 
.succeeded by his brother Tapo. Hence vre are justified in 
supposing that between the extremes of 564 and 572 the 
Khan may have been individually occupied with Zemarchus 
and Byzantium in the West. Whether he was or not, it is 
certain that Mukan ’s uncle was a Khan of some sort in the 
Far West at the time when Mukan’s father, T‘u-m6n, as 
Supreme Khan, was developing an empire in the East. 
We cannot be sure of more, either in point of date or of 
event. 

It is precisely during the five years’ truce (557-562) 
between the Romans and the Persians that the name T urk 
first appears on the Oxus. Events must have been very 
striking to give a brand-new name so wide a currency. It 
was also somewhere between those years that the Ephtha- 
lites were divided up, the Persians taking the territory to 
the. south, the Turks that to the north of the Oxus. The 
last tribute of the Yip-tat (= Eptal) to China was in 
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‘ 560, “ after which ” (according to the special history of the 
YU-fW^n or usurping Chou dynasty, 556-81) “they were 
broken up by the Turks." The Greeks and Persians speak 
of the Turkish Khan as Silzibulos, or Sinjibu. The first 
Turk in the West was Shih-tien-mi, or S6t-ti-mi, brother 
of T‘u-m6n, and Settimi’s son and successor was Tah-t‘ou, 
cousin of Mukan. Dates are uncertain. It is not known 
whether Mukan in person engaged in the well-known nego- 
tiations with Byzantian Rome (568-71), started by the 
envoy Zemarchus in 568, br whether (which is much more 
likely) a Jabgug, or Prince-Governor, whose rank may pos- 
sibly be discerned in the syllables zihul and jibu, represented 
the Khan. All the Chinese have to say on the subject 
is that Mukan speedily reduced beneath his sway the 
whole country between the Liao-tung Gulf and the Western 
Sea — a term vaguely applied to the Caspian and to all 
other seas in the West which appear to, or are reported to, 
bound the limits of the Chinese continent. 

Mukan was succeeded in 572 by his brother Tapo, who, 
in accordance with what seems to have been immemorial 
nomad custom, at once appointed new Khans for the east 
and the west parts of his general dominion. It is recorded 

• of Tapo that he allowed himself to be convinced by Bud- 
dhist missionaries. He died in 581. Nothing seems to be 
recorded in Western history of Romano-Persian doings 
with the Turks during the nine years of Tapo’s reign. 

Chosroes died in 5 79, and the fact that one of his wives was 

** 

the Turkish Khan’s daughter may possibly account for 
Mukan having in 564-65 proved faithless to his promise 
to marry his daughter to the East Toba family. Hor- 
misdus IV., son and successor of Chosroes I., was, it seems, 
a son of this Turkish Princess, whom the Persians call 
Fakim. From the Chinese accounts it is easy to see that 
wife-giving was a fixed policy with the Turks. Samai^cand, 
Kashgar, Kuch6, Khoten, Harashar, Turfan, and even 
Chini, all received, or were offered, Turkish Princesses. 

The three successors of T‘u-m6n had all been brothers. 
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nor had the sons of K‘o-lo (Kara) (553) and Mukan 
C5S3'72) pomplained when the succession twice went to 
their respective uncles. But when Tapo’s son abdicated, 
and Kara’s was nominated as successor on the ground that 
Mukan’s son, Ta-lo-pien, had been born of a plebeian wife, 
Ta-lo-pien got restive, and marched off sullenly to his own 
principality, with only the high secondary title of A-po 
Khan to console him. Bearing this rank, he took part in 
the war which his successful rival and cousin waged against 
the Tblas. Before long, however, his popularity caused* 
jealousies, and he was at war with this cousin — f.«., with 
the Supreme Khan Shaporo (581-87) — and after several 
failures had to throw himself for protection into the arms 
of his uncle, Tah-t‘ou, “ who had been Khan for the West.” 
Tah-t‘ou lent him 100,000 troops wherewith to assert his 
rights, and from this date (581-82) definitively took place 
the schism between Turks and West Turks. 

The Greek authorities* relate that an attempt on the part 
of Byzantium to re-engage the assistance of the Turks 
against Persia was made by the Envoy Valentine in 575. He 
lound Turxanthus (the son of Zilzibul, or Dizabul, who had 
* recently died) one of eight Turkish chiefs, the supreme one of 
which eight was called Arsilas. Turxanthus sent Valentine 
on to the Mount “ Ektel ” to see his relative Tardu ; and 
then, feeling dissatisfied with Roman assurances, he de- 
spatched one “ Bochan ’’ to .co-operate with a female ruler of 
a Scythian province east of Kherson, and to threaten the 
city of Bosporus. Turxanthus at the same time boasted 
to the Greeks of his supremacy over the Avars, the Alans, 
and the Utigurs of the Caspian region. Thus runs the 
Greek account. 

Almost every line of this narrative is confirmed more or 
less directly by the Chinese records. Dizabul (Mukan) 
died, in 572, and only one son of his is ever mentioned 
(Ta-lo-pien = “ The Fat ”). As to Turxanthus, the rank of 
Tah’kan occurs scores of times in the Chinese narratives, 
♦ See Historical Review^ July, 1896. 
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and the word Tarkhan occurs equally often in the Turkish 
inscriptions, which also mention the Afa-tarkhan; on the 
othfer hand, the Chinese tell that the A-po was the second 
highest official rank. There is no reason why Ta-lo-pien, 
son of Mukan, should not have been a Tarkhan under 
his ** uncle ” Tah-t‘ou during the reigns of Mukan and 
Tapo. We know how in later Mongol times the Princes 
travelled immense distances to elections and kuriltai. 
Most of the Turkish Khans have personal as well as titular 
names : thus, T‘u-m^n, the Hi Khan ; Kara, the Isiki Khan : 
it so happens that' Tapo .is never once otherwise called; 
but Arslan, or “ Lion,” is not an unlikely name for him to 
have had. The word Ektel evidently stands for Ak-taghy or 
“ White Mountain,” and the corresponding Chinese word 
P6h-shan applies to the range between and north of 
Harashar and Hami, which was then all Tolas country. 
Tah-t'ou is not only Tardu on the same grounds that 
Tah~kan is Tarkhan^ but two Chinese histones actually 
write Tak-tu and Ta-tu, in speaking of Western Turk 
Khans ; and Tah-t‘ou was in effect and degree equivalent 
to the uncle of Ta-lo-pien. Finally, the Chinese say that 
Tah-t‘ou (who had been Khan for the West), after the 
schism above described, invaded the East and “ constituted 
•himself” the Pu-k‘a Khan. Fortunately, there is a precise 
date for this — namely, 599 — which is manifestly incon- 
sistent with any attempt to identify the Pu-k‘a of 599 with 
the Bochan of 575, as I once suggested might be possible. 
As to the Scythian State ruled by a woman, it may be 
mentioned, without laying too much stress on the coin- 
cidence, that the Chinese in describing the Arab conquests 
in Persia and Asia, say that three months' journey to the 
north-west is the Woman State ” — ^a term, however, also 
applied, and at the same date, to two Himalayan states of 
Tibetan type, then each ruled by a gynocracy. , 

As to the Avars, Alans, and Utigurs, the Avars cannot 
possibly be the Jou-jan, but may very well be the YUeh-pan 
of the Balkash region, a powerful Hiung-nu tribe hostile to 
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the Jou-jan, and west of which no Jou-jan ever got, and 
which is never once Imard of after 450 a.d. For many cen- 
turies the Chinese had already recorded the existence of the 
Alans or Azes of the Caspian region. Their most ancient 
name (b.c. ioo) was An-ts‘ai ; then (a.d. ioo) A-lan-liao ; 
then (a.d. 360) A-lan ; and to their west lay Europe 
(Ta-ts‘in), the later Fuh-lin. The position of the Khazar 
Turks is thrice correctly placed by the Chinese as being 
'* north of Persia,” “ north of Arab [-conquered Persia], east 
of Fuh-lin [the Caucasus parts of the Byzantian Empire] 
but they have no more to say about- them. ' 

Ta-lo-pien was taken prisoner during the wars with his 
Eastern cousin, and (as his uncle Tah-t*ou never seems to 
have claimed Western independence) he must therefore be 
considered to be, what the Chinese repeatedly state him to 
be, the true founder of the Western Empire. Nothing is 
known or recorded by the Chinese of Tah-t‘ou’s doings in 
the West at any date ; but he is mentioned as living at least 
up to 607 ; and, indeed, ever since his claim to be an inde- 
pendent Khan in the East, in 599, he is found warring on 
the Chinese frontier. At a date not specified, but certainly 
previous to 617, it is stated that the King of K‘ang 
(Samarcand region), who bore the hereditary designation of 
Fu-pih, and lived in a city (unidentified) named A-lu-teh, on 
the Sah-pao River (unidentified), was married to the West 
Turk Khan Tah-tu’s daughter. There were other and 
later Western Turks called Tah-tu and Ta-tu ; but even if 
in spite of this we assumed Tah-t‘ou to be here meant, 
unfortunately one of the histories says that it was Jabgu 
Khan’s daughter who, anterior to 617, married the King of 
Samarcand ; and the very earliest we can assign to the 
beginning of Jabgu Khan’s reign is 61B. It is stated by 
Western authors that during the wars between the Turks 
and Persians (previous to 589) the “ Grand Khan ” was 
slain, which cannot be true of Tah-t‘ou. Ta-lo-pien was 
captured in China about 588, and his Western successor 
and nephew, Nili (.^588-601), takes no part in Chinese 
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history. Nili, therefore, may have been slain. The Western 
statement that the Persian General Bahram‘took refuge 
with the Turks in 592 is more to the purpose. The Chinese 
know nothing of it. In the year 605 the Chinese say the 
West Turks killed the King of Shih (Tashkend), and placed 
a teghtn (nobleman) of their own in charge ; but one of the 
two histories which record this fact puts the conquest of 
Tashkend down to a grandson of Tah-t‘ou, named Sh^h- 
k*wei (611-19?); whilst, to add to the confusion, Tah-t‘ou’s 
nephew, Nili Khan, and Nili’s son Taman (601-11), are 
said to have reigned as Khans of the West before Sh6h- 
k‘wei’s turn came at all ; and no explanation is given of the 
fact that Tah-t‘ou’s son Tu-luh, father of Sh6h-k‘wei, does 
not figure as a reigning Khan. Taman is also known as 
the Ch‘u-lo Khan, and he seems to have flitted about 
between the Hi River and the Chu River, which latter 
emanates from Issik-kul. In 608 the Chinese Emperor 
sent a friendly mission to Ch‘u-lo, who despatched some 
thorough-bred horses as a compliment ; on the other hand, 
the teghin who had been placed by Sheh-k‘wei in charge of 
Tashkend sent presents to China in 609 ; so that it is 
hopeless, at least at present, to solve the puzzle of succes- 
sions quite clearly. 

So far from ever having been able to assert their per- 
manent influence in the Tarim Valley, Yarkand River, or 
Lob Nor region, neither the Turks nor the West Turks 
succeeded in doing more than fltfully contest Chinese pre- 
dominancy in what we now call Kashgar, Khoten, Kuche, 
Harashar, and Turfan ; the Kings of nearly all these States 
are mentioned as marrying Turkish wives ; and, indeed, it 
seems that the Kings themselves were often Turkish Princes. 
Unlike the Eastern or Northern Turks, the Western Turks 
never in the least endangered the safety of China proper. 
In 615 the restless Sui Emperor Yang Ti (60^- ly) suc- 
ceeded, by baiting their merchants with offers, in inducing 
quite a number of Western States, including those of the 
Tarim Valley, and even a few from the Tokhara and Oxus 
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region, to send missions to China ; he was also desperately 
anxious to communicate with Fuh-lin (Roman Empire) and 
India, of which places he had heard solely through the Turks 
and Turfan ; but his envoys never got farther west or south 
than Persia. As evidence of what Fuh-lin meant, and as 
further evidence of what the Western or European Sea 
meant, I may add that it was explained to him by the well- 
known author on the Western Regions, P‘ei Kli, that there 
were three roads to the Western Sea : the northern road 
vid the West Turks and Fuh-lin,; the ’central road vi& 
Persia; and the southern road by the North Brahman 
country (the Indus). This is quite incompatible with 
Dr. Hirth’s theory that Fuh-lin stands for “ Bethlehem,” 
and refers specially to Syria. 

I give here a tabulated and numbered list of Turkish 
Khagans, the eastern being printed in a quite different type 
. from the western. Apart from these two groups, where a 
Turkish Prince in the line of descent is named, I give his 
name in italics to show that he never reigned as Supreme 
Khan. It is not always possible to ascertain the exact date 
of any Khagans decease, dethronement, or accession, and 
therefore a note of interrogation, standing either to the 
right or left, marks the particular date (right, left, or both) 
which is doubtful. It is only possible on Chinese authority 
to even approximately “ place ” events which Western (Per- 
sian, Arabic, Greek) authors record, and which involve any 
action of the Turks, by keeping this list constantly before 
the eye. The Western Turk Empire never for one instance 
reached the Yellow River or the east of Hami. Except 
that Western Turks — and even Eastern Turks — inter- 
married with the T‘u-kuh-hun — an emigrant Tungusic race 
(allied to the Tobas) then newly in possession of the old 
Shen-shen kingdom between Kokonor and Lob Nor — the 
Turks *had no influence, south of those waters, along the 
Khoten road. It may here be incidentally mentioned that 
the T'u-kuh-hun ruler had made use of the title Khagan not 
only before the Turks, but also before the Jou-jan, which 
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latter employed before the Turks many titles we now con- 
sider Turkislj. . It is perfectly clear from the Chinese records 
that the whole Ephthalite Empire, including in that name 
all but the extreme south of Indo-Scythia proper, and also 
the kindred and allied kingdoms of the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
was continuously under West Turkish domination. Merv 
and the Hindu Koosh were the western and southern limits 
of direct domination, or of Turkish government through 
such officials as tudun, teshrifatji^ teghin., or jabgug^ 

all of which are freely mentioned Jn the* Chinese records, 
and identifiable (three at least with absolute certainty) by 
the aid of the recently-discovered Turkish inscriptions. 
Persia and the Kabul region were menaced, and occasionally 
influenced, but never brought under sway. Babylonia, 
Assyria, Armenia, Beloochistan, and the Punjaub, were all 
totally beyond the Turkish sphere of influence. If the 
Alans, Khazars, and (not ever mentioned by the Chinese) 
the Utigurs, were under West Turk domination, the Chinese 
know nothing of it ; nor do the Chinese know of the Turkish 
1 elations with Byzantium. Their influence in the direction 
of Dardistan, Balti, and Kashmir, never went beyond 
Sarikol and Tashkurgan — i.e.y beyond the tract of moun- 
tainous country lying to the south-west of the highroad 
between Khoten, Yarkand, and Kashgar. The most per- 
sistently West Turkish places were on the highroad between 
Kurkara Usu, Kuldja, and .Merv — i.e., Iliisk, Auli^-ata, 
Tashkend, Bing-gyul, Khojend, Bokhara, Merv, Balkh, 
Talekh^in, the Iron Gate,Badakhshan,Wakhan, Shignan,etc. 

Hardly any Western Khan (581-659) reigned at any 
time without either seeking or receiving investiture from 
China. The pilgrim Hiian Chwang in 630 found Jabgu or 
Jabgug Khan rather Persianized in his Court, but probably 
he simply took over all the Ephthalite ways which he found 
profitable. Whatever influence the West Turks may have 
had on the Roman or Persian frontiers, it is certain that 
they regarded the frontier of China as their old home, and 
the T'ang dynasty as the greatest power in the known world. 
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Moreover, though usually at war with the Eastern Turks, 
the Western Turks always in a way recognisecl the souche, 
and the consequent precedence of the Eastern Turks. 
Both were first of all Ashino, just as modern Turks are first 
of all Osmanli. All Eastern and Western Khans were of 
pure Ashmo stock, just as all modern Persian monarchs 
sign themselves “ Kadjar ” as being their ultimate name. 
The word “Ashmo” never once appears in the Turkish 
inscriptions, and was therefore probably tabu. On the 
other hand, the word “ Turk,” which was at best a sobriquet 
given to the Ashino clan, is throughout used with affec- 
tionate reiteration. In giving the names of the Khans, I 
add all the Chinese-rendered names by which they were at 
any time known, before, during, or after their respective 
reigns. Also the names, if any, by which they were known 
to the Turks themselves, according to the inscriptions. 
There is absolutely only one case where both Chinese and 
Turks use the same name for a given Khan, and that is in 
the case of Bilga Khan, who reigned from 7 1 6 to 734 ; but 
Bilgay “ the Knowing,” seems to have been an appendage or 
part of many Khans’ — and even Khatuns’ — names, like 
“ Caesar ” amongst the Roman rulers ; or like Semper 
Augustus. 

From first to last the Western Turks, apart from occa- 
sional Courts and “ ordos,” had two main capitals : one was 
north of Kuch6, at a spot nearly corresponding with modern 
Urumtsi ; the other north of Tashkend, at a centre almost 
identical with modern Auli6-ata, on the Taras River. The 
rich meadow-lands to the north-west of this last district — 
the Bing-gyul, or Thousand Springs — were the chief hunting 
preserve and army training-ground of the Western Khans. 
From 581, when the schism began, the successful policy of 
the Chinese was to intrigue and ally themselves with the 
Western Turks, in order (to use their own exprefision) to 
“have the leg pulled” of the Eastern Turks, whilst the 
Chinese “got them by the horns.” The power of the 
*Eastem Turks was utterly broken in 630, and for fifty years 
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East “Turkey” was indirectly governed by China. The 
West Turks, now seized the opportunity to secure some 
Eastern Turk pickings ; but the Chinese played their cards 
so well that, in 657, they at last succeeded, of course with 
the assistance of Ouigour and other quasi-Turk allies, in 
carrying their victorious arms right up to the city of Tash- 
kend. After that (66 1) the whole of the Western Turk 
Empire (including nominally even Persia and Kabul, 
neither of which had ever formed part of it) was divided 
into imaginary Chinese provinces, mostly 'under the purely 
native rule of the original chiefs,- as “proconsuls” and 
“governors.” Between 657 and about 700 two “ Restoration” 
and “ Resurrection ” Khans, ruling under Chinese auspices, 
were created and placed in charge of the eastern and 
western divisions of the old Western Turk Empire ; these 
Khans were dissatisfied Ashmo Turks who had assisted 
the Chinese to conquer their own kinsmen, and had accepted 
rank as Chinese Generals. These divided khanships, 
which seem to have accepted one of the Jaxartes tributaries 
as their dividing-line, passed from father to son for several 
generations ; but practically the Ashmo brood in the Far 
West came to an end in 706, when an allied race called 
TUrgash forged ahead, prevented the mediatized Ashino 
Princes from resuming the government of their khanates, 
and re-established a new Turk if.e., Turgash) power over 
the old Ephthalite region. The Chinese never style either 
the Ouigours or the TUrgash as “Turks.” But meanwhile 
the Eastern Turkish Empire had found a new lease of life 
under Tatsham or Kutlug (689-90) ; Elteres or M^h- 
chiieh, his brother (690-716); and Bilga or M^h-kih-lien, 
Kutlug’s son (716-34). Throughout these three reigns 
Kul teghin, brother of Bilga, and T unyukuk, father-in-law 
of Bilga, by their wise statesmanship and military talent, 
practically kept the new empire alive. The chief inscrip- 
tions discovered are precisely those in glorification of these 
three last personages, whose names appear in Chinese as 
P‘i-k‘a, K‘Ueh t‘6h-k‘in, and T‘un-yuh-kuh. After about 
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740 the East Turks and West Turks were both swallowed 
up by the Ouigours, who, however, never seem to have 
exercised influence in the Far West. The Chinese proper 
soon afterwards lost nearly all interest in High Asia, and 
such little as remained concerned the Kitans, NUch^ns, 
and Mongols, ruling north of the Yellow River, rather than 
the* unmasculine Sung dynasty of Cenfral and South China 
(9601 260). The threads were not seriously taken up again 
until the Mongol Genghiz Khan and his lieutenants, follow- 
ing exactly in the steps, of the Turks, swept over the same 
ground, plus the Kirghiz steppes, Russia, Persia, Asia 
Minor,, and Afghanistan, thereby solving the mystery ol 
the “Western Sea.” 

Note. — The Chitui Review, previous to its decease, printed part of Mr. 
Parker’s literal translation of Turkish history, with 500 notes. The 
remainder, including the Western Turks, with 800 more notes, we hope 
will yet be published. — En. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on Tuesday, July 14, 1903, a paper was readby Romesh Dutt, Esq., 
C.I.E., on “The Peasant Proprietors of India.” The Right Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, p.c., in the chair. The following, among others, were present : 
Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., Sir Roland Wilson, Bart., Sir Alfred Lyall, 
G.C.I.E., Sir Lepel Griffin, k.c.s.1.. Sir Charles Stevens, k.c.s.i., Sir Henry 
Cotton. Sir Edward Walker, Mr. Lesley Probyn, Mr. J. D. Rees, c.i.£., Dr. 
Pollen, C.I.E., Dr. Bhaba, Colonel W. R M. Holroyd, Colonel A, T. Frazer, 
Mr. Robert Sewell, m.r.a.s., Mr. J. B. Perfnington, -Mr. and Mrs. Aublet, 
Mrs. Spirati, Mrs. and Miss Arathoon, Miss M. Nicholson, Miss Campbell, 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Misses Delaney, Mr. and Mrs. Sebright Green, Mr. 
T. G. Nair, Munshi Narain Mussaldan, Mr. Robinson Souttar, Mr. 
G. S. Misra, Mr. T. R. Fernandez, Mr. G. S. Sharma, Mr. J. M. Parkish, 
Raizada Hansraj, Mr. V. P. Vaidya, Mr. N. D. Daru, Dr. W. P. Ames, 
Mr. L. K. Dave, Mrs. S. Bedford, Mrs. McKay, Mr. Newton Dutt, Mrs. 
and Misses Dutt, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. O. Donnell, Mr. Shaw, Mr. G. D. 
Madjaekar, Mr. J. D. Zal, Mr. W. Martin Wood, Miss Pratt, Mr. J. P. 
Varma, Mr. W. F. Peper, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. Hidayet Hosain, Mr. 
J. H. Magee, and Mr. C. VV. Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty to 
introduce to you Mr. Romesh Dutt, who will read us a paper on “ The 
Peasant Proprietors of India.” I need not tell this audience how important 
the subject of Peasant Proprietorship is in every country. It has been 
brought home to us in a much nearer territory than that of India within a 
very recent date; but in India, above all countries, it is of supreme 
importance, because there the bulk of the population consists of peasant 
proprietors and the families and dependents of peasant proprietors, and 
the study of their position and the means of promoting their well-being may 
be described as the primary work of* Indian government. It is one of the 
most difficult subjects to be taken up. In spite of all experience it cannot 
be said that we have obtained a view which commends itself at all times 
to all — I mean as to the best means of dealing with this problem. The 
conditions of Settlement of the peasant proprietors have been varied from 
time to time, and the theories which animated the Indian Government a 
generation ago are certainly laid aside now by a large number of the 
foremost men of the time as being quite inapplicable to the circumstances of 
India. The best of us therefore, I think, may enter with some trembling 
and some feeling of uncertainty and doubt as to the way of dealing with 
the question of the Settlement of the Peasant Proprietors of this great 
Dependency. Mr. Dutt comes before us with special recommendations to 
attention in connection with this subject. In the first place, he is himself a 
son of the East. The best of us Westerners must know that it is a strange 
matter to have to deal with, to undertake the government of 300 millions, 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. XVI. AA 
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aliens to us in race, in blood, in manners, and in religion ; and to asso- 
ciate with us in that work natives of the great Peninsula itself has been 
tl:\e aim of the best of men in our own Government for feme time past. 
Mr. Romesh Dutt is an Indian by birth, but he early showed an aptitude 
for acquiring a knowledge of the West, because he came here very soon 
after the competition for the appointments in the Indian Civil Service were 
instituted, and went in as a competitor, and came out very high in the list 
of successful candidates, since which he has pursued his career in the Civil 
Service in India with great credit to himself and excellent consequences 
to the Government, and now occupies the most honourable position of a 
retired civilian. In connection with this, I feel it may be mentioned as a 
matter of excuse, perhaps, for my being here to-night that my first con- 
nection with Mr. Dutt,* though.it was at the time to me an absolutely un- 
known connection, wa‘s in relation to that special examination the result 
of which was placing him high in the list of successful candidates. It 
happened that year that I was one of the examiners, and so I claim a part 
of the felicity of having put Mr. Dutt amongst those who were successful. 
Some dozen or more years afterwards, when I made a winter tour in India, 
I met a good many who had gone through that examination, and I am 
bound to say they regarded me with somewhat different feelings. Those 
who had gone in and been successful were extremely civil (laughter), but 
those who had gone in and failed, as some of them had on the first 
occasion, and had succeeded later, tolerated one who had not been prompt 
to recognise the ability which got afterwards its proper position. But it 
was very queer to meet in high positions, right and left, those who came 
forward to tell me, because I was quite unconscious of it, that they had 
passed through the mill under my vision. Mr. Dutt was, as I say, one of 
the successful ones, and he has, I think, testified to the excellence of the 
system which has made it possible for native Indians to come here and be 
successful in the competition by the excellent work he has done as a Civil 
Servant in the subsequent part of his life. I will not detain you now any 
longer, but call upon Mr. Dutt to read his paper. 

The paper was then read. 

The Chairman : I shall be glad to hear any observations on the very 
valuable and stimulating paper which Mr. Dutt has read to us. It 
contains a very grave review even of the present administration. I think 
the gist of his concluding remarks is an impeachment of the State that in 
relation to those tenancies where it would be regarded as the landlord 
itself it does not observe the same limitations or obey the same principles 
as are imposed on the zemindar in reference to his subtenants. I have 
no doubt we have amongst us some who have been actually engaged in 
Settlement work — some Settlement Officers, and others who have been 
engaged in other portions of the administration of the Government of 
India — and 1 shall be very glad to have any observations from any of them 
on the subject of the paper just read.* 

]||1r. J. D. Rees thought that the assumption of Mr. Dutt that the 
tyotwari tenant in Southern India was less well off than the zemindari 
tenant in Bengal was not justified. He did not think that the ryots of the 
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south were calling out for succour from the Government. To those who 
knew the history of assessments in India, it was absurd to say that the 
assessments were much higher than they had been, and be could not 
think how Mr. Dutt’s conscientious Revenue Officer could be a party to 
recommending the levy of such rates as the ryots could not afford to pay. 
Mr. Dutt had made much of the experience of Gujarat in the recent 
famine. No doubt the assessment there was a high one, but it was a fact 
that where the assessment was highest there the ryot was best off. (Mr. 
Dutt dissented.) Were not the payers of high richer than payers of low 
income tax? The rich cultivators of Gujarat had never known famine, 
and when it came they did not go to the relief works and avail themselves 
of the Famine Prevention Code, of which they knew npthing, but elsewhere ; 
the poorer cultivators who saw famine coming went at once upon relief, 
and did not suffer so much. Was it not ratlier an odd thing that the pro- 
tected Native States suffered from famine more than British districts ? Mr. 
Dutt referred to a tax of 50 per cent, on the profits of cultivation being a 
high one, but it must be remembered that taking the gross produce at 100, 
and deducting 50 for expenses of cultivation and 25 for vicissitudes of 
seasons, and dividing the remainder by 2, it was not so high a tax as 
appeared, but worked out to about 12^ per cent, of the gross; and it was 
well known that the present assessments on an average throughout the 
country were about half of 1 2 ^ per cent, or about 7 per cent of the gross. 
No one attempted to palliate the condition of affairs in Madras in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, when assessments formerly nominal 
were taken as realizable rents, but from that time the assessments had 
been progressively reduced, until at the present time they could not be 
considered excessive. Lord Curzon had shown how Mr. Dutt’s proposal 
would largely increase existing assessments, but the whole case was served 
up again as if it had not been very completely answered already. Mr. 
Dutt referred to the very large increase in assessments, up to 199 per cent. 
That was in respect of fields or villages which had escaped assessment 
altogether before. The percentage test was of no avail, unless struck over 
an enormous area. The cultivators .were not dissatisfied, the landlords in 
some cases were, and he was bound to say the assessment agitation pro- 
ceeded rather from the latter than from the former interest. 

Mr. Sewelt. desired that the question of the state of the people of 
India should be looked at from an historical point of view : What was the 
former condition of the people, and what was it at the present time ? Mr. 
Dutt complained of the high assessments at first imposed under British 
administration, but he did not deny that they had been lowered very 
considerably. The old Hindu and Muhammadan rulers had conducted 
the government of the country on the principle of getting every penny they 
possibly ^could out of the ryots, and the reason why rates were high in 
early British days was because they had been excessively high under 
native administrations. The history of British assessments had been a 
history of perpetual reductions. The village community system was, no 
doubt, a splendid system as long as it was well worked; but it was a 
dangerous system, because when worked unjustly, as was so often the 
“ AA 2 
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case, the ryots suffered severely. It was to save the people from the 
rapacity of the village officers that the ryotwari system was introduced, so 
thht every ryot should have absolute security. What security could be 
greater ? He could not be turned out so long as be paid his rent, and he 
had his written puttah telling him exactly the amount due. In this respect 
his position compared favourably with that of many English tenants. He 
could not see that the old system was better than the present system, and 
he could not agree with the lecturer that the ryots would be benefited by a 
reintroduction of the village unit system. Sir Seshiah S 4 stri’s report on 
the condition of affairs in the Native State of Pudukottah bore eloquent 
tribute to the miseries often suffered by the ryots at the hands of the 
village officers when ^be latter controlled the gathering in of the land 
revenue. . • 

The Chairman said he would like to hear from a Settlement Officer an 
explanation of the principle on which the amount fixed in the assessment 
paper was settled. 

Mr. Romesh Duti explained : In Madras a calculation was first made 
of the gross produce of the soil ; then a deduction was made for expenses 
of cultivation. Supposing the total produce of a holding was Rs. 1 50 a 
year, the Settlement Officer calculated that it probably cost the cultivator 
Rs. 50 to grow the crops. There remained Rs. 100 net profit. A little 
deduction was made for commutation of the selling price, and the Govern- 
ment demanded one-half of what remained. That was the theory. But 
when It was remembered that the assessment was made over 100,000 
holdings in each district, and the Settlement Officer worked through low- 
paid officials, it would be easily understood that the work was very often 
guesswork. Where a district had paid, say, f 10,000 in the last thirty yeais 
and looked flourishing, the idea was suggested that it would bear a 25 per 
cent increase, and the low-paid officials worked their figures so as to make 
the new assessment 12, 500. So long as such a system was followed, the 
people could never prosper ; and he suggested that enhancements made 
by the State should be limited by rules as definite ivtd clear as those which 
regulated the enhancements made by, private huiffiords. 

Dr. J. Pollen, c.i.£., said that in the course of the discussion much bad 
been said about the way they did things in Bengal and Madras, but no one 
had said anything in defence of poor Bombay. (Mr. Rees : I did.) 
Yes, you mentioned it, no doubt, as a place you bad passed through. 
Now, Bombay was entitled to be heard at that' meeting. For his own 
part. Dr. Pollen said he was sufficient of an Irishman to be in sympathy 
with those who desired to pay no rent at all. It would, no doubt, *be a 
good thing if there was no rent to pay at all, and the ryots of Bombay were 
sufficiently Irish to devoutly desire this consummation. But both the 
Irish and the Indian peasants were honest, and quite' prepared to pay rent 
provided they had crops, and of cqurse, as they all knew, under Native 
Administrations the rent was payable in kind, and took the form of a 
^proportion of the ;crop. We had adopted this system at first, but 
gradually “ improved ” the proportionate payment into a fixed rent-charge. 
It may be in doing this Settlement Officers had not made due allowance 
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for a succession of bad seasons when the ryots got no crops at all, but the 
ultimate Settlemept did not rest with the Assessing Officer. The Assistant 
Collector had’ his say, and then the Collector, the Commissioner, ^e 
members of Council, and sometimes perhaps the Governor himself, before 
rates were fixed. He (Dr. Pollen) remembered that as an Assistant Col- 
lector he used to regard himself as a kind of tribune of the people,” and 
he always endeavoured to make the voice of the ryot heard ; but sometimes 
Government paid little attention to such small fry as Assistant Collectors, 
and did not properly appreciate the fact that they really represented the 
ryots— at least, that ought to be their attitude. A contrast had been 
drawn between the condition of the ryot or tenant in Bengal and in 
Madras and Bombay greatly in favour of the former. But he (Dr. Pollen) 
had served in Bengal in 1874, and his impressions with regard to the 
tenantry in Bengal somewhat coincided with those of Mr. Rees. He 
certainly remembered that he thought in those days the unfortunate tenant 
in Bengal both downtrodden and oppressed and altogether in a very poor 
condition as compared with his ryotwari brother of Bombay. Perhaps 
things had changed since then ! Mention had been made of Mirasidars. 
Perhaps it was a pity that these peculiar tenures had not been more closely 
examined in some parts of Bombay, and it was, no doubt, also to be 
regretted that in certain parts Settlements were not made with the village 
community instead of with the individual ryot. But in Khandesh, the 
district Dr. Pollen knew best, the village communities had been shattered 
and scattered before our occupation, and there was nothing for it but to 
settle with the individual ryot. Some of these did not understand the 
Settlement at first, and Dr. Pollen remembered the people in Sowda 
telling him about the outbreak in Mansfield’s time, and how the in- 
dignant ryots nearly murdered the. Brahman Mamledar ! There would 
have been no outbreak had the ryots really understood what the 
Settlement Officers were doing; and Dr. Pollen’s experience was that 
in Khandesh the cultivators never really grumbled about paying the 
assessment when the crops were good. They paid with marvellous 
fidelity and regularity. Mr. Dutt had alluded to the outbreak before 
the Deccan Agricultural Relief Act was passed. But it was notorious 
that this outbreak arose, not on account of the assessments, but in 
consequence of the extravagant demands of the money-lenders and our 
cast-iron “judicial system,” which enabled them to squeeze the unfortu- 
nate ryots and gain possession of their lands I What the ryot really 
resented was the wrong done him in depriving him of his ancestral acres. 
In nllustration of this Dr. Pollen quoted the “ old Sikh Sardar,” who 
reflects with bitterness on the fact that “ the lands that he and his fore- 
fkthers held have passed from his hands away.” 

'* Ihe land that he and his Fathers for countless years have sown 
He may sow — if he will — as the sowkar’s slave, but it’s ceased to be his own.” 

Sir William Wsdderburm desired to draw attention to the practical 
proposals which had been put before them. They appeared to him very 
reasonable, and he thought the effect of adopting them would be very 
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beneficial Mr. Dutt had not proposed anything revolutionary, only that 
the same methods by which the tenant was protected from the private 
landlord should protect him from the public landlord. Mr. Dutt did not pro 
pose any new method, but accepted the Government method and standard. 
It was proposed that the check of the civil court should be applied in 
both cases. That seemed to him reasonable. The Government ap- 
pointed the Judges of those courts ; why should they be afraid to submit 
their claims to those Judges ? In that way he believed great contentment 
would be obtained, because the people believed in the justice that was 
administered by the courts of the Government. In this country the Govern- 
ment aspired to be a model employer. In India the Government should 
aim at being a model landlord. 

Mr. Martin Wood* would l\^e to remind the meeting of the memorable 
discussion before this* Association on this subject in 1882 or 1883, when 
Miss Florence Nightingale’s paper was read and Sir Bartle Frere was in 
the chair. The question was not a new one, that being when the Bengal 
Tenant Right Bill was before the Legislative Council, in the final stage of 
which the then lecturer of the afternoon had the honour of assisting, while 
one of our former colleagues, Mr. Herbert Reynolds, brought the saving 
enactment into form as a statute. The term “ peasant proprietors,” the 
Chairman would admit, was not scientifically correct, and many of the 
terms drawn into Indian Revenue discussions, such as “ landlord,” “ land* 
lord’s assets, ” “ economic rent,” and so on, were misleading as applied to 
India ; those terms only pertain to the plutocratic land system of England. 
He was prepared to say that the Bombay land system was the best land 
system in the world as it was framed. The failure was due to causes 
extraneous to the system itself, though one fatal defect in it was omission 
of any check on alienation, but allowing every facility for mortgaging. 
As to the high re-assessments in 1864-66, the Chairman would remember 
that these were settled during the high tide of prices consequent on the 
stoppage of American cotton exports during the war. Later on, when the 
tide turned, the assessments of Indapur and the rest were greatlv modified 
the Bombay Government. It had been said that the ryot was willing 
to pay when he had the money. That Vas the difficulty. The assessments 
might be fiiir enough in themselves, but the cultivator had not the means 
to pay them, and that was chiefly due to the withdrawal of so much of the 
annual revenues of India and produce of India out of the country. One 
difiSculty in the matter was the existence of the middleman, the zemindars, 
tulukdars, malguzars, and sowkars ; all these, whose one object is to thrive 
by the^ labour of the cultivators, came in between the ryots and. the 
demands of the State. Thus every effort is needed to curtail the persistent 
usurpations of these unproductive classes. 

Mr. Wagu thought that at that stage of discussion he should speak a few 
words, as he was himself a peasant proprietor whose cause Mr. l)utt was 
advocating. The lecturer pleaded thd cause of the peasant proprietors of 
Bombay and Madras, and he had a twofold reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Dutt,* as he belonged to both the Presidencies. His district originally 
belonged to Madras, but lately was taken over by the Bombay Presidency 
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in order to make Kirw 3 .r the chief seaport in Southern India for European 
trade. He thought that it would be advisable to bring his audience from 
generalizations to stern facts by narrating the experiences his family had 4 n 
trying to establish the rights of the peasant proprietors in Southern India. 
It was in 1870 when Colonel Anderson, a Survey Officer, came to his district 
for the first time ; but his grandfather, as the spokesman of all his class, gave 
opposition to thb officer on the ground that he had no authority to enhance 
the assessment on the land held by the peasant proprietors from a long 
time past When Colonel Anderson tried stern measures instead of 
reconciliation, he was boycotted by the people of the district, and thus 
was forced to return to Bombay. Being fortified with fresh provisions 
and men, he returned, and acting under the bitterness of hnmiliation, * 
or, rather, under the pinch of starvation which he was compelled to 
suffer, he enhanced the rents of the lahd from 93 to 230 per cent. 
Then his grandfather, as the representative of all the peasant pro* 
prietors of the North Kanara district, went to the civil courts to establish 
two points, namely, that the Survey Officer had, in the first place, no 
right to enhance the rents without justification, and secondly, that he had 
no right to enhance the rents in such enormous proportions. They took 
a lot of trouble, spent a lot of money, and all they got in return was an 
elaborate and long judgment from the Bombay High Court comparing the 
old revenue systems of Todar Mall and Akbar with the present one, and 
ultimately holding that no civil court or any tribunal in the land had power 
to revise or investigate into the justice of the actions of the Survey Officer 
appointed by the Governor of the province. After explaining under what 
circumstance the enhancements were made, it was absurd that there should 
pot be a single appellate body where they could go for redress as against 
the high-handedness of an individual appointed by the Governor to survey the 
lands. There was another point about which much discussion has taken place, 
namely, about the percentage of taxes paid to the Government out of the 
produce. Much of that was beside the real issuer In old times, if they 
paid 20 per cent, of the produce to the Government, they fared much 
better than what the people did qow by paying the same tax. The old 
people were single taxers. As soon as a peasant proprietor paid the land 
tax, he was free in every way. The forests w«‘e free to him to graze his 
cattle, to collect firewood, and get timber for his house. He could 
manufacture his own salt. Everything belonged to him free. That tax 
was inclusive. But now in addition to the land tax he has to pay the 
cattle tax, the salt tax, and half a dozen other taxes. He is deprived of his 
right to graze his cattle in the forests free. He has to buy his firewood and 
timber, and all this must come out of his agricultural income. Besides, 
in old times he paid his tax in kind, but now as he has to pay it in money, 
he is compelled to part with a greater portion of his produce than he would 
have done in olden times. It is in this manner the peasant proprietors 
of the present day are ground down under the new revenue system. 
There 1 )eing no stability in the rate of assessment consequent on the 
thirty years’ revision system, improvements on lands are prevented. There 
is, besides, no principle distinctly defined on which the rate of assessment 
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should be based. The result of all this is ruinous. No peasant proprietor 
is keen in improving his land. They are more and more throarn on the mercy 
of*the village officer ; lands are passing from the hands of small proprietors 
into those of the capiulists, thus endangering the social well-being of the 
community. 

Mr. J. D. Rees said he had been asked to explain the details of the 
calculation which the Government generally made. If tbe produce of a 
field was loo gross, they first of all deducted 50 per cent, for the expenses 
of cultivation, then 25 per cent for the vicissitudes of seasons — that made 
75 per cent. If that were deducted from the too it left 25. The ideal 
standard to be levied throughout the country amounted to about half of 
that — that is to say, 12^ per cent But about half of that was what was 
actually levied, or 7 .per cents of the gross, at the present day by the 
British Government in Madra's, and, generally speaking, in the ryotwari 
provinces of India. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt ; What is the authority for saying that half of the 
produce is considered the cost of cultivation ? 

Mr. J. D. Rees : I am quoting what I was told by the secretariat in 
Calcutta, and what I believe to be the practice in Madras. 

Sir Henry Cotton : Speaking with thirty-five years’ experience of the 
ryotwari provinces of Bengal and of Assam, I never heard that laid down. 

Mr. j. D. Rees believed Madras was a good representative ryotwari 
province, and the case put was that the ryots therein and in Bombay were 
far worse off than in Bengal, wherein the zemindari ryots were, it is true, 
protected pretty effectually against their landlords by our legislation. 
Similarly, in the Central Provinces the recent rises in assessment, of which 
so much had been made, were increases in the amounts paid by the land- 
lo*ds, a new lot of landlords practically created of late by the British 
^R^veil^ent, concurrently with which the cultivators were protected by 
, legislation against jmy increases of their rents on the part of the said 
Tandlords. He did n^K assert that our systems were perfect, but he could 
not sit stfll under misrepresentations and assertions which he believed to 

mtactly ctmtrary to the true facts. . 

> Mr. Robcesh Dxrrr desired to make a few remarks in reply to his 
fiiendly critics. Mr. Rees had expounded the extraordinary theory that 
the more a man was taxed the better he was. 

Mr. j. D. Rxss: I never said so. I said the richer men pay the 
higher rent. ' > 

Mr. Romesh Dtrrr said, in his thirty years’ experience, he had never 
seen a hi^ly-rented district in a flourishing condition. On the contifiary, 
his experience had always been that where a district was lightly rented, the 
people were prosperous and resourceful. He had in mind the districts of 
Eastern Bengal, which were lightly rented and highly prosperqps. In 
1876 the whole-of the crops of one suMivisien of that part of Bengal had 
been,«destro]red by a gre^ storm wave. He wh||t there believing ^that he 
’weali|l i;unire to b^in relief works at once, but, to his surprise and joy, found 
^thati^tbe' ^peasantry relied on their oRn imources and their savings of 
"^ j MevicHt ycai% and tided over the difficulty without the necessity of any 
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large relief operations. Mr. Rees had remarked, in which he entirely 
agreed, that tijie population of Native States were as badly off as in British 
territory, arid in some places worse. A few years ago he had gone to one 
of the Native States in the Bombay Presidency ; be made inquiries of a 
number of the landlords, who were Hindus, as to what proportion of the 
total produce of the land was taken as rent, and they gave him figures 
which came to* about one-third or more. He asked them whether they 
were not aware that the code of Manu laid down that the rent or 
revenue should be one-sixth, one-eighth, or one-twelfth the produce, 
according to the fertility of the soil, but that it should never be more than 
one-sixth. They said : “ Yes, we know that, but we follow what is done 
in British territory.” This was the practice in Native States, and if a' 
rule were made saving cultivators in British territory from unjust assess- 
ment and unreasonable enhancement, that rule would before long be 
adopted in most of the Native States. Mr. Sewell had referred to the 
old rates, which were supposed to be higher than the rates first imposed 
by Sir Thomas Munroe and others. But the old rates were nominal 
demands which never were fully realized, and unimpeachable witnesses, 
like Bishop Heber and General Briggs, had recorded that in none of the 
older States was so much land revenue ever actually realized as the British 
Government realized in the first half of the nineteenth century ; and Mr. 
Martin VV'ood had pointed out that what was raised in the olden days 
was spent in the country, but under the British rule an amount almost 
equal to the entire land revenue passed out of the country year after year. 
He agreed with much of what Dr. Pollen had said, except when he main- 
tained that the money-lenders were the cause of agricultural poverty. He 
.would ask : Why was it the cultivators of Bengal suffered much less to-day 
from the oppression of money-lenders than when rents were much higher ? 
The reason was that they had not to go to the money-lenders so often, and 
they had sense enough to gradually clear themselves of their liabilities. 
If they imposed a high land tax, they forced people to go to the money- 
lenders ; but if the land revenue were lowered, the people of the other 
provinces of India, who were shrey^d and mindful of their own interests, 
would very soon be almost as free from the hands of the money-lender as 
the Bengal cultivator was. Sir William Wedderburn had put the whole 
thing in a few words when he said that the Government should impose 
upon itself those conditions which they had imposed on private landlords. 
For forty-four years the endeavour of the Government of India had been 
to save the cultivators from extortionate demands and unreasonable 
enhancement by private landlords, and the rules which had been made 
for landlords should now be applied in the case of the State itself. If 
prices rose, and if cultivation extended, no doubt the Government ought 
to getfSome benefit out of it. But the cultivator should know exactly on 
what grounds the Government enhanced its revenue, just as he knew on 
what grounds the landlqrd could enhance his rent. He also asked that 
there should be some tribunal, other than those actually assessing and 
doing Survey work, to whom the cultivator might go and obtain redress in 
cases of hardship or injustice. No doubt every Assessme^Offiomr did his 
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best to be as conscientious and conciliatory as he could ; but mistakes 
were inevitable, and it was not only necessary that justice shoqld be done in 
every case, but that the people should know that justice was done. In 
ordinary cases a suit could be brought by any private citizen against the 
Secretary of State for India and the case heard in a civil court, and it 
was only on questions of land revenue — a question which affected the 
welfare of four-fifths of the population of India — ^that all reference to the 
civil courts was debarred. In Bombay a cultivator had the temerity to 
take a case against the Government to the High Court, and got his decree. 
The result was that the Bombay Government passed an Act in 1876 pre- 
cluding the High Court and all civil courts from any jurisdiction in any 
matters referring to land assessment. He agreed with Sir Henry Cotton 
that half the total produce has never been deducted in Bengal and Assam 
as the cost of cultivation, and Mr. Rees had made a mistake when he said 
this was don$ in Madras ; as a fact, about one-third of the total produce 
was generally reckoned as the cost of cultivation. He was extremely 
obliged for the great patience with which his audience had listened to a 
paper which could not pretend to any attractiveness either in its subject or 
in its method of treatment But the subject was one of the greatest 
importance, for four-fifths of the population of India lived directly or 
indirectly on agriculture, and to improve the agricultural condition of the 
country should be the object of all Englishmen. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer for his most interesting paper, and to 
Mr. Leonard Courtney for having so kindly presided, was put to the 
meeting, and carried by acclamation, and the proceedings terminated. 


The annual meeting was held on July 14, Sir Lepel Griffin, k.c.s.i., in 
the chair. Among those present were Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e., m.p., Mr. Lesley Probyn, Colonel W. 
R. M. Holroyd, Mr. J. B. Pennington, and Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Hon. 
Secretary. 

On the proposal of Sir William \A'edderburn, seconded by Colonel 
Holroyd, the report and accounts were adopted. The receipts, including 
balance at bankers on May i, 1902, ^^91 los. 8d., and a donation of 
000, amounted *0^^1,331 os. iijd. The expenditure amounted to 
^^396 os. sjd., leaving a balance at the bankers of ^^281 10s. On deposit, 
j£6so. Cash in hand and postage, jCs los. 8d. Total, jCgss os. 8d. 

The three retiring members of council — Robert Sewell, Esq., Sir 
William Rattigan, k.c, m.p., and Sir Charles Roe — were re-elected. 

The election of Lord Reay, g.c.s.i., ll.d., as President for the ensuing 
year, proposed by the Chairman, and seconded by Sir M. M. Bhown- 
aggree, was carried unanimously. A paper on “ The History of T^ial by 
Jury in Bengal, its Defects and Anomalies/’ proposed to be read by Mr. 
Durant Beighton, i.c.s., in November, yras accepted. A memorial to the 
Coloniid Secretary on the grievances oi British Indian settlers ’in the 
Transvaal was considered and adopted. A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
condud^Kl tbe.Broceediogs. 
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THE GRIEVANCES OF BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN 

. • SOUTH AFRICA. 

* • 

The following communication was sent from the East India Association : 

3, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
fitly 27, 1903. 

To THE Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 

The memorial of the East India Association respectfully showeth : 

That the British Indian settlers in the Transvaal have shown themselves 
to be law-abiding, industrious, peaceful, and loyal citizens of the Empire. 

That a notification has been issued at Pretoria on April 8 last reviving 
and enforcing the Boer laws of 1885 and *1886, which imposed on British 
Indian subjects disqualifications and indignities unmerited by their 
conduct, uncalled for by any public necessity, and incompatible with the 
free and tolerant principles of British administration. 

And that fresh legislation on the subject is now contemplated. 

Your memorialists therefore pray that, before this or any legisla- 
tion is sanctioned or approved imposing disabilities on British Indians in 
the Transvaal, a full and formal inquiry as to the necessity for such legis- 
lation be made by an impartial authority, under the direction of the 
Colonial Office ; that in this inquiry the burden of proof be placed upon 
those who desire to impose such disabilities; and that, pending this 
inquiry, the Pretoria notification of April 8 be withdrawn, so as to place 
all the parties on a fair and equal footing. 

We have the honour to remain, your most obedient servants, Lepel 
Xirifhn, chairman, M. M. Bhownaggree, A. K. Connell, Lesley C. 
Probyn, F. Loraine Petre, J. B. Pennington, W. H. Rattigan, C. Roe, 
Robert Sewell, T. H. Thornton, S. S. Thorburn, members of the Council 
of the East India Association, C. W. Arathoon, member of Council and 
Hon. Secretary. 

The following reply has been received : 

. Downing Street . 

August 10, 1903. 

Sir, 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to acknowledge the 
receipt of your memorial dated July 27, regarding a notice issued by the 
Transvaal Government with respect to British Indians. 

2. 1 am to inform you that Mr. Chamberlain is in communication with 
thq Secretary of State for India regarding this notice, and to state that 
meanwhile he regrets that he is unable to adopt the suggestions contained 
in thh memorial. I am, Sir, 

. Your obedient servant, 

H. Bertram Cox. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CENTRAL ASIAN 

SOCIETY. 

THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 

On Friday, April 24, 1903, in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Albemarle Street, at 4.30 p.m., a paper was read by Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, 
M.P., on “ The Baghdad Railway.” In the absence of the President, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, the chair was taken, on the invitation of the Council, by 
‘Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P. There was a large attendance. 

The Chairman said the press and the public had taken a most anxious 
interest in this question of the Baghdad Railway ; and he thought he 
might be allowed to say in his presence that Mr. Gibson Bowles had taken 
no unworthy or insignificant part in shedding light upon the dark secrets 
of that railway’s negotiations. It would be idle to ignore the fact that, 
since the welcome news, which his honourable friend had extracted from 
the Prime Minister the previous afternoon, to the effect that His Majesty’s 
Government could take no part or lot in the convention that was submitted 
to them, the situation had changed. The danger was delayed, but they 
must all agree that the interest abided. 

Mr. T. Gibson Bowles said : As you, sir, have said, the interest and 
immediate importance of this matter have been diminished, if not re- 
moved, by the recent announcement of Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Commons. The Government which had entertained and even promoted 
this singular project has, by a sudden change of front, abandoned it alto- 
gether. I was amazed that it should ever have harboured any doubt as to 
the course which it should take ; and it speaks volumes for the character 
of the German Emperor — the real author of the scheme — that matters 
should have proceeded as far as they have done. But I come here “to 
bury Caesar, not to praise him to drive a last nail into the proposal for 
our participation in the Baghdad Railway scheme. Indeed, the interment 
of that proposal took place yesterday in the House of Commons ; and, 
consequently, all that is left to us to do is to erect a mound to its memory 
and to take care that the remains of the railway be not disturbed. 

In the presence of this distinguished assembly, it would be becoming in 
me to make my observations as short as possible ; ahd if, therefore, in this 
long and tortuous story, so full of cunning, 1 omit some matters of im- 
portance, I hope it may be imputed not to negligence, but to my desire to 
be brief, and to hear what those present have to say. We are told that it 
was proposed to make a railway from Constantinople through Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf. It may be asked, why not ? We 
are the carriers of the trade of the world. We live by trade. Every rail- 
way that is made in the world is destined, never, indeed, to be a substitute 
for, J)ut to be a feeder of, the ships of the world ; and, consequently, the 
ihterests of England are entirely in favour of the multiplication of railways. 

I{| then, this were a question of constructing a real railway— that is to 
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say, one intended to carry traffic, men, and goods, and to justify itself by 
earning a profit on the carriage — I should welcome it as an addition to the 
means of communication of the world. But it is not such a railway ; it is 
not a railway at all it was not intended to be a railway ; it does not pre- 
tend to be one. It is partly a dnancial transaction, from which we should 
be the chief sufferers ; partly a political conspiracy, of which we should be 
the chief victiffis. That is what 1 propose to show'. 

I am not prepared to say that nobody would be the gainer from the 
scheme ; those brokers and financial houses that deal in paper bonds and 
shares and have great commissions on the issue of such paper, would gain. 
There would be a most enormous political profit to Germany, and a 
corresponding political loss and danger to ourselves. 

Turkey has long been the chosen field for making bogus railways. 
There are 5,000 kilometres of railway there already, and, except the 
Smyrna-Aidin Railway, they were all created not to be railways, but to 
extort money out of the Turkish Empire. Turkey has been the victim of 
her railways ; so that Baron Hirsch made seven and a half millions sterling 
by manipulating them ; but he did not make the railways, he only began 
the trunk lines, and left them disconnected fragments. 

Now, in Asia Minor there are two places held to be suited for the 
terminus of a railway running eastward. One is Constantinople, the 
terminus for which would be an almost new place called Haidar Pasha on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, opposite Constantinople. The other, and 
the greatly superior place, is Smyrna, which is on the ..Egean Sea. I need 
not point out that Smyrna is vastly superior to Constantinople — you reach 
it in the open sea, without traversing the Sea of Marmora and the Bosporus. 
.The Smyrna-Aidin Railway is the only British railway remaining in Turkey, 
and the only one which has no kilometric guarantee ; but, if this scheme 
is to succeed, it will be either extinguished or merged in the German line, 
which is already waging a railway war against it, and seeking either to 
destroy or to capture it. 

The German line begins at Haidar Pasha, and goes as far as Konia, 
where it now ends. It is 1,000 kijpmetres long. The proposal is to carry 
it on from Konia over the Taurus into the Mesopotamian Plain, where it 
would be taken by Mosul and Baghdad to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
There are three places where it will be possible to reach the Gulf. One is 
Koweyt ; another, a little further to the northward, is Khor Abdullah ; 
and the third, further to the eastward, and within Persian territory, is 
Khor Musa. 

’Koweyt is governed by a sheikh, whose independence has been twice 
recognised by Turkey, and who is now under the protectorate of Great 
Britain ; but the Northern boundary of Koweyt has not been defined. 
The gheikh make§ certain claims to the Khor Abdullah, at the head of 
which is Urn Kasr : but there is no settled boundary ; and there is a 
battalion of.Turkish troops at Urn Kasr. 

The whole project is certainly a fascinating one, No more interesting 
part of the world can be conceived than the region which embraces 
Mesopotamia, Chaldea, Assyria, and which was the seat of the empires of 
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Babylon and Nineveh. But great as these countries once were, richly 
populated and thriving as Mesopotamia formerly was, it essentially the 
creature of its rivers ; and just as Egypt depended for its fertility on irri- 
gation by the Nile, so Mesopotamia depended on the Euphrates and 
Tigris. So long as these rivers were harnessed by a bold and ingenious 
system of canals to the work of irrigation, the country prospered ; but 
when the harness was broken, when there ensued that tremendous catas- 
trophe, which, before historic times, arose from one or botli rivers bursting 
their bounds, it left Mesopotamia a ruined, dead desert. If there be a 
method of regenerating that country, it is by resuscitating the old canals 
and restoring the irrigation. Were that done, Mesopotamia would again 
blossom like the rose. Till that be done, nothing can avail. Therefore, 
to my mind, the first thing to be; done is to restore its irrigation, and after 
that to construct the railway. 

This proppsed railway is of German invention and promotion, and the 
incidents connected with it are so numerous and so amazing that it is 
entirely impossible for me to-day to deal with them, or to show their full 
character ; but the scheme is that the whole of the line shall be German, 
or at any rate under German control, and that all the profit shall go into 
German pockets or towards German policy. I have said that this is not 
a real railway. That is admitted, for it is admitted that under no circum- 
stances could the railway support itself. It is estimated that existing 
Turkish railways have cost f 7,500 per kilometre. This railway would 
run through a very difficult country, and it is a moderate estimate to 
sup{>ose that it would cost ;^8,ooo per kilometre. If that be so, and 
taking the whole distance at 2,800 kilometres, the entire cost of the 
railway would be ^^22, 400, 000 ; but we have further information with 
regard to this. Under the Convention which was published recently in 
the TYmes newspaper, it is provided (Article 35) that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment shall issue a loan at 4 per cent, (with a fraction over for sinking fund) 
for the construction of the railway. Now, for the first section' of 200 kilo- 
metres from Konia to Eregli — the easier part of the line before the difficulties 
of the Taurus are reached — it is stated that bonds are to be issued for a 
nominal value of 54,000,000 francs ; 200 kilometres is only a fourteenth 
part of the whole railway ; so if you multiply that sum by fourteen, you 
arrive at a total of ^^30,200,000, the interest on which would be about 

millions. 

What would be earned by the railway ? Professor Rohrbach, a German, 
who views the railway with optimism, estimates that its total earnings would 
be ;^448 ,ooo a year ; but, as we have seen, that will not suffice. How, 
then, is the railway to live ? It is to live on the Turkish Government and 
people, on the British merchant, and on the subsidies from the British 
Packet Service. The railway is to earn roughly half a million at most ,* 
the Turkish Government is to provide for it^a million and a quarter at 
least. But the Turkish Government, as* everybody knows, does not know 
where to look for a piastre. The proposal, then, is this : the Turkish 
.Cuetoms are to be raised from 8 per cent, to something like 1 1 per cent, 
and five fresh monopolies are to be issued — that is, monopolies for the 
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manufacture and sale of certain articles in Turkey — viz., petroleum, matches, 
alcohol, cards, and cigarette paper. In addition to the revenue from these, 
something U td be gained out of the conversion of the Turkish Debt, and 
ail is to go to keep a railway that cannot keep itself. 

These are all very pretty projects ; but if the Customs duties be raised, 
foreign trade will suffer, and British trade will suffer the most ; and if, in 
addition to that^ we are to give this line the;^4oo,ooo that we pay yearly 
for our Packet Service to India and the Further East, our contribution to 
this railway will be very large — indeed to the extent of ;^2, 800,000. 

I have said what the proposals are : increase of the Customs, manipula* 
tion of the Debt, and the five monopolies. 

As to the monopolies I shall say nothing, except that they necessarily* 
involve either absolute prohibition of thf monopolized articles, or the 
imposition on them of prohibitive duties^ without which the monopoly 
could not be maintained. As to the Debt, it is absolutely established for 
ever by the Sultan’s decree of 1881, that any increase in the Customs 
duties shall go to the holders of that Debt until its extinction, so that the 
Turkish bondholders’ consent would be required. The Customs, then, 
cannot be increased without the assent of all the Powers interested. 
Germany, of course, would assent ; France appears to have been hypnotized. 
But would Russia consent ? Should we consent ? Ought we to consent ? 
The increase, if any, in the Customs cannot be diverted from the bond- 
holders to the railway without the bondholders’ consent.^ Would they 
give it ? I think, after the figures I have read, these questions should give 
pause to them and to the Government. I think I have mentioned sufficient 
facts to warrant me in saying that this is not in a real sense a railway at all. 
It does not rely on its earnings ; it relies on extortion from merchants, 
bondholders, and tax-payers; it must bring about the oppression of the 
Turkish people ; and the end must be, as in the case of other Turkish 
railways, that the increase of the tithes and taxes rendered necessary by 
providing the guarantees will engender increased impoverishment, and 
certainly lead to most serious political troubles. 

But now let us suppose the railway constructed. What advantages will 
it bring to England ? It will'bring* none whatever. It will not save time. 
Sir Thomas Sutherland has shown that though it is alleged that from 
London to Bombay it will save you one day and sixteen hours, you can 
easily gain that time by accelerating the speed of the vessels through the 
Suez Canal. Therefore it will not shorten the route. But would any 
human being, out of Bedlam, think of trusting British mails to a railway 
thrpugh a country like that— a country so insecure that we are told the 
railway will require two Army Corps to guard it ? It would not materially 
shorten the route to India, and it would not be safe for the conveyance of 
the mails. 

Soidh gentlemen present may have followed with interest the dreamings 
of what is called Pan-Germanism. It is an idea which aims at making 
completely German large bands of territory through Europe, so that 
German territory should stretch from Hamburg to Trieste, and from 
Hamburg to Salonica. This line would practically extend German territory 
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from Hamburg to the head of the Persian Gulf. That is the idea, and 
German control is the essence of it. Let me point out that the line from 
Hfiidar Pasha to Konia is completely German, and, consequently, if it were 
to be carried on from Konia to the Persian Gulf, there could be no com* 
munication with the outside Western world except over that German line, 
and through what is intended to be practically German territory. More- 
over, according to the Convention, if any Power should propo|e to make 
the section from the head of the Persian Gulf to Basra, they would not be 
allowed to begin to work it, even when completed, until it was actually 
joined up to the German line at Konia. Nothing could move on it until 
it moved into the German line and fell under German control, which 
would thus have the command of the whole line from end to end. 

That is not all. It is proposed that the whole of A&ia Minor should be 
peopled with German colonists.along the railway. It is contemplated that 
two German Army Corps should be planted there to guard the line. 
Every porter and every station-master would be German. The very 
bridges, the sleepers, and the rails are to be of German — and that means 
Prussian — pattern. The result of this is apparent. There would be a 
peaceful permeation of Mesopotamia by the German Power, and vast 
German profits therefrom, both financial and political. 

This was a great scheme well fitted to fascinate a great and ambitious 
mind. I speak with unafifected admiration for Kaiser Wilhelm. His 
ability is certainly equalled by his ambition, and his ambition by his 
courage. He is the ablest Sovereign in Europe — I am tempted to say the 
only able Sovereign in Europe. Kaiser Wilhelm was fascinated by this 
great project. It seems quite clear that the Kaiser suggested it in the 
highest quarters when he was over here in England in November, 1899. 
He visited this country in that month, and Mr. Chamberlain, a few days 
after his departure (on November 30, 1899), made his great speech at 
Leicester, in which he said, alluding to British relations with the United 
States : “ The union — ^the alliance, if you please — the understanding be- 
tween these two great nations is, indeed, a guarantee of the peace of the 
world. But,” he added, “ there is something more which I think any far- 
seeing English statesman must have long descried, and that is, that we 
should not remain permanently isolated on the continent of Europe ; and 
I think that the moment that aspiration was formed, it must have appeared 
evident to everybody that the natural alliance is between ourselves and the 
great German Empire.” He there suggested a new Triple Alliance between 
England, Germany, and the United States. 

Observe^ this was on November 30, 1899. Now, on December 3, i§99, 
three days later, the German semi-official Cologne Gazelle began, as the 
TYmes correspondent informed us, to “discuss with much greater com- 
placency the successes of German diplomacy in consequence of British 
amity, especially in connection with the Baghdad Bailway Concession,” 
and said, among other things, that Germany “ felt no difficulty in effectiag 
a common understanding for this special purpose.” And twenty days later, 
on December 23, 1899, the concession of the Baghdad Bailway to the 
ASnatoUan Railway Company was signed at Constantinople. 
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The Kaiser comes in November. Mr. Chamberlain makes his speech 
on November 30. • On December 3 appears the article in the Cologne 
Gazette about* the Baghdad Railway, to the effect that there would be no 
difficulty in arriving at a common understanding with England ; and on 
December 23 the first Convention is signed handing over this railway to 
the German syndicate. 

I have long had my attention fixed upon this proposed pretended rail- 
way, and in September last I addressed a letter to the Times warning my 
countrymen not to invest their money in it. And now I have just closed 
a short campaign of seventeen days with regard to this railway. On 
April 7 I had put down a question to Mr. Balfour in the House 
of Commons. His reply was that the proposed tailway was not, as 
suggested, to be a German railway. We s^ipuld not regard the under- 
taking with unfriendly eyes. Proposals had been made to the Government 
that British capital should be employed on this undertaking, and that His 
Majesty’s Government should assist the undertaking by providing a ter- 
minus at or near Koweyt. 

I was very much illuminated and disturbed by Mr. Balfour’s answer, 
and, therefore, on April 8 1 raised a debate upon the matter on the 
question for adjournment over the Easter holidays. Again Mr. Balfour 
protested that it was not a German railway, rebuked me for my persistence 
in declaring that it was, and informed the House that there would be no 
difficulty about the money. 

Next day there was distributed Consul Waugh’s report, which quoted the 
text of the Convention, and clearly showed the German character of the 
whole railway, the exclusively German control under which it would be 
placed, and the German origin of the whole scheme, which had been so 
strenuously denied. Now, Consul Waugh’s report was received by the 
Foreign Office on March 16, and, therefore, the Government must have 
been in possession of the main facts and of the Convention quoted by Consul 
Waugh on April 7. No doubt they had never taken the trouble to read the 
report, and it was reserved to the Tinus to publish the Convention itself. 

That being so, 1 wrote two more letters to the Times. And here let me 
say that if I have sought to be, and have at all succeeded in being, a 
Warner in this matter, the whole merit of having converted His Majesty’s 
Government rests with the press and the public. I think we are very 
much indebted to the press for the public and high-spirited manner in 
which they have behaved. 

Yesterday this very short campaign of seventeen days was ended by a 
retreat *aiong the whole line on the part of His Majesty’s Government. 
They declared that they would not be a party to the Baghdad Railway 
scheme ; they would give none of the assurances required ; they would not 
use the Geqinan route to* India nor conhde the British mails to the so-called 
Turkish line instead of to the P. and O. Packets ; finally, they would not 
consent to the alteration in the Customs duties. They abandoned their 
first opinions and reversed their tirst decision, and I had the pleasure of 
congratulating them on their conversion to the views I had previously 
pressed upon them without effect. 
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That ends the story. It must not, however, be supposed that the matter 
is at an end. It has been going on a long time. The Attempts to found 
this railway have been defeated again and again, yet those interested in it 
have returned to the assault, and those among us who are interested in 
India and the other Eastern countries must not allow our energies to flag 
in this matter. 

The Chairman, in expressing the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Gibson 
Bowles for his lecture, agreed with his remarks as to the gratitude due to 
the Press. He also considered it a matter for congratulation that the 
question was not being treated in a party spirit, and he requested those 
' gentlemen present who were experts on the subject to take part in the 
discussion, calling flrst' on 

Sir Lepel Grufin, who said : I have not the slightest hesitation in 
giving what I think must be a somewhat imperfect opinion, as this is not 
a subject to which I have been impelled to give very much attention during 
the last few months. 

I would flrst desire to express my almost entire concurrence in the views 
of Mr. Bowles ; and the only point which I wish to emphasize with refer- 
ence to what he said about burying Caesar is the great importance of 
remembering that, in spite of the assurance given by Mr. Balfour, this 
question is not dead. 

The people who have conceived this scheme, and who undoubtedly 
intend to carry it out, will endeavour to put aside these objections. Nor 
can I think, from the opinions which Mr. Balfour gave a fortnight ago, that 
his conversion is due to anything else than the almost unanimous con- 
demnation which this injurious scheme has received from almost every 
party in the British Empire. 

One point is very easily dealt with : You all know that this question has 
been for many years before the British people, and many years ago I was 
very much engaged in it. We then had the absolute right of making a 
railway from Alexandretta to the Gulf of Persia, and we neglected our 
chances, and now we must not complain. At the same time, and accept- 
ing all the objections to the scheme,! should say that we can never accept 
the rtulway or assist it, unless the making and the control of the line from 
the Persian Gulf be entirely in the hands of England. If that were done, 
no great injury to our interests would arise. 

If we were to come to some agreement with Russia to make a railway to 
the Gulf^ R.ussia constructing it from Teheran to Haroadan and ourselves 
the remaining sections, then our position would be secure, though I am in 
favour of no line from Southern Persia to India. It is to our interest to 
carry all goods to the East through the sea, and not by railway lines through 
the hands of other nations. 

Lord Ellenborough read some interesting notes on the pnoposed ter. 
minus on the Persian Gulf. 

4 MR. J. D. Rees said : While Mr. Bowles was speaking I ma4e a note or 
* two on the points which impressed me. The great point appears to me to 
be Koweyt. It is not perfectly clear to me that Koweyt is so much under 
out thumb that we cim prevent any foreign Power fron} making a treaty 
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with the Sheikh, though I know that the other day we prevented the troops 
of the Sultan from landing. I believe that our right to Kowe3rt rests^ upon 
force and nothing else ; but that brings us to the root of the political aspect 
of the question, and that is, that not only must we assert ourselves as re- 
gards the position of Koweyt against Germany, but it should be made per- 
fectly clear that we will assert the position of Koweyt by force agains^ 
Germany or kny other Power upon the Gulf. 

One of the speakers dwelt upon what would happen if Russia came. I 
suggest that there is no port on the Persian Gulf which is not under our 
protection, and this is that point which the British Government should 
make ..lear — that any Power entering into possession of a port on the Gplf 
commits an unfriendly act, that there is a limit beyond which the British* 
Government will not permit other Powers to go. • 

There is one other point : If we have lost the position between Baghdad 
and Basra that was ours, it is lost, and the thing cannot be helped. But 
is it necessary, on all occasions, to go on raising unfriendly feelings on the 
part of the Turkish Government ? There is one section of the press which, 
on all occasions, seems to assume that the Turks are more cruel, more 
savage, than any other nation. Nothing done by a Bulgarian is brutal at 
all •, but all Mussulmans are savages, and if a Mussulman happen to be a 
Turk he is unspeakable. AVe should try to be on friendly terms with the 
Mohammedans. 

Mr. Bowles said that it was provided in the Convention that the works 
of the railway should be on the Prussian pattern. Were they not to be on 
the Prussian or the French, or even the Prussian and the French ? 

Mr. Bowles spoke of the dangers of travelling. I have travelled over a 
good deal of the worst part of this country under the escort of one Turkish 
soldier as guard, and I think it would have been a very bad thing for both 
him and me if he had been obliged to fire a shot from his old gun. But 
1 believe that the insecurity of the country is very much exaggerated, and 1 
think that the stories of oppression by the Turks are also extremely 
exaggerated. 

Mr. H. F. B. Lynch said : I suppose I have been invited to address this 
important gathering as having travelled over the ground to be crossed by 
this projected railway, and because of the connection of my family with 
these regions. As an original member of this Society, I have a further 
claim upon your indulgence ; and let me commence by congratulating the 
Society upon the dim'ensions and the quality of the present meeting. We 
have listened to a stirring and powerful address ; and, although we have 
assisted at the interment of a Caesar, we see there before us, fresh from his 
victory in the House of Commons, another leader of men, ready to defend 
the interests of this country against all opponents, whether from in front or 
from behind. This Baghdad Railway scheme may be revived ; but it must 
take a different form. Should that shape be in harmony with the vital 
interests of this country, the result will have been largely due to the initiative 
of Mr.* Gibson Bowles. 

Ours is a young Society; but it has already been instrumental in 
securing two momentous results. It successfully resisted the Russian 
• BB 2 
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clamour for a port on the Persian Gulf in 1901-02. We are now assembled 
^o deliver the coup de grAce to the German scheme. Think of the gravity 
of such issues 1 And what are the weapons in our hands ? Neither the 
power of the purse nor political power ; only the force of argument and 
conviction. Yet with such weapons strenuously used you may avert a 
catastrophe, as in the Dutch story one was arrested by the hand of a boy 
placed in a breach of the sea-wall. 

Now, I am not one of those who would oppose the building of a rail- 
way from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. Such a railway must 
sooner or later be built. You have only to consider the ground-facts of 
the case. From Port Said to Bombay is a distance of 3,100 nautical 
miles j whereas only 2,250 nautical miles separate Bombay from Alexan- 
dretta, of which 750 are capable, of being performed by rail. You save 
nearly 1,000 miles in distance,' and more proportionately in time of 
transit by adopting the sea-and-Iand route. And Bombay is by no means 
jour only objective j there is the more westerly port of Karachi with its 
vast . possibilities ; there are British Baluchistan, and all our great and 
growing interests in Southern Persia. These centres, which are actually 
so much nearer home, are rendered more remote even than distant India 
by our adherence to a single route — the Suez Canal. 

The railway will be built, but not without the assistance of this country ; 
we have all the cards in our hands at the present time. And the ciuestiun 
which I should like this meeting carefully to consider is, what our attitude 
should be towards the undertaking, with all its vast possibilities — political 
and commercial. 

At all events, I submit, our view should be a long view ; our policy 
towards a project with such far reaching consequences ought to be a policy 
de longue vue et de longue haleine. A long view ! Are we physically in- 
capable of such self-projection ? It is by the long view that, in the words 
of an American writer, “ a nation develops readiness of decision in un- 
expected conjectures of international politics, a readiness corresponding to 
presence of mind in common life.” And in the East events march so 
slowly, and their results are of such long duration, that any nation, possess- 
ing or aspiring to influence in Asia, must be capable of the long view, or 
it is lost. Depend upon it, the Germans, in this matter, are not pursuing a 
policy due to the impulse of the moment. Their plans have deep roots, 
and are far-reaching. What we have to do is to secure that our own nation 
shall not be caught napping ; that a Russian port on the Persian Gulf, or 
a German railway across Mesopotamia, shall not be discussed in our press 
as new and open questions, but as projects affecting our future, upon whiph 
we have ready and distinct ideas. 

It is in this spirit, and from this standpoint of the long view, that I 
would wish to argue this question. Sir, this subject in its widest aspects is 
a subject to which I have devoted the best years of my life. But, lest m^ own 
presentment of it may be coloured by a traveller’s bias towards regions 
with which he is familiar as with his native land, permit roe again to cite 
the American writer whom I have quoted — an American, mind you, an 
authority without any preconceived prejudice ; one who judges such ques- 
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tions purely as a politicar student, and this student is a man of affair? 
and of action! “ Under conditions of war,” writes Captain Mahan; “ the 
continuance of Egypt in its present tenure, and the security of the shortest 
route to the East, both depend ultimately upon the permanent political bias 
of the region now called Turkey in Asia, and, in a subsidiary degree upon 
that of Persia.”* This is a trenchant sentence, full of insight, and weighty 
with meaning ; and unless .England, mistress of Egypt and of India, ruler 
of the colonies in the Eastern seas — unless we in England come to realize • 
the full significance of that sentence, our empire will fall like a house of 
cards. 

But Turkey in Asia and Persia are wide geographical expressions. My> 
own function has been the endeavour to determine by personal knowledge 
what regions within those limits are of .prime importance to this country, 
and which may be considered as lying on the fringe or outside the sphere 
of our necessary activities. Upon which districts should we concentrate 
our vision, differentiating them from those where our interests, however 
important, may, nevertheless, be found to be of a subsidiary character ? 

My first proposition, in arguing this matter within brief limits, will be 
that Mesopotamia and South Persia constitute a definable area, which 
deserves the highest rank in our prudent calculations. By Mesopotamia, 1 
mean the great alluvial plain extending from Diarbekr to the Persian Gulf, 
and watered by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Southern Persia may be 
taken to comprise the zone of mountains extending up to and including 
the fringe of the Persian tableland on the side of the Persian Gulf and the • 
Mesopotamian plain. This area, so defined, composes the hinterland 
proper of the Persian Gulf. It lies on the flank of our communications 
with India, with Australia and with the Far East. It contains within it 
the shortest route to the greatest of the British Dominions beyond the 
seas. So long as it is controlled by the existing Oriental empires, it cannot 
be of danger to ourselves. Exploited or possessed by a European Power 
or Powers, it would rise to the first rank in international politics ; and, in 
the hands of a foreign Power, it would supply the pivot of domination over 
Egypt and the greater part of Asia. 

We hear much about our interests in China and the Far East. Far be 
it from me to minimize, or, by a word, to disparage the importance of our 
stake in those countries. But I beg you to reflect, for us in England, 
China and the Far East may be a goal ; but what is the use of a goal if 
the intervening spaces be barriered against your approach? If, on the 
very flank of your maritime communications, Powers commanding the 
resources of Western civilization be in a state of veiled or undisguised 
territorial occupation? Grant the existence of the dilemma, and what 
then ? 

I think there are three policies — three alternatives. There is, first, the 
maintenance of the status qm. That might be the best policy, if it were 
feasible — if other Powers could be induced to stand still. But recent 
events have reduced this policy to what Carlyle would call a realized ideal ; 

* “ The Problem of Asia and its Effect upon International Policies,” 1 ^ A. T. Mahan, 
D.CL., LL. 1 ^,., Captain United States Navy, London, 1900, p. 71. 
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^it is an ostrich policy at the present day. Well, then, you might seek to 
internationalize these regions — that is to say, to labour for their develop- 
ment| not by one country, but by the private resources of all nationalities. 
You have pursued this policy in Chitia, not with conspicuous success. 
Take care bow you apply it where your vital interests are concerned. But 
there is another course — ^the third, and, in my view, far the best and the 
^only safe alternative. It is a policy of spheres of peaceful influence. The 
Germans are rapidly absorbing the immense and fertile field of Asia 
Minor; the Russians are already predominant in Northern Persia. Our 
strength lies in Mesopotamia and Southern Persia, the definable area of 
which' I have already sketched the limits. I would therefore submit, as 
my second proposition, that, in face of these facts, this country owes it to 
herself to watch with an. alert and made*up mind any incursions in what- 
ever guise by a foreign power into regions which, like Mesopotamia and 
Southern Persia, already constitute the established commercial sphere 
of Great Britain and India, and which are fraught with possibilities bearing 
upon our whole imperial position, which it would be madness to ignore. 

It is in the light of these prudent reflections that I would invite you to 
consider this railway scheme. The Germans have not yet completed the 
line through Asia Minor ; they have not yet reached the northern slopes of 
the Cilician Taurus ; and, when they have reached these slopes, if they 
can find the necessary resources, the task will lie before them of crossing 
that belt of mountains before they are ready to descend into the Mesopo- 
tamian Plain. Their further progress to the Persian Gulf cannot well be 
effected without the co-operation of this country. When the time comes 
for them to approach us again, I trust that we shall not be unmindful of 
the undoubted fact that those who control the communications of a country 
also influence in the greatest degree the character of its future development. 
I hope that we shall be faithful to the efforts of our fathers and grandfathers 
, in Mesopotamia and South Persia. I would wish that we should be con- 
sistent and true to ourselves. We have the right, and we have the means 
to claim, that the predominant share and control of the Mesopotamian 
section of the line shall be in the hands of our countrymen. It is we who 
have mapped these regions through two costly Government expeditions ; 
our flag flies on the great rivers, and from Baghdad to the Gulf ours is the 
supreme foreign political influence. We were the first to project this 
railway across Mesopotamia, and I am one of those who believe that the 
railway ought to be carried, not across the lawless spaces of the desert, but 
along the course of the Euphrates, whence it could be easily policed. 
The present iraet of the line fully justifies the description which has been 
given of it in such vivid language by Mr. Gibson Bowles. It will also be 
necessary for us to secure that the line shall be joined up to the Mediter- 
ranean at the Gulf of Alexandretta. Finally, let me nOt forget to express 
my full agreement with what has fallen fi’om Mr. Bowles on the subject of 
irrigation. Water -traffic on the rivers 'and the development of the old 
canals are still the prime necessities of the country. This they will rbroain, 
evQH iHben this railway has been built ; and I hope that it will not distract 
os from our time-honoured efforts to promote and carry further these 
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cardinal objects, to which — even on the small scale which they have already 
attained in British hands — the country owes whatever prosperity it at 
present enjpys. * . 

Sir Charles Dilke said that he had been {frevented from attending the 
opening of the meeting, and had only heard the last three speakers. I 
agree in the main with Mr. Lynch upon this question. This railway is 
certain to be made, and we should not occupy a mere dog-in-the-manger 
position. Of course, a good many years ago, when the position of this 
country was that the Suez Canal would never be made, we looked very 
closely into the making of the Mesopotamian line. Then came the Suez 
Canal and killed the railway. Now I very much doubt whether we .can 
believe ihat the line will be a through line of great importance to India* 
Neither do I think it will be very important to passengers, who, owing to 
the intense heat, would prefer the sea route. 

But I believe that Mesopotamia, so far from being the desert which it is 
called, is the richest portion of the surface of the world. It would have 
been easy for our Indian engineers to restore to the plain the prosperity of 
the Garden of Eden, and it could be made to pay to an extent which is 
enormous. It will be the agricultural gold mine of the world, as it once 
was the granary of the world. Now we possess the necessary experience ; 
and we know that the Australians had to send their leading men to India, 
to meet those who knew what had to be done in the engineering required 
for their country ; for there are no engineers in the world as good as those 
in India. There is a very interesting recent writing on this subject by Sir 
William Wilcox, who has published a pamphlet by which he shows how 
perfectly practicable the irrigation of Mesopotamia would be. 

I cannot but fear that the concluding portion of Mr. Lynch’s remarks is 
too optimistic. How are we going to obtain the peaceful control of this 
country of Mesopotamia? Is it not obvious that the great interest of 
Russia and Germany would be united against us in this scheme ? For us 
to obtain the power appears to me to be a dream, as Russian and German 
diplomacy would be united to prevent it. What, then, is the position ? 
.\Ve possess the key to the situation ; we have great advantages on the 
Persian Gulf. I think there are pr&bably reasonable men who might sup- 
port a scheme which would be a political advantage to ourselves, and, 
therefore, they would welcome the suggestions that we should put forward. 
That being so, I should say : Do not let us adopt an attitude of mere 
obstruction against England making the railway either by herself or in co- 
operation with others. 

Mr. Lynch : Great Britain should have the predominant share in the 
Mesopotamian section. 

Mr. Bowles said : I am extremely interested in hearing the discussion 
which has followed my lecture, and Sir Charles Dilke will be glad to know 
that I believe irrigation must come first and the railway must come next 
I believe then that the railway would, as it were, build itself. With regard 
to Mr. Lynch’s suggestion that we should have control of the line after it 
has entered the Mesopotamian Plain, I should say that, in any case, we 
roust have access to the Gulf of Alexandretta. In reply to Mr. Rees, it is 
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provided that the bridges should be constructed in accordance with the 
patterns, Prussian or French, but the railway lines must be Prussian. Then, 
as to our protectorate over the Persian Gulf, there is this to be said : that 
our protectorate has never yet been properly formulated. I do think it 
should not be beyond the scope of diplomacy to secure its formulation ; 
that would end the whole question. I did not enter into the question of 
Koweyt. If the whole of the Persian Gulf were as English as Koweyt, we 
should have no difficulty there at all. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. T. G. Bowles, which 
was unanimously and cordially carried. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. NOTES, AND NEWS. 

THE PEASANT PROPRIETORS OF INDIA. 

SiK, 

In the discussion which followed the reading^ by 
Mr. R. C. Dutt of his paper, entitled “ The Peasant 
Proprietors of India,” the chairnian, I believe, called more 
than once on anyone present at the meeting, who had served 
as a Settlement Officer, to give his views on the subject. I 
was connected with the Bombay Revenue Survey for about 
thirty-four years, during the last eight of which I was head 
of the Gujarat Revenue Survey and Assessment, and I 
would willingly have responded to the chairman’s call if I 
had seen the paper before it was read. But both because 
I had put such a technical subject as Survey Settlement 
out of my mind for seven years, and not being in the best 
of health, I preferred to remain quiet. But these reasons 
do not prevent my stating my views on the important 
subject, as concisely as I can, in the form of a letter to you, 
which I now proceed to do. 

The main object of Mr. Dutt’s paper, as emphasized by 
himself, is twofold — namely, (i) to obtain security for the 
cultivators from arbitrary and undue enhancements, and 
(2) to enable them to have recourse to a court of law in 
cases where such undue or excessive enhancements have 
been made. 

I will take the subjects in the order stated. 

As regards the first point, I deny that the peasants have 
not now ample security against excessive assessments, or 
that they have not enjoyed it from the very beginning of 
the S^irvey period, and will describe what the securities 
have been. First, the peasant proprietor was given a 
guaraiitee at the introduction of the first Survey Settlement 
that the rental announced should not be raised (mind, not 
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changed, for just reasons might cause it to be lowered)* for 
a period of thirty years, even though in any one of .those years 
— it may be the very first year — he might convert his dry 
crop land into garden, or rice-producing land. Moreover, he 
was told \}RsX,from that duy forwardy while he continued to pay 
the renty he would enjoy y for the first tune m his lifey pr0‘ 
prietary rights in his holdingy which he could selly transfer, 
or mortgage ad his discretion. Secondly, he was told at 
the revision settlement that, the revised rental was also 
guaranteed for a term of thirty years ; that, in accordance 
with the new clause added to the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code during the currency of the old lease, all improve- 
ments effected by the peasant proprietors were not con- 
sidered in fixing the new rates, and that the same rule 
would continue to be observed in all future revisions ; and, 
lastly, that the revision of the original Survey and the 
classification of soils having once been made, there will be 
no more such general revision, but that, at the end of each 
future lease, the only factor to be considered in the revision 
would be the market prices of agricultural produce during 
the currency of that lease — t.c., whether they justify 
(a) a continuation of the lapsed rates, {f) an increase, 
or {c) a decrease in them. Are these guarantees so insuffi- 
cient or so inefficacious that Mr. Dutt ignores them and 
still calls for guarantees ? 

Then as regards legal remedy. Supposing all the care, 
trouble and check employed in the long and intricate 
processes to arrive at Survey rentals were of no avail, are 
the existing civil courts competent to deal quickly and 
justly in matters so highly technical as Survey Settlements ^ 
While the Survey lasted Government could, at much cost 
and inconvenience to the public service, have arranged to 
pass every Judge through a complete Survey course, which 
would have included surveying, classification of soils, and 

* And lowered they have been in innumerable instances on account of 
erosions by nvers, deterioration of soils by flooding, and by spreading of 
s^t,*etc. 
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assessment ; but this facility does not exist any longer, as, 
the Survey having all but finished its work, it is reduced to 
a shadow of its former self, and the shadow itself will soon 
disappear. Further, if every man of the thousands of 
peasant proprietors who felt himself aggrieved was to have 
recourse to a court, would the work of the court have any 
ending ? Decidedly not, for the produce of a given field, 
year after year, is a varying quantity, and depends very 
much on (i) the nature of the climate of the year, arid 
( 2 ) the health and general capabilities of the peasant. This 
would imply that the court, to mete out' absolute justice, 
would have to be supplied with, at least, from three to five 
years’ data ; and the data to be trustworthy, the court, in 
its own satisfaction, would have to appoint an officer of its 
own to watch the proceedings of the peasant from the time 
of ploughing to the time of weighing out and pricing the 
produce. There are thousands of Survey Numbers, or 
shares of Survey Numbers, in Bombay with areas under 
an acre. Supposing the peasant won the day, how much 
would he gain by his victory ? Perhaps a few annas or 
pence ! Would that represent gain or loss to him ? Can 
anything more ridiculous be imagined ? 

Mr. Dutt attributed the Deccan riots to the large 
enhancements of the original Survey rates, made at the 
first revision settlement. Dr. Pollen denied this, and said 
they were owing to the action of the money-lenders. A 
close inquiry would, I am sure, show that Dr. Pollen is 
' right. The original settlements in the Deccan were made 
in the forties of the last century, when there was not a foot 
of railway in the country, and trade in field produce had not 
begun to look up. In those days, paradoxical though it 
may sound, a bumper year almost meant ruin to the 
cultivator, ‘for there were no means of, nor incentives for, 
moving, the surplus produce long distances. During the 
currency of the lease, railways and feeder roads were made 
in the Deccan, the American War had poured millions of 
sterling money into the country, and commerce had raised 
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its head high indeed. The war was, I admit, an adven- 
jtitious circumstance ; but was the Government, who, after 
all, as landlord, represent the general public^ wrong in 
increasing the rental of thirty years ago,* considering that 
its judicious expenditure on creating facilities of communica- 
tions had helped to extend cultivation and bring prosperity 
to the peasants ? 

It is necessary now to give a brief sketch of the methods 
pursued by the Survey Settlement Department in working 
out land rents, to show, what anxious care and thought have 
been spent in solving ‘the problems set to it. Before the 
Survey the Government took rent in kind. Whatever out- 
siders may say, this system of collection, though it may 
appear highly just and equitable on paper, is in practice 
really a most immoral system. Later on I will say a few 
words to explain why I say so. At any rate, vicious or not, 
it provided at the time the best basis obtainable to ground 
the Survey rates on. The Survey officer was able to obtain 
twenty or thirty years’ revenue thus collected ; and the 
average for the period, modified by some of the prevailing 
features of the time embraced, gave a pretty sound indica- 
tion as to the future revenue-paying capabilities of the 
district. The features studied were as follows : 

1. Amount of rainfall for each year. 

2. Market prices of the produce for each year. 

3. Communication facilities. 

4. Population at beginning and end of ,the period 
embraced. 

5. The number of ploughs at beginning and end of 
the period embraced. 

6. The number of cows, bullocks, buffaloes, and sheep, at 
beginning and end of the period embraced. 

7. The number of tiled and thatched houses at beginning 
and end of the period embraced. 

• 

* It will be seen soon that this rental was based on the revenues of 
times when the country was gradually emerging from the devastating 
* influences of the predatory wars of the Mahrattas. 
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8. The markets available for disposal of produce. 

9. Wages. during the period embraced. 

10. Any other items of like nature. 

Before obtaining these important data, however, the 
Survey officer first caused every field to be surveyed, and a 
map made of each village, showing the fields. Next, he 
classified the soils of each field (now called a Survey 
Number), which helped to fix the relative values of every 
Survey Number of the district. Having gone througK 
these operations, which required two or three years, and even 
more, he then was prepared to work- out his proposals for 
the Survey rates. To begin this, the most important and 
engrossing part of his work, he tabulated all the data 
mentioned above. Then, with their help, and that of the 
knowledge afforded by the Survey and classification pro- 
cesses, as also that given by the close personal observations 
made during his several visits to the district to supervise 
the work of his assistants and their subordinates, he wrote a 
detailed description of the country to be affected, both from 
a physical and revenue point of view. He then divided 
the villages of the tract into groups, in connection with 
the'ir position to the market towns, and to the difference in 
the rainfall (if any). For each of these groups, then, he 
worked out a maximum rate, graduated from the most 
favoured to the least favoured ; showed the general result 
of its application ; and gave re^ons for any marked increase 
or decrease, as compared with the past revenue realizations. 
•When the Settlement Officer had arrived so far, his report 
was ready for submission to the higher authorities. These 
authorities, in the early days, were the Collector, the 
Revenue Commissioner, and finally the Government. In 
after-years a Survey Commissioner was added to the 
number. It was only after the report, with its map and 
figured appendices, had run the gauntlet of so many 
examining authorities that the Settlement Officer found 
himself in a position to work out the rental of each Survey 
Number, which he was directed to introduce tentatively for 
two years. 
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Before coming to the actual introduction of the Survey 
rates, I must explain how they are worked out, in order to 
show that, so far as Bombay is concerned, the charge of 
Mr. Dutt, made on page 241, lines 12 to 18, is baseless. 
I said above that the classification of the soil of the Survey 
Numbers fixed their relative values in point of fertility. 
Well, after the receipt of Government sanction, a statement 
is made in which all Survey Numbers of a village, having 
the same value, are grouped together ; and, in columns 
provided for the purpose, the maximum rate of the village, 
the total area of each Survey Number, its unproductive 
waste (if any) and the clear assessable area, are shown. 
With the aid of tables made for the purpose, the 
multiplication of the assessable area by the maximum rate 
is a mere mechanical operation, which leaves no room for 
the fancies of the clerk to come into play. To remove 
chances of error, every figure in this statement is examined 
by another clerk, who has to sign the statement. After 
this, an assistant takes a test of 10 per cent., and also signs 
it, having first written down the Survey Numbers which 
came under his test. In fact, every Survey and Settlement 
paper is thus treated before it is ready for use or record. 

Now, I hope Mr. Dutt will take particular note of what 
follows in this paragraph. Armed with the original Survey 
rates of every Survey Number of all the villages of the tract, 
the Settlement Officer marched into the district, and, making 
several convenient camps, assembled the cultivators, and 
announced to them their new rates or rents, telling them at 
the same time that he will come round for two successive 
years to judge of their effects, and, if necessary, make 
alterations or reductions. At the end of the two years, 
having satisfactorily removed grievances and corrected 
irregularities, he made a final and permanent Settlement 
report, and handed the revenue management of the district 
back to the Collector. Does not this effectively undermine 
Mr. Dutt’s position ? 

^ At the revision settlement, after the termination of the 
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first lease of thirty years, the Settlement Officer collected 
the same kiAd of data as at the original, adding thereto 
information as to the number of notices and the distress 
warrants issued each year for the recovery of rent from 
backward or defaulting peasants. Having thus before him 
all the previous Settlement literature, and an accurate 
financial and economical history of every year of the lapsed 
lease, he made his revision proposals in a detailed report, 
which went through the same rigorous ordeal as ’thf 
original report, before he could work oAt and announce the* 
revised rates. The above is a sketchy, though a very fair, 
description of the duties of a Bombay Settlement Officer. 
Now, I think I am entitled to ask, Did any of the ladies and 
gentlemen present at the meeting, not in the secret, get the 
faintest idea of the enormous and trying amount of work 
that has to be gone through to arrive at Survey rates, and 
of the way in which it is performed, from the statements so 
airily made by Mr. Dutt ? On the contrary, did not Mr. 
Dutt make it the burden of his charge, that the peasant 
j>roprietors had no security against excessive assessment, 

^ thereby leaving his audience to naturally conclude that the 
Settlement Officer’s work was done, not only in a haphazard 
manner, but with intentional bias in favour of Government 
as against the peasant } The history of each Settlement is 
published by Government in a collected form, and can be 
bought by anyone for a shilling or two. Why will gentle- 
men like Mr. Dutt entirely ignore them, or treat them as a 
contaminated source of information ? This one act of theirs, 
I think, gives away the bent of their mind, which is to give 
Government and their officers no credit for possessing a 
sense of impartiality, and to readily believe everything 
that is said against them. 

One of the statements made by Mr. Dutt in his reply to 
his tfritics surprised me not a little. He stated that, from a 
conversation he had had with some peasant proprietors of 
Bardda, he had found that our Survey rates on the border 
of Gujarat were higher than the orij^inal rates prevailing on 
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the other side of the boundary. First and foremost, this 
is strange, for until quite recently, when Survey rates on 
the Bombay principle were introduced into Baroda, the 
Gaekwar took his rent in kind. And, next, I learnt on 
good authority that the Baroda Survey Settlement reduced 
' the rental in the rich alluvial soil districts adjoining Gujarat, 
which were higher than our rents on soils of a similar 
character. Moreover, I was in Gujarat continuously from 
1884 to 1896, during which time I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of comparing notes with Gaekwari subjects, and 
with our own subjects who held land on both sides of the 
boundary, and I must say my information is quite opposed 
to that of Mr. Dutt. 

Now a few words about the unfortunate indebtedness of 
our peasants. I cannot but attribute nearly the whole of the 
difficulties of their present position to the multiplication of 
the civil courts, and to the law of limitation. Before these 
curses of the peasants came into existence, the money-lender 
and his debtors were almost a happy family, in that perfect 
confidence existed between them. When a peasant died, 
his son, or sons, willingly took upon themselves the family 
debt, there being no repudiation at all. But the law of limita- 
tion, and the ease of resorting to legal action by the courts 
being brought almost to their door, changed everything. 
The Stamp Act further aggravated the situation by adding 
to the expenses of litigation. While, under the new circum- 
stances, the peasant remained the simple, ignorant man that 
he always was, the money-lender became wily and learned 
in the intricacies of the law. He soon got the upper hand 
of his debtors, whom in his own interest he converted into 
his serfs ; and his methods are these . He, with threats of, 
or actual recourse to, law, dispossesses the debtor of his 
holdings, but prefers to keep this fact to himself and his 
victim. To the officials, and in all the village recordsv the 
latter is still proprietory while the former assumes the rSle 
of mortgagee ! The advantages of this position are that, 
w!|^iie the responsibilities of ownership continue on the 
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shoulders of the peasant, the money-lender, as the supposed 
mortgagee, sa^es himself the trotible of having recourse to the 
civil courts to rec<yver his mortgage dues, for in this capacity 
he can, at any time he chooses, claim the free help of the revenue 
officials of the district ! The peasant can never hope to 
shake himself free of his tyrant, for he either has to pay the 
latter double the Survey rental, or half the produce, besides 
compound interest on the sum he owes. Such being his 
condition, he never has seed at sowing-time. He obtains 
it from his master on the condition that it is repaid, at the 
coming harvest, with an addition* of 25 per cent. ! It will 
be seen from this description of the true state of existing 
affairs that the Survey rental has no part, in enslaving our 
peasant proprietors ; and so long as people remain blind to 
the true cause of the peasants’ harrowing condition, so long 
will they be beating about in the dark for the right remedy 
to cure the festering sore. 

Another point, and I shall conclude. During the dis- 
cussion, allusion was made in a very favourable manner to 
payment in kind as compared with payment in money, 
and I heard the word “ Shame !” come from more than one 
quarter. No doubt payment in kind looks, on paper, such 
a simple and just system of collecting rents. What more 
equitable than that, in good or bad years, the peasants 
should pay under it the same proportion of the actual 
produce ? For the benefit of the people who know it only 
in theory, I will add an extract or two from my Settlement 
report on the Wadhwdn State in Kdthidwdr. I may state 
that I introduced Survey rates into the State at the request 
of the Chief, and with the permission of our Government 
Here are the extracts : 

The system of collection of land revenue now obtaining 
in the State is the ‘ bhag buttai,’ or division of produce. 
As the term applies, in its simplest form, it must have 
meant the mere sharing of the produce of the land between 
the land-owner and his tenant. As time sped on, however, 
and the wants of the land-owning class, from various causes, 
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increased, opportunities were taken to graft cesses on to 
it under different names. Some of these cesses, to an 
onlooker, seemed to be whimsical indeed. For instance, in 
the village of ■■ I noticed cesses in the name of the cook, 
or, of a particular karbhari (official). In other cases, I have 
noticed a cess, although put on for a temporary purpose, to 
have become permanent, the patient, suffering nature of 
the rayat (peasant) being evidently taken as the justifying 
cause. This is one way in which the partriarchal system 
'can be, and is, abused. The other way is in the adminis- 
tering of it by necessarily low-paid servants. I need not 
say anything on this point, because it is not difficult to 
imagine what wegik human nature, in the circumstances of 
a village havildar” — who receives about three or four 
rupees per month, equal to four or five shillings — or of a 
small paid karkun (clerk) invested with authority, and left 
pretty well to its own devices, can be capable of.” I may 
add in parenthesis, for the benefit of the reader, that a 
cultivator comes under the espionage of the petty officials 
when the grain begins to form, and remains under it till after 
the division of the produce has been effected, a period vary- 
ing from three to five or six months ! “ I am sorry to note, 

however, that in 1878 the allowance that used to be made 
in favour of the hard-working cultivator, who liberally 
manured his field, was discontinued, owing, it is alleged, to 
the difficulties of working it. That such an allowance ever 
existed is an admission that the bhag buttai system is 
wanting in the goad of self-interest to drive people on to 
cultivate their fields highly. ... In all the villages except 

a cultivator is charged at the rate of four annas (four- 

pence) per bigha (3*90 bighas going to an acre) of his 
khata (registered) land, which he has left uncultivated. 
This was an important tax to protect the Durbar from 
grasping cultivators, whose hunger for land far exceeded 
their means for cultivating it. Doubtless, if the bhag 
buttai system admitted of a better remedy against slovenly 
cultivation, it would long ago have been provided in the 
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same way, but its very 'essence is opposed to it.*’ After 
alluding to th^ great poverty of many of the villages which 
are named, I said : “ In their case the bhag buttai system, 
which offers scarcely any incentive to put forth one’s whole 
strength into the cultivation of one’s field, has obviously 
failed. Will the Survey system succeed where the old 
system has failed ? It is a well-known fact that nothing 
insures success so certainly as exertions which spring from 
self-interest, for they are persistent and untiring. In the 
bhag buttai system, the harder a man works the bigger is 
the share of the Durbar ; under tl\e Survey system, on the 
contrary, he has a fixed sum to pay, so that the fruits due 
to his hard toil are all his own.” 

T. R. Fernandez, 

July 18, 1903. 

MALARIA ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 

Sir, 

The discovery of the living organism that produces 
an attack of malaria in the human subject must be reckoned 
one of the greatest benefits which, in the present age, adds 
lustre to the achievements which the science of medicine has 
produced, and will add to the well-being and happiness of the 
inhabitants of those regions where this dangerous disease 
has its chosen localities. For centuries this malady has 
been the bane of some of the finest regions of the earth, 
and has played havoc with large numbers of the inhabitants 
who dwell there, and through this cause, has rendered 
desolate large tracts of these regions. Our armies when 
located in these quarters, have suffered more from this 
secret foe than from the open enemy in the field, and 
officers and men have returned home with frames more 
disabled* by this malign influence than from the wounds 
receiv4;d in many a well-fought battle. 

Now, we have the pleasant prospect that all these 
dangers can be met, and that this malign fiend can be 
destroyed and extirpated, by the discovery of the manner 
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in which the maleficent germ enters the system and pro- 
duces its disastrous results. 

‘It was in 1879 that M. Alphonse Laveran, a French 
army surgeon, commenced his researches to discover the 
true cause of this plague, and on November 6, 1880, light 
dawned on his astonished vision, when he beheld through 
the microscope a degenerated red blood corpuscle project 
from its surface long thin arms that waved about, lashing 
and scattering the adjoining cells. There could be no 
doubt of the vitality of this new organism. It had entered 
this red corpuscle, lived in it as its own home, and, having 
eaten up its owner, destroyed its being as a nourisher and 
strengthener of ^he human body, the red corpuscle being a 
carrier of oxygen, and supplying the pabulum, which keeps 
the whole system in health. The red corpuscle, with the 
exception of its skin or envelope, is then eaten up, and the 
new tenant, having arrived at maturity, becomes quiescent : 
and afterwards, having separated into several segments, 
bursts, and, entering the blood current, produces the 
symptoms which indicate the presence of the fever of 
malaria. M. Laveran wrote a short paper on the subject 
of his observations and sent it to the Paris Academy of 
Medicine, and it was read at their meeting on November 23, 
1880. This was the beginning that has led up to the true 
pathology of the disease, and the results of fuither observa- 
tions — great and beneficent in their discovery — have 
entirely changed the views that have for many years held 
the field as the probable cause of the nature of the malady. 

A further discovery was made by Professor Golgi of 
Pavia which elucidated the differences in the character ‘of 
the malarial fevers : that each separate form of the disease 
had its own particular parasite; that the arrangement of 
their segments was distinct in appearance and. number, 
and that their sporulation and periodicity were also 
different Thus, to quote from a most interesting paper 
on this subject in Climate by Dr. Sambon, quartan fever 
Haimamoeba malartes recurs every seventy-two hours, that 
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time being necessary for the germ to grow and segment ; 
Hmnamaeba vivc^ taking forty-eight hours to mature ; 
Heemamoeba precox twenty-four ; and Hcsmamoeba Laverani 
of “ tertian ” type, is variable, as the maturity of its cells 
is diverse : all the cells not arriving at full growth at the 
same time. 

In 1896 Dr. Manson was led to believe that the mosquito 
was the intermediary agent in conveying the protozoon.to 
the human body, and this idea was confirmed by experi-* 
ment by Dr. Ross to be correct, apnd to Major Ross is thus 
due tl^e complete settlement of this long vexed question. 
The mosquito sucks the blood of a malarial person and 
receives the germ of the disease into its mouth and 
stomach, afterwards taking in like manner the blood 
from a healthy person, and in doing so leaves the malarial 
poison with this new victim. The disease is not, therefore, 
dangerous through aerial infection, but, like hydrophobia, 
by actual contact. 

In June of this year papers relating to the investigation 
of malaria and other tropical diseases and the establish- 
ment of schools of tropical medicine were presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty 
with the heading, “ Colonies — Miscellaneous.” The first 
of these papers is a letter from Mr. Chamberlain to the 
Governors of all the colonies, and is dated May 28, 1903. 
No letter could be more admirable in its tone or deal with 
the subject of malaria in a better or more appreciative 
spirit. In 1897 Dr. Manson brought this matter particu- 
larly to the notice of the Colonial Secretary, and steps 
were taken to arrange the facts and utilize the information 
received relative to this class of diseases and the adoption 
of some means- of combating these disorders ; the mortality 
amongst Europeans in the African colonies and protec- 
torates was taken notice of ; the necessity of a training- 
school in tropical medicine and methods adopted to prevent 
or cure these diseases. The Royal Society lent its aid in 
giving a grant, and in 1898 arrangements were made for 
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instituting a school of tropical medicine and a scientific 
inquiry into malaria. Contributions were received from 
the colonies in aid of the undertaking. The school was 
opened on November n, 1900, at the Albert Docks, 
London, and another had been established and equipped at 
the University College, Liverpool, a year previous. These 
schools are open to medical officers when on leave who have 
worked in the colonies abroad. Information was received 
^from Dr. Sambon and Dr. Low in 1900 that protection by 
mosquito curtains, or netting can keep off the mosquito 
and thus prevent infection. A laboratory also for tropical 
disease has been established in the Federated Malay 
States. Investigations have been made by the authorities 
with reference to the particular anopheles in Sierra Leone 
which produces malaria ; also regarding yellow fever, 
filariasist beri-beri, deadly sleeping sickness, and a new 
disease, trypanosomiasis. The means to be adopted for 
the protection of the inhabitants of these regions are — 
mosquito curtains, the destruction of the habitats of the 
gnat in its early development, and the use of large doses 
of quinine at the proper stage of the disease. 

The Government deserves unstinted praise for its prompt 
and speedy action in taking up this question, and realizing 
the importance of the investigation of the causes of these 
diseases and the quickest methods of their extirpation, and 
it must have some satisfaction in contemplating the work 
already done, and the splendid results obtained, and sure 
to follow, from their adoption. Cicero long ago remarked, 
that “ men do not approach nearer to the gods in any one 
thing than in giving health to men,” and even Homer 
speaks of the army surgeon of his time in high praise . 

“ A wise physician, skilled oor wounds to heal, 

1 $ more than armies to the public weak” 

I am, etc., 

G. Brown, M.D. 

Colchester, 

* September 15, 1903. 
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. INDIAN TAXATION— THE SALT TAX. 

Sir, • 

Will you allow me to thank Mr. Pennington for the 
very kind manner* in which he has noticed my paper on 
“ Indian Taxation,” and to say a few words on the two 
points in which he thinks I have fallen into a mistake ? 
The first point is that of the Salt Tax, or Monopoly, which 
is, as Mr. Pennington observes, the correct term, though 
“ tax ” is shorter and more convenient. He says that 1 • 
have underrated even the direct petuniary burdens it 
imposes on the people, and that I. have altogether omitted 
to notice the far worse indirect burdens it imposes On them 
by preventing them from making rough salt for themselves 
and their cattle, or from buying the minimum quantity 
necessary for health, and by checking agriculture and other 
industries for which an unrestricted supply of salt is abso- 
lutely necessary. He admits that the people themselves 
are not fully conscious of these indirect evils, and that they 
will gain very little benefit by the reduction in the duty 
which has been granted this year. He admits, also, that 
the Government of India urgently requires the ;^6, 000,000 
a year which the tax produces. But he thinks that the 
total abolition of the tax would produce such great benefits 
that it should be effected at all cost, and he suggests that 
the loss to the Exchequer should be made good by special 
taxation of “ the 60,000,000 admitted even by Mr. Digby 
to be well off.” He says that even a poll-tax would be less 
oppressive than the existing system, though he does not go 
so far as to actually recommend its imposition. It may 
perhaps be too much to say that the total abolition of the 
Salt Tax would produce little real benefit to the poorest 
classes; and' in my supplementary paper I have myself 
noticed what *Mr. Pennington justly regards as the most 
objectionable feature in the existing monopoly, the institu- 
tution of vexatious prosecutions for petty offences. But, 


* See Mr. Pennington’s letter in our Juljr issue, |>p. 186-189. 
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as I showed, this could be remedied by an executive order 
without interfering with the tax generally, or even seriously 
diminishing the income from it. 

As for the direct pecuniary burden, Mr. Pennington says 
that we should take the household as consisting of hve 
persons, and that the tax of 5d. per head thus becomes one 
of 25d., which is equivalent to a reduction of 4 per cent, in 
the income of the poorest class. He says “ this in itself is 
no light burden,” and no doubt the burden looks heavy on 
paper. But is it so in reality ? The very poorest live from 
hand to mouth, spending their small earnings on food 
generally, and the amount spent on salt is insignificant. 
Fluctuations in its*price are as nothing compared with those 
in the price of flour. Whether, if the price of salt were 
greatly reduced, its consumption would be greatly increased 
and the indirect benefits anticipated by Mr. Pennington 
follow from this increased consumption is, I think, some- 
what doubtful. But I have no doubt whatever that if the 
tax were to be altogether abolished, and if a collector were 
to be sent round to demand annually 5d. per head or 2 5d. 
from each household, the people, rich or poor, would 
certainly not prefer the new state of things to the old. 

As to the suggestion that the ;^6,ooo,ooo required to 
replace the Salt Tax might be levied from the 60,000,000 
“ admitted even by Mr. Digby to be well off,” I would 
remark, in the first place, that the Income Tax returns do 
not show anything like this number of persons with taxable 
incomes. I have not these returns by me, but, if I re- 
member rightly, the total number of income-tax payers wqs 
only about half a million, and of these the greater number 
had incomes under Rs. 1,000 a year, and they have now 
been exempted. But even if 60,000,000 or any other 

number of well-to-do persons could be found, it would be 

« 

socialistic legislation of an extreme kind to subject them to 
special taxation. 

The recent reduction in the tax was hailed with a chorus 
of approval in the House of Commons when the Indian 
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Budget was discussed there at the close of the session. 
There was much fine talk about “ relieving the burdens of 
the people/’ but no one attempted to answer the question I 
put in my supplementary paper, How is a relief of a penny 
in ten pouijds to reach the consumer who buys his salt by 
the ounce ? I quite agree with Mr. Pennington that the 
Members of Parliament he names would not frame either 
their speeches or their views in order to catch votes, i^ut 
it is the desire “ to catch votes ” which is the very founda-* 
tion of party politics, and causes high-sounding phrases 
about “ free breakfast-tables ” and “ relieving the burdens 
of the people ” to be accepted as axioms which may not be 
disputed. At the very time that the House was applauding 
this relief of the “ burdens ” of the people of India, it had 
imposed on them a charge of some ;^70 o,ocxd on account 
of the increase in the pay of British soldiers serving in 
India, and it was contemplating an annual addition of some 
;^400,ooo on account of the troops it was proposed to keep 
in Natal. 

The other matter in which Mr. Pennington says I have 
made a mistake is one connected with the land revenue. I 
am wrong in saying that the memorial in which he joined 
was referred by the Government of India to the Madras 
Government ; but I am still more wrong in saying that the 
memorialists recommended the standard of 20 per cent, of 
the gross produce as the basi§ of assessment. My authority 
was the Blue-Book published in March of last year, to which I 
referred freely in the part of my paper on “ Indian Taxation ” 
which deals with the land revenue. I have not this Blue- 
Book by me, and I may have made both the mistakes 
pointed out ; if so, I can only apologize for my error. But 
the point does not appear to me to be of much practical 
importance, for what I endeavoured to show in my remarks 
on thef land revenue was the impossibility of laying down 
any hard and fast standard of assessment. So far as a fixed 
standard can be laid down, the " half net assets ” one has 
been adopted, and I think it may be said — at any rate, as 
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regards Northern India, which is the only part of which I 
haVe personal experience — ^that no individual ordinarily 
pays more than 20 per cent, of the gross produce. To say 
that under no possible circumstances he should pay more 
would be as unjust to the Government as it would be 
unjust to him to say that under no circumstances should 
he pay less. To elaborate this point would be merely to 
repeat my former remarks. 

Charles A. Roe. 

September i, 1903 • 


THE “ INDIAN PHANTOM ” 

Sir, 

In the A statu Quarterly Revuw of April last 
appeared an article by Mr. William Digby dealing with 
my recent contribution to your pages headed as above. 
This article is curiously like what I had expected — dis- 
cursive, declamatory, evading the point at issue, inac- 
curate, self-exalting. I had expected the blessed word 
“ crux ” — it is there ; I had anticipated plentiful abuse of 
myself — it is there. I am presumptuous. No doubt to criti- 
cise Mr. Digby is the very height of presumption, but we 
venture to criticise Caesar and Napoleon, Shakespeare and 
Milton, even St. Paul. I am very poorly equipped for this 
tourney. So Mr. Digby regards it as a tourney, a contest 
for display. He will not attack the arguments but the 
arguer ; the less he can do the former the more he will do 
the latter. He will go at such arguer hard, yell his name, 
pommel him, knock him Hat, trample him to pulp, and ride 
about the proud victor of the lists. If he likes such 
prancing, let him prance. I am concerned solely with the 
presentation of the condition of the people of India in 
English pennies, or parts of a penny, per diem. I will 
, leave alone^ therefore, the abuse of myself — which places 
me in very good company, I am told — except where it 
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happens to be connected with the points I wish to deal* 
with. • 

Mr. Digby had said, in reply to the characterization 
of his calculations as flimsy and baseless, ** The amount 
obtainable* as land revenue cannot be occasion for doubt,” * 
and that is the sole flgure upon which I based my state- 
ment as to India growing poorer” ; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, he based it on the non -agricultural income -r- an 
estimate of it, too. , ’ . 

Lord Curzon having stated (I'poi) that there had been a 
rise of Rs. 2 and Rs. i per head in the income of the agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural classes, Mr. Digby began his 
adverse comment with the words “ so far from there being 
an increase of Rs. 3,” and used this utterly wrong figure of 
his own making for purposes of comparison. It was a 
very bad mistake, for it was indicative of a natural in- 
capacity in connection with such matters ; otherwise Mr. 
Digby would have seen that the increase of the whole could 
not rise above the increase of the parts, seen that he had • 
raised one increase 50 per cent., tripled the other. The 
figure showing the whole increase would depend on the 
numbers of the two classes, vary with them. 

In 1881-1882 Lord Cromer and Sir D. Barbour made an 
estimate of the income of the whole of India by making an 
estimate of the agricultural income, and adding to that 
half of itself for the non-agricultural income. In 1901 
Mr. Digby makes a similar calculation in a similar way. 
He compares the two results, and founds on the com- 
parison grave public utterances. He did not see that 
the first thing was a conjecture, and the second thing was a 
conjecture, and the whole thing was a conjecture. Then, 
when the damning character, for any purpose of serious 
use, of the one>-half assumption was pointed out, Mr. Digby 
made a separate and most careful and most elaborate calcu- 
latioQ,' and lo ! its result agreed very closely with the other 
one ; in his own words, corroborates it, is a complete justi- 
fication of it. It did come, indeed, very near to it The 
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' figures are all given in my paper. In his first calculation, 
in which he assumed the non-agricultural income to be 
exactly half the agricultural, he made it ;^86, 000,000 ; in 
his second calculation, in which “ exact figures were dealt 
' with,” he made it ;^85,ooo,ooo. Mr. Digby then rushed 
off to the desired conclusion. His total calculation being 
^160,000,000 less than the calculation of 1881-1882, this 
“ was the amount by which India is poorer to-day than it 
Was twenty years ago.” 

Mr. Digby thought that by his production of a corro- 
borative statement made out by himself he had smoothed 
away all difficulties. He did not perceive that he had 
plunged himself in greater. Desirous of using that calcula- 
tion of 1881-1882, Mr. Digby strives to impose on it an 
authority which the Government of India itself has long 
since repudiated. In his present paper he says that it was 
made by eminent men and able administrators. T rue ; but 
the question is. How did they themselves regard it ^ As a 
correct or a conjectural estimate ? Obviously the latter, for 
they set forth openly the fact that so much as one-half of the 
whole amount was pure conjecture. But apart from this, 
what Mr. Digby does not perceive is that if that estimate 
of 1881-1882 were correct, that very correctness would 
militate against the correctness of his own calculation 
twenty years later, for the proportion between the two 
classes of income could not possibly have remained the 
^me. What he has set forth is, that having made a calcu- 
lation on a wrong basis, on the absurd supposition that 
because in 1881-1882 one income was taken as half the other 
that proportion was to hold good for ever (on authority), 
he made another calculation, based on exact figures, and 
found this “ justify ” and “ corroborate ” the other — come 
most surprisingly near to it. By all the laws of chances, 
this is beyond the limits of credibility. 

From this calculation Mr. Digby proceeds to derive a 
figui;e which is to exhibit the income per head per diem of 
th*e whole of lindia in English pennies or parts of a penny. 
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Besides the agricultural and non-agricultural income, we^ 
have now ijo deal with the population and the rate of 
exchange. I point out that it is impossible to make any 
correct estimate of the income of the whole of India. The 
character of these very calculations show it. Calculations 
of it for the same year differ as 450, 285, 427; while the 
calculation by a very competent authority for a year not 
remote is 655. The population is an enormous one. It 
does not possess the similarity needed for averages, but* the 
dissimilarity that militates against them. It consists of 
diverse races, of diverse degrees of civilization down to 
barbarism, living under diverse climatic conditions, which 
produce different wants and needs, as for food, clothing, 
and shelter, whose food consumption is governed by 
different religious sanctions and prohibitions — vegetarians 
and meat eaters. How can one figure exhibit the condition 
of these ? Take the case elsewhere. India is as large as 
Europe, less Russia. What would be the value placed on a 
figure set forth as exhibiting the daily means of subsistence 
of all the States of Europe with one exception } What would 
be the value of such a figure for the United Kingdom ? 
Would it show the dire poverty that accompanies the great 
wealth, the condition of agriculture ? Would it reveal or 
obscure ? Mr. Digby has a way of misapprehending what 
one says, and using the misapprehension for a bit of abuse, 
or for escape from a difficult dilemma on a side-issue. 
When in setting forth considerations similar to the above 
in my first paper I asked what would be the value of such’ 
a figure for all India, for each of the great Provinces 
separately, Mr. Digby misinterprets this into an assertion 
on my part that no such calculations had been made for the 
Provinces separately, proceeds to state that he had set them 
forth ten and a half months before, and to regive them. 
For this last Pam thankful, however it came about, for 
Mr. Digby’s tables and his deduction therefrom afford the 
best pi'oof and illustration of what I have said above. 
At p. 355 he sets forth the deduction, . the income 
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^per head per annum, in triumphant capitals, as usual — 
“just over £i per annum (20s. ijd., to be precise”) — 
adding, “ This condition of poverty, be it never forgotten, 
represents income in an ordinary year ; in a famine year 
things become worse.” But when we turn to the tables 
themselves (p. 354), we find that while two generally 
considered prosperous Provinces — the United Provinces 
and the Punjab— exhibit a lower figure than the above 
under each head of income, as thus : Average agricultural 
income, North-west Provinces and Oudh, £0 i6s. 8d., 
Punjib, £0 1 6s. 5d. ; non-agricultural income, the first 
£0 14s. 7d., the second £0 i8s. 5d., the generally sup- 
posed pbor province of Bombay exhibits higher figures, 
these being £i 6s. 2d. and £7, 3s. lod. The income 
for the whole of India does not show the income for any 
part of it. The average does not inform but misinform, if 
you attach any reality to it. Lastly, different calculators 
take different proportions of the population ; Mr. Digby 
varies them himself. 

The dividend, the whole income, the divisor, the whole 
or a part of the population, being uncertain, the quotient, 
the average income, is also uncertain. 

To this is added the uncertainty of the rate of exchange. 
By what rate shall we exhibit the income of the whole of 
India in English coinage ? Why at any current rate ? 
Such direct transference does not give the parallel or cor- 
responding wages. With exchange at is. 4d. 7^ rupees 
*equai los., but an earning of the first in India, of the 
second in England, per week, would not be the same, but 
a very different thing ; the latter would represent a poor 
wage, the other a good income, which, in its purchasing 
power and conference of social status, would correspond, 
not to an income of £26 per annum, but to one of ;^i50 or 
;^200 per annum. The presentation of Indian earnings in 
English money tends to deceive, because the English 
reader will think of the local earning power of the English 
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sum, which is deeply impressed on his mind, rather than of 
the local earning power of the sum it is said to represent^ of 
which he has no personal knowledge. 

For all the reasons given above, I designate any of the 
various sums, i^d., id., |d., ^d., which are said to indicate 
the daily iheans of subsistence of the whole of India, a 
phantom ; hold it a harmful absurdity, a gross deception, 
an outrage on the feelings of those kindly disposed toward 
India in England. * , 

Mr. Digby represents me as saying* that the unskilled 
labourer in Northern India now gets only 2d. per day instead 
of 3d., when what I said was to tha contrary effect, that the 
daily wage of the unskilled labourer in Northern India had 
stood still — a matter of concern to myself — while the turn- 
ing of that wage into English money would show it as 
varying. 

Mr. Digby represents me as not knowing the difference 
between production and distribution. The wife of the 
cultivator who husks the rice and grinds the corn is to the 
extent of that labour a producer. Labour gives value. It 
is the labour and ingenuity of man that cause the earth to 
give forth her increase. The grain-dealer is in his way a 
producer — “ to move is to produce.” The fact is that 
Mr. Digby, beginning to see that he cannot estimate the 
non-agricultural income, is anxious to get rid of it altogether ; 
it is curious to watch his struggles, to see him tending 
toward the old error of the physiocrats. 

India being different from England, a tropical country, • 
I point out that in any consideration of the means of sub- 
sistence of its people this fact must be borne in mind, it 
must be remembered that the people do not live here but 
live there ; not being able to controvert this oft-forgotten 
but most obvious and important fact, Mr. Digby seizes on 
the wprds, “liv’e there” to get away from it, divert the 
attention of the reader from it by a parade of death-rates. 

I am not unacquainted with these, nor indifferent to them, 
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^ but this paper is concerned solely with certain calculations 
and their mode of presentation. For a great many years 
the health of the people about me “ there ” was a matter of 
concern and consideration to me, not only because of my 
interest in the people, but because of its connection with 
my work, irrigation, the progress of which was greatly 
impeded because of its supposed unavoidable unhealthiness. 
Fever, the deadliest of the diseases of the land, was 
fathered on it wholly, as Mr. Digby fathers it wholly on 
“ starvation.” But the most careful inquiries after some of 
its epidemic outbursts failed to point conclusively to any 
one cause ; it raged in*the most diverse places and under 
the most diverse^ circumstances. The health of a people 
depends on a great number of causes, many of them still 
unknown. Swamps and insufficient food, no doubt, were 
strong contributory causes. But so was deficient command 
of clothing, more especially warm clothing, a want more 
felt in those high regions of Northern India than in 
lower regions with a warmer and more equable clime. In 
my own experience I witnessed a great, a most visible 
change for the better in that respect in town and country 
both. No doubt there is plenty of room, and great need, 
for further improvement still. 

With regard to the food, it is not only the quantity or 
the quality that has to be considered, but the cooking, often 
very indifferently done (and a badly-cooked vegetable diet 
is very unwholesome) from want of fuel, so that I urged on 
’ the Government the use of the banks of the great canals for 
the growing of fuel rather than of timber. Along with 
Mr. Digby ’s paper appears an article by a native gentle- 
man, in which he points out the deficiencies of his country- 
men with r^ard to cleanliness and sanitation, a knowledge 
of the elementary principles of hygiene. What effect has 
child marriage on the health of a people T But this is not 
the place to consider this .matter. I am concerned here 
only with certain calculations, with regard to which* I have 
* still a few more words to say. ' 
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In the portion of his paper devoted to my co-fool and 
fellow-idiot,, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Digby controverts the opinion 
advanced,' he says, by Mr. Rogers, that the “ Bombay 
cultivators ” are “ progressing in those things which make 
for rural prosperity.” He himself proceeds to say that 
“ Bombay, outside the capital city and a few towns, is the 
Cinderella of the Presidencies and Provinces of India,” the 
poor and neglected member of the family. Then comes a 
grand display of statistics. He gives comparisons betwasn 
it and Madras, Bengal, the Central Provinces, the North- 
West Provinces, and the Punjab, under the heads {d) “ In- 
cidence of Taxation per Hundred,”; (^) “ Irrigation per 
Hundred Acres Cultivated”; {c) “Ploughs per Hundred 
Acres of Cropped Area”; {d) “Head of Cattle for the 
same.” I will give the comparisons for some of them. 



(«) 

(^) 


(rf) 

North-Western Provinces 

... 139 

26 

12 

69 

Punjib 

... 114 

32 

9 

61 

But for poor Bombay 

... 199 

3*2 
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35 


But when we turn to the tabular statements of the various 
Provinces (p. 354) we find the following figures : 


Average 

Agricultural 

Income. 

£> s. d. 

North-Western Provinces ... 0 16 8 

Punjdb 016 5 

‘ But for Cinderella Bombay ... i 6 2 


Average 

Non-agricultural 

Income. 

£ s. d. 

0 14 7 

0 18 5 

3 3 10 


This is curious. The evil case of some portions of the 
Bombay Presidency has long been matter of public notoriety. 
But Mr. Digby dubs the whole Presidency “ The Cin- 
derella of the Presidencies and Provinces of India,” and 
then gives a table of incomes which shows it a long way 
ahead of them all as regards non-agriculturaj income, and 
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even as regards agricultural income ahead of them all, with 
the single exception of little Assam ! ! Burma is outside the 
peninsula. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. E. Forrest. 

London, 

June 21, 1903. 


. THE BRITISH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES. 

Lord Cranborne, Under-Sectetary of the Foreign Office, in reply to a 
question in the House of Commons, stated on August 5 last that the 
approximate areas' and population were as follows : 

1. JSas/ Africa Prf^ectorate.—hxti, 350,000 square miles ; population, 

4.000. 000, including 5,000 Asiatics and 450 Europeans and Eurasians. 

2. Uganda Protectorate. — Area, 80,000 square miles ; population under 

4.000. 000 ; Europeans, about 300. 

3. British Central Africa. — Area, 42,217 square miles; population, 
native, variously estimated at figures ranging from 3,000,000 to 850,000, 
very recent return states 736,724 ; Europeans 538. 

4. Somaliland. — Area, 68,000 square miles ; population 500,000 (chiefly 
nomadic). The estimates of the native populations should be received as 
in the main conjectural. 


EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 

A very valuable and exhaustive report by the Commissioner, Sir C. Eliot, 
has been laid before Parliament (see Africa, No. 6, 1903). The Com- 
missioner states that this Protectorate “may be roughly defined as the 
territories under British protection tying between the East Coast of 
Africa and Lakes Victoria and Rudolf.” The coast-line extends from 
(he Equator to 4° 30' south. On the north it is bounded by the Italian 
possessions and the river Juba, and on the south by German East Afirica. 
The north-western parts of the Protectorate are v^ry imperfectly known, 
and the frontier with Abyssinia has not yet been delineated, although a 
preliminary survey is being undertaken. The various provinces, their 
tribes, productions of the soil, trade, commerce, finance, and prospects, 
areall minutely described. The improvement of Mombas»is very gratifying. 
The Commissioner states “ that streets have been drained, enlarged, 
and beautified. New roads and a public garden have been constructed, 
and a quantity of useless ruins' cleared away. Also an excellent Ijotel has 
been opened in the central square. A bank has been built uind a 
cathedral is in contemplation. Other religionists have shown greater 
iSi^irity in construction, for a Hindu temple and a mosque for Indian 
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Muhammadans are nearly completed. An esplanade has been made at 
Lamu, where formerly the houses were built down to the edge of the sea. 
Some good stone buildings have been erected at Malindi, and the street 
improvements at Takaungu and Kipini, the Government buildings at 6asi 
and Shimoni, have been repaired.” 

The East African Protectorate is administered under the direction of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Mombasa is recognised as the 
seat of Government. 


SLAVERY AND FREE LABOUR. 

The Assistant Secretary (Mr. Monson), having' prepared an interesting 
report on this subject, it was laid before •Parliament in July last (Africa, 
No. 8, 1903). He considers the questiot^ of slavery under two heads : 
“ those relating to slavery, and those beating upon the supply and quality 
of free labour. The former really applies to a small part of the Protec* 
torate only — viz., the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, comprising a strip 
ten miles broad along the coast from the Umba River to Kipini, and the 
Lamu Archipelago.” “ In all other parts of the Protectorate slavery is 
prohibited, and, in point of fact, it does not exist, except, perhaps, to a very 
small extent among the Somalis.’’ Where it does exist it is gradually 
dying out. Masters do not wish to lose their slaves (i) because it is diffi- 
cult to obtain free labour to replace them, and (2) the possession of slaves 
confers a certain prestige, and relieves the master of the necessity of work- 
ing for himself. Slaves may be divided into three classes ; (t) Domestics, 
(2) agricultural labourers, and (3) artisans. They are, generally speaking, 
well treated. The Uganda Railway is creating a great demand for free 
labour, and when a slave crosses the boundary-line of the Sultan, he 
thereby becomes free, and earns good wages. Thus it is expected that in 
a few years great agricultural and industrial enterprises will be developed 
by the voluntary labour of its own inhabitants. 


A JEWISH SETTLEMENT IN THE BRITISH EAST AFRICAN 

PROTECTORATE. 

The British Government, in a letter from the Foreign Office dated 
August 14 last to the Secretary of the Jewish Colonial Trust, expresses its 
willingness to give every facility and protection to deputies appointed to 
inquire a§ to “ any vacant land suitable for the purpose of a Jewish settle- 
ment.” If a sitfe tan be found which the Trust and His Majesty’s Com- 
missioner consider suitable, and which commends itself to His Majesty’s 
Government, such a proposal will be favourably entertained, “ on conditions 
which* will enable the members to observe their national customs,” and 
“ the appointment of a Jewish official as the chief of the local administra- 
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tion, and peimission to the colony to have a free hand in regard to muni- 
cipal legislation and the management of religious and purely domestic 
matters, such local autonomy being conditional upon the light of His 
Majesty’s Government to exercise general control.” The Zionist Congress 
at their sitting on August 26 resolved to send such a deputation by 295 
votes to 177. This proposition of the Foreign Office is meeting with 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

The Clarendon Press; Oxford, 1902. 

1. The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman 
Dominion, by Alfred J. Butler, d.litt., f.s.a., Fellow of Brasenose 
(College, author of “ The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt,” etc. 

This is a remarkably well executed work from a tangled skein of 
authorities composed of Western writers, Armenian, Egyptian, Coptic 
MSS., Arab historians, Christian writers, and a host of other sources Of 
information. All these are minutely# mentioned in the preface of 
Dr. Butler’s work, which consists, with 'appendices and index, of more 
than 500 pages. The object of the authoi«is to contribute to the elucida- 
tion of the history of the irruption of the Saracen^ and their conquest of 
Egypt, still dark and obscure. He has brought together the results of 
recent inquiry, testing Oriental authorities “ one against another, and to set 
them in comparison with other groups of authorities, and so, by the light 
of research and criticism, to place the study of this period on a scientific 
basis.” The author has executed his difficult task with admirable ability 
and success. His notes, though numerous, will be most useful and 
important to future students and historians in the same field of research. 

H. Frowde; Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen • 
Corner, London, E.C., 1903. 

2. Tile Bridds Mirror: A Tale of Domestic Life in Delhi Forty Years 
Ago, by Maulavi Nazir Ahmad. Translated into English from the 
original Hindustani by G. E. Ward, u.c.s. (Retired). This interesting 
work should appeal alike to those who know the East by experience and 
to those who know it only in imagination. Looking at it from the latter 
point of view, one feels a certainty that here is “ the real thing ” — no fancy 
picture, tinged inevitably by Western ideas and prejudices (though full 
enough of local colour carefully laid on), but a simple page torn from the 
book of life in an Indian home. It has been widely read in the vernacular, 
and deserves to find as many readers in its English dress. Mainly writtSn 
for the women of India, with the object of their greater intellectual develop- 
ment, it throws a brilliant light on their power and influence for good or 
evil, not only in the home, but far beyond that circle. 

* The story concerns itself chiefly with the lives of two sisters, and starts 
from the marriage of each — that first great crisis in a young girl’s history. 
One sympathizes with the feelings of the bride transplanted into her 
husljgnd’s family (perhaps even a little with her failures in tact and 
patience). But Akbari’s character proves to be altogether without back- 
bone^ and, drifting into misfortune after the first false step, she soon gets 
out of her depth, and is only recovered by Ashgari, the heroine of the 
story and the perfect woman, according to the writer’s ^stern ideaL This 
girl possesses a brain as strong as it is subtle ; a force of character which 
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moulds those around her; a power of logic and reasoning which is 
supi^sed not to exist among Western women, and a ght for tact and 
finesse which would have graced a salon of the ancien rigime. Her 
encounters with various adversaries are amusingly described, and show her 
the possessor of a ready wit and a most enviable power of repartee. Her 
successful diplomacy in match-making, and, above all, her guidance of a not 
altogether satisfactory husband into the paths of prosperity, are beyond praise 
The novel brims with detail : the religious duties are shown in their faithful 
observance; the housekeeping, cooking, and dressmaking scenes are 
extremely entertaining, and many little sidelights on Eastern life are 
throwln. We hear the tinkle of the bangles; we see the dishonest steward 
portrayed to the life ; we. notice the ceaseless care of the household stuff 
in a land where moth and rust Corrupt very quickly ; we are astonished 
at the indulgence in sweets on great occasions, and in pawn-leaf at all 
times. We Iteave Ashgari deep hi,schemes for the education of young girls 
in the higher branches^ of arithmetic, elocution, embroidery, and other 
sciences and arts suitable to their condition. The novel closes with an 
interesting disquisition, by the author, on his own philosophy of life. Truly 
a book worth remembering. It has been faithfully translated into clear and 
vigorous English by Mr. Ward. Idioms are given their nearest equivalents, 
and the right pronunciation of proper names is everywhere provided. — F. 


Henry J. Drake; Sausbury Square, London, 1903. 

3. Af Home in India^ by Mrs. Herbert Reynolds. 

It is interesting to note how, in recent years, English ladies who have 
passed the best years of their lives in India have taken to writing books 
about the land of their sojourn. Such persons have usually been the 
wives of gentlemen engaged in the service of the Government of India ; 
they therefore have had special opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the subjects on which they have felt prompted to write. The case proves 
that there is a side of Indian life which appeals specifically to the female 
intelligence and sentiment, and it must be admitted that the ladies who 
have felt drawn to write on these subjects have given full proof of their 
capacity to place before the world some aspects of Indian life which 
persons of the sterner sex are by nature not so well able adequately to 
represent. Male persons have more experience of the rougher side of life.* 
The present work has rather a personal and domestic interest. Its 
paragraphs, for the most part, are dated ; it appears to consist of extracts 
from the author’s diary. It was admittedly written with the view of 
perpetuating in her family the knowledge of the kind of life lived, in India 
by the writer and her husband from 1856 and onwards. But this personal 
element notwithstanding, the work will prove deeply interesting reading to 
all who feel an interest in India, its people and affairs, and it will have an 
especial interest for young persons of either sex who contemplate spending 
thejr forking years in that “ Land of Regrets.” 

Almost anyone who can use a pen at all can write a diary. One has 
only to record the occurrences of each succeeding day, and the thing is 
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done : it requires no great intellectual gifts, no education, no pleasing flow 
of ideas, no C9nsecutive thought. This is, in great measure, true, and yet 
the diary must have a sustained interest, or no one will care for it. * It 
must be something more than a mere chronicle of the isolated details of 
daily life. The diary may be a faithful chronicle, and yet not be a 
vitalized personal' biography. The present work is written in a style that 
at once secures credence, and the interest of the reader is sustained from 
the first page to the last. The obvious reason is this : the facts were 
written down while yet they were fresh in the every-day experience of the 
writer. She is the owner of a truthful and yet graphic style, which elicits 
one’s interest, and at the same time prepossesses him in favour of«the 
narrative and makes the picture live in the memory. • 

Such a story of daily life gives us, as might have been expected, peeps 
at Viceroys, Governors, and other persons in high and responsible 
positions. I'he diary of such a man as ^r. Reynolds (for such, in a 
sense, this volume is) is the official history of the men of his time. It is 
concerned with the ins and outs of the public life of himself, and many 
besides him. Very cordially can we recommend this volume ; it has some 
parts exceedingly graphic and some parts decidedly pathetic. No record 
of English life in that land is true that has not its deeply pathetic side. 
This work is written in a natural and chatty style that is altogether pre- 
possessing 3 it enlists the interest of the reader, and wins his confidence, 
and no book that we know of conveys a more vivid and truthful idea of 
“ home life ” in India. 

The printing and the general get-up of the work are altogether, admir- 
able, and it will be a most suitable book to place in the hands of young 
.persons of either sex for reading on the outward voyage. — B. 


Kegjvn Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd.; London, 1903. 

4. Out of the East: Reveries and Studies in New Japan, by Lajcadio 
Hearn. This is a series of essays ^upon subjects relative to Japan. Like 
all this author’s works, there lies a quiet, convincing charm in what he tells 
us. In the text will be found legends that no pen could better describe 
than his. Lafeadio Hearn has learnt the art of clothing the quaint cus- 
toms and traditions of the land in a dreamy cloud of mystery and deep 
passionate appeal that* savour of Eastern romance, both past and present. 

A Wish Fulfilled is a beautiful chapter, and there is a powerful reverie 
otv the subject of Jiujutsu, a moral and ph3rsical training peculiar to 
the people. Mr. Hearn attaches much importance to education, which 
he considers wil( manifestly affect the future of Japan. In his opinion, 
startling possibilities may be determined through the sustained influence 
of this hereditary training. Those who are interested in the struggle of 
the racq^, and in the question as to which may finally conquer, will find 
fiujutlu worthy of attention. While Japan is so constantly brought under 
our notice, Out of the East, which is both romantic as well as serious, 
will prove a delightful little volume to possess and study. — S. 
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5. Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, by Lafcadio Hearn. In two 
volumes. In this work is described the inner life of the .Japianese, as well 
as the unfamiliar paths of their once isolated land. The author tells us by 
his power of word-painting what the old masters of the East interpreted 
with brush and pigments. There pervades through all these pages ghostly, 
dreamy, atmospheric effects, which constantly remind us of the pictures of 
the Korin and Ganku school. 

There are old-world romances running through every chapter, in which 
either the tenets of an ancient faith form the theme, or some national 
characteristic of the race, centred round a living personality. Mr. Hearn 
has. brought together wonderful legends, which do not savour, like the 
'Taks of Old Japan, of gruesome deeds of revenge and bloodshed, but 
legends which are uni(jue and. fascinating, and leave upon the mind im- 
pressions soft and indefinite as a summer sunset. 

“ The Story of a Dancing iGirl,” “The Mirror and the Maiden,” “The 
Death of a Student,” are of this type. But M'. Hearn is at his best 
while describing in some lonely and neglected temple courtyard stone gods 
and goddesses. These would otherwise be terrible to encounter, had he 
not glorified them with soft tints of lichen and seeding moss, and pro- 
tected by the outstretched limbs of sturdy cryptomerias into whose natural 
form spirits themselves are supposed to have entered. Or they may be 
viewed by the light of floating feeble oil-lamps raised high above them, 
in gray stone lanterns, whose gleams almost supply halos of supernatural 
glory to the gods of Mercy, Laughter, and Death. 

The author does not give you bald statistics ; but for the seeking, these 
ugly and neglected household deities, encountered in solitary wayside 
shrines, or upon family altars, revive the memories of a vanishing faith 
that has been sufficient to sustain and ennoble the lives of the humblest 
peasant, as well as the most fervent patriot. All this is delineated to per- 
fection, with such force of gentleness that you feel quite content to sit 
down and dream with Mr. Hearn for many an hour over the fairest “ Isles 
of the Pacific Seas.’’ 

In fact, the contents of these volumes are a series of poems in prose, 
and although students might choose for study deeper and more serious 
books, a place for Unfamiliar Japan has been found in most libraries 
inipplied with literature concerning the Land of the Gods. — S. 

Luzac and Co. ; London, 1903. 

6. Indian Mythology according to the Mahhhh&rata, by V. Fausboll. 
This work belongs to the “Oriental Religions" series, published 'by 
Messrs. Luzac Readers of English works on India and its wisdom and 
literature are already aware of the existence of a considerable number of 
treatises on the subject of the mythology of the Hindiis; To this number 
Mr. Fausboll has added yet another volume. It differs from the other 
treatises in that it is limited to one work— the Mahdbhdrata— greatest of 

, Indian epic poems ; also, in that it contains a very large num'ber ,uf 
citations from the original, which the author gives in Sanskrit, and which he 
tnmslates into English prose, transliterating the Sanskrit into English letters. 
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Throughout the work we note a curious misapprehension of the proper • 
application of the English apostrophe sign. The author uses it as asytpbol 
not of possession, but of pluralization 1 Thus, he represents the plural of 
“daitya,” “asura,” “aditya,” etc., as “daitya’s,” “ aditya’s," etc. Such a 
method of pluralizing is not only unusual in English, it is abnormal as 
well, and as an attempt at explicitness it is quite superfluous. It is, more- 
over, as far as our knowledge of English goes, absolutely without precedent 
in present-day English. Nor is it that the author is altogether unaware of 
the normal English use of the apostrophe, for, as the sign of the case- 
possessive, he uses it correctly — as when he speaks of “ Kashyapa's sons,” 

“ Indra’s cow,” “ Kdlidasa’s description,” etc. We are not overlooking 
the fact that some foreign authors and printing-presses have ideas of their 
own as to the way in which our language ought to be written, but the 
matter upon which we now animadvert is a point of grammar, and to the 
English mind it affects the sense intended 1 ^ an author. 

At the end there is an index, principally of ther names of persons and 
places mentioned in the course of the work, but not of the matters. This, 
however, is counterbalanced by a pretty full table of contents at the 
beginning. The work is not large ; the actual work goes into less than 
200 pages. It has, however, rather an air of incompleteness. We are not 
of opinion that every treatise on this great subject should be bulky ; but 
about this work there is a certain abruptness of style, leaving the reader at 
a loss to know the proper remainder of that part of the story. But com- 
pleteness in these particulars was, apparently, not a part of the author’s 
plan ; and we merely mention this feature of the work for the purpose of 
saying that this is not a first (or introductory) work on the subject of Indian 
Mythology, and that the reader will need to consult the other works to 
which we have made allusion if he desires a complete knowledge of any 
point of which he may chance to be in search. The work is, in fact, but a 
bird’s-eye view of the Hindi! Mythology, its effect being to show what all 
the different stages and periods of it have in common. 

Will the author note that “ f.i.” (see p. i) is not a recognised English 
abbreviation. But we weary of fttult-finding ; it ought not, however, to 
escape notice that the English combination “ Xa ” does not represent the 
sound of the Sanskrit equivalent of “ Ksha.” The late esteemed D|^ 
Monier Williams’s system of transliteration of the Sanskrit letters is very far 
from being a permanent settlement of the matter ; it is anything but philo- 
sophical and satisfactory. But we will not at present investigate that 
complicated and much-disputed question. 

Upon the whole this is a very learned work, and should be interesting — 
nay, will be found essential — to all English students of the Mahabharat. 

It is a model of beautiful printing. — B. 

• 

* John Murray ; Albemarle Street, London, 1903. 

7. My Colonial Service in British Guiana, St. Luda, Trinidad, Fiju 
Australia, Newfoundland, and Hong Kong, with Interludes, by Sir G. 
William Des Vceux, g.c.m.g., with portraits and illu^rations. In two 
volumes of about 400 pp. each. The illustrations of the two volumes include 
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a portrait of the author, of places visited, and a map of the Fiji Islands. 
'I'he contents comprise an interesting biography of the "author, and an 
account of a variety of scenes which are not familiar to the greiat majority 
of readers, and throw a striking light on various matters connected with 
the government and administration of especially our Crown colonies. 
In composing his interesting and valuable work, he found himself face to 
face with some difficulties. He says : “ Many of the incidents of my 
official life have been not altogether to the credit of those who had part in 
them ; and as they occurred, none of them less than twelve, and some 
nearly forty years ago, a considerable number of these persons are no longer 
living. A strict adherence to the nil nisi bonum principle would thus cause 
tfie omission of some of my principal difficulties ; but in order to create as 
little heart-burning as possible from the revered memory of events for the 
most part forgotten, I have substituted letters, which are not the proper 
initials, for the names of those,, whether alive or dead, of whom circum- 
stances are related likt^ly to be regarded as not altogether to their credit.” 
He states, however, from his long and varied experience, that on the whole 
the officers in her late Majesty’s service in the colonies “ are a body of men 
of whom any nation might be proud, and that though living, as many of 
them do, in unhealthy climates, they do their work as faithfully, with an at 
least equal expenditure of time, as their more fortunate confreres at home.” 
He tells his story with remarkable lucidity, accompanied with a good deal 
of humour, which may be read with much interest, profit, and pleasure. 
There is an admirable index of persons, places, scenes, incidents, and 
topics, 'described by the author. 

8. The Ideals of the East . with Special Reference to the Art of Japan, 
by Kakusu Ok ikura. The Japanese are beginning to extend our store of 
literature relative to their country by writing books themselves in English. 
The time is certainly going on since opportunities were first afforded them 
of studying European languages. The difficulties have been mastered 
with considerable ability. 

“The Ideals of the East ” is a scholarly history of the art of the nation, 
which had undergone various changes* of perfection or retrogression by 
pressure brought to bear upon it, either by waves of religious enthusiasm 
or decadence, by political situations, critical or peaceful, as well as by 
inroad of foreign peculiarities of style and treatment. This latter influence 
was insidious in its potentiality long before Japan was thrown open to the 
Western world, and has of late forced itself upon ttie notice of individuals 
as well as communities, seeking by trial and test to gain notional perfection. 

Mr. Okakura lays much emphasis on the value of Chinese culture ^ind 
Indian religious thought, declaring first one and then the other a grand 
basis upon which many canons of art attained pre-eminence. But the 
greatest factor of all to the “ race of Ama,” with its invincible swgjir, was, 
and ever will be, the Yamato Damashii, or spirit of Old Japan, which holds 
the souls of the East spellbound, and ever did so, even in the days when the 
spiritual ruler was a mere puppet in the hands of active authorities. 

The author must have laboured over our language. His style is wordy 
and suited, difficult at times to follow, and still more difficult to impress 
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upon the ntetnory ; bis sentences are long. Greater simplicity in his essays 
would make his w^ork more acceptable, particularly to those not previously 
initiated in the many subtle changes or the intricate analysis of both 
past and modern ideals of art. 

C. Arthur. Pearson, Ltd. ; HENRiErrA Street, London, 1902. 

9. In Pursuit of the “Mad” Mullah : Service and Sport in the Somali 
Protectorate, by Captain Malcolm McNeill, d.s.o., Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders. With a chapter by Lieutenant A. C. H. Dixon, West 
India Regiment. Those who take an interest in sport and soldiering, |nd 
those who wish to obtain a “bird’s-eye view” of some portions of the com-, 
paratively little-known region “ Somaliland,” will" do well to read this 
book. It is illustrated by a very good liken,ess of-tlie author, and of many 
scenes derived from “ photos ” by the author himself. The object of the 
author is to give an account of the raising of the “ Somali Levy ” and of 
the subseejuent operations against what is termed ^he “ Mad ” Mullah. 
Coupled with this he details the sport which he had with big and other 
game as leisure from his other duties permitted him. The preface con- 
tains a copy of the 1901 Somaliland Game Regulations, with the view of 
preserving “ big game ” in Africa. This will be useful to those who desire 
exciting sport in this part of the world. The book has additional interest 
in the fact that it was written day by day, as showing incidents which 
occurred under canvas, and more than one chapter while actually on the 
march. The chapter by Lieutenant A. C. H. Dixon, on the pursuit of the 
Mullah, completes one portion of the author’s spirited narrative in his con- 
tact with the enemy. Our space does not allow us to give quotations. 
We must refer our readers to the book itself, which will amply repay those 
who may peruse it. 

Smith, Elder and Co.; 15. Waterloo Place, London, 1903. 

10. Chota Nagpore, by F. B. Bradley-Birt, u.a., i.c.s. This work is 
prefaced with an honoured name — its introduction is from the pen of Lord 
Northbrook. Should such a work ever be undertaken as a series of volumes 
on “ The Viceroys of India,’’ the story of this gentle and distinguished ruler 
should be among the most interesting and valuable of the series. That« 
this unassuming but valued friend of India’s millions should have con- 
sented to introduce this, volume to public notice is of itself a recommenda- 
tion of no ordinary kind. 

We ought, however, to mention that this is rather a book for the general 
reader and for the drawing-room table and the circulating library than 
for the learped. There is not much in it for the scholar or the antiquary. 
The chapters are more like a series of newspaper articles, very interesting 
readings but hardly a work of reference or an authority on the more recondite 
matters usually brought to light by intelligent Oriental research. Here 
and these* one meets with an error of grammar (as “ but” instead of “ than,” 
on p. 249) and an error of idiom (as “ to while away the time,” where we 
ought to have had “ wile away,” meaning “ to beguile the time”). There 
are, as a matter of necessity, many Indian words in a work of this nature. 
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but in this feature of the work there is much to be desired. Wje know not 
what objection the author can have to writing ‘‘shriddh” rather than 
“srad,” “ gaddi ” instead of “gadi/’and “sdrW” rather than ‘‘sdri,”and 
thus guarding against a false pronunciation and the misguidance of the 
helpless “ griff” into whose hands the book may fall. We are at a loss to 
imagine what Hindi! pandit can have taught the author ta say Porohit ” 
and '* Bhaghat,” and yet he, presumably, passed the usual examinations of 
the Service. These are only a few instances — mere samples of errors 
appearing in the work. In a future edition such matters might receive 
more attention from the author, and thus might unscholarly blemishes be 
removed from what is, generally, a fairly written book. 

The work is well printed, and has a pretty fair index, also a good legible 
map of the district, -(^y the' way, why does the author call it “ Chota ” 
Nagpore ? There is no such word as " Chota ” m the language ! Yet this 
curious 4 )lunder goes all thfoiigh the book. Such are blots in what is 
otherwise a very capital book. To be sure, “the English reader knows no 
better,” and “ to a blind horse a wink is as good as a nod.” Most true ; 
but this is hardly the kind of subterfuge one expects from a mature and 
mellow Anglo-Indian ') There are photogravures in considerable number 
very faithfully and beautifully representing scenes in Hindil life. The 
book should have a good circulation. — B. 


Srinivasa, Varadachari and Co; Madras, 1902. 

II. Sir A. Sashiah Sasiri, k.c.s.1., by B. V. Kumashvara Aiyar, m.a. 
In a previous number of this Review it was our pleasing duty to notice a 
work containing many brief biographical sketches of distinguished Indians. 
The work now before us is a work of the same nature ; but as the entire 
volume (of more than 400 pages) is devoted to the life-story of one man, 
this is a much fuller sketch than any of those to which we refer. Our 
Indian friends seem quite disposed to perpetuate the memory of those of 
their fellow-countrymen who have distinguished themselves in the numerous 
branches of public life. They do well. It is encouraging to others — 
rising men, the men of the future. That it should be possible for men 
who, at the outset, have everything against them, whose early advantages 
are all drawbacks, to rise to positions of eminence, speaks wonders for 
their ability and their good sense ; it also speaks well for the character of 
British ascendancy. 

It ought not to be forgotten that many of India's distinguished sons have 
risen from the humbler classes. Though a Brahman by caste, add of 
most worthy parentage withal, it was only by dint of sheer hard work, 
personal excellence, and attention to the business of the hour, that the 
subject of this memoir developed at last into one of the most distinguished 
statesmen of our Empire in the East. Though possessed of great force of 
character, much practical comihon-sense, and the highly commendable 
, quality of public spirit, he, yet appears to be a man of most laudable 
modesty of disposition. It was only after repeated application on the part 
of his friends, capped at length by an urgent appeal to him by no less a 
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person than the Mahdraja of Travancore, that he could be prevailed upon 
to have such a sketch of his life placed before the public. 

Sir Sashiah'Saktri has, in rising from the ranks, held many offices *Df 
public trust These were capped at last by his being appointed to the 
highly honoured post of member of the Legislative Council of the Govern- 
ment of Madras, his native Presidency. He is now arrived at the ripe age 
of seventy-six, and we take this opportunity of expressing the hope that he 
may long be spared to render much useful service to the Government and 
to the nation of which he has proved himself a distinguished ornament. 

We are glad to be able to add that this work, printed in India, js rather 
better turned out of hand than those usually printed there. The compjjer 
is a master of a good style of English. Many of the well-wishers of India* 
at home will find it interesting reading, and we doubt not that in India the 
book will have a large circulation. — B. ; . * 

T. Fisher Unwin; London, 1903. 

* 12. The Mystics^ Ascetics, and Saints of India, by*J. Campbell Oman. 

This work is a study of “Sadhuism,” and includes an account of the 
Yogis, Sannyasis, Vairagis, and other strange Hindu sectaries. It is well 
fitted to disabuse the minds of those who are possessed of the popular 
error that wisdom (philosophical or religious) is peculiar to any European 
nation or race. It had its original home in the East, from whence (as we 
learn on the best authority), twenty centuries ago, “the wise men came.” 
Nor do we know of any race, even in the mysterious East, amongst whom 
moral sentiment and philosophic thought have reached a higher degree of 
development than among the class of persons dealt with in this volume — 
the Indian mystics. Their whole lives, every day and all day long, 
hhve for nearly three thousand years been given up to the study and 
cultivation of abstract morality. Doubtless there are counterfeits among 
them — ^where are there not? But the European who censoriously appraises 
the Sadhu by his filthy and revolting exterior appraises him by a false 
standard. There are “good, bad, and indifferent” among Sadhus just as 
there are, alas ! among religious devotees nearer home. But they are not 
all bad — not all. Nay, the very prestige affected by the frauds is but an 
evidence of the existence, somewhere, of the genuine. To anyone entering 
upon his life in India we would say : If you would discover the true * 
inwardness of the Hindii religion of the present day, make a sympathetic 
study of the Sadhu. This will be the shortest cut in a very involved, 
difficult, and labyrinthine study. The men, when you come to know them, 
are not so frightening as they look. Many of them are thoughtful, refined, 
and accessible, and (with the exception, of course, of those of the Mown! 
class) genentlly conversable and communicative. But, highly sensitive them- 
selves, and quite aware of what is due to the prestige of their Order, they 
have to be treated with respect, and with a certain deference in harmony with 
the public character of their religious profession. To treat them with 
scant resp’ect coram poputo is not only to forget the “honour” which 
every man owes to every other man, but also to jeopardize one’s own 
prestige. 
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We have mentioned the word “ Mowni ” (prop. Mauni), a highly-interest- 
ing class of Indian mystics. It is curious, by the way, that the author of 
tius volume says not a word about these, a class whose princip^ peculiarity 
is that they take vows of silence. It is, when one comes to know it, one of 
the most weird things in the entire realm of asceticism, in any age, or in any 
land or race. Perhaps we shall learn more about them in a future edition. 

Some stages of Hindii sanctity require that the Sadhu should not feed 
himself. He is in such stages well provided for by the devotees of his 
sect, and is usually fed by Hindii women, who place the choicest morsels 
they can afford into his mouth with their own right-hand fingers. This will 
acfount for the sleek and well-nourished appearance of many of the 
, ascetics, whose pictures are presented in this volume. 

The confounding of the Paramhansas with the Aghorpanthi sect is 
not really so unnatural as app,ears (see pp. 164-166). The Paramhansa is 
aboiv law, and the Aghorpanthi is also above law in the sense that, inas- 
much as everything in existence is but a manifestation in some sort of the 
“ universal soul,” nothing can be ceremonially “ unclean.” There is, thus, 
a kind of identity of sentiment between these two sects. The difference 
between them, however, is this : that the Paramhansa disregards moral 
distinctions, whence, to hm, there is no such thing as “ sinning,” while the 
Aghorpanthi disregards physical distinctions, whence, to him, every kind of 
food is ceremonially “ pure,” all which is but a misreading of the words of 
a Bible writer : “ To him that deeroeth a thing to be ‘ unclean,’ to him it is 
‘ unclean.’ ” To what lengths of moral offensiveness the Paramhansa is at 
liberty to go we must not here specify , and, as to the Aghorpanthi, it is 
impossible to conceive of greater uncleanness in the matter of eating than 
the lengths to which he habitually and by preference goes, and, apparently, 
without revulsion. On this revolting subject the author very properly draws 
the line at the right place. 

Upon the whole this work of Mr. Oman’s is the roost informing and the 
most trustworthy of which we have any knowledge. It contains numerous 
illustrations showing the various bodily attitudes and contortions of the 
different Orders of Indian ascetics. These attitudes, most of them 
extremely painful, are assumed under vows, which vows the ascetics are 
under obligation to keep for a specified term of years, usually for the 
cycle of twelve. It is not a work for the learned ; if it were we might have 
a good deal to say by way of fault-finding. But, as a popular account of 
the Hindi! ascetics, it is as good an introduction to this curious subject 
for the ordinary English reader as anything we have yet met with. It is, 
moreover, carefully printed, and has a fairly good index and table of 
contents. — B. 

T. Fisher Unwin, London ; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1903. 

13. Buddhist India, by Dr. Rhys Davids. We have here aROther of 
the now numerous and instructive volumes of the “ Story of the Nations” 
series, and it must be admitted that, for learned research and alt the good 
• qualifies that characterize that series of productions, the present volume 
sustains the reputation of its predecessors. 
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The work presents in historical form the story of the rise, prevalence, and 
decline of Buddhism in India. It does not pretend to be the final word on 
the subject; Vatfier it is a contribution by the aid of which future treatises 
on the subject may be compiled, for we have not obtained as yet all the 
materials that are necessary for a complete, exhaustive, and final account 
of the' subject. Such materials are, however, occasionally and little by little 
being brought to light, now by means of manuscripts, now by rock inscrip- 
tions, now by dilapidated images, and now by crumbling or buried ruins. 
Much has yet to be done in the way of discovery before some future 
“ Gibbon ” of Buddhism shall be in a position to build up that monumental 
work that will trace the weird story from its origin, and set at rest for «ver 
the problems of its controversies and schools, and the mystery of its 
doctrines. All this is recognised by the aj^thor of ’this volume. 

Beginning with the subject of the ancient Kings and Governments of 
India, and describing the various nationalities and political systems which 
obtained there, the author proceeds to* show the gradual preparation 
of the times for the appearing of the Buddha and for the growth and 
marvellous spread of his teaching. We have chapters on the town and 
village communities, tracing the commercial and family life of the people, 
their social grades and economic conditions, the rise and progress of 
literature — beginning with the origin of the art of alphabetical writing — 
and the rise and development of early religious cults — Brahminism and 
Buddhism. The illustrations are very numerous and are beautifully 
executed, including photogravures of coins, temples, inscriptions, land- 
scapes, and the rest. The work closes with an appendix, containing a 
learned account of ancient coins and an elaborate and painstaking index. 
Altogether it is a model of a handbook of Buddhism. 

The work will be of interest in particular to students of Indian subjects 
and of Buddhistic history and dogma, also of the personality of the 
Buddha and of his adherents, who have made their mark in connection 
with the system from the first onwards. Very little is really known for 
certain as yet respecting the details of Buddha’s personal history. It is 
evident that he was a genuine reformer, philanthropist, and mystic 

When we say that this work, as regards the printing and general get-up, 
is of a piece with the other volumes of the series, we give it all the praise 
which printer and publisher could desire. — B. • 

* Shanghai Catholic Mission. 

14. Variith Sinologiques : No. 22, Histoire du Rt^aume de Tch'ou 
(iij2 — 223 av. y.'C.), by Le P. Albert Tschepe, s.j. ; No. 23, Nankin 
d>Alors et d'Aujourd'hui : Apergu Hisforique et GCographique, by Le (feu) 
P. Louis Gailla^d, s.j. Avec 17 cartes hors texte, 29 photogravures, 

7 photolithographies et plusieurs gravures sur bois. — La Chine G^o- 
graphi^ Gencrale a /’ Usage des Ecoles Frant^aises^ by Le P. Stanislas le 
Gall, s.j. The above three works have all been .printed at the Shanghai 
Catholic ’Mission (Tusdw^ Orphanage). The hand of Death, with his 
remorseless sickle, has played havoc of late with the flower of Jesuit 
sinology and science. PP. Havret, Heude, Gaillard, *and Zottoli, all 
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earned off within a couple of years. Vigils and fasting have as much to do 
' with this waste of life as Providential causes, and it will be noticed that a 
chill ” is almost always the cause of death in this spiritual eife^ Prayer 
and self-denial are all very well in moderation, but, really, the regulars of 
Shanghai need some one more practical than themselves to look after their 
bodily welfare. As to the three works now under notice — thorough-going 
< studies of 400, 300, and 150 large pages respectively — they are perhaps 
too specialized for popular requirements. None the less, they are of pro- 
found value as works of reference to all serious students. The history of 
Ch‘u throws a very vivid light upon the struggle for supremacy between 
the different States of Chinese race. The history of Nanking almost 
exhausts all that there is to be said about the development of that cele- 
brated city, dynasty by* dynasty. Not the least interesting part is the 
antiquarian information! supplemented by several highly artistic plates. 
The late Phre Gaillard’s own photography lends a modem interest to a very 
old story. Phre Le Gall’s geogdiphy is apparently intended as much for 
Chinese students (who*’are, as a rule, supremely ignorant of Chinese topo- 
graphy) as for foreigners ; but even for the latter it is a compendious and 
valuable description of China in detail, and of how China is raled and 
taxed. — E. H. Parker. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

On a Collection of Coins from Malacca, by R. Hanitsch, ph.d., 
Curator of the Raffles Museum, Singapore ; with two plates. Reprinted 
from The Journal, Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Singapore. 
Printed at the American Mission Press, Singapore. 1903. The author 
gives a very interesting account of the discovery of these coins, described 
under (i) Asiatic ; (2) European ; (a) Portuguese ; and {p) Dutch, 
French, English. The plates are exceedingly well executed. The 
pamphlet, which is well printed and tastefully got up, gives a side-light on 
the history of Malacca 

Shahesfear^s “ Othello ” and the Crash of Character, by VV. Miller, 
C.I.E., D.D., LL.D., Principal of the Madras Christian College, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Madras. Published by G. A. Natesan and 
Co., Esplanade Row, Madras. A very able analysis of the characters in 
this famous play from a Christian point of view. There is also a portrait 
of the author, who is well known in Scotland, and had as a student a 
brilliant career in New College, Edinburgh. 

Sistosy of the Tamil Language, by V. G. Suryanarayana Sastriar, B.A., 
Head Tamil Pandit, Madras Christian College, with an English introduc- 
tion by the Rev. F. W. Kellett, m.a.. Professor of History at the same 
institution (G. A. Natesan and Co., printers. Esplanade, Madras, 1903). 
Such a history is a desideratum, and constitutes a valuable contribution to 
philology. *’ 

The Peoplds Edition : Chambtrds Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological, edited by Andrew 
Findlater, M.A., LL.D. (W. and R. Chambers, Limited, London and 
’ Edinburgh, 190^). This is an entirely new edition of Messrs. Cham- 
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bers’ well-known Etymological Dictionary. It embraces all words which 
have occurrec], recently in the historical history of the English hnguage. 
Full explanations are given, most useful to the student. A glossary of 
obsolete and rare words and meanings in Milton's Poetical Works, of pre- 
fixes and sufSxes, a table of divisions of the Aryan languages, the ety- 
mology of names of places, etc. ; words and phrases from the Latin, the 
Greek and moHem foreign languages ; pronunciation of Scripture proper 
names ; a select list of mythological and classical names, and other useful 
items of information. Pronunciation of words is given phonetically without 
the ordinary marks or references, in a cheap and handy form. The work 
is clearly printed, and is a very valuable 7 >ade mecum to any student of \he 
English language. , . * 

Land Problems in India. Papers by Mr. i^MESH Chunder Dutt, c.i.e., 
Dewan Bahadur R. Ragoonath Rao, ‘the Hon. Mr. Goculdas K. 
Parekh, the Hon. Rai Bahadoor, B. K.^ Bose, Mr. Ganjam Vencata- 
/RATNAM. Also resolutions of the Government of In(Jia, and summaries of 
the views of various local governments, and other important official papers 
(G. A. Natesan and Co., Esplanade, Madras). The publishers have done 
well in reproducing in a handy form the above important papers regarding 
our Land Revenue policy in India, and its bearing on economic conditions 
of the ryots. 

Notes on the Somali Language, with Examples of Phrases and Conversa- 
tional Sentences, by J. W. C. Kirk, b.a. camb.. Lieutenant, King’s African 
Rifles (London : Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
Amen Corner, E.C. New York : 92 and 93, Fifth Avenue, 1903). * This 
is a most handy little book, made up in khaki cloth in the form of a small 
pocket-book. During the author’s campaign, in raising and training some 
of the Somali levy companies, he noted down phrases and words common 
among the men both on and off duty. Such a collection of conversational 
phrases and words will prove most useful to travellers and military officers. 

Imperial India. Letters from the East, by John Oliver Hobbes 
(London; T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, 1903). The contents of 
this pleasing little book, by the well-known writer, contains chapters on the 
voyage to Delhi to the Durbar, the Coronation Durbar, reflections on the 
same, the State ball, his visit to Calcutta and other places, the Delhi pro- 
gramme, and the list of guests in the Viceroy’s camp. His impressions of 
womankind, who were to be present at the Durbar, on board the Arabia, 
are amusing and interesting. 

Travel Sketches in Egypt and Greece, by Seimmal Eisroh (London ; 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C, 1903}. A beautifully well-got-up 
book, both in its numerous illustrations and in its letterpress descriptions. 
The illustnttions form the backbone of the descriptions of the places, 
persons^ and scenes which came under the author’s observation in her 
travels in Egypt and Greece. Travellers in those countries will find the 
work a most delightful and useful vade-mecum. 

A Maj^ of the Dominion of Canada, 1903, issued by direction of the Hon. 
Clifford Sifton, Minister of the Interior, from latest information fur- 
nished by James White, f.r.g.s.. Geographer, Department of the Interior, 

THIRD SiSRiES. VOL. XVI. ,EE 
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Ottawa, Canada. This is a large and well-constructed library map, from 
which, at a glance, one can see the vast territory of the Canadian Dominion. 
The map is also well illustrated by various scenes of buildings in the capital 
towns, and of agricultural and other industries in the Dominion. The map 
ought to be in every standard and free library in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

Sri Sankaracharya : I. Hts Life and Times, by C. N.* Krishnasami 
Aiyar, M.A., L.T., Assistant, Native College, Coimbatore. II. His Philo- 
sophy, by Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, author of “ Hindu Theism ” 
(Madras.: G. A. Natesan and Co., Esplanade). A short and very readable 
work on the life, times, and philosophy of Sankara. 

' We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following publications : 
Annual Report of the’ Refommtfyfry School at Yeravda for the year 1902 
(Bombay : Printed at the Government Central Press, 1903) ; — Transactions 
of the Korea Branch of the Rcftd Asiatic Society, vol. iii., part i. (On sale 
at Seoul, Korea : Hbn. Librarian ; Yokohama, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Singapore : Kelly and Walsh, Ltd.; London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., Ltd. ; Paris : Ernest Leroux) ; — Commercial Convention 
between the United Kingdom and Persia, signed at Tehran, February 9, 
1903 (Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C.) ; — 
The Anglofapanese Gazette: a monthly review, devoted to the com- 
mercial and social interests of the British Empire and Japan (The Japan 
Press, 39, Seething Lane, London, E.C.) ; — Aethiopiens Aussenhandel und 
der Qsterreichische Export, Von Friedrich J. Bieber (Vienna : Verlag des 
Niederosterreichischen Gewerbevereines ; Druck von Otto Maass’ S&hne, 
Wien, 1902), — Die Wirtschaftliche Erschliessung Aethiopiens und der 
osterreichische Export, Von Friedrich J. Bieber (Vienna, 1903: Im 
Swlbstverlage des Verbandes) ; — Tharshish und Ophir, Von Gustav Oppert 
(Berlin : Verlag von Julius Springer, 1903) ; — Indian Universities Com- 
mission. Letters addressed to the Times of India on the Vice-Chancellor’s 
vindication of its recommendations, by Chimanlal H. Setalvad, r.a., ll.b. 
Fellow and Syndic, Bombay University ; also Revival of “ Village Organi- 
zation,” by Lalubhai Samaldas (Bombay : Times of India Press, 1903) ; — 
The Collector's Circular, weekly (Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Co., Ltd., 23, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.) ; — The Truth 
about the Egypt Exploration Fund, The singular reorganization of the 
American branch, by William Copley Winslow, d.d., d.c.l., ll.d., late Vice 
President and Honorary Secretary (Boston, 1903) ; — George Newnes, 
Ltd. : The Captain, July, August, September; — The Sunday Strand, July, 
August, September; — The Strand Magazine, July, August, September; — 
The Wide World Magazine, July, August, September;— 71 ^ Century Book 
of Gardening, parts 1-12; — Secrets of Monte Carlo^ by W. Lequex; — 
Biblia, a monthly journal of Oriental Research in Archaeology, Edinology, 
Literature, Religion, History, Epigraphy, Geography, Languages, etc. (Biblia 
Publishing Company, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ; — The Indian Magaziruand 
Review (London : A. Constable and Co.) ; —The Indian Review (G. A. 
Natesan and Cd., Madras) ; — The Madras Review; — The Review of Revieios 
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(published by Horace Marshall and Son, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C.); — 
Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Geselleschaft in Wien (Vienna : Alfred 
Holder); — y 7 ie l^ontemporary Revieiv ; — The North American Review ^ — 
Public Opinion^ the American weekly (New York); — The Living Age 
(Boston, U.S.A.) ; — The Monist (The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, U.S.A., and Kegan Paul and Co., London) ; — Curreni 
Literature (New York, U.S.A.) ; — The Canadian Gazette (London) ; — 
The Hanest Field (Foreign Missions Club, London) ; — Journal of 
the Royal Colonial Institute (The Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 
London) ; — Imperial Institute Journal (London : Waterlow and ^Sons) ; — 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India^ July, 1903, wijh a 
supplement (Simla : Government Central Printing-Office) ; — Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement (7^%^ Conduit Street, London, W,),-s— 
The Light of Truths or Siddhanta Deepipci (Black Town, Madras); — 
The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures^ continuing 
“ Hebraica” (University of Chicago Press);— Journal of Fabrics 
^(Toronto and Montreal) ; — 7%^ Canadian Engineer (Toronto: Biggar, 
Samuel and Co.) ; — The Comhill Magazine ; — The Zoophilist and Animals^ 
Defender ; — Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa (Lisbon : 
Imprensa Nacional, 1902) ; Sphinx, Revue critique embrassant le domaine 
entier de T^gyptologie, publiee par Karl Piehl, vol. vii., part i. (Upsala : 
Akademiska Bokhandeln, C. J. Lundstrom ; London : Williams and 
Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London) ; — The Siviss^ 
Aix-les-Bains and Nice Times (Geneva : Printing Office, Charles Zoellner) ; 
— Questions Diplomatiqucs et Coloniales. Revue de Politique exterieure, 
paraissant le et le 15 de chaque mois (Pans: Rue Bonaparte 19); 
— Satifotpatti Vinischaya and Nirvana Vibhdga. Compiled by 
•M. Dnarmaratna, editor of the “ Lakminipahana/’ etc. Translation. 
Also Buddhistic Essays referring to the Abhtdharma {Observer Office, 
Colombo ; Luzac and Co., London, 1902). 


We regret that want of space obliges us to postpone the notice of the 
following works : The Book of Ser Marco Polo^ the Venetian^ concei ning the 
Kin^^doms and Marvels of the Easty translated and edited, with noteb, by 
Colonel Sir Henry Yule, r.e., c.b., k.c.s.i., Corr. Inst., France. Third 
edition, revised throughout in the light of recent discoveries by Henri 
Cordier (of Pans), Professor of Chinese History at the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes ; Vice-President of the Geographical Society of Paris ; 
Member of Council of the Society Asiatique, etc. ; with a memoir of 
Henry Yule by his daughter Amy Francis Yule, l..a. soc.. Ant. Scot., etc. 
In* two volumes, with maps and illustrations (London; John Murray, 
Albemarle, Street,* W,, 1903 ); — Llndcy by Pierre Loti, of the Academic 
Franjaise (Paris, Calmaun-Levy, ^diteurs, vue Auber 3) ; — The Diary of a 
Turkymhy Halil Halid, m.a,, m.r.a.s., containing eight illustrations 
(London : Adam and Charles Black, 1903) ; — The Persian Probleniy by 
H. J. WRigham ; an examination of the rival positions of Russia and Great 
Britain in Persia, with some account of the Persian Gulf and the Baghdad 
Railway (London; Isbister and Company, I-td., 15 and i6, Tavistock 
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Street, Covent Garden, 1903) \—Thi Dmls and Enl Spirits of Babylonia^ 
being Babylonian and Assyrian Incantations against the Dmotis, Ghouls, 
Vahipires, Hobgoblins, Ghosts, and Kindred Evil Spirits ivhieh Attack 
Mankind, translated from the original cuneiform texts, .with transliterations, 
vocabulary, notes, etc., by R. Campbell Thompson, m.a., Assistant m the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, British Museum. Vol. i., 

“ Evil Spirits ” (Lu«ic’s Semitic Text and Translation series, vol. xiv.) 
(London: Luzac and Co., 1903) ‘,—A Search for the Masked Tawareks, by 
W. J. Harding King, M.R.A.S., f.k.u.s., with forty-one illustrations and a 
map (London : Smith, Elder and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 1903) 
Progress of British Empire in the Century (the Nineteenth Century 
scries), by J. Stanley Little, also The Progress of Australasia in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by T. A.' Coghlw and T. T. Ewing, with which are incor- 
porated, by permission of'the'Government of New South Wales and the 
other principal colonies, certs^n statistics and other matter prepared for 
the official publications (The LiAscott Publishing Company, Toronto and ^ 
Philadelphia; W. and K. Chambers, Ltd., London and Edinburgh, 
1903) ; — Service and Sport on tlu Tropical Nile : Some Records of the 
Duties and Diversions of an Officer among Natives and Big Game during the 
Re-o<xupation of the Nibtic Province, by Captain C. A. Sykes, k.h.a., with a 
map and illustrations from photographs and from drawings made by 
Major E. A. P. Hobday, r.f.a. (London : John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
1903) ; — New Lays of Ind. Personal Reminiscences of an Indian- Cmlian, 
by Aleph Rd (London: Thomas Burleigh, 376 and 377, Strand, 1903);— 
Le Metsianisme dans Ihit'erodoxie musulmane, by E. Blochet (Paris : 
Librairie Orientale et Americaine, J. Maisonneuve, ^diteur, 6, Rue de 
Meziferes et rue Madame 26, 1903) The Ancient East (five parts) : 
No. I, The Realms of the Egyptian Dead, by K. A. Wiedemann, ph.d. ; 
No. 2, The Tell el Amarna Period, by Carl Niebuhr ; No. 3, The Baby- 
lonian and the Hebrew Genesis, by H. Zimmem, ph.d. ; No. 4, The Baby- 
lonian Conaption of Heaven and Hell, by Alfred Jeremias, ph.d. ; No. 5, 
Popular Literature in Ancient Egypt, by A. Wiedemann, ph.d. (London • 
David Nutt, 57-59, Long Acre, 1902). . 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

• 

India : General. — His Excellency Lord Curzon has decided to accept 
the offer of H.M. Government for the extension of his term of office to 
another two years. This news has been received with universal satisfaction 
in India. 

Lord Lamington, g.c.m.c., has been apixiinted Governor of Bombay ip 
succession to Lord Northcote, who has been appointed Governor-General 
of the Australian Commonwealth. . 

The proposal of the Government to St^ch ,the Berars to the Central 
Provinces, for administrative purposes, lias received the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. « • 

The Irrigation Commission has issued a reporb proposing an outlay of 
fortv-four crores of rupees, extending over twenty years, on protective 
works. 

A new 3^ per cent, loan of two crores of rupees has been floated upon 
the same terms as those which applied to a similar loan 1900-1901. 
This loan will not lie liable to discharge before the end of 1920. 

The imports of India for the year 1902-1903 amounted to 
Rs. 104,04,36,35s, and the exports to Rs. 137,62,63,756. Trade for the 
same period showed an increase of ;;^5,o5o,ioo. The Indian revenue 
receipts up to the end of July amounted to 2,458 lacs, as compared with 
2,366 lacs in the corresponding period of last year. 

• Benehcial rains have fallen all over India. 

Plague mortality increased during August owing to the growth of the 
malady in the Western and Southern districts. 

All the famine relief works have been closed in the Central 
Provinces. 

India : Frontier. — A well known figure in connection with frontier 
troubles, Umra Khan of Jandul, has died at Peshawar. 

The personnel of the Sikkim Tibet Frontier Commission, which has 
been appointed to settle questions of frontier trade, is under the Con^ 
missionership of Major Younghusband, with Mr. Claude White as Joint 
Commissioner. I'he Mission is still sitting, and is awaiting the arrival of 
responsible Chinese and Tibetan officials. 

The Khan of Khelat has leased in perpetuity lands in his territory 
called the Nasirabgd Niabat, and a tract known as Manjuti, for a yearly 
rental of 1,17,500 rupees. The Niabat is 500 square miles in extent, and 
the Manjuti lands 250 square miles. 

iNiyA : Native*. — His Highness the Raja of Nabha generously offered 
the services of his Imperial Service Lancers for employment in the 
Somal^ttnd Campaign, or in case of refusal, asked for permission to con- 
tribute four lacs towards the expenses. The Government has declined, 
with thanks, both offers, expressing at the same time th^ir appreciation of 
His Highness’s loyally. 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur has received a kharita from 
the Bombay Government restoring to His Highness full sovereign powers 
over his feudatories. These powers since 1862 have been exercised by the 
Political Agent. 

The Political Agent of Mahi Kantha, at a darbar held at Idar A^med- 
nagar, handed to His Highness Major*Geueral Sir Partapsingji, G.c.s.i., 
K.C.B., LL.O., etc., the Maharaja of Idar, portraits of the King-Emperor 
and Queen-Empress, the gifts of His Majesty. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur, on behalf of the Maharani, has given a lac of 
rupees to the Indian People’s Famine Fund, and the Maharaja of Burdwan 
has contributed 10,000 rupees to the same fund. 

vThe services of Sir David Barr, the Resident of Haidarabad, have been 
retained till the end of March^xt. 

Burma. — The Government has recognised, for the first time since the 
annexation of Upper Burma, Buddhist hierarchy, with the Taunggwin 
Sadaw as its head. This has given great satisfaction to the people. His 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction will be confined to Upper Burma. 

Ceylon. — Sir H. A. Blake, Governor of Hong Kong, has been ap- 
pointed Governor of Ceylon in succession to Sir West Ridgeway, whose 
term of office shortly expires. 

Baluchistan. — ^The British Mission under Colonel McMahon, which 
has been settling the dispute between the Persians and Afghans in Sistan 
regarding the Helmand watershed, will terminate their labours shortly and 
return to Quetta. Four natives of India employed by the Mission died 
from tfiirst near the Dasht*i-Marg. 

Afghanistan. — In order to facilitate access to the Mohmand country, 
where the Amir’s authority appears to be weak. His Highness is having a 
bridj^e constructed over the Kabul river near Dakka. 

Persia. — At the end of last June the city and province of Yezd was the 
scene of very serious disturbances, which culminated, after a fortnight’s 
rioting, with attacks, as reported, on the Babis, instigated by Mirza 
Muhammad Ibrahim, a mujtahid. Houses belonging to Babis were 
searched and looted, women maltreated, and males massacred with much 
cruelty. 

^ Russian trade with Persia is still increasing. Caravans consisting of 
waggons and Russian drivers have reached Nasratabad (Sistan), vi& Meshed. 
This will greatly affect the British Indian trade viS. Quetta and Nushki, 
which has, owing to the new Persian Customs dues, shown a great falling 
off for the past year. 

Mr. George Churchill has been appointed Acting Oriental Secretary 
to the British Legation, Mr. Herbert Richards to be Vice-Consul at 
Teheran, and Mr. Thomas G. Grahame Consul at Shiraz. 

Turkey in Asia. — The Armenian monastery of Surp Agoft near 
Erzingan, has been pillaged by Kurds. 

The first section of the Baghdad railway was begun at Kqnia on 
July 27. 

. Russia in Asia. — The Amur and Kwantung territories have been con- 
stituted into a special Viceroyalty. Vice-Admiral Alexieff has been 
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appointed the first Viceroy of the Far E^st, with supreme authority over 
the civil, military, and naval administrations. , 

An arrangement has been arrived at between the Russian Government 
and the Amir of Bokhara whereby the finances of that country will be 
placed^ under complete Russian control, and Bokharan money struck only 
at the St. Petersburg mint. 

’ China. — Sir Henry Satow resumed his duties in Peking on August 21, 
after an absence of nine months, during which time Mr. Townley has 
acted for him. 

The ratifications of the Anglo-Chinese commercial treaty were exchanged 
on July 28 * j 

It is stated that Russia will not permit China to make any engagemeiA 
with other Powers regarding Manchuria, l(|iich .may embarrass her in the 
future. There are as yet no signs of the evacuation. 

The Chinese Government have decided^ta meet the requirements of the 
^ United States and Japan in regard to the opening of Manchurian ports by 
opening Mukden and Ta-Kung>Kau to foreign trade on October 8. 

The disturbances m the province of Kwang-Si were caused by large 
numbers of unpaid troops, who joined themselves to the turbulent element 
on the southern frontiers, and organized bands, which preyed on the trade 
of the province. 

Sir Matthew Nathan, K.E., k.c.m.g.. Governor of the Gold Coast, has 
been appointed to be Governor of Hong Kong in succession to Sir Henry 
Blake, g.cm.g. 

Korea. — The domestic condition of the country is fairly pros{)erous, 
and Japan is increasing her position of commercial predominance. 

Japan. — Negotiations have been m progress for some time between 
Russia and Japan on the Korean and Manchurian questions, regarding 
which great excitement prevails in the country. 

The Government has made it a rule that every foreign insurance com- 
pany carrying on business in Japan must deposit 100,000 yen before the 
end of this month (October). Over sixty companies are concerned. 

The trade of the country during the seven months ending last July 
shows an increase of ;^4,i7i,ooo in the imports, and ;;^i,822,ooo in the 
exports. 

Federated Malay States. — The total revenue for 1902 amounted to 
$•20,550,544. The total expenditure was $15,986,247. The volume of 
trade for the same year was $117,107,484, which at is. 8d. s;^9,758,957. 

Egypt. — All the water stored during the winter in the Assuan reservoir 
ioi summer consuQiption has been completely discharged. A largely 
increased area of cotton has been irrigated. The manipulation of the 
discharge* reflects great credit on Mr. Webb, the Director-General of 
Reservoirs, and his staff. 

Somaliland. — Major-General Sir C. Egerton has been appointed to 
commi^d the Expeditionary Force now being organized. His Staff 
Officers are Major Stanton, D.S.O., r.a., and Captain C. 0 . Swanston, d.s.o. 
General Egerton has made a tour of inspection through .the lines of com- 
munication. The advance will begin from Burao, the base, through 
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Oiesan and Shember Berris. Stores have been pushed up to Kerritt. 
The Mulla is reported to be in the Nogal Valley, where thete is pasture all 
the year round. 

The Political Agent at Aden has made an important capture of munitions 
of war destined for the Somali coast. The principal sources of.supply 
have been traced to France and England. 

The Abyssinians will again co-operate with our troops. ' * 

Uganda. — Sleeping sickness is again prevalent in the coun^. The 
fly which carries the disease has been discovered, but as yet ho antidote 
has been- found. 


^ Rhodesia. — The expenditure for the year amounted to ;^7 40,000, and 
tjie revenue to ;^5 13,000. 

Mpondera, a Mash9na chi^, who for three years has been in open 
rebellion against the Charte'red'Company, has surrendered. 

Natal. — A new Ministry lias been constituted as follows : Mr. Sutton, 
Premier and Treasui;pr ; Mr. Vaydon, Colonial Secretary : Mr. Watt, 
Minister of Justice ; Mr. J. Baynes, Minister of Lands and Works ; Mr. 
Leuchars, Secretary for Native Affairs; and Mr. Clayton, Minister of 
Agriculture. 

The trade of the colony for the first six months of 1903 was — imports, 
;^8,695 ,ooo, against ;;^7, 2 76,000 in the corresponding period of 1902 ; and 
exports, ;^49o,ooo — against ;^494,ooo in 1902. 

Transvaal. — Sir Arthur Lawley, the Lieutenant-Governor, has been 
appointed High Commissioner during the absence of Lord Milner on 
leave. ^ He proceeded home vii Lorenzo Marquez. 

Orange River Colony. — The imports for the quarter ended March 31 
last amounted to ;^622,482, as. compared with ^363, 823 in 1902. 
The exports amounted to 94, 646, as compared with ;^4,8oo in the 
corresponding period of 1902. 

Lord' Milner opened the Inter-Colonial Council at Johannesburg on 
July. 2. 

The Budget for the financial year estimated the railway revenue at 
;^2,35o,ooo; Constabulary, 520,000. f 600,000 of the deficit was 
apportioned to the Transvaal, and the remainder to this colony. The 
Transvaal revenue would fully cover the contribution. 

'/ The guaranteed loan of ;^35,ooo,ooo will be allocated as follows ; To 
,.pt(i^ipus liabilities 6, 000, 000, with the first year’s deficit of the Trans- 


>^1,500,000, the debt of the late Republic 500,000, and com- 
to loyalists in Cape Colony and Natal 2,000,000 ; to the 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony railways 
;■ to repatriation and compensation in the Transvaal and 
Colony ;^5,ooo,ooo ; to new development 0,000,000. 

appointed to inquire into the amount of ^labour 
and other industries of the Transvaal, and to ascertain 
supply can be obtained from Central and Southern 

CpLqNy^~In the IJouse of Assembly Mr. Merriman’s motion 
fln^jl^g.the vote of 0,000 towards the representation of the colony 
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at; the forthcoming St. Lo^is Exposition was carried by forty-six votes to 
twenty-eight. ^ , 

* The imports for the year ending June 30 amounted in value *to 
;^37*594.i43. as against ^27,752,863 in the preceding year. The ex- 
ports were ;^22,85o,i98, as against X2,693,756 Gold represents nearly 
7,000,000 of the increase. 

In 4893 the total trade amounted to ;^iii539)987, whilst in 1902 it 
'was ;^»,|20,500. 

Both^fbuses of the Cape Parliament were dissolved on September 8. 
Requisitions for the Legislative must be lodged by October 7. Elections 
will then follow. * 

West Airica: Nori’hlrn Nkieria. — O n July ,27 a successful attacji* 
was made on the town of Burnii, which jwas completely destroyed after 
.■.evere fighting. The ex-Sultan of Sokoto> uextrty all his chiefs, and some 
700 followers were killed. The British lo§st^was 1 1 killed, including Major 
1 Marsh, 72 wounded, including Captains* Brown and Lewis and Major 
Plummer. The force consisted of 30 white men, 500 rank and file, four 
Maxim guns, and two 75 mm. guns. 

Mr. John Pickersgill Rodger, c.m.o., British Resident of Perak, in the 
h’ederated Malay States, will succeed Sir Matthew Nathan as Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast. 

The CoN(.o expedition of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
sent out by the King of the Belgians, left Southampton on September 4. 

Au.siralasia : The Commonwealth. — L ord Northcote, the Governor 
of Bombay, has been appointed to the Governor-Generalship of the Com. 
monwealth. 

The revenue for last year was : Customs and Excise, ;^9, 68 1,000, being 
;^640 ,ooo above the estimate; postal, ;^2,445,ooo ; and the expenditure : 
Customs, jQ2’]o,ooo ; defence, ;^743,ooo, being ^^103, 000 below the 
estimate; Post-office, ;^2,57i,ooo, being ;^i95,ooo below the estimate. 
The total amount returned to the States was ;^8, 200,000, or ;^88o,ooo 
above the estimate. 

The Commonwealth Senate at I^elbourne has passed the Naval Agree- 
ment Bill, which provides for a colonial contribution of ;^2oo,ooo a year 
for ten years to the Imperial Navy. 

The Inter-State Conference of Protectionist Associations is in favour eft* 
preferential trade on the basis of the existing tariff, without interfering with 
colonial protection. Any British proposals tending to reasonable reciprocity 
would be welcomed. 

The Ministry has been reconstructed; Mr. Irvine, the Premier, has 
resigned the portfolio of Attorney-General, but retains the Premiership and 
?ie portfolio of the Treasury. Mr. Davies, the Solicitor-General, becomes 
Attorney-General;. and Mr. Sachse, Minister without portfolio. Minister 
of Education. 

New ^outh Wai,es. — The ordinary revenue returns for the year 
amounf to ;^i 1,522,133 ; other and adjustment votes, ;^845,245. Ex- 
penditure, ordinary, ;^i 1,410,948 ; other and adjustment, ;^i,2i4,6o5. 
The deficit balance is ;£^484,35S ; a surplus, however, ofover ;(^3oo,ooo.is 
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anticipated in the coming year. Loans for eiCpenditure on public works 
• amount to ;^4,8o2,753, 

Victoria. — The revenue for the past year amounted to* 
while the expenditure was approximately ;^6,798,78i. The balance re- 
turned from the Commonwealth shows an increase of 84,000. 

Agricultural prospects »re very satisfactory, abundant rains having* fallen 
both in the autumn and winter. • , 

Queensland. — The revenue for the past financial year ampmted to* 
The expenditure was ;^3,7 17,800. The Trefofirer has 
estimated the revenue for the current year at ^3,680,000. The condition 
and»prospects of the State are encouraging. 

^^Western Australia. — The Court of the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration consists’ of a pr^ident and four members appointed by the 
Governor-General for a period of seven years. There are stringent provi- 
sions for the prevention of strikes and lock-outs, the penalties including 
two months’ imprisonment and i fine of ;^5oo. y 

The estimated financial surplus for the year is ;^2oo,ooo. 

South Australia. — Mr. Butler, the Treasurer, in his Budget speech 
said that the revenue met the expenditure for the past year after ;^78,ooo 
had been transferred for the redemption of the Public Debt. The current 
year’s expenditure provided for fS'jjOoo for further redemptions. The 
outlook was very encouraging. The revenue for the past year was 

2,483,095, and the expenditure amounted to ;^2, 482,9 1 9. The estimated 
revenue for the coming year is ;^3,498,265, and expenditure ;^2, 483,095. 

Tasmania. — The Hon. Sir John Stokell Dodds, k.c.m.g. (Chief Justice), 
has been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the State of Tasmania. 

New Zealand. — The Budget shows an increase in the revenue of 
;^84,ooo. Public and private wealth is estimated at ;^35o,ooo,ooo. The 
public debt amounts to ;^55, 000,000, and the credit balance is ;^5 70,000. 
The receipts for the five months ending August 31 was nearly a quarter of 
a million in excess of those for the corresponding period of last year — viz., 
^^2,396,000, against ;^2, 149,000. The Customs show an increase of 
;^i40,ooo ; railways, ;^7S,ooo ; and stamps, ^^40,000. 

Canada. — The rush to the newly-discovered gold-fields in the North- 
West of Alaska promises to exceed the famous Yukon rush of a few 
^ears ago. 

Newfoundland. — The revenue for the fiscal year amounted to 

;^ 2 , 200 , 000 . 

Obituary. — The deaths have been recorded during the last quarter of 
the following : — Veterinary Captain William Edward 'Russell, in Somali- 
land .{Nile expedition 1898); — Baron de Hochepied (formerly of the India^t 
Police) ; — Inspector-General of Hospitals Michael Wajstell Cowan, m.d., 
R.N., retired (Black Sea) ; — Major H. B. Rowlands, 2nd Battalion ^Cing’s 
African Rifies, of wounds in Somaliland (Transvaal. 1901-02) ; — Colonel 
Edmund John Tremlett, late r.a. (Zulu war 1879); — Colonel Edward ’ 
Talfrey Christie, late Army Service Corps (New Zealand war 1865-66, 
Zululand 1888) ;-^General C. R. West Hervey, C.B., late Head of the 
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Thuggee and D^coitr Suppression Department in India (Mangalore ai^ •' 
Canara expeditions 1837, Upper Sind and Baluchistan 1840-42, Persiatr r 
wpedition 1856-57, Mutiny campaign 1858) ; — Rev. Dr. Langham, 4 br 
forty years a Wesdeyan Missionary in Fiji ; — Major-General C. Ferguson , 
Shar^, late District Commissioner of Police in Oude (Mutiny campaign 
1858) ; — Lord de Vesci, formerly of the Coldstream Guards (Egypt 1882); 
-Surgeon-General Archibald Henry Fraser, late of the A.M.D. (Mutiny 
*1857-58); — Dr. Anthonisz, C.M.G., a well-known surgeon of Ceylon; — 
Sir Samuel Lewis, c.m.g., a distinguished West African ; — Sardar Muham- 
mad Abdullah Khan, c.i.e., head of the Khans of Isa-Khel Bannu district ; 
— Major-General Webber Desborough Harris, late commanding tSe lo4th 
Bengal husiliers (Panjab campaign 1848-49, Indian mutiny) ;7-;^ajor- 
General Dawsonne Melancthon Strong, c.b., l^te Bengal army (Abyssinian 
war 1868, Afghan war 1879-80);— Colonel ’Jphn Leslie Moore (Crimea 
^nd Mutiny) ; — Mr. Henry Godfrey Astell, •one of the oldest members of 
the India Civil Service (Indian Mutin3')<l-^Captain Ganda Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur, Risaldar- Major of the 19th Bengal Lancets, and formerly Native 
A.D.C. to Lord Roberts (North-West Frontier, Mutiny, China i860, Afghan 
campaign); Admiral the Hon. Fitzgerald Algernon Charles Foley (Syria 
1840, China, Coast of MoroccJ^ eta) ;— <^aptain Derbyshire, 5th Dragoon 
Guards; — Rev. Father Hilary, Vicar-General, Archdiocese of Agra; — 
Lieutenant-General the Hon. Charles Wemyss Thesiger (China i860) ; — 
Lieutenant-Coloffillv. R. Franklin, late of the Royal Artillery (Crimean 
and Mutiny campaigns, China i860) ; — Dr. J. Iver Murray, late Colonial 
Surgeon of Hong Kong ; — .•admiral Ralph Peter Cator (Black Sea, China* . 
1858) ; — Mr. M. H. Starling, the oldest member of the Bombay Bar ; — 
Rear-Admiral Archibald George Bogle (Baltic, China 1857-59) ; — Surgeon- 
■ Major-General Thomas Norton Hoysted (China 1857, Mutiny ctftnpaign, * 
Afghan war 1878-79); — Major-General Sir Edward Andrew Steuart, 
Colonel of the Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment) (Crimea, China i860) ; — 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Edward Wheler, commanding ist Royal Sussex 
Regiment in India; — Lieutenant-Colonel the^ Hon. Henry Frederick White, 
D.S.O., late of the Grenadier Guards (Sudan campaign 1885, South African 
campaign 1899-1902) ; — Colonel Frederick Harcourt Williamson, formerly 
of the I St Battalion East Lancashire Regiment (suppression of Fenian Rai^ 
in Canada 1866) ; — “ Colonel ” Shiel, a German volunteer on the Boer 
side during the early days of the late Boer war ; — Lieutenant-General C. B. 
Ewart, C.B., Colonel of the Royal Engineers (Crimea, Boer war 1881, 
Sudan expedition 1855) ; — Major-General William Thomas F'reke Fare- 
well, formerly of the Madras Staff Corps (Mutiny campaign) ;— Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Balguy (Kafir war 1846-47, Crimea);— Mr. P. C. Mukherji 
of the Aiphseological Survey of India ; — Sir John Muir of the well-known 
fi^ of Finlay, Muir and Co., of Calcutta and Ceylon ; — Nawab Sir Iman 
Bakhsh^ Khan, k.c.i;e., Chief of the Mazari tribe of the Dera Ghazi Khan 
district, and member of the Panjab Legislative Council ; — Mr. James Casa- 
major R'obertson, late' of the Bengal Civil Service; — Lieutenant-Colonel 
'John Murray (Crimea) ; — Captain Harold William Ravenshill, R.G.A., South 
Africa 1899 1900 } ; — The Rev. Albert Peter»Neele, a Church missionary in 
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•Sr^gal from 1852 to 1877; — Lieutenant McNee, i.jl.s., >11 China; — Mr. 
l^arhaii Row, formerly Judge of the Chief Court of Maisur; — A^iajor- 
G^eral Robett Horsley Ricketts Rowley, late k.a. (Kafir war 1851*5^; 
Xhina i86o);-iDr. W. S. Playfair, in India during the Mutiny; — Major- 
General Edwam Morris Cherry, late of the ist Regiment Madras Light 
Cavalry (Afghah war 1878-80) ; — Professor Friedrich Dieterici, a well 
known Orientalist ; — Lady Le Marchant, widow of General Sir G. Le 
^larchant, formerly Commander-in-Chief in Madras ; — Staff-Commander 
John Waye (Borneo expedition 1846, Crimea, West Indies) ; — Mr. ^gar 
Whither, at Constantinople, editor and proprietor of *the Levant Hercud , 
Colonel "irheophilus Higginson, c.b.’, Indian Staff Corps (North-West Frontier 
expe^tion 1869, Afghan war 1878-79, Waziri expedition 1881); — Colonel 
Robert Martin Barklie, late k.e^ (Nile expedition 1884-85) ; — Dr. Charles 
Hathaway, formerly Assistant-Surgeon of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service, and afterwards private kecretary to Lord Lawrence, 1863 (Sutlej 
campaign aftd Mutiny) ; — Mr. ^Heriry Jeffreys Bushby, entered Bengal Civil * 
Service (Hon. East Ifidia Company) in 1839, and became assistant to 
Governor-General’s Agent for Rajputana ; — Rear-Admiral the Hon. Albert 
Denison Somerville Denison (China ^856^ , — Lieutenant J. F. Renton- 
Pixley, 3rd Battalion .King’s Royal Rifles ^outh African war 1901-02); — 
Major Henry Albert Thorne, of the West African Regiment (Ashanti expe- 
dition 1895, Gold Coast 1898, Ashanti 1900, Gambia liiftt. South African 
war. Remount Department) ; — Mr. C. G. Lur.ic, he^'ft’ the well-known 
Oriental publishing and bookselling firm of Luzac and Co. ; — Professor 
William ' Hastie, formerly Principal of the General Assembly’s Institution 
and College at Calcutta ; — Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas William Patterson, 
D.S.O., R A.M.C., retired (Afghan war 1878, Sudan expedition 1885, 
Burma 7 886-87) ; — Captain Reginald Morton Barff, of the 45th Bengal 
Infantry (North-West Frontier campaign, Tirah expeditionary force 1 897-98); 
•^Mr. Robert Francis Burton, late of the roznd Regiment (Madras 
Fusiliers) (Indian Mutiny campaign 1857-59) ; — Her Highness Khair-ul- 
Nissa Begum Sahiba of Carnatic, widow of Nawab Muhammad Ghulam 
Ghaus Khan, Bahadur, the last titular Nawab of Carnatic ; — Major-General 
John Macdonald (Panjab campaign 1848-49, Lushai expedition 1872-73); 

. — Major-General William Hill, C.B., Indian Army (Afghan war 1878-80, 
Manipur expedition 1891, Tirah campaign 1897-98) ; — Captain Thomas 
Leslie Slingsby, late of the Royal Horse Guards ; — Staff-Surgeon William 
Job Maillard, v.c., r.h., retired (Candia 1898) ; — Colonel T. Valentine 
Cooke (China 1857-59) ; — Mr. John Pitt Kennedy, formerly of the Calcutta 
Bar, and afterwards Recorder of Rangoon, and Standing Counsel to the 
Government of India ; — Major-General the Hon. Charles John Addington 
(Crimea and Mutiny) ; — Major Horace R. F. Anderson, of the Supply and 
Transport Corps (Sudan 1885, Hazara expedition); — Rev. Father 
Dennis, the Bishop-Elect of Coimbatore. ' '* 


^ • Sis^mber 15, 1903. 








